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Triumph  my  Britain !  thou  hast  one  to  show. 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  -owe.  — 

— — —  Soul  of  the  age, 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage. 
My  Shakspeare,  rise  !  Ben  Jonson. 

The  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure. 

SHAKSITARr. 
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witli  their  relative  accompaniments  ;  to  Incorporate,  for 
instance,  with  the  first,  what  he  had  to  relate  of  the 
countrtff  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare  ;  its  man- 
ners, customs,  and  characters  ;  its  festivals,  diversions, 
and  many  of  its  superstitions ;  opening  and  closing  the 
subject  with  the  biography  of  the  poet,  and  binding 
the  intermediate  parts,  not  only  by  a  perpetual  reference 
to  his  drama,  but  by  their  own  constant  and  direct  ten- 
dency towards  the  developement  of  the  one  object  in 
view, 

Witli  the  .wcond,  which  commences  with  Shakspeare's 
introduction  to  the  stage  as  an  actor,  is  combined  the 
poetic,  dramatic,  and  general  literature  of  the  times, 
together  with  an  account  of  meiropolitmi  manners  and 
diversions,  and  a  full  and  continued  criticism  on  the 
poems  and  plays  of  our  bard. 

After  a  survey,  therefore,  of  the  Literary  world,  under 
the  heads  of  Bibliography,  Philology,  Criticism,  History, 
Romantic,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature,  follows  a  View  of 
the  Poetry  of  the  same  period,  succeeded  by  a  critique 
on  the  juvenile  productions  of  Shakspeare,  and  includ- 
ing a  biographical  sketch  of  Lord  Southampton,  and  a 
new  hypothesis  on  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Sonnets. 

Of  the  immediately  subsequent  description  of  diver- 
sions, &c.  the  Economy  of  the  Stage  forms  a  leading 
feature,  as  preparatory  to  a  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry, 
previous  to  the  year  1590  ;  and  this  is  again  Introductory 
to  a  discussion  concerning  the  Period  when  Shakspeare 
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SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES, 


PART  I. 

SHAKSPEARE  IN  STRATFORD. 


CHAPTER  L 

BlRtH   OP   SHAKSPEARE  —  HIS    FAMILY THE    ORTHOGRAPHY  OF    HIS    NAME* 

William  SHAKSPEARE,  the  object  almost  of  our  idolatry  as 
a  dramatic  poet*  was  born  at  Stratford-iipon-Avoii,  in  Warwickshire, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1564,  and  he  was  baptized  on  the  26th  of  the 
same  month. 

Of  his  family,  not  much  that  is  certain  can  be  recorded ;  but  it 
would  appear,  from  an  instrument  in  the  College  of  Heralds,  con- 
firming the  grant  of  a  coat  of  arms  to  John  Shakspeare  in  1599^  that 
his  great  grandfather  had  been  rewarded  by  Henry  the  Seventh, 
"  for  his  faithefuli  and  approved  service,  with  lands  and  tenements 
given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  Warwicksliire^  where/'  proceeds  this 
document,  "  they  have  continued  by  some  descents  in  good  reputation 
and  credit"  Notwithstanding  this  assertion,  however,  no  such  grants 
after  a  minute  examination,  made  by  Mr*  Malone  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Rolls,  has  been  discovered ;  whence  we  have  reason  to  infer,  that 
the  heralds  have  been  mistaken  in  their  statement,  and  that  the 
.bounty  of  the  monarch  was  directed  through  a  different  channeL 
From  the  language,  indeed,  of  two  rough  draughts  of  a  prior  grant  of 
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poynt  upward^  hedded  argent ;  and  for  his  cxest  or  cognisance^  A 
falcon  xoilh  his  wt/ngs  displayed,  sfajiding  on  a  wrethe  of  his  couller^ 
suppoiiing  a  spear e  ar??icd  hedded^  or  steeled  5f//ren* 

Air.  John  Shakspeare  married,  though  in  what  year  is  not  ac- 
curately known,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Arden,  of 
Wellingcote,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  who  is  termed,  in  the 
Grant  of  Arms  of  1596,  **  a  gentleman  of  wOfrship/'  The  Arden,  or 
Ardern  family,  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity  ;  for, 
in  Fuller's  Worthies,  Rob*  Arden  de  Broniwich,  ar.  is  among  the 
names  of  the  gentry  of  this  county  returned  by  the  commissioners 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  1433  ;  and  in  the 
eleventh  and  sixteenth  years  of  Elizabeth,  A,  D.  1562  and  1568, 
Sim.  Ardern,  m\  and  Edw.  Ardrn,  ar.  are  enumerated,  by  the  same 
author,  among  the  sheriffs  of  Warwicksliire,  f  It  is  well  known 
that  the  woodland  part  of  this  county  was  formerly  denominated 
Ardern,  though,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  frequently  softened 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  into  the  smoother 
appellation  of  Arden  ;  hence  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  sup- 
position of  Mr.  Jacob,  who  reprinted,  in  1770,  the  Tragedy  of  Arden 
of  Feversham,  a  play  which  was  originally  published  in  1592,  may 
be  correct ;  namely  that  Shakspeare,  the  poet,  was  descended  by  the 
female  line  from  the  unfortunate  individual  whose  tragical  death  is 
the  subject  of  this  drama ;  for  though  the  name  of  this  gentleman 
was  originally  Ardern,  he  seems  early  to  have  experienced  the  fate 
of  the  county  district,  and  to  have  had  his  surname  harmonized  by  a 
similar  omission.  In  consequence  of  this  marriage,  Mr.  John 
Shakspeare  and  his  posterity  were  allowed,  by  the  College  of 
Heralds,  to  impale  their  arms  with  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Ardrns  of 
Wellingcote.  X 

Of  the  issue  of  John  Shakspeare  by  this  connection,  the  accounts 
are  contradictory  and  perplexed  ;  nor  is  it  absolutely  ascertainedt 

•  See  the  instroinent,  at  iull  length.  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voL  i-  p.  146,  edit  of  1803. 
t  The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  part  iii.  fol.  131,  13^. 
%  See  Shakspeare's  coat  of  arms,  Reed's  Shaksp.  voL  L  p,  146. 
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seeching  his  Divine  Majesty  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  anoyut  my 
senses  both  internall  and  externall  with  the  sacred  oyle  of  his  infi- 
nite mercv,  and  to  pardon  me  all  my  sins  committed  by  seeing, 
speaking,  feeling,  smelling,  hearing,  touching,  or  by  any  other  way 
w^hatsoever* 

5. 

"  Itemy  I  John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  present  protest,  that  1  will 
never  through  any  temptation  w^iatsoever  despaire  of  the  tlivine 
goodness,  for  the  multitude  and  greatness  of  my  sinnes  j  for  which, 
although  I  confesse  that  I  have  deserved  hell,  yet  will  I  steadfastly 
hope  in  God's  infinite  mercy,  knowing  that  he  hath  heretofore  par- 
doned many  as  great  sinners  as  myself,  whereof  I  have  good  warrant 
sealed  with  his  sacred  mouth,  in  holy  writ,  whereby  he  pronounceth 
that  he  is  not  come  to  call  the  just,  but  sinners* 

a 

**  Itemf  I  John  Shakspear  do  protest,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  done  any  good  worke  meritorious  of  life  everlasting :  and  if  I 
have  done  any,  I  do  acknowledge  that  I  have  done  it  with  a  great 
deale  of  negligence  and  imperfection ;  neither  should  I  have  been 
able  to  have  done  the  least  without  the  assistance  of  his  divine  grace. 
Wlierefore  let  the  devill  remain  confounded:  for  I  doe  in  no  wise 
presume  to  merit  heaven  by  such  good  workes  alone,  but  through  the 
merits  and  blond  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus,  shed  upon  tiie  cross 
for  roe  most  miserable  sinner. 

r 

«*  Item,  I  John  Shakspear  do  protest  by  this  present  writing,  that 
I  will  patiently  endure  and  suffer  all  kind  of  infirmity,  sickness,  yea, 
and  the  paine  of  death  itself:  wherein  if  it  should  happen,  which 
God  forbid,  that  through  violence  of  paine  and  agony,  or  by  subtilty 
of  the  devill,  I  should  fall  into  any  impatience  or  temptation  of  blas- 
phemy, or  murmuration  against  God,  or  the  Catholic  faith,  or  give 
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whether  he  had  only  one  wife,  or  whether  he  miglit  not  have  had 
two,  or  even  three.  Mr,  Rowe,  whose  narrative  has  been  usually 
followed,  has  given  him  ten  children,  among  whom  he  considers 
William  the  poet,  as  the  eldest  son,  *  The  Register,  however,  of  the 
parish  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  which  commences  in  1558,  is 
incompatible  with  this  statement ;  for,  we  there  find  eleven  children 
ascribed  to  John  Shakspeare,  ten  baptized,  and  one^  the  baptism  of 
whicli  had  taken  place  before  the  commencement  of  the  Register^ 
buried*  t  The  dates  of  these  baptisms,  and  of  two  or  three  other 
events,  recorded  in  this  Register,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  elucidation,  to  transcribe  : 

'*  Joney  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  15,  1558. 
"  Margaret^  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  buried  April  30,  1563. 
**  William,  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  April  26,  1564» 
**  Gilbeiij  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Oct,    3,  1566- 
**  JoneX^  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  April  15,  1569, 
**  June,  daughter  of  Mr,  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  28, 1571, 
<*  Richard  J  son  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  March  11, 1573-4. 
«  Edmund^  son  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  May  3,  1580. 
*<  John  Shakspei^e  and  Margery  Roberts  were  married  Nov.  25,  1584» 
^'  Margery  y  wife  of  John  Shakspere,  was  buried  Oct  29,  1587. 
"  UrmlUy  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  March  11,  1588. 
**  Humphrey^  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  May  24,  1590. 
"  Philip^  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  21, 159 L 
"  Mr.  John  Shak$paT  was  buried  Sept.  8,  1601» 
**  May^y  Shakspere^  widow,  was  buried  SepU  9, 1608." 


^  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voL  i.  p,  58,  59* 

f  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  voL  i.  p.  133- 

X  **  It  was  common  in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  give  the  same  Christian  name  to 
two  children  successively.  This  was  imdoubtedly  done  in  the  present  instance.  The 
former  Jane  having  probably  died,  (though  I  can  find  no  entry  of  her  burial  in  the 
Register,  nor  indeed  of  many  of  the  other  children  of  Jolni  Shakspeare)  the  name  of 
Jone^  a  very  favourite  one  in  those  days,  was  transferred  to  another  new-born  child.'' — 
Midone  &om  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  u  p.  134'« 
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Tow  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  ten  children  which  were  baptized, 
according  to  this  Register,  between  the  years  1558  and  1591,  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  father  of  our  poet,  he  must  necessarily  have  had 
eleven^  in  consequence  of  the  record  of  the  decease  of  his  daughter 
Margaret*  He  must  also  have  had  three  wives,  for  we  find  his 
second  wife,  Margery,  died  in  1587,  and  the  death  of  a  third,  Mary, 
a  widow,  is  noticed  in  1608- 

It  was  suggested  to  Mr,  Malone*,  that  very  probably,  Mr*  John 
Shakspeare  had  a  son  born  to  him,  as  well  as  a  daughter,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Register,  and  that  this  his  eldest  son,  was,  as 
is  customary,  named  after  his  father,  John  ;  a  supposition  which, 
(as  no  other  child  was  baptized  by  the  Christian  name  of  the  old 
gentleman,)  carries  some  credibility  with  it,  and  was  subsequently 
acquiesced  in  by  Mr,  Malone  himself. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  marriage  recorded  in  the  Register,  is 
that  of  John  Shakspeare  the  younger  with  Margery  Roberts,  and  the 
three  children  born  between  1588  and  1591,  Ursula,  Humphrey,  and 
Philip,  the  issue  of  this  John,  not  by  the  first,  but  by  a  second 
marriage ;  for  as  Margery  Shakspeare  died  in  1587,  and  Ursula  was 
baptized  in  1588-9,  these  children  must  have  been  by  the  Mary 
Shakspeare,  whose  death  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  1608,  and  as 
she  is  there  denominated  a  widow^  the  younger  John  must  conse- 
quently have  died  before  that  date. 

The  result  of  thk  arrangement  will  be,  that  the  father  of  our  poet 
had  only  nine  children,  and  that  William  was  not  the  eldest,  but 
the  second  son. 

On  either  plan,  however,  the  account  of  Mr.  Rowe  is  equally 
inaccurate;  and  as  the  introduction  of  an  elder  son  involves  a  variety 
of  suppositions,  and  at  the  same  time  nothing  improbable  is  attached 
to  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  Register  in  the  light  in  which 
it  usually  appears,  that  is,  as  allusive  solely  to  the  father,  it  will, 
we  think,  be  the  better  and  the  safer  mode,  to  rely  upon  it,  according 


Reed's  Sliakspeare,  vol*  i.  p.  136. 
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to  its  more  direct  and  literal  import.  This  determination  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  reflecting,  that  old  Mr.  Shakspeare  was,  on 
the  authority  of  the  last  instrument  granting  him  a  coat  of  arms, 
living  in  1599;  that  on  the  testimony  of  the  Register,  taken  in  the 
common  acceptation,  he  was  not  buried  until  September  1601  ;  and 
that  in  no  part  of  the  same  document  is  the  epithet  ^/omtger  annexed 
to  the  name  of  John  Shakspeare,  a  mark  of  distinction  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  would  have  been  introduced,  had  the 
father  and  a  son  of  the  same  Christian  name  been  not  only  living  at 
the  same  time  in  tlie  same  town,  but  the  latter  likewise  a  parent. 

That  the  circumstances  of  Mr,  John  Shakspeare  were,  at  the 
period  of  his  marriage,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  if  not 
affluent,  yet  easy  and  respectable,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
irom  his  having  filled  offices  of  the  first  trust  and  importance  in  his 
native  town ;  but,  from  the  same  authority  which  has  induced  us  to 
draw  this  inference,  another  of  a  very  different  kind,  with  regard  to 
a  subsequent  portion  of  his  life,  may  with  equal  confidence  be  taken. 
In  the  books  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford  it  is  stated,  that  — 

**  At  the  hall  holden  Nov.  19th,  in  the  21st  year  of  tlie  reign 
of  our  sovereign  lady  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  ordained,  that  every 
Alderman  shall  be  taxed  to  pay  weekly  4<i*,  saving  John  Shakspeare 
and  Robert  Bruce,  who  shall  not  be  taxed  to  pay  any  thing ;  and 
every  burgess  to  pay  2rf."     Again, 

"  At  the  hall  holden  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  in  the  28th 
year  of  our  sovereign  lady  Queen  Elizabeth: 

"  At  this  hall  William  Smith  and  Richard  Courte  are  chosen  to 
be  Aldermen  in  the  places  of  John  Wheler  and  John  Shakspeare, 
for  that  Mr.  Wheler  doth  desire  to  be  put  out  of  the  company,  and 
Mr,  Shakspeare  doth  not  come  to  the  halls,  when  they  be  warned, 
nor  hath  not  done  of  long  time."* 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  memoranda  must  un- 
avoidably be^  that,  in  1579,  ten  years  after  he  had  served  the  office 


•  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voL  i.  p.  58, 


of  High  BailifF,  his  situation,  in  a  pecuniary  light,  was  so  much 
reduced,  that,  on  this  account,  he  was  excused  the  weekly  payment 
of  4r/.;  and  that,  in  1586,  the  same  distress  still  subsisting,  and 
perhaps  in  an  aggravated  degree,  he  was,  on  the  plea  of  non- 
attendance,  dismissed  the  corporationt 

The  causes  of  this  unhappy  change  in  his  circumstances  cannot 
now,  with  the  exception  of  the  burthen  of  a  large  and  increasing 
fkmily,  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  to  this  period  is  to 
be  referred,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  tradition,  the  report  of 
Aubrey,  that  **  WOliam  Shakspeare's  father  was  a  butcher/'  This 
anecdote,  he  affirms,  was  received  from  the  neighbours  of  the 
bard,  and,  on  this  account,  merits  some  consideration*  * 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Rowe  for  the  first  intimation  concern- 
ing, the  trade  of  John  Shakspeare;  his  declaration,  derived  also 
from  tradition,  that  he  was  a  **  considerable  dealer  in  wool,*'  appears 
confirmed  by  subsequent  research.  From  a  window  in  a  room  of 
the  premises  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  house  at  Stratford, 
in  which  Shakspeare  the  poet  was  born,  and  a  part  of  which  premises 
has  for  many  years  been  occupied  as  a  public-house,  with  the 
sign  of  the  Swan  and  Maidenhead,  a  pane  of  glass  was  taken,  about 
five  and  forty  years  ago,  by  Mr*  Peyton,  the  then  master  of  the 
adjoining  Inn  called  The  White  Lion.  This  pane,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  son,  is  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  perfect,  and  on 
it  are  painted  the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  wool-staple  —  Nebule 
on  a  chief  guies,  a  lion  pumcmt  or.  It  appears,  from  the  style  in 
which  it  is  finished,  to  have  been  executed  about  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  the  father,  and  Is  undoubtedly  a  strong  corroborative 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Rowers  relation,  f 


*  MS.  Aubrey,  Mus.  AshmoL  Oxon.     Lives,  p.  1.  fot  78,  a«       (Inter  Cod,  Dogdal.) 
Vide  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol,  iii.  p.  213. 

f  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  21i.  and  Ireland's  Pictnrosque  Views  on  the  Upper  or 

Warwickshire  Avon,  p.  190,  191,  Since  tliis  passage  was  written,  however,  the  proof 
whidi  it  was  supposetl  to  contain,  has  been  completely  annihilated.  "  If  John  Shaks* 
peare's  occupation  in  life,"  observes  Mr,  Wheeler,  **  want  coadrmationj  this  circumstance 


These    tfiuiitioiitry   AiiesdolMf  though  apparently  contradicteiT^ 

m^y  easily  mclmit  of  roconcilotnenU  if  wc  r4)nskler^  tliat  between  the 

^Mkiymeiit  of   a  waiil-iioalctr,   anil  a  htiicher,  there  is   no  wmJL 

aftini^y  >     ^  few  occu|iaiions,''  obflervea  Mr.  Malotiet  ^  can  be  oamed 

^glllfll  OMB    num  naturaUy   ctinnected   with    each   other/'  ^     It  is 

biglily  probablet  llianafbret  that  ilurhig  the  period  of  John  Shaks- 

peaie'^    ^iMnm^  whkb  we  know  to  have    exiated  in  1579*  when 

^0Uf  poet  wa«  btit  ftfteen  yearn  of  iigtv  ho  might  have  had  recoune 

U>  tbii   iiMim  tMimblii  tnul#i  ai  in  mimv   circumstances  connected 

with  hm  ca#tofiiary  buailieWt  iin«i  an  a  great  additional  means   of 

auppofiifig  «  vifry  fiunMVOiii  fiunil)'. 

TlMi  thM  nmemiky  for  flii<«  uttinut  however,  did  not  exist  towards 
Ite  kMtff  p*^  of  hii  lifts  iUviv  in  much  reaaon  to  imagine,  both 
§nm  tk/t  liM^ettiing  rt^puliiiiun  and  utihience  of  his  son  William, 
Mit  filMD  Um^  fai^i  of  bin  a|)plving  in  ihr  (ollcgeof  Heralds^  m 
Ij$96  and  liMN^i  Ibr  a  grttnt  (»!'  lu him  |  ovinUs,  of  which  the  firsts 
emuAA^riug  ill#  idtaraiicir  of  thi*  |M»t«i|  nuiiiil  ahnost  necessarily  have 
led  iOf  ttiid  the  m^'ofiii  iliriHlly  prr  fKipponcii  the  po^soj^sion  of  com- 
paraiivii  iiim\$tHvf\ni  (umI  rcupculahilily* 

TIm  't/fily  liiiMiiiMiMgctrcintinfiirici'  which  linichuN  nparedus,  relative 
lA^MI  pitriioiml  coriiiuct  Iff  J(»hn  SluikMpcurct  \h^  that  there  appears 
§mmi  ^muiaiUm  U^  iH^Uttvii  Ihiil,  h  Nhuri  tiiiu^  previous  to  his  death, 
|MI0|idAi  a  ainlbiiion  of  UIh  liiitli,  nt  Npiiituul  will ;  a  document  still 
Ut  #xiaMif)^i  iho  diiroyury  ami  hintury  of  witichi  together  with  the 
4£ciai'Aiii>M  it#ifif|  will  not  improper  I  y  tiiul  u  pluce  at  the  close  of 
thh  u^mm^ncUiH  « I'^^p^  »  u(  our  work« 

Ai>oui  tlm  year  i7/t^i  a  nmi^UM  lultilnvcr,  of  the  name  of  Mosely, 
beM)g  L^mployed   by  Mr/VUinnaH  Hmi,   llu*  fifth    in    descent,    in   a 


llil  MifeltlWi^  "♦'*!*  **  IHiFIHIifl  fcr  ol*l  TIiomnH  Ifurt  nuistantly  dedareil 

dlil  Mi  gr««^  aimi^  MllfcipiJiM*  ( l^i (|  a  gtiudiif  of  tfitu  town,  v^lio  htul  t\\v  mw  glazing  of 
lli«  £)iii|ivi  wj^otiiwit  wlM^rw  il  U  kiiiiWfi,  iVorii  niigduliv  tlmt  hucIi  ii  mIucIcI  exisled»  brought 
it  from  iii4)ii££,  lUJil  iM(r<Ki4ir4iil  ft  liilahli  tiwii  wiridciw/*  —  WbreleKi  (linde  to  Strat[ord^ 


''#  Hl^^ifii^^  ^Jw#  ^if  .jpwfei^i^wi^  ^iMiiipi  tor  1 

Wt#  /HWM»  ^  flM  'fm^  lf«i«v  tui  pimmAiwmti  SukapeanJ" 

if  m  i^/t&twt  flM!$ittMm,  dioe  di«  oammmw  turns 
KMr4  tmt&ffm  am^  urn  s  kumthaetd  m  the  aecmui  sTilabie  «f 
40MK«tr#  ^  (9m  ^'Mtr    !4t,  MaUwutf  on  the  aaggeatiua  o£  at 
m^VfMF  Mffm^ftmAmt^  thmir*  that  dme  »  not,  tki*  gotlenua 

i»h^^  th¥'  ^fit-f.  (•mtm  fA  m^/f.  t^  letter  r  mhm 

MM/  ^<vm  «M  tfmn&r  t4  km  kmd,  iSbere  ww  n 

>fM^,  ffjrfMM^  ^  htkI  flMit  tiki*  fomt,  ISke  both  the  odio^ 

¥fHm  fh^  mrttmmt  phUf  <A  mitog^afiu,  wfaicfa  is  oc^iied  from  Mr. 
i'hn\th4«ftfn  Afft^rgyt  »ntl  prenent*  m  with  rerj  perfect  fro-dmfles  of 
f  M>  tit0iMnftmt  khan  fmcs  nvidmi,  that  the  awertion  of  the  aDonj- 
m^ffM  (Hffff^fmhttit  thtH,  tfa»  iMt  nignatiire,  <*  /tite  do^li  <Ae  olft«r,  was 
wtH^Ht  ^fh*ft«fff«f#i«"  fUMUA  ht»  ccrrect ;  lor  the  samame  m  the  first 
MM  )*  wtMmi  tVhitfikitfmtit  amlf  in  ^e  second  Shakspe  re.  Now  the 
hiftinii  iff  fffN  iNififrrffI  i»)giMitiir6  iff  tmaccotmted  for  in  the  &o-sinufe 
|f}y#ff  hy  Mr.  Mfil(fn<>$  i  fnit  In  the  plate  of  Mr.  Chahners  it  is  found 
id  hut #  lfiM»ff  tmiiiiUttmi  by  th«»  Intruilon  of  the  word  the  o£  the  pre- 
tpiHftff  fhtfii  a  f«}rf«tffnMiin(«ii  whlch«  very  probably,  might  prevent  the 
IfifrmttiHIfm  of  ihp  (<mitr(iv«ri«(l  letter.  It  is  likewise,  we  think, 
f*>ty  i*vlft««Hf  (Itaf  NtffiHhifig  more  than  a  niperflucm  stroke  exists 
l«»<(W(^iii  (lid  f*  Nhil  f  of  liit>  lant  signature,  and  that  the  variation 

•  M«lwtt»'«  lttt|Hlrv«  |t.  !»•(».  I  Chnlmm's  Apology,  p.  2S5. 

I  M«Ih»|.'»  liii|iili*y,  |».  M  Y.  1 1 H.  ?  ln«]Hlry,  Mute  II.  Na  12. 
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attached  to  it,  observes,  that  he  is  unable  to  ascertain,  whether  it  was 
drawn  up  by  John  Shakspeare  the  lather,  or  by  John  his  mppo&ed 
eldest  son ;  but  he  says,  "  I  have  taken  some  pauis  to  ascertain  the 
authenticity  of  this  manuscript,  and,  atlter  a  very  carefid  inquiry,  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  genuine/'  *  In  the  *''  Inquiry,''  however, 
which  he  published  in  1796,  relative  to  the  Ireland  papers,  he  has 
given  us,  though  without  assigning  any  reasons  for  his  change  of 
opinion,  a  very  different  resuk  :  ''  In  my  conjecture,"  he  remarks, 
"  concerning  the  writer  of  that  paper,  I  certainly  was  mistaken  j  for 
I  have  since  obtained  doeunients  that  clearly  prove  it  coidd  not  have 
been  the  composition  of  any  one  of  our  poet's  family.'*  f 

In  the  "  Apology"  of  Mr.  George  Chalmers  *'  for  the  Behevers  in 
the  Shakspeare-Papers,'*  which  appeared  in  the  year  subsequent  to 
Mr.  Malone*s  **  Inquiry,'*  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  origin  of 
this  confession.  "  From  the  sentiment,  and  the  language,  this  con- 
fession appears  to  be,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  tlie  effusion  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  mind,  and  was  probably  diawn  up  by  some  Roman  Catholic 
priest  X  If  these  premises  be  granted,  it  will  follow,  as  a  fair  de- 
duction, that  the  family  of  Sliakspeare  were  Roman  Catliolics;  a 
circumstance  tliis,  which  is  wholly  consistent  with  what  Mr.  JVIa- 
lone  is  now  studious  to  inculcate,  viz.  "  that  this  confession  could 
not  have  been  the  composition  of  any  of  our  poet's  family.'*  The 
thoughts,  the  language,  the  orthography,  all  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  my  conjecture,  though  Mr.  Malone  did  not  perceive  this  truth, 
when  he  first  published  this  paper  in  1790-  But,  it  was  the 
performance  of  a  clerke^  the  undoubted  work  of  the  family-priest. 
The  conjecture,  that  Shakspeare*s  family  were  Roman  Catholics, 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  his  father  declined  to  attend  the 


^ 


*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ill.  p.  197- 

t  Malone's  Inquiry,  p.  198,  VJ9. 

:t  As  a  specimeii,  let  us  take  tlie  beginning  of  this  declaration  of  faitli,  and  see  still 
stranger  terms  in  the  conclusion  of  tliis  protestation,  confessiott^  and  charter. 
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is,  indeed,  too  material  to  have  originated  from  any  supposed  tremor 
of  the  hand. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may,  we  imagine,  be  safdy  reposed  on  as  a  fact^ 
that  Shakspeare  was  not  uniform  in  the  orthography  of  his  own  name; 
that  he  sometimes  spelt  it  Shakspere  and  sometimes  Shakspeare ;  but 
that  no  other  variation  is  extant  which  can  claim  a  similar  authority*  * 
It  is,  therefore,  nearly  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  these  two  modes 

*  A  want  of  imiformi^  in  the  spelling  of  names,  was  a  species  of  negligence  very  common 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  may  be  observed,  remarks  Mr.  Chalmers,  **  with  regard 
to  the  principal  poets  of  that  age;  as  we  may  see  in  Eftgland's  PamassuSi  a  collection  of 
poetry  which  was  published  in  1600:  thus, 


Sidney 
Spenj«r 
Jonson 

Sidney. 

Spencer. 

Johnson 

Jhonson. 

Dekker 

Dekkar. 

Markeham 

Markham. 

Sylvester 
Sackwill 

Syl%^^ter 
Sackuil. 

Silvester- 

Fitz  Geffrey 
France 

FitEJeffi-y 
Fraunce. 

Fitz  Jeffr-3y, 

Mid/eton 

Miilf^leton, 

Gwilpin 
Achelly 
Dragon 
Daniel 

Gilpin* 
Achely 

Drai'ton* 
Daniel/, 

Achilly 

Davis 

Davirs, 

MarlottJ 

Marlo^a^* 

Miirston 

Mz^rston, 

Fairrfax 

Fairfax. 

Kid 

Kyd. 

At  hill  ve. 


Yet,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  tliis  collection  of  diversities  our  dramatist's  name  is 
uniformly  spelt  Shakespeare :  in  whatever  manner  this  celebrated  name  may  have  been 
pronouoced  in  Warwickshire,  it  certainly  was  spoken  in  London,  with  the  e  soft,  thus, 
Shakffspcare :  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  it  is  written,  Shakes^<:r^,  and 
Shakespeare^"     Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology,  p,  129,  130. 

A  curious  proof  of  the  uncertain  orthography  of  the  poet's  surname  among  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successoi^  may  be  drawn  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  The 
great  Assizes  holden  in  Parnassus  by  Apollo  and  his  Assesgours :  at  which  Sessions  are 
arraigned,  Mcrcurius  Britannicus,  &c.  &c.  London :  Printed  by  Richard  Cotes  for 
Edward  Husbands,  and  arc  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  the  Middle  Temple,  I6i5.  ijto« 
2tf  leaves," 
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m  even  wliile  he  lay  in  the  <^dle.  He  was  born,  as  we  have  already 
recorded,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1564;  and  on  the  30th  of  the  June  fol- 
lowing, the  plagiie  broke  out  at  Stratford,  the  ravages  of  which  dread- 
ful disease  were  so  violent,  that  between  this  last  date  and  the  close 
6i*  December,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  persons 
perished ;  "  of  which  number,'*  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  **  probably 
tw^o  hundred  and  sixteen  died  of  that  malignant  distemper ;  and  one 
only  of  the  whole  number  resided,  not  in  Stratford,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Welcombe.  From  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
inhabitants  of  Stratford,  whose  names  appear  in  the  Register,  twenty^ 
one  are  to  be  subducted,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  have  died 
in  six  months,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  for  in  the  five  pre- 
ceding years,  reckoning,  according  to  the  style  of  that  time,  from 
March  25,  1559,  to  March  25,  1564,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
persons  were  burie^l  at  Stratford,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  ten  were 
townsmen :  that  is,  of  these  latter,  forty-two  died  each  year  at  an 
average.  Supposing  one  in  thirty-five  to  have  died  annually,  the  total 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  at  that  period  was  one  thou^ 
sand  four  hundred  and  seventy ;  and  consequently  the  plague,  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year  1564,  carried  off  more  than  a  seventh  part 
of  them*  Fortunately  for  mankind  it  did  not  reach  the  house  in  which 
the  infant  Shakspeare  lay ;  for  not  one  of  that  name  appears  in  the 
dead  list  May  we  suppose,  that,  like  Horace,  he  lay  secure  and  fear- 
less  in  the  midst  of  contagion  and  death,  protected  by  the  Muses,  to 
whom  his  future  life  was  to  be  devoted,  and  covered  over; — 


sacrd 


Lamvqmy  coUataqiie  fm/rto^ 

Non  sine  Diis  animosus  inJamJ*  * 

It  IS  now  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
mode  which  was  adopted  in  the  education  of  this  aspiring  genius;  all 
that  time  has  left  us  on  the  subject  is,  that  he  was  sent,  though  but 


*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol  u  p,  84,  B5. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE    HOUSE  IN  WHICH    SHAKSPEARE    WAS   BOEN  PLAGUE  AT  STMATFORD,    JUNE   1564 

SHAKSPEAEE  EDUCATED  AT  THE  FREE-SCHOOL  OF  STRATFORD — STATE  UF  EDUCATION, 
AKD  OF  JUVENILE  LITERATURE  IN  THE  COUNTRY  AT  THIS  PERIOD — ^  EXTENT  OF 
SHAKSFEARE'S   ACQUIREMENTS   AS   A   SCHOLAR. 

1  HE  experience  of  the  last  half  century  has  fidly  proved,  that  every 
thing  relative  to  the  history  of  our  immortal  dramatist  has  been 
received,  and  received  justly  too,  by  the  public  with  an  avidity  pro- 
portional to  his  increasing  fame.  What,  if  recorded  of  a  less 
celebrated  characters  might  be  deemed  very  uninteresting,  imme- 
diately acquires,  when  attached  to  the  mighty  name  of  Shakspeare, 
an  importance  nearly  unparalleled.  No  apology,  therefore,  can  be 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  any  fact  or  circumstance,  however 
minute,  which  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  connected  with  his  bio- 
graphy ;  tradition,  indeed,  has  been  so  sparing  of  her  communications 
on  this  subject,  that  every  addition  to  her  little  store  has  been 
hitherto  welcomed  with  the  most  lively  sensation  of  pleasure,  nor 
will  the  attempt  to  collect  and  embody  these  scattered  fragments  be 
unattended  with  its  reward. 

The  birth-place  of  our  poet,  the  spot  where  he  drew  the  first 
breath  of  life,  where  Fancy 

led  the  little  prattler,  and  with  eonga 

Oft  sooth'd  his  wondering  ears, 

has  been  the  object  of  laudable  curiosity  to  thousands,  and  happily 
the  very  roof  that  sheltered  his  infant  innocence  can  still  be  pointed 
out.  It  stands  in  Henley-street,  and,  though  at  present  forming  two 
separate  tenements,  was  originally  but  one  house-*     The  premises 

•  It  is  with  some  apprehension  of  imposition  that  I  quote  the  following  passage  from 
Mr.  Samuel  Ireland's  Picturesque  Views  on  the  River  Avon*  This  gentleman,  the  father 
of  the  youth  who  endeavoured  so  grossly  to  deceive  the  public  by  the  fabrication  of  a  large 


the  Eighth,  which,  by  the  order  of  Qjaeea  Elizabeth,  in  her  Injunctions 
of  1559,  was  admitted,  to  the  exdusion  of  all  others :  "  Every  scliool- 
roaster,"  says  the  thirty-ninth  Injunction,  **  shall  teach  the  grammar 
set  forth  by  King  Henrie  the  Eighth,  of  noble  memorie,  and  continued 
in  tlie  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  none  other  i'  and  in  the  Booke 
of  certain  Cannons,  1571,  it  is  again  directed,  **  Uiat  no  other  gram- 
mar shall  be  taught,  but  only  that  which  the  Queen*s  I^lajestie  hath 
commanded  to  be  read  in  all  schooles,  through  the  whole  realm.'* 

With  the  exception  of  Wolsey's  Rudmenta  Grammaticesy  printed  in 
1536,  and  taught  in  his  school  at  Ipswich,  and  a  similar  work  of 
Collet* s,  established  in  his  seminary  in  St  PauFs  cliurchyard,  this  was 
the  grammar  publicly  and  universally  adopted,  and  without  doubt  the 
instructor  of  Shakspeare  in  the  language  of  Rome. 

Another  initiatory  work,  which  we  may  almost  confidently  affirm 
him  to  have  studied  under  the  tuition  of  the  master  of  the  free-school 
at  Stratford,  was  the  production  of  one  Ockland,  and  entitled  EIPH- 
NAPXIA,  sive  Elizabetha.  The  object  of  this  book,  which  is  written 
in  Latin  verse,  is  to  panegyrise  the  characters  and  government  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and  it  was,  therefore,  enjoined  by  autho^ 
rity  to  be  read  as  a  classic  in  every  grammar-school,  and  to  be 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  every  young  scholar  in  the 
kingdom  j  "  a  matchless  contrivance,*'  remarks  Bisliop  Hurd,  '*  to 
imprint  a  sense  of  loyalty  on  the  minds  of  the  people*"  * 

To  these  school-books,  to  which,  being  introduced  by  compulsory 
edicts,  there  is  no  doubt  Shakspeare  was  indebted  for  some  learning 
and  much  loyalty,  may  be  added,  as  another  resource  to  which  he  was 
directed  by  his  master,  the  Dictionary  of  Syr  Thomas  Elliot,  declaring 
Latin  by  English,  as  greatly  improved  and  enriched  by  Thomas 
Cooper  in  1552,  This  lexicon,  the  most  copious  and  celebrated  of 
Its  day,  was  received  into  almost  every  school,  and  underwent  nume- 
rous editions,  namely,  in  1559,  and  in  1565,  under  the  title  of  The- 
saurus LingtuB  Romans  et  BritanniccBy  and  again  in  1573,  1578,  and 


Moral  and  Political  Dialogue!,  vol,ii.  p.  28,  edit.  178S- 
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1584.  Elizabeth  not  only  recommended  the  lexicon  of  Cooper,  and 
professed  the  highest  esteem  for  him,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
utility  of  his  work  toward  the  promotion  of  classical  literature,  but 
she  more  substantially  expressed  her  opinion  of  his  worth  by  pro- 
moting him  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester  in  1569,  and  to  the  bishop- 
rics of  Lincoln  and  Winchester  in  1570  and  1584,  at  which  latter  see 
he  died  on  tlie  29th  of  April,  1594.* 

Thus  far  we  may  be  allowed,  on  good  grounds,  to  trace  the  very 
books  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare,  during  his  short 
noviciate  in  classical  learning ;  to  proceed  farther,  would  be  to  indulge 
in  mere  conjecture,  but  we  may  add,  and  with  every  just  reason  for 
the  inference,  that  from  these  productions,  and  from  the  few  minor 
classics  which  he  had  time  to  study  at  this  seminary,  aU  that  the  most 
precocious  genius,  at  such  a  period  of  life,  and  under  so  transient  a 
direction  of  the  mind  to  classic  lore,  could  acquire,  was  obtained  f 


*^  That  schoolmasters  and  lexicographers  were  not  usually  so  well  reworded,  notwith* 
st&ndiDg  the  high  value  placed  on  classical  literatui'e  at  this  period,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  complaint  of  Aschnm :  ^*  It  is  pilie,"  says  he,  "  that  commonlie  more  care  is  had, 
yea,  and  that  amonge  verie  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunnynge  man  for  their  horse^ 
than  a  cunnynge  man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  worde,  but  they  do  so  in  deede. 
For,  to  the  one  they  will  gladlie  give  a  stipend  of  200  crownes  by  yearc,  and  lotli  to  offer 
to  the  other  200  shillings,  God*  that  sitteth  in  heaven,  laugh cth  thdr  choice  to  skorne, 
and  rewardeth  their  liberalitie  as  it  shoold ;  for  he  gufferelh  them  to  have  tame,  and  well 
ordered  horse,  but  wilde  and  iinfortunate  children ;  and  therefore,  in  the  cnde,  they  finde 
more  pleasure  in  their  horse  than  comforte  in  their  children."  ^ — Aschara's  M^orks,  Ben* 
net*8  edition,  p.  212. 

f  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  Eclogues  of  Mantuanus  the  Carmelite  may  have 
been  one  of  the  school-books  of  Shakspeare.  He  is  familiarly  quoted  and  praised  in 
the  following  passage  from  Love's  Labour's  Lost :  — 

**  Hoi,  Faust e^  precor  gelid d  tpimtda  pecus  omrie  sub  umbf'd  Ruminate  —  and  so  forth. 
Ah,  good  old  Mantua!    I  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice: 

-^—  Vinegiaf  Vinegia^ 


Chi  non  ie  redct  ci  non  ie  prcgia* 

Old  Maiituan !  old  Manluau !  who  understandeth  thee  not,  loves  thee  not,'*  Act  iv. 
ic  2.  And  his  Eclogues,  be  it  remciubercd,  were  translated  and  printed,  together  with 
the  Latin  on  the  opposite  page,  for  the  use  of  schools,  before  tlie  commencement  of  our 
author's  education ;  and  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr,  Malone,  from  Nashe's  Apologie  of 
Pierce  Penmlessy  15D3,  appear  to  have  continued  ia  use  long  after  its  termination.  **  With 

£    2 
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The  universality  of  classical  education  about  the  era  of  1575,  when, 
it  is  probable,  Shakspeare  had  not  long  entered  on  the  acquisitions  of 
the  Latin  elements,  was  such  that  no  person  of  rank  or  property  could 
be  deemed  accomplished  who  had  not  been  thorouglily  imbued  witli 
the  learning  and  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  knowledge 
which  had  been  previously  confined  to  the  clergy  or  professed  scholars, 
became  now  diffused  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  even  in- 
fluenced, in  a  considerable  degree,  the  minds  and  manners  of  the 
softer  sex.  Elizabeth  herself  led  the  way  in  this  career  of  erudition, 
and  she  was  soon  followed  by  the  ladies  of  her  court,  who  were  taught, 
as  Warton  observes,  not  only  to  distil  strong  waters,  but  to  construe 
Greek.* 

Tlie  fashion  of  the  court  speedily  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  and  every  individual  possessed  of  a  decent 
competency,  was  solicitous  that  his  children  should  acquire  the  lite- 
rature in  vogue.  Had  the  father  of  our  poet  continued  in  prosperous 
circumstances,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  his  son  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  customary  erudition  of  the 
times;  but  we  have  alrea<ly  seen,  that  in  1579  he  was  so  reduced 
in  fortune,  as  to  be  excused  a  weekly  payment  of  4d,  a  state  of  de- 
pression which  had  no  doubt  existed  some  time  before  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford. 

One  result  therefore  of  these  pecuniary  difficulties  was  the  removal 
of  young  Shakspeare  from  the  free-school,  an  event  which  has  occa- 
sioned, among  his  biographers  and  numerous  commentators,  much 
controversy  and  conjecture  as  to  the  extent  of  his  classical  attain^ 
ments. 

From  the  short  period  which  tradition  allows  us  to  suppose  that 
our  poet  continued  imder  the  instruction  of  a  master,  we  have  a  right 


the  first  and  second  leafe,  he  plaics  very  preUUic,  and,  in  ordinarie  terms  of  cxteniiating, 
verdits   Pierce  Pennilesse  for  a    gram  mar-school  wit;  sales,  Iiis  marginc  is  as  deeply 
learned  as,  Fansie^  precor  geiifUJ'     Mantuanus  was  translated  by  Cweorge  Turberville  in 
15675  and  reprinted  in  15*)4.  —  Vide  Reed's  Sliakspeare,  vol,  vii.  p.  95, 
♦  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii,  p,  49  L 
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to  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  his  genius  and  industry,  he  must 
necessarily  have  made  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
languages.  That  he  was  called  home  to  assist  his  father,  we  are  told 
by  Mr,  Rowe ;  and  consequently,  as  the  family  was  numerous  and 
under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  found  much 
time  to  prosecute  what  he  had  commenced  at  school  The  accounts, 
therefore,  which  have  descended  to  us,  on  the  authority  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Drayton,  Suckling,  &c.  that  he  had  not  much  learning,  that  he  de- 
pended almost  exclusively  on  his  native  genius,  [thai  his  Latin  wets 
smalt  and  his  Greek  less^)  ought  to  have  been,  without  scruple, 
admitted*  Fuller,  who  was  a  diligent  and  accurate  enquirer,  has 
given  us  in  his  Worthies,  printed  in  1662,  the  most  full  and  express 
opinion  on  the  subject.  *'  He  was  an  eminent  instance,"  he  remarksi 
"  of  the  truth  of  that  rule,  Foeia  non  Jit^  sed  nascitur ;  one  is  not 
made  but  born  a  poet*  Indeed  his  learning  was  very  little,  so  that 
as  Cornish  diamonds  are  not  polished  by  any  lapidary,  but  are  pointed 
and  smoothed  even  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  eartli,  so  nature  itself 
was  all  the  art  which  was  used  upon  him/*  * 

Notwithstanding  this  uniform  assertion  of  the  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors  of  Shakspeare,  relative  to  his  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  many  of  his  modern 
commentators  have  strenuously  insisted  upon  his  intimacy  with  both, 
among  whom  may  be  enumerated,  as  the  most  zealous  and  decided 
on  this  point,  the  names  of  Gildon,  Sewell,  Pope,  Upton,  Grey,  and 
^VTmlley-  The  dispute,  however,  has  been  nearly,  if  not  altogether 
terminated,  by  the  Essat/  of  Dr,  Farmer  on  Ike  Learning  of  Skak* 
spearej  who  has,  by  a  mode  of  research  equally  ingenious  and  convinc- 
ing, clearly  proved  that  all  the  passages  which  had  been  triumphantly 
brought  forward  as  instances  of  the  classical  literature  of  Shakspeare^ 
were  taken  from  translations,  or  from  original,  and  once  popular,  pro- 
ductions in  his  native  tongue.  Yet  the  conclusion  drawn  from  this 
essay,  so  far  a^  it  respects  the  portion  of  latinity  wliich  our  poet  had 


•  Worthies,  p.  iii.  p.  12G. 
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acquired  and  preserved,  as  the  result  of  his  school-education,  appears 
to  us  greatly  too  restricted.  "  He  rematiiered"  says  the  Doctor,  "  pet'- 
haps  enough  of  his  school-boy  learning  to  put  the  Hig,  hag,  hogy  into  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans :  and  might  pick  up  in  the  writers  of  the 
time,  or  the  course  of  his  conversation,  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  of 
French  or  Italian ;  but  his  studies  were  most  demonstratively  confined 
to  nature  and  his  own  language.* 

A  very  late  writer,  in  combating  this  part  of  the  conclusioii  of 
Dr,  Farmer,  has  advanced  an  opinion  in  several  respects  so  similar  to 
our  own,  that  it  will  be  necessary,  in  justice  to  him  and  previous  to  any 
further  expansion  of  the  idea  which  we  have  embraced,  to  quote  his 
words.  ^  Notwithstanding,"  says  he,  ^'  Dr.  Farmer's  essay  on  tlie 
deficiency  of  Shakspeare  in  learning,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to 
be  one  who  does  not  conceive  that  his  proofs  of  that  fact  sufficiently 
warrant  his  conclusions  from  them :  *  that  his  studies  were  demon^ 
strably  confined  to  nature  and  his  own  language'  is,  as  Dr.  Farmer 
concludes,  true  enough ;  but  when  it  is  added,  '  that  he  only  picked 
up  in  conversation  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  of  French,  or  remembered 
enough  of  his  school-boy's  learning  to  put  hig^  hag^  hog^  in  the 
mouths  of  others :'  he  seems  to  me  to  go  beyond  any  evidence  pro- 
duced by  him  of  so  little  knowledge  of  languages  in  Shakspeare. 
He  proves  indeed  sufficiently,  that  Sliakspeare  chiefly  read  English 
books,  by  his  copying  sometimes  minutely  the  very  errors  made  in 
them,  many  of  which  he  might  have  corrected,  if  he  had  consulted 
the  original  Latin  books  made  use  of  by  those  writers :  but  this  does 
not  prove  tliat  he  was  not  able  to  read  Latin  well  enough  to  examine 
those  originals  if  he  chose;  it  only  proves  his  indolence  and  indiffer- 
ence about  accuracy  in  minute  articles  of  no  importance  to  the  chief 
object  in  view  of  supplying  himself  with  subjects  for  dramatic  compo- 
sitions* Do  we  not  every  day  meet  with  numberless  instances  of 
similar  and  much  greater  oversights  by  persons  well  skilled  in  Greek 
as  well  as  Latin,  and  professed  critics  also  of  the  writings  and  abilities 


^  Reed's  Shakspearf,  vol.  iL  p.  85. 
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of  odiers?  If  Sliakspeare  made  an  ignorant  man  pronounce  the 
French  word  bras  hke  the  English  brass^  and  evidently  on  purpose, 
as  being  a  probable  mistake  by  soch  an  unlearned  speaker ;  has  not 
one  learned  modern  in  writing  Latin  made  Paginibus  of  PaginiSf  and 
another  mentioned  a  person  as  being  born  in  the  reign  of  Charles  die 
First,  and  yet  as  dying  in  1600,  full  twenty-five  years  before  the 
accession  of  that  king  ?  Such  mistakes  arise  not  from  ignorance,  but 
a  heedless  inattention,  while  their  thoughts  are  better  occupied  with 
more  important  subjects ;  as  tlxose  of  Shakspeare  were  with  forming 
his  plots  and  his  characters,  instead  of  examining  critically  a  great 
Greek  volume  to  see  whether  he  ought  to  write  on  this  side  of  Tiber 
or  07i  that  side  of  Tiber ;  which  however  very  possibly  he  might  not 
be  able  to  read ;  but  Latin  was  more  universally  learnt  in  that  age, 
and  even  by  women,  many  of  whom  could  both  write  and  speak  it ; 
therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  be  so  very  deficient  in  that 
language,  as  some  would  persuade  us,  by  evidence  which  does  not 
amount  to  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fact  Nay,  even  although  he  had  a 
sufficiency  of  Latin  to  understand  any  Latin  book,  if  he  chose  to  do 
it,  yet  how  many  in  modern  times,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
are  led  by  mere  indolence  to  prefer  translations  of  them,  in  case  they 
cannot  read  Latin  with  such  perfect  ease,  as  never  to  be  at  a  loss  for 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  so  as  to  be  forced  to  read  some  sentences 
twice  over  before  they  can  understand  them  rightly.  That  Shaks- 
peare was  not  an  eminent  Latin  scliolar  may  be  very  true,  but  tliat  he 
was  so  totally  ignorant  as  to  know  nothing  more  than  Aic,  ha^c,  hocy 
must  have  better  proofs  before  I  can  be  convinced/'  * 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Shakspeare,  hke  most  boys  who  have 
spent  but  two  or  three  years  at  a  grammar-school,  acquired  just  as 
much  Latin  as  woidd  enable  him,  with  the  assistance  of  a  lexicon, 
and  no  little  share  of  assiduity,  to  construe  a  minor  classic ;  a  degree 
of  acquisition  which  we  every  day  see,  unless  forwarded  by  much  lei- 
sure and  much  private  industry,  immediately  becomes  stationary,  and 


•  Ccnsura  Litcraria,  vol,  ix,  p*  285. 
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would  naturally  iocliue  him  to  require  the  assistance  of  his  son,  in 
the  only  way  in  which,  at  that  time,  he  could  be  senriceable  to  him  j 
and  thirdly,  we  may  adduce  tlie  following  passages  from  the  works  of 
our  Dramatist,  which  seem  to  imply  a  more  than  theoretic  intimacy 
with  his  lather's  business.     In  the  Winter's  Tale,  the  Clown  exclaims, 

**  Let  me  sec  :  —  Every  *leven  wether  —  tods ;  every  tod  yields  —  pound  and  odd 
shilling :  fifteen  hundred  shorn,  —  What  comes  the  wool  to  ?"  Act  IF,  Scene  2. 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Farmer  remarks,  "  that  to  tod  is  used  as  a  verb 
by  dealers  in  wool ;  thus,  they  say,  *  Twenty  sheep  ought  to  tod  fifty 
pounds  of  wool,'  &c.  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  Clown's  words 
is,  '  Every  eleven  wether  tods ;  i,  e-  will  produce  a  tod^  or  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  wool ;  every  tod  yields  a  pound  and  some  odd  shil- 
lings ;  what  then  will  the  wool  of  fifteen  hundred  yield  ?' " 

**  Tlie  occupation  of  his  father,"  subjoins  Mr.  Malone,  **  furnished 
our  poet  with  accurate  knowledge  on  this  subject  j  for  two  potinds  and 
a  half  of  wool  is,  I  am  told,  a  very  good  produce  from  a  sheep  at  the 
time  of  shearing," 

*'  Eve}*y  Ueven  wether  —  tods,^  adds  Mn  Ritson,  **  has  been  rightly 
expounded  to  mean  that  the  wool  of  eleven  sheep  would  weigh  a  tod^ 
or  281b,  Each  fleece  woidd,  therefore,  be  2lb.  8oz.  llldr.,  and  the 
whole  produce  ofjifteen  hundred  shoim  136  iod^  1  clove,  2lb.  6oz,  2dr, 
which  at  pound  and  odd  shilling  per  tod^  would  yield  143/.  3«.  Od. 
Our  author  was  too  familiar  with  the  subject  to  be  suspected  of 
inaccuracy. 

**  Indeed  it  appears  from  Stafford's  Breefe  Conceipte  of  English 
PoUicye^  1581,  p.  16,  that  the  price  of  a  tod  of  wool  was  at  that  period 
twenty  or  two  and  twenty  shillings:  so  that  the  medium  price  was 
exactly  ^ pound  and  odd  shilling,^  ^^'^ 

In  Hamlet,  the  prince  justly  observes^ 


There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends^ 
Rough-hem  them  how  we  wilL 


Act  V.  Settle  2, 
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but  that  the  father  of  our  poet,  the  former  baihff'of  Stratford,  should 
employ  his  children,  instead  of  servants,  in  tlie  slaughter  of  his 
cattle,  is  a  position  so  revolting,  so  unnecessarily  degrading  on  the 
part  of  the  father,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nuist  !iave  been  so  discord- 
ant with  the  well-known  humane  and  gentle  cast  of  the  poet's  disj)o- 
sition,  that  we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  allow  ourselves  to  conceive 
that  any  credibility  can  be  attached  to  such  a  report. 

At  what  age  he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  wool-trade,  cannot 
now  be  positively  ascertained ;  but  as  he  was  early  taken  from  school, 
for  this  purpose,  we  shall  probably  not  err  far,  if  we  suppose  this 
change  to  have  taken  place  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  ;  a  com- 
putation which  includes  a  period  of  scholastic  education  sufficiently 
long  to  have  imbued  him  with  just  such  a  portion  ol'  classical  lore,  as 
an  impartial  enquirer  into  liis  life  and  works  would  be  willing  to 
admit 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  when  our  poet  was  in  his  twelfth 
year,  and  in  the  summer  of  1575,  an  event  occurred  which  must  have 
made  a  great  impression  on  his  mind  ;  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  Kenelworth  Castle*  That 
young  Shakspeare  was  a  spectator  of  the  festivities  on  this  occasion, 
was  first  suggested  by  Bishop  Percy  *,  who,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  the  English  Stage,  speaking  of  the  old  Coventry  play  of  Hock 
Tuesday,  which  was  performed  before  Her  Majesty  during  her  resi- 
dence at  the  castle,  observes, — ^"  Whatever  this  old  play,  or  *  storiaJ 
show,'  was  at  the  time  it  was  exliibited  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  had 
probably  our  young  Shakspeare  for  a  spectator,  who  was  then  in  his 
twelfth  year,  and  doubtless  attended  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country  at  these  '  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenelworth,*  f 
whence  Stratford  is  only  a  few  miles  distant.     And  as  tlie  Queen  was 


•  Mr.  Maloiie  is  aifMa  of  opinion  that  Slmkspeare  was  present  at  tliis  magnificent  recep- 
tion ot  Elizabeth.     Vide  '*  Inquiry/'  p,  150.  note  82. 

t  So  denominated  from  a  tract,  written  by  George  Gascoigne  Esq^  entitled  **  The 
Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenelworth  Castle/*  It  is  inserted  in  Nichok't  Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^  voL  i« 
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war^osed  witli  the  sound  of  cornets,  and  other  instruments  of  loud 
music*     Witliin  the  base-court  was  erected  a  stately  bridge,  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  seventy  feet  long,  over  which  the  Queen  was  to  pass ; 
and  on  each  side  stood  columns,  with  presents  upon   them  to   Her 
Majesty  from  the  gods*     Sihanus  offered  a  cage  of  wild-fowl,  and 
Pomona  various  sorts  of  fruits  ;  Ceres  gave  corn,  and  Bacchus  wine  ; 
Neptune  presented   sea-tish ;    Mars    the   habiliments    of  war ;    and 
Phoebus  ail  kinds  of  musical  instruments.     During  the  rest  of  her 
stay,  varieties  of  sports  and  shows  were  daily  exhibited.     In  thecha«e 
was  a  savage-man  clad  in  ivy  accompanied  by  satyrs  ;  there  were 
bear-baitings  and  iire-works,  Italian  tumblers,  and  a  country  brideale, 
running  at  the  Quintain,  and  Mor rice-dancing.     And,  that  no  sort  of 
diversion    might    be   omitted,  hither  came  the    Coventry-men  and 
acted  the  old  play  already  mentioned,  called  Hock  Tuesday,  a  kind  oi* 
tilting  match,  representing,  in  dumb  show,  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  by 
the  English,  in  the  reign  of  King  Ethelred.       There  were  besides  on 
the  pool,  a  Triton  riding  on  a  Mermaid  eighteen  feet  long,  and  Arion 
upon    a  Dolphin.       To   grace   the   entertainment,    the   Queen  here 
knighted  Sir  Thomas   Cecil,  eldest  son  to  the  lord  treasurer ;    Sir 
Henry  Cobham,  brother  to  the  Lord  Cobham  ;  Sir  Francis  Stanhope, 
and  Sir  Tnomas  Tresham*      An    estimate  may  be   formed  of  the 
expense  from  the  quantity  of  ordinary    beer,  that  was  drank  upon 
this  occasion,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  hogs^ 
heads.  * 

To  the  ardent  and  opening  mind  of  our  youthful  Bard  what  exqui- 
site delight  must  this  grand  festival  have  imparted,  the  splendour  of 
which,  as  Bishop  Kurd  remarks,  "  claims  a  remembrance  even  in  the 
annals  of  our  country/'  f  A  considerable  portion  of  the  very  my- 
thology which  he  had  just  been  studying  at  school,  was  here  brought 
before  his  eyes,  of  which  tlie  costume  and  language  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  first  poets  of  the  age ;    and  the  dramatic  cast  of  the 


•  Life  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  1727-     Svo.  p,  92, 

t  Hiird's  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  vol.  i.  p.  J48,     Edit  of  17^8, 
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If  Sliakspeare  were  taken  as  early  from  school  as  we  liafe^si^bsed, 
and  his  slender  attainments  in  latinity  strongly  warrant  the  supposition, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  building  on  the  traditional  hint  in  Rowe,  of 


borders  a  both  skies,  and  some  (for  change)  with  saud^  not  light  or  too  sod  or  soilj^  by 
dust,  but  smooth  and  &'mj  plea&ant  to  walk  on^  as  a  sea- shore  when  the  water  is  availd: 
then,  much  gracified  by  due  proportion  of  four  even  quarters;  in  the  midst  of  each,  upon 
a  base  a  two  foot  square,  and  high,  seemly  bordered  of  itselii  a  square  pilaster  rising  py- 
ramidally of  a  fifteen  foot  high:  si  nimetrically  pierced  through  from  a  foot  beneath,  until 
a  two  foot  of  the  top ;  whereupon  for  a  capita f^  an  orb  of  a  ten  inches  thick :  every  of 
these  {with  his  base)  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  of  one  whole  piece;  hewn  out  of  hard 
porphery,  and  witli  great  art  and  heed  (thinks  me)  thither  conveyed  and  there  erected. 
Where,  further  also,  by  great  cast  and  cost,  the  sweetness  of  savour  on  all  sides,  made  so  re- 
pirant  from  the  redulent  plants  and  fragrant  herbs  and  flowers,  in  form*  colour,  and  quantity 
so  dcliciously  variant;  and  fruit-trees  bedecked  with  apples,  pears,  and  ripe  cherries. 

'*  And  unto  these,  in  the  midst  against  the  terrace,  a  square  cage,  sumptuous  and 
beautiful,  joined  hard  to  the  north  wall  (that  a  tliat  side  gards  the  garden  as  the  garden 
the  castle),  of  a  rare  form  and  excellency,  was  raised;  in  height  a  twenty  foot,  thirty  long, 
and  a  fourteen  broad*  From  the  ground  strong  and  close,  reared  breast  high,  whereat  a 
soil  of  a  fair  moulding  was  couched  all  about:  from  that  upward,  four  great  windows  a 
front,  and  two  at  each  end,  every  one  a  five  foot  wide,  as  many  more  even  above  them, 
divided  on  all  parts  by  a  transome  and  architrave,  so  likewise  ranging  about  the  cage. 
Each  window  arched  in  the  top,  and  parted  from  other  in  even  distance  by  flat  fair  bolted 
columns,  all  in  form  and  beauty  like,  that  supported  a  comely  cornish  couched  all  along 
upon  the  bole  square ;  which  with  a  wire  net,  finely  knit,  of  mashes  six  sijuare,  an  inch 
wide  (as  it  were  for  a  flat  roof)  and  likewise  the  space  of  every  window  with  groat  cun» 
ning  and  comeliness,  even  and  tight  was  all  over-strained.  Under  the  cornish  again,  every 
part  beautified  with  great  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires ;  pointed,  tabled, 
rok  and  round  ;  garnished  with  their  gold,  by  skilful  head  and  hand,  and  by  toil  and  pencil 
so  lively  expressed,  as  it  niought  be  great  marvel  and  pleasure  to  consider  how  near  ex- 
cellency of  art  could  approach  unto  perfection  of  nature. 

**  Holes  were  there  also  and  caverns  in  orderly  distance  and  fashion,  voided  ijUo  the 
wall,  as  well  for  heat,  for  coolness,  for  roost  a  nights  and  refuge  in  weather,  as  also  for 
breeding  when  time  is.  More,  fair  even  and  fresh  hoUy-Uees  tor  pearching  and  proming, 
set  within,  toward  each  end  one. 

a  Hereto,  their  diversity  of  mcatis  their  fine  several  vessels  for  their  water  and  sundry 
griiijis;  and  a  man  skilful  and  diligent  to  look  to  them  and  tend  them, 

«  But  (shall  1  tell  you)  the  silver  sounded  lute,  without  the  sweet  touch  of  hand ;  the 
glorious  golden  cup,  without  the  fresh  fragrant  wine;  or  the  rich  rijig  with  gem,  without 
tlie  fair  featured  finger;  is  nothing  indeed  in  his  proper  grace  and  use:  even  so  His 
Honour  accounted  of  this  mansion,  till  he  had  placed  their  tenants  according.  Had  it 
therefore  replcnislicd  witJi  lively  birds,  English^  French^  Spaniah^  Canariav^  and  (1  am 
ileceived  if  I  saw  not  some)  J/ricafu     \Vhereby,  whether  it  became  more  dclightj&ome  in 
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to  this  tradition,  has,  in  a  note  to  Rowe's  Life,  declared  his  belief, 
*'  that,  on  leaving  school^  Shakspeare  was  placed  in  tlie  office  of  some 
country  attorney,  or  the  seneschal  of  some  manor  court*:**  a  po- 
sition which  we  think  improbable  only  in  point  of  time;  and,  m  jus- 
tice to  Mr,  Malone,  it  must  be  added,  that  in  other  places  he  has 
given  a  much  wider  latitude  to  the  period  of  this  engagement 

Tlie  circumstances  on  which  this  conjecture  has  been  founded, 
are  these:  — that,  in  the  first  place,  throughout  the  dramas  of  Shak- 
speare, there  is  interspersed  such  a  vast  variety  of  legal  phrases 
and  allusions,  expressed  with  such  technical  accuracy,  as  to  force  upon 
the  mind  a  conviction,  that  the  person  who  had  used  them  must  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  profession  of  the  law ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  at  the  close  of  Aubrey*s  manuscript  anecdotes  of  Shak- 
speare, which  are  said  to  have  been  collected,  at  an  early  period,  from 
the  information  of  the  neighbours  of  the  poet,  it  is  positively  asserted, 
that  our  bard  *'  understood  Latin  pretty  weU,  for  he  had  been  in  his 
younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country."  f 

On  the  first  of  these  data,  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr,  Malone,  in 
his  "  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare 
were  written,"  that  the  poet's  *'  knowledge  of  legal  terms  is  not  merely 
such  as  might  be  acquired  by  the  casual  observation  of  even  his  all- 
comprehending  mind ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  technical  skill ;  and  he 
is  so  fond  of  displaying  it  on  all  occasions,  that  I  suspect  he  was 
early  initiated  in  at  least  tlie  forms  of  law,  and  was  employed,  while 
he  yet  refnaincd  at  Stratford^  in  tlie  office  of  some  country^attorney, 
who  wai  at  the  same  time  a  petty  conveyancer,  and  perhaps  also  the 
seneschal  of  some  manor-court."  X  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
various  instances  are  given  of  his  legal  phraseology,  which  we  have 
copied  in  the  note  below  §  ;  and  here  we  must  remark  that  the  expres- 


•  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  GO,  note  7. 
i  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p. 276. 

§  *•  *  For  what  in  me  was  purchased^ 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  sort/ 

u  2 


\  Reed's  Sliakspcarc,  vol.iii.  p.  214. 
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of  his  visiting  London,  unfixed ;  a  portion  of  time  which  we  may 
iairl y  estimate  as  including  the  lapse  of  ten  years. 

With  regard  to  the  affirmation  of  Aubrey,  that  Shakspeare  had  been 
in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country,  the  same  ingenious 
critic  very  justly  remarks,  that  **  many  traditional  anecdotes,  though 
not  perfectly  accurate,  contain  an  adumbration  of  the  truth  ;**  and 
then  adds,  **  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  assertion  con- 
tains, though  not  the  truth,  yet  something  like  it:  1  mean  that  Shak- 
speare had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  his  younger  years  as  a 
teacher  in  the  country ;  though  Dr*  Farmer  has  incontestably  proved, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  a  teacher  of  Latin.  1  have  already  sug- 
gested my  opinion,  that  before  his  coming  to  London  he  had  acquired 
some  share  of  legal  knowledge  in  the  office  of  a  petty  country-con- 
veyancer, or  in  that  of  the  steward  of  some  manorial  conrt.  If  he 
began  to  appiy  to  this  study  at  the  age  of  eighteen^  two  years  afterwards 


voLxtil.  p.  127<  n,  4.  J  and  (Mr.  Malone*s  ediu)  vol*  x,  p,  202,  n,  8*     «  From  and  after  the 
determination  of  such  a  term,'  is  the  regular  language  of  conveyancers, 

*  Hnrably  complaining  to  Your  Highness.'  K*  Richard  JIL 

*  Humbly  complaining  to  Your  Lordship,  your  orator/  &c.  are  the  first  words  of  every 

bill  in  chancery. 

*  A  kiss  in  fee  fenii !  In  witness  whereof  these  parties  interchangeably  have  set  tlieir 
hands  and  seals.'  Troilus  and  Crcssida- 

*  Art  thou  ufcodaty  for  this  act?'  Ci/mhelinc* 
f  See  the  note  on  that  passagei  voL  xviii*  p.  507*  508.  n.  3.  Reed*s  edit* 

*  Are  those  precepts  served  ?*  says  Shallow  to  Davy,  in  K.  Htnrj/  IV* 
•*  Precept  in  this  seme  is  a  word  only  known  in  the  office  of  a  justice  of  peace. 

*  Tell  me  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 

Can'st  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine?'  K.  liicfianf  III. 

*  -  -"■ —  hiith  deviised^  granted,  and  to  farm  let,*  is  the  constant  language  of  leases.    What 
poet  but  Shakspeare  has  used  the  word  danised  in  this  sense  ? 

**  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  our  author  in  the  same  manner  may  be  proved  to  have 
been  equally  conversant  with  the  terms  of  divinity  or  physic.  Whenever  as  large  a 
number  of  instances  of  his  ecclesiastical  or  medicinal  knowledge  shall  be  produced,  what 
has  now  been  stated  will  certainly  not  be  entitled  to  any  weights"  Malonc,  Reed's 
Shakspeare,  vol,  ii,  p.  276.  n.!>. 
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But  you  affirm  (and  in  it  seems  most  ej^er) 
'Twill  make  a  lord  as  drunk  as  aoy  beggar. 
Bid  Norton  brew  such  ale  as  Shakspeare  fancies 
Did  put  Kit  Sly  into  such  lordly  trances : 
And  let  us  meet  there  (for  a  fit  of  gladness) 
And  drink  ourselves  merry  in  sober  sadness. 

"  Wlien  the  Stratford  lads  went  over  to  Bidford,  they  tbimd  the 
to]>ers  were  gone  to  Evesham  fair ;  but  were  told,  if  they  wished  to 
try  their  strength  with  the  sippers,  they  were  ready  for  the  contest. 
This  being  acceded  to,  our  bard  and  his  companions  were  staggered 
at  the  first  outset,  when  they  thought  it  adviseable  to  sound  a  retreat, 
while  the  means  of  retreat  were  practicable  ;  and  then  had  scarce 
marched  half  a  mile,  before  they  were  all  forced  to  lay  down  more 
than  their  arms,  and  encamp  in  a  very  disorderly  and  unmilitary 
form,  under  no  better  covering  than  a  large  crab-tree  ;  and  there 
they  rested  till  morning : 

"  This  tree  is  yet  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road.  If,  as  it  has" 
been  observed  by  the  late  Mr.  T*  Warton,  the  meanest  hovel  to  which 
Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  interests  curiosity,  and  acquires  an  im- 
portance, surely  the  tree  that  has  spread  its  shade  over  him,  and 
sheltered  him  fiom  the  dews  of  the  night,  has  a  claim  to  our 
attention. 

**  In  the  morning,  when  the  company  awakened  our  bard,  the  story 
says  they  intreated  him  to  return  to  Bidford,  and  renew  the  charge ; 
but  this  he  declined,  and  looking  round  upon  the  adjoining  villages, 
exclaimed,  ^  No  !  I  have  had  enough ;  I  have  drank  with 

Piping  Pebworlh,  Dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hillbro/  Hungry  Grafton, 
Dudging  Exhall,  Papist  Wicksford, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  Drunken  BidfoTKl.' 

**  Of  the  truth  of  this  story  I  have  very  little  doubt :  it  is  certain 
that  the  crab-tree  is  known  all  round  the  country  by  the  name  of 
Shakspeare*s  crab ;  and  tliat  the  villages  to  which  the  allusion  is 
made,  all  bear  the  epithets  here  given  them  :  the  people  of  Feb- 
worth  are  still  famed  for  their  skill  on  the  pipe  and  tabor  ;  Hill  borough 
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downe,  the  houses  were  so  shaken :  a  part  of  the  castell  at  Bishops 
Stratford  in  Essex  fell  downe-  Tliis  earthquake  indured  in  or  about 
London  not  passing  one  minute  of  an  houre,  and  was  no  more  felt 
But  afterward  in  Kent,  and  on  the  sea  coast  it  was  felt  three  times ; 
and  at  Sandw  ich  at  six  of  the  clocke  the  land  not  onelie  quaked,  but 
the  sea  also  fomed,  so  that  the  ships  tottered,  At  Dover  also  the  same 
houre  was  the  like,  so  that  a  p6ece  of  the  cliffe  fell  into  the  sea, 
with  also  a  peece  of  the  castell  wall  there:  a  piece  of  Saltwood 
castell  in  Kent  feU  downe;  and  in  the  church  of  Hide  the  bels 
were  heard  to  sound.  A  peece  of  Sutton  church  in  Kent  fell  downe, 
the  earthquake  being  there  not  onlie  felt,  but  also  heard.  And  in  all 
these  places  and  others  in  east  Kent,  the  same  earthquake  was  felt 
three  times  to  move,  to  wit,  at  six,  at  nine,  and  at  eleven  of  the 
plocke."  *  In  this  passage,  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
revert,  the  violence  and  universaHty  of  the  event  describeil,  are  such 
as  would  almost  necessarily  form  an  era  for  reference  in  the  poet's 
mind ;  and  the  date,  indeed,  of  the  prima  stamina  of  the  play  in 
which  the  line  above-mentioned  is  found,  may  be  nearly  ascertained 
by  this  allusion. 

If,  as  some  of  his  commentators  have  supposed,  Shakspeare  pos- 
sessed any  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, it  is  highly  probable  that  the  acquisition  must  have  been 
obtained  in  the  interval  which  took  place  between  his  quitting  the 
grammar-school  of  Stratford  and  his  marriage,  a  period,  if  our  arrange- 
ment be  admitted,  of  about  six  years ;  and  consequently,  any  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  will  almost  necessarily  claim  a  place  at  the  close 
of  tliis  chapter. 

That  the  dramas  of  our  great  poet  exhibit  numerous  instances  in 
which  both  these  languages  are  introduced,  and  especially  the  former, 
of  which  we  have  an  entire  scene  in  Henry  V.,  will  not  be  denied  by 
any  reader  of  his  works ;  nor  will  any  person,  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  his  times,  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  might  not  have  ac- 
quired by  his  own  industry,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  introduce 


•  Holioslied^s  Chronicles,  vol  iv,  p.  li;6,  edit,  of  1808. 
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^<  Wliat  ends  this  strange  eventful  history 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion^ 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  tiling/' 

"  Now  —  why  have  recourse  for  an  insipid  preposition  to  a  lan- 
guage of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  totally  ignorant  ?  I  always 
supposed  therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some  peculiar  circum- 
stance well  known  in  those  times,  which  must  have  induced  him  to 
give  this  motley  garb  to  his  language :  — but  what  that  circumstance 
was  I  could  not  discover  until  I  accidentally  in  a  foreign  literary 
journal,  met  with  a  review  of  a.  republication  of  that  poem  of  Garnier 
at  Paris,  in  which  were  inserted,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poem,  a  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Admiral  Coligny  on  the 
night  after  his  murder  at,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  in  the 
following  lines : 

<^  Sanspieds^  sans  mains^  sans  nez^  sans  orcilles^  sansyeuxy 
Meurtri  de  totUes  parts ;  la  barbe  et  les  chcveux 
Poudreux^  ensanglaniezy  chose presqne  inaedible ! 
Tant  cette  vision  etoit  triste  et  horrible  f* 

"  Here  it  immediately  appeared  to  what  author  Shakspeare  had 
gone  for  the  archetype  of  his  own  description  of  the  last  stage  of  old 
age,  which,  by  a  parody  on  the  above  lines,  he  meant  to  represent  like 
to  that  mutilated  ghost ;  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  read 
that  poem  in  the  original ;  for  we  even  find  the  meurtri  de  toutes  parts 
imitated  by  sans  every  thing.  A  friend  of  mine  formerly  mentioned  this 
to  Mr.  Steevens,  and  he  has  briefly  noticed  this  parody,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  in  his  joint  edition  along  with  Johnson  *,  but  he  did  not  copy 
the  original  lines  of  Garnier ;  nor  so  far  as  I  know  any  editor  since ; 
which  however  are  too  remarkable  to  be  altogether  consigned  to  obli- 
vion ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely,  that  any  Englishman  will  ever  read 
through  that  long  dull  poem ;  neither  should  I  myself  have  known  of 

*  This  notice  does  not  appear  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  1803. 
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those  lines,  if  they  had  not  been  quoted  as  a  specimen.  Steevens^s 
note  is  so  very  brief  as  to  be  quite  obscure  in  regard  to  what  conse- 
quence he  thought  deducibie  iVom  the  imitation  :  lie  seems  to  suggest 
as  if  til  ere  might  have  been  some  English  translation  of  the  poem 
published,  though  now  unknown ;  this  is  the  constant  refuge  for 
Shakspeare^s  knowletlge  of  any  thing  written  originally  in  another  lan- 
guage. But  even  if  the  fact  were  true,  yet  no  translator  would  have 
preserved  the  repetition  ol'that  word^a;^'*;  for  this  he  must  have  c^one 
to  the  French  poem  itself,  tlierefore  must  at  least  have  been  able  to 
read  that  line  in  French,  if  not  also  tiie  whole  description  of  the  ghost; 
and  if  that,  why  not  able  also  to  read  other  French  books  ?  It  may 
indeed,  be  supposed ^  that  some  friend  may  have  shown  him  the  above 
description,  and  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  French  lines, 
but  this  is  only  to  make  a  second  supposition  in  order  to  support  a 
former  one  made  without  sufficient  foundation :  we  may  just  as  well 
make  a  single  supposition  at  once,  that  he  was  himself  able  to  read  and 
understand  it,  since  he  has  evidently  derived  from  it  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  decrepitude  of  old  age-  Upon  the  whole,  if  his  copy  of  a 
single  word  from  Holinshed,  viz.  *  on  thu  side  Tiber,'  is  a  proof  of  his 
having  read  that  historian,  why  also  is  not  his  copy  of  the  repetition  of 
sans^  and  his  parody  of  CoHgny*s  ghost,  an  equally  good  proof  of  his 
having  read  the  poem  of  Gamier  in  the  original  French  language?  To 
reason  otherwise  is  to  say,  that  when  he  gives  us  bad  French,  this 
proves  him  not  to  understand  it ;  and  that  when  he  gives  us  crood 
French,  appHed  with  propriety  and  even  with  ingenuity,  yet  this  again 
equally  proves  that  he  neither  understood  wliat  he  wrote,  nor  was  so 
much  as  able  to  read  the  French  lines,  which  he  has  thus  so  wittily 
imitated.  * 

Dr.  Farmer  has  liimself  granted  that  Shakspeare  began  to  learn 
Latin :  why  then  not  allow,  from  premises  still  more  copious  and 
convincing,  that   he   began   likewise    to  learn    French   and   Italian  ? 


•  Cetisuru  Literaria,  vol.  ix,  p.  287.  et  seq. 
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That  he  wanted  not  inclination  for  the  attempt,  the  frequent  use  of 
these  languages  in  his  works  will  sufficiently  evince ;  that  he  had 
some  leisure  at  the  period  which  we  have  appropriated  to  these 
acquisitions,  namely,  between  the  years  1576  and  1582,  few  will  be 
disposed  to  deny ;  and  that  he  had  books  which  might  enable  him 
to  make  some  progress  in  tliese  studies,  the  following  list  will 
ascertain :  — 

1.  A  Treaty se  English  and  French  right  necessary e  and  profitable 
for  all  young  Children*     1560, 

2.  Principal  Rules  of  the  Italian  Grammar,  &c.  Newly  corrected 
and  imprinted  by  Wykes :   1560,  reprinted  1567* 

3.  The  Italian  Grammar  and  Dictionary  :  By  W,  Thomas.     1561. 

4.  Lentulo's  Itahan  Grammar,  put  into  English  :  By  Henry  Gren- 
them.     1578* 

5.  Ploiche,  Peter,  Introduction  to  the  French  Tongue-     1578. 

6-  An  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionarie,  containing  foure  sundrie 
tongues :  namelicj  English,  Latine,  Greeke,  and  French  ;  By  L  Baret. 
1580.  * 

In  short,  with  regard  to  the  literature  of  Shakspeare,  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  truth  will  be  found  to  arise  from  taking  a  me- 
dium course  between  the  conclusions  of  Dn  Farmer,  and  of  those  who 
have  gone  into  a  contrary  extreme.  Tliat  he  had  made  some  and  that 
the  usual  progress  in  the  Latin  language  during  the  short  period  of 
his  school-education,  it  is,  we  think,  in  vain  to  deny  ;  but  that  he  ever 
attained  the  power  of  reading  a  Roman  classic  with  facility,  cannot 
with  any  probability  be  affirmed :  it  will  be  likewise,  we  are  disposed 
to  believe,  equally  rational  and  correct,  if  we  conclude,  from  the 
evidence  which  his  genius  and  his  works  afford,  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  French  and  Italian  languages  was  not  merely  confined  to 
the  picking  up  a  famUiar  phrase  or  two  from  the  conversation  or 
writings  of  others,  but  that  he  had  actually  commenced,  and  at  an 
early  period  too,  the  study  of  these  languages,  though,  from  his 


•  Vide  Cliiilmers's  Apolog)^,  p.  549.  and  Bibliothcca  Recdiviua,  p.  9. 
VOL,  h  I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SHAKSPEARE  MARRIED  TO  ANNE  HATHAWAY  —  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HATHAWAYS  —  COTTAGE 
AT  SHOTTERY BIRTH  OF  HIS  ELDEST  CHILD,  SUSANNA — HAMNET  AND  JUDITH  BAP- 
TIZED —  ANECDOTE    OF   SHAKSPEARE  —  APPARENTLY   SETTLED    IN   THE    COUNTRY. 

Shakspeare  married  and  became  the  father  of  a  family  at  a  very 
early  period ;  at  a  period,  indeed,  when  most  yowig  men,  even  in  his 
own  days,  had  only  completed  their  school-education.  He  had  pro- 
bably been  attached  also  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  who  resided 
very  near  to  liim,  for  a  year  or  two  previous  to  the  nuptial  connec- 
tion, which  took  place  in  1582 ;  and  Mr.  Malone  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  either  at  Hampton-Lacy, 
or  at  Billesley,  in  the  August  of  that  year*,  when  consecjuently  the 
poet  had  not  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  and  a  half! 

The.  maiden  name  of  the  lady  who  had  induced  her  lover  to  enter 
thus  early  on  the  world,  with  little  more  than  his  passion  to  console, 
and  his  genius  to  support  them,  was  Anne  Hathaway^  the  daughter  of 


At  thie  softe  lure  too  quicke  1  flewe, 
Enamored  of  thie  songe  I  grew ; 
The  distaiFe  soone  was  layd  aside^ 
And  all  mie  woork  thie  straynes  supply'd. 

Thou  gavest  at  first  tli'  inchanting  quill, 
And  everie  kiss  convay'd  thie  skill; 
Unfelt,  ye  maides,  ye  cannot  tell 
The  wondrous  force  of  suche  a  spell. 

Nor  marvell  if  thie  breath  transfuse 
A  charme  repleate  with  everie  muse ; 
ITiey  cluster  rounde  thie  lippes,  and  thyne 
'Distill  theire  sweetes  improved  on  myne. 

Anna  Hatheway. 
Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  note  4. 
I   2 
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Michard  Hathaway,  a  substantial  yeoman,  residing  at  Shottery,  a 
village  about  a  mile  distant  from  Stratford  It  appears  also  from  the 
tomb-stone  of  his  mistress  ^'  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  that  she  must 
have  been  born  in  1556,  and  was  therefore  eight  years  older  than 
himself 

Of  the  family  of  the  Hathaway s  little  now,  except  the  record  of  a 
few  deaths  and  baptisms,  can  be  ascertained  with  precision :  in  the 
register-books  of*  the  parish  of*  Stratford,  the  following  entry,  in  all 
probability,  refers  to  the  father  of  the  poet*s  wife:  — 

'^  Johanna,  daughter  of  Ricfmrd  Hathaway^  otherwise  Gardiner,  of 
Shottery,  was  baptized  May  9,  1566."! 

As  the  register  does  not  commence  before  1558,  the  baptism  of 
Anne  could  not  of  course  be  included;  but  it  appears  that  the  family 
of  this  Ricliard  was  pretty  numerous,  for  Thomas  his  son  was  bap- 
tized at  Stratford,  April  12.  1569;  John,  another  son,  Feb.  3.  1574  ; 
and  William,  another  son,  Nov.  30.  1578- :{:  Thomas' died  at  Strat- 
ford in  1654-5,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  §  That  the 
Hathaways  have  continued  resident  at  Shottery  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, down  to  the  present  age,  will  be  evident  from  the  note  below, 
whicli  records  their  deaths  to  the  year  1 785,  as  inscribed  on  the  floor, 
in  the  nave  and  aisfe  of  Stratford  church.  11 


♦  "  Heere  Lyeth  Interrid  Ttie  BodyeofAnne,  Wife  of  Mr,  Williiim  Sliake^ipeare,  Who 
Depted,  This  Life  The  fith  Day  of  Avgvst,  16:i3,  Being  of  The  Age  of  f>7  Yeares."  — 
WHielcr's  Stratfordj  p.  7'j. 

f  Keed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

X  Reed*s  Shakspearc,  vol.  i.  p.  134.  Note  by  Malone. 

J  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  li'H. 

II  "  Richard  Hathaway,  of  Shottery,  died  15th  April,  16*12.  ^Robert  Hathaway  died 
4th  March,  1/28,  aged  64.  Edmund  Hathaway  died  1 4lh  June,  \'i2%  aged  5/.  Jane 
hif  wife  died  12th  Dec.  1729,  aged  64.  John  Hathaway  died  lllh  Oct.  1731?  agetl  39. 
Abigail,  wife  of  John  Hathaway,  jun.  of  Luddington,  died  5th  of  May,  1735,  aged  29. 
Mary  her  daughter  died  13th  July,  1735,  aged  10  weeks.  Robert  Hathaway,  son  of 
Robert  and  Sarah  Hathaway,  died  the  1st  of  March,  1723,  aged  21.  Ursula,  wife  of 
John  Hathaway,  died  the  23d  of  Janry-  1731,  aged  50.  John  Hatha wavj  sen.  died  the  5  th  of 
Sept.  1753,  aged  73.  John  Hathaway,  of  Haddington,  died  the  23d  of  June,  1775, 
aged  G7.  S.  H,  175C.  Si  H*  1785."  — Wheler's  History  and  Antitinities  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  p.  55. 
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The  cottage  at  Shottery,  in  which  Anne  and  her  parents  dw^lt,  is 
said  to  be  yet  standing,  and  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a  subject 
of  curiosity.  It  is  now  impossible  to  substantiate  the  trutli  of  the  tra- 
dition ;  but  Mr.  Ireland,  who  has  given  a  sketch  of  this  cottage  in  his 
Picturesque  View^s  on  the  Avon,  observes,  "  it  is  still  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  her  family,  who  are  poor  and  numerous.  To  this  same 
humble  cottage  I  was  referred  when  pursuing  the  same  inquiry,  by  the 
late  Mr,  Harte,  of  Stratford,  before-mentioned.  He  told  me  there  was 
old  oak  chair,  that  had  always  in  his  remembrance  been  called  Shak- 
speare's  courting  chair,  with  a  purse  that  had  been  likewise  his,  and 
lianded  down  from  him  to  his  grand-daughter  Lady  Bernard,  and  iiom 
her  through  the  Hatliaway  family  to  those  of  the  present  day.  From 
the  best  information  I  was  able  to  collect  at  the  time,  I  w^as  induced 
to  consider  this  account  as  authentic,  and  from  a  wish  to  obtain  the 
smallest  trifle  appertaining  to  our  Shakspeare,  I  became  a  purchaser 
of  these  relics.  Of  the  chair  I  have  here  given  a  sketch  :  it  is  of  a  date 
sufliciently  ancient  to  justify  the  credibility  of  its  history ;  and  as  to 
farther  proof,  it  must  rest  on  the  traditional  opinion  and  the  character 
of  this  poor  family,  Tlie  purse  is  about  four  inches  square,  and  is 
curiously  wrought  with  small  black  and  white  bugles  and  beads ;  the 
tassels  are  of  the  same  materials.  The  bed  and  other  furniture  in 
the  room  where  the  chair  stood,  have  the  appearance  of  so  high  anti- 
quity, as  to  leave  no  doubt  but  tliat  they  might  all  have  been  the 
furniture  of  this  house  long  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 

"  The  proprietor  of  this  furniture,  an  old  woman  upwards  of 
seventy,  had  slept  in  the  bed  from  her  childhood,  and  was  ahvays 
told  it  had  been  there  since  the  house  w^as  built-  Her  absolute 
refusal  to  part  with  this  bed  at  any  price  was  one  of  the  circumstances 
wliich  led  to  a  persuasion  that  I  had  not  listened  wnth  too  easy  credu- 
lity to  the  tale  she  told  me  respecting  the  articles  I  had  purchased. 
By  the  same  person  I  was  informed,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee, 
the  late  George  Garrick  obtained  from  her  a  small  inkstand,  and  a 
pair  of  fringed  gloves,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Shakspeare.''*^ 


•  Ireland's  Views,  p.  206^20% 
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Of  the  personal  charnis  of  the  poet's  mistress  nothhig  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  which  we  can  form  the  smallest  estimate,  nor  can 
we  positi^  ely  ascertain  whether  convenience,  or  the  attraction  of  a 
beautiful  form,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  this  early  connection.  Mr. 
Howe  merely  observes,  that,  ''  in  order  to  settle  in  the  world  after  a 
family-manner,  he  thougiit  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  *'  yomig;^' 
language  which  seems  to  imply  that  prudence  was  the  prime  motive 
with  the  youthful  bard.  Theobald  proceeds  still  further,  and  declares 
**  it  is  prohaNe^  a  view  of  interent  might  partly  sway  his  conduct  in 
tins  point :  for  he  married  tlie  daughter  of  a  substantial  yeoman  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  she  had  the  start  of  him  in  age  no  lessJhan  eight 
i/ears*''  f  Capell,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the  marriage  was  con- 
tracted against  the  wishes  of  liis  father,  whose  displeasure  was  the 
consequence  of  their  union.  If. 

A  moment*s  consideration  of  the  character  of  Shakspeare  will  in- 
duce us  to  conclude  that  inta*est  could  not  be  his  leading  abject  in 
forming  the  matrimonial  tie-  In  no  stage  of  his  subsequent  life 
does  a  motive  of  this  kind  appear  strongly  to  have  influenced  him ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  from  facts  which  we  shall  have  occasion  shortly 
to  record,  that  his  juvenility  at  Stratford  was  marked,  rather  by  care- 
lessness and  dissipation,  than  by  the  cool  calculations  of  pecuniary 
wisdom*     In  short,  to  adopt,  with  slight  variation,  a  line  of  his  own, 

we  may  confidently  assert  that  at  this  period, 

^  ■ 
*«  Love  and  Liberty  crept  in  ihe  mind  and  marrow  of  his  youth." 

Timon  of  Athens* 

Neither  can  we  agree  with  Mr,  Ca[>ell  in  supposing  that  the  father 
of  our  bard  was  averse  to  the  connection  ;  a  supposition  which  he 
has  built  on  the  idea  of  old  Mr.  Shakspeare  l>eing  "  a  man  of  no  little 
substance,'*  and  that  by  this  marriage  of  liis  son  he  was  disappointed 
in  a  design  which  he  had  formed  of  sending  him  to  an  §  University  ! 
Now  it  has  been  proved  that  John  Shaks|)eare  was,  at  this  period,  if 
not  in  distressed  yet  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  that  neitJier 


^   Reed's  JSlmkspcare,  voL  i.  p.  GO. 

If   Reed's  ShukspcurCj  vol.  i,  p.  35 'n  note  1. 


f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voLi.  p.  19:i* 
J  Ibid. 
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the  school-education  of  his  sooj  nor  his  subsequent  eniploynient  at 
home,  could  be  such  as  was  calculated  in  any  degree  to  prepare  hlni 
for  an  academical  lifa 

We  conclude,  therefore,  and  certainly,  with  every  probability  on 
our  side,  that  the  young  poet's  attachment  to  Anne  Hathaway  was, 
not  only  perfectly  disinterested,  but  had  met  Ukewise  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  parents.  This  will  appear  witli  more  verisimilitude 
if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  though  his  bride  were  eight 
years  older  than  himself,  still  she  could  be  but  in  her  twenty-sixth 
year,  an  age  compatible  with  youth,  and  with  the  most  alluring 
beauty ;  secondly,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  finances  of  young 
Shakspeare  were  in  the  least  improved  by  the  connection  ;  and  thirdly, 
we  know  that  he  remained  some  years  at  Stratford  after  his  marriage, 
which  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  done,  had  he  been  at  ^  ariance 
with  liis  lather. 

It  is  to  be  regi-etted,  and  it  is  indeed  somewhat  extraordinary,  that 
not  a  fragment  of  the  bard's  poetry,  atidressed  to  his  Warwickshire 
beauty,  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  ;  for  that  the  muse  of  Shak- 
speare did  not  he  dormant  on  an  occasion  so  propitious  to  her  inspir- 
ation we  must  beheve,  both  from  the  costume  of  the  times,  and  from 
his  own  amatory  disposition.     He  has  himself  told  us  that 

**  Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 

Until  his  ink  were  tenipcr'tl  with  love's  sighs.'* — 

Love's  Laijour's  Lost,  act  Iv,  sc«  3. 


and  we  have  seen  that  an  opportunity  for  qualification  was  very  early 
placed  within  his  power.  Tliathe  availed  himself  of  it,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  I  and  had  his  effusions,  on  this  occasion,  descended  to 
posterityt  we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  several  interesting  particulars  relative  to  his  early  lile  and  cha- 
racter, and  to  the  person  and  disposition  of  his  mistress.  * 

•  Buildiiif^  on  the  high  credibility  of  Shakspeare  having  euiployed  his  poetical  talents, 
«t  this  periody  on  the  subject  nearest  to  his  heart,  two  iDgcnioiis  gentlemen  have  been  so 
obliging  as  Dot  only  to  furnish  him  with  words  on  this  occasion^  but  to  ofier  thej>c  lo  the 
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Our  ignorance  on  this  subject,  however,  woukl  liave  been  compen- 
sated, had  any  authentic  docinnents  been  preseneil  relative  to  his 
estabhshment  at  Stratford,  in  consef|iience  of  his  marriage  ;  but  of 
his  domestic  arrangements,  of  his  business  or  professional  employment, 
no  information,  or  tradition  to  be  depended  upon,  has  reached  us. 
We  can  only  infer,  from  the  evidence  produced  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  from  the  necessity,  which  must  now  have  occurred,  of 
providing  for  a  famiiv-establishment,  that  if,  as  we  have  reason  to 
conclude,  he  had  entered  on  tlie  exercise  of  a  branch  of  tlie  manorial 
law,  previous  to  his  marriage,  and  with  a  view  towards  that  event,  he 
would,  of  course,  be  compelled,  from  prudential  motives,  to  continue 
that  occupation,  after  he  had  become  a  householder,  and  most  pro- 
bably to  combine  with  it  the  business  of  a  woolstapler,  either  on  his 
own  separate  interest,  or  in  concert  with  his  fat  lien 

If  any  further  incitement  were  wanting  to  his  industry,  it  was  soon 
imparted  ;  for,  to  the  claims  upon  him  as  a  husband,  were  added, 
during  the  following  year,  those  which  attach  to  the  name  of  a  parent ; 
his  eldest  child,  Susanna,  being  born  in  May  1583,  and  baptized  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Thus,  scarcely  had  our  poet  com- 
pleted his  nineteentli  year,  when  tlie  most  serious  duties  of  life  were 
imperiously  forced  upon  his  attention,  under  circumstances  perhaps 
of  narrow  fortune  not  altogether  calcidated  to  render  their  perform- 
ance easy  and  pleasant ;  a  situation  which,  on  a  superficial  view, 
would  not  appear  adapted  to  afford  that  leisure,  that  free  and  unin- 
cumbered state  of  intellect,  so  necessary  to  mental  exertion  ;  but 
with  Shakspeare  the  pressure  of  these  and  of  pecuniary  difficulties 
served  only  to  awaken  that  energy  and  elasticity  of  mind,  which, 
ultimately  directing  his  talents  into  their  proper  channel,  called 
forth  the  brightest  and  most  successful  emanations  of  a  genius  nearly 
universal. 


world  as  the  frcnii trie  [>rotluct  of  his  genius.  It  Is  ?carcc[y  necessary  to  aikl,  tliat  !  alhiJe 
to  tlie  Shaksparc  Papers  tif  young  Irckind  j  nnd  to  a  Tour  in  Quest  of  Genetilogy,  by  a 
Barrister* 


1^^ 
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The  family  of  the  youthful  bard  gathered  round  him  with  rapidity; 
for,  in  1584-5,  it  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  twins,  a  son  and 
daughter  J  named  Hamnet  and  Judith,  who  were  baptized  on  February 
the  2d,  of  the  same  year. 

The  boy  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Hamnet  in  comphment  to 
his  god-father  Mr,  Hamnet  Sadler,  and  the  girl  was  called  Judith, 
from  a  similar  deference  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Judith  Sadler,  who  acted  as 
her  sponsor.  Mr*  Hamnet  or  Hamlet  Sadler,  for  they  were  considered 
as  synonymous  names,  and  therefore  used  indiscriminately  ^,  appears 
to  have  been  some  relation  of  the  Shakspeare  family  ;  he  is  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  Shakspeare's  will,  and  is  remembered  in  it  in  the 
following  manner:-^" //er?i,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  Sadler 
twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring."  Mr,  Sadler 
died  at  Stratford  in  October  1624,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  about  the  year  1550.  His  wife  was  buried  there  March  23, 
161S-14,  and  Mr.  Malone  conjectures  that  our  poet  was  probably  god- 
father to  their  son  Willimn^  who  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  February  5. 
1 597-8.  -^f-  In  the  Stratford  Register  are  to  be  found  entries  of  the 
baptism  of  six  of  Mr,  Sadler*s  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
^  William  being  the  last  but  one. 

An  anecdote  of  Shakspeare,  unappropriated  to  any  particular  period 
of  his  life,  and  which  may  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  probability,  be 
ascribed  to  this  stage  of  his  biography,  as  to  any  subsequent  era,  has 
been  preserved  as  a  tradition  at  Stratford*  A  drunken  blacksmith, 
%vith  a  carbuncled  face,  reeling  up  to  Shakspeare,  as  he  was  leaning 
over  a  mercer's  door,  exclaimed,  with  much  vociferation, 

"  Now,  Mr.  Shakspeare,  tell  me,  if  jou  can, 

The  difference  between  a  yowth  and  a  young  man :" 


•  Thus  in  the  will  of  Shakspeare  we  read,  **  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Handet  Sadler ;" 
wJien  at  the  close,  Mr.  Sadler  as  a  witness  writes  his  chrisuan  name  Hamnet.  Sec 
Malone*s  note  on  this  subject.   Reed's  Shakspeare,  voh  i,  p.  135. 

f  Reed's  Shakspearcj  vol  i.  p.  158,  note  1. 

VOL*  !•  K 
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In  adherence,  tlierefore,  to  the  plan,  which  we  have  announced,  of 
connecting  the  circumstances  of  the  times  with  bur  author's  hfe,  we 
have  chosen  this  period  of  it,  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  survey  of  country  life  and  manners,  its  customs,  diversions  and 
superstitions,  as  they  existed  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare;  These^ 
therefore,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  immediately  following  chapters, 
in  which  it  shall  be  our  particular  aim,  among  the  numerous  autho- 
rities to  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  recourse,  to  draw  from  the 
poet  himself  those  passages  which  throw  light  upon  the  topics  aa  they 
rise  to  view ;  sn  arrangement  which,  when  it  shall  have  been  carried, 
in  all  its  various  branches,  through  the  work,  will  clearly  show,  that 
from  Shakspeare,  more  than  from  any  other  poet,  is  to  be  collected 
the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  so  far  as  that  history  re- 
lates to  popular  usage  and  amusement 
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If  110  getidemaii^  why  then  no  arms," 

exclaims  oor  poet ;  the  aspirants,  therefore,  to  this  distinction  were 
numerous,  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Acadtmie ;  or,  The  Booke  of 
St.  Albansy  published  by  Gervase  Markliam  in  1595,  which  he  says  in 
the  dedication  was  then  absolutely  *'  necessarie  and  behovefull  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  flourishing  He  —  in  the 
heroicall  and  excellent  study  of  Armory *''  we  find  **  nine  sortes"  ajid 
*'  foure  maner''  of  gentlemen  expressly  distinguished. 
"  Of  nine  sortes  of  gentlemen  ; 

"  First,  there  is  a  gentleman  of  ancestry  and  blood. 

**  A  gentleman  of  blood. 

**  A  gentleman ^f  coat-armour,  and  those  are  three,  one  of  the  kings 
badge,  another  of  lordship,  and  tlie  third  of  killing  a  pagan* 

'*  A  gentleman  untriall:  a  gentleman  Ipocralet:  a  gentleman 
spirituall  and  teniporall :  there  is  also  a  gentleman  spirituall  and  teni- 
poralL  — 

**  The  divers  manner  of  gentlemen  : 

**  There  are  foure  maner  of  gentlemen,  to  wit,  one  of  auncestrie, 
which  must  needes  bee  of  blood,  and  three  of  coate-armour,  and  nut 
of  blood :  as  one  a  gentleman  of  coate-armour  of  the  kings  badge, 
M  Inch  is  of  amies  given  him  by  an  herauld :  another  is,  to  whome  the 
king  giveth  a  lordeshippe,  to  a  yeoman  by  his  letters  patients,  and 
to  his  heires  for  ever,  whereby  hee  may  beare  the  coate-armour  of  the 
same  lordeshippe :  the  thirde  is,  if  a  yeoman  kill  a  gentleman,  Pagan 
or  Sarazen,  whereby  he  may  of  right  weare  his  coate-armour ;  and 
some  holde  opinion,  that  if  one  christian  doe  kill  an  other,  and  if  it  be 
lawfiiU  battel!,  they  may  weare  each  others  coate-armour,  yet  it  is  not 
so  good  as  where  the  christian  killes  tlie  Pagan/* 

We  have  also  the  virtues  anil  vices  proper  or  contrary  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  gentleman,  the  former  of  which  are  divided  into  five 
amorous  and  four  sovereign  :  "  the  five  amorous  are  these,  —  lordly  of 


•  Taraing  of  the  Shrew,  act  ii.  »c.  K 
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countenance,  sweet  in  speech,  wise  in  answere,  perfitte  in  govenxment 
andcherefuU  to  I'aithfulnes :  the  fbure  soveraigne are  these  fewe, — ^oathes 
are  no  swearing,  patient  In  affliction^  knowledge  of  his  owne  birth,  and 
to  feare  to  offend  his  soveraigne*'^  ^  Tlie  vices  which  are  likewise 
enumerated  as  nine,  are  all  modifications  of  cowardice,  lechery,  and 
di'unkenness, 

*  Of  the  very  rare  tract  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken>  the  following  is  the  entire 
title-page t  —  **  The  Gentleman's  Academic;  or,  the  Booke  of  St*  Albans;  containing 
three  most  exact  and  excellent  Bookes  i  the  first  of  Hawking,  the  second  of  all  the  proper 
Termes  of  Hunting,  and  the  last  of  Armorie:  all  compiled  by  Juliana  Barnes,  in  the 
Yere  from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  1486.  And  now  reduced  into  a  better  method,  by 
G,  M,  London*  Printed  for  Humphrey  Lownes^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules 
Church-yard,  15*J5."  This  curious  ethtion  of  the  Booke  of  Si.ABam^  accommodated  to 
the  days  of  Shakspeaie,  contains  1)5  leaves  4to,  and  I  shall  add  the  interesting  dedi- 
cation : 

"  To  the  Gentlemen  of  England : 

and  all  good  fellowship 

of  Huntsmen  and 

Falconers, 

**  Gentlemen,  this  booke,  intrcting  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Armorie;  the  origi- 
nail  copic  of  the  which  was  doone  at  St.  Albans,  about  what  time  the  excellent  arte  uf 
printing  was  first  brought  out  of  Germany,  and  practised  here  in  England:  which 
booke*  because  of  the  antiquitie  of  the  same,  and  the  things  therein  contained,  being  so 
neccssarie  and  behovefull  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  flourishing  ile, 
and  others  which  take  delight  in  either  of  these  noble  sports,  or  in  that  herolcall  and  ex- 
cellent study  of  Armory,  I  have  revived  and  brought  again  to  light  the  aame  which  was 
almost  altogether  forgotten,  and  either  few  or  none  of  the  perfect  copies  thereof  remain  - 
ing,  except  in  their  hands,  who  wel  knowing  the  excellency  of  the  worke,  and  the  rare- 
nesse  of  the  booke,  smothered  the  same  from  the  world,  thereby  to  inrich  themselves  in 
private  with  the  knowledge  of  these  delights,  Therfore  I  humbly  crave  pardon  of  the 
precise  and  judicial  reader,  if  sometimes  I  use  the  words  of  the  ancient  authour,  in  sudi 
plaine  and  liomely  English,  as  that  time  affoorded,  not  being  so  regardful,  nor  tying 
myself  so  strictly  to  deliver  any  thing  in  the  proper  and  peculiar  wordes  and  termes  of 
arte,  which  for  the  love  I  bcarc  to  antiquitie,  and  to  the  honest  simplicitic  of  those 
former  times,  I  observe  as  wel  beseeming  the  subject,  and  no  whit  disgraceful!  to  the 
worke,  our  tong  being  not  of  such  puritie  then,  as  at  this  day  the  poets  of  our  age  have 
raised  it  to:  of  whom,  and  in  whose  behalf  I  wi I  say  thus  much,  that  our  nation  may 
only  thinke  herself  beholding  for  the  glory  and  exact  compendiousnes  of  our  longuagc. 
Thus  submitting  our  academy  to  your  kind  censures  and  friendly  acceptance  of  the  same, 
and  requesting  you  to  reade  with  indifferency,  and  correct  with  judgement  j  1  commit  you 
to  God. 

G.  M," 
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Shakspeare,  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  written  about  the  yeJEir  1604,  or  1610, 
designates  the  inferior  orders  of  society  by  the  term  "  lower  messes.^* 


—  "  Lower  messes, 


Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind."  * 

Dekkar,  likewise,  in  his  play  called  The  Honest  Whore^  1604,  men- 
tions in  strong  terms  the  degradation  of  sitting  beneath  the  salt: 
"  Plague  him,  set  him  beneath  the  salt  j  and  let  him  not  touch  a  bit, 
till  every  one  has  had  his  full  cut''  f  Hall  too,  in  the  sixth  satire  of 
his  second  book,  published  in  1597,  when  depicting  the  humiliated 
state  of  the  squire's  chaplain,  says,  that  he  must  not 

<<  ever  presume  to  sit  ab&oe  the  sak :" 

and  Jonson,  in  his  Cynthia's  Revells,  speaking  of  a  coxcomb,  says, 
^^  his  fashion  is,  not  to  take  knowledge  of  him  that  is  beneath  him  in 
clothes.    He  never  drinkes  below  the  salt.^^     See  act  i.  sc.  2. 

This  invidious  regulation  appears  to  have  extended  far  into  the 
seventeenth  century;  for  Massinger  in  his  City  Madam^  acted  in 
1632,  thus  notices  it : 


My  proud  lady 


Admits  him  to  her  table,  marry,  ever 
Beneath  the  saltf  and  there  he  sits  the  subject 
Of  her  contempt  and  scorn:"  % 


and  Cartright  still  later : 


"  Where  you  are  best  esteem'd. 


You  only  pass  under  the  favourable  name 

Of  humble  cousins  that  sit  beneath  the  salt  J*  Lov^s  Convert. 

The  luxury  of  eating  and  of  good  cooking  were  well  underl^tood 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  table  of  the  country-squire  fre- 
quently groaned  beneath  the  burden  of  its  dishes ;  at  Christmas  and 

♦  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix.  p.  236. 
f  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  i.  p.  531. 
X  Massinger's  Plays,  apud  Gifford,  vd.  iv.  p.  7- 
L   2 
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littlecote-House  stands  in  a  low  and  lonely  situation-  On  three 
sides  it  is  surrounded  by  a  park  that  spreads  over  the  adjoining  hill ;  on 
the  fourth  J  by  meadows  which  are  watered  by  the  river  Ken  net  Close 
on  one  side  of  the  house  is  a  thick  grove  of  lofty  trees,  along  the  verge 
of  which  runs  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to  it  through  the  park. 
It  is  an  irregular  building  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  probably  erected 
about  the  time  of  the  termination  of  feudal  warfare,  when  defence 
came  no  longer  to  be  an  object  in  a  country- mansion.  Many  circum- 
stances in  the  interior  of  the  house,  however,  seem  appropriate  to 
feudal  times.  The  hall  is  very  spacious,  floored  with  stones,  and 
lighted  by  lai^e  transom  windows,  that  are  clothed  with  casements. 
Its  walls  are  hung  with  old  military  accoutrements,  that  have  long 
been  left  a  prey  to  rust  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  a  range  oi*  coats 
of  mail  and  helmets,  and  there  is  on  every  side  abundance  of  old- 
fashioned  pistols  and  guns,  many  of  them  with  matchlocks*  Imme- 
diately below  the  cornice  hangs  a  row  of  leathern  jerkins,  made  in  tlie 
form  of  a  shirt,  supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  aniiour  by  the  vassals. 
A  large  oak-table,  reaching  nearly  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  might  have  feasted  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  an  append- 
age to  one  end  of  it  made  it  answer  at  other  times  for  the  old  same 
of  shuffle-board.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  is  in  a  suitable  style, 
particularly  an  arm-chair  of  cumbrous  workmanship,  constructed  of 
wood,  curiously  turned,  with  a  liigh  back  and  triangular  seat,  said  to 
have  been  used  by  Judge  Popham  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
entrance  into  the  hall  is  at  one  end  by  a  low  door,  communicating 
with  a  passage  that  leads  from  the  outer  door,  in  the  front  of"  the 
house,  to  a  quadrangle  witliin ;  at  the  other  it  opens  upon  a  gloomy 
staircase,  by  which  you  ascend  to  the  first  floor,  and,  passing  the  doors 
of  some  bed-chambers,  enter  a  narrow  gallery,  which  extends  along 
the  back  front  of  the  house  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it,  and  looks 
upon  an  old  garden.  This  gallery  is  hung  with  portraits,  chiefly  in 
the  Spanish  dresses  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  one  of  the  bed- 
chambers, which  you  pass  in  going  towards  the  gallery,  is  a  bedstead 
with  blue  furniture,  which  time  has  now  made  dingy  and  threadbare, 
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and  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  bed-curtains  you  are  shewn  a  place 
where  a  small  piece  has  been  cut  out  and  sown  in  again ;  a  circum- 
stance which  serves  to  identify  the  scene  of*  the  following  story  : 

"  It  was  a  dark  rainy  night  in  the  uionth  of  November,  that  an 
old  midwife  sate  musing  by  her  cottage  tire-side,  when  on  a  sudden 
she  was  startled  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  On  opening  it  she 
found  a  horseman,  who  told  her  that  her  assistance  was  required  im- 
mediately by  a  person  of  rank,  and  that  she  should  be  handsomely 
rewarded,  but  that  there  were  reasons  for  keeping  the  affair  a  strict 
secret,  and,  therefore,  she  must  submit  to  be  blind-folded,  and  to  be 
conducted  in  that  condition  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  lady.  After 
proceeding  in  silence  for  many  miles  through  rough  and  dirty  lanes, 
they  stopped,  and  the  midwife  was  led  into  a  house,  which,  from  tlae 
length  of  her  walk  through  the  apartment,  as  well  as  the  sounds  about 
her,  she  discovered  to  be  the  seat  of  wealth  and  power.  When  the 
bandage  was  removed  from  her  eyes,  she  found  herself  in  a  bed- 
chamber, in  which  were  the  lady  on  whose  account  she  had  been  sent 
for,  and  a  man  of  a  haughty  and  ferocious  aspect  The  lady  was  de- 
livered of  a  fine  boy.  Immediately  the  man  commanded  the  mid- 
wife to  give  him  the  child,  and,  catching  it  from  her,  he  hurried  across 
the  room,  and  threw  it  on  the  back  of  the  fire,  that  was  blazing  in  the 
chimney.  Tlie  child,  however,  was  strong,  and  by  its  struggles  rolled 
itself  off  upon  the  hearth,  when  the  ruffian  again  seized  it  with  fury, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  midwife,  and  the  more  piteous 
entreaties  of  the  mother,  thrust  it  under  the  grate,  and  raking  the  live 
coals  upon  it,  soon  put  an  end  to  its  life,  Tlie  midwife,  after  spend- 
ing some  time  in  affording  all  the  relief  in  her  power  to  the  wietched 
mother,  was  told  that  she  must  be  gone.  Her  former  conductor  ap- 
peared, who  again  bound  her  eyes,  and  conveyed  her  behind  him  to 
her  own  home ;  he  then  paid  her  handsomely,  and  departed  The 
midwife  was  strongly  agitated  by  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  night ; 
and  she  immediately  made  a  deposition  of  the  fact  before  a  magis- 
trate. Two  circumstances  afforded  hopes  of  detecting  the  house  in 
which  the  crime  had  been  coinnutted ;  one  was,  that  the  midwife,  as 


she  sate  by  the  bed-side,  had^  with  a  view  to  discover  die  place,  cut 
out  a  piece  of  the  bed-curtain,  and  sown  it  in  again  ;  the  other  was, 
that  as  she  had  descended  the  staircase,  she  had  counted  the  steps. 
Some  siispicions  fell  upon  one  Darrell,  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of 
Li ttlecote- House  and  the  domain  around  it  The  house  wife  ex- 
amined, and  identified  by  the  midwife,  and  Darrell  was  tried  at  Salis- 
bury for  the  murder.  By  corrupting  his  judge,  he  escaped  the 
sentence  of  the  law ;  but  broke  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  his  liorse  in 
hunting,  in  a  few  months  after.  The  place  where  this  happened  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  DarrelFs  Hill :  a  spot  to  be  dreaded  by 
the  peasant  whom  the  shades  of  evening  have  overtaken  on  his 
way* 

"  Littlecote-House  is  two  miles  from  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire, 
through  which  the  Bath  road  passes.  Tlie  fact  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  All  the  important  circumstances  I  have  given  exactly 
as  they  are  told  in  the  country.*'  Rokeby,  4to-  edit,  notes,  p*102 
—106. 

The  usual  fare  of  country -gentlemen,  relates  Harrison,  was  *'  foure, 
five,  or  six  dishes,  when  they  have  but  mnall  remrt  ;^  and  accordingly, 
we  find  that  Justice  Shallow,  when  he  invites  Falstaffe  to  dinner, 
issues  the  following  orders  :  '*  Some  pigeons,  Davy  ;  a  couple  of  shorts 
legged  hens ;  a  joint  of  mutton  ;  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws, 
tell  William  Cook."  *  But  on  feast-days,  and  particularly  on  the 
festivals  above-mentioned,  the  profusion  and  cost  of  the  table  were 
astonishing.  Harrison  observes  that  the  country-gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants contemned  butchers  meat  on  such  occasions,  and  vied  with  the 
nobility  in  the  production  of  rare  and  delicate  viands,  of  which  he 
gives  a  long  list  f  ;  and  Massinger  says, 

**  Men  may  talk  of  couniii/^hrisimasses  — 

Their  thirty- pound  buUer'd  eggs,  tlicir  pies  of  cai'ps  tongues, 


*  Henry  IV.  part  ii-  act  v*  sc*  L  • 

f  HolinsheH,  vol  i.  p.  281.     The  particulars  of  the  diet  of  our  ancestors  in  the  age  of 


Shakspeare  wiil  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 
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The  jyogget  at  bed-tinie,  closeil  the  joyous  day.  a  ciifjtoiii  to  which 
Shakspeare  has  occasionally  alluded  ;  thus  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  the 
**  surfeited  grooms,"  **  I  have  drugg'd  their  possets  *  ;'*  Mrs*  Quickly 
tells  Rugby*  "  Go ;  and  well  have  a  posset  for*t  soon  at  nighty  in 
faiths  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sear^oal  firef;"  and  Page,  cheering 
FalstafFe,  exclaims,  '*Thoa  shalteat  a  posset  to-night  at  my}  house.'* 
Thomas  Heywood  also,  a  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  has  particu- 
larly noticed  this  refection  as  occurring  just  before  bed-time;  '*  Thou 
shalt  be  welcome  to  beef  and  bacon,  and  perhaps  a  bag-pudding ; 
and  my  daughter  Nell  shall  pop  a  posset  upon  thee  wlien  thou  goest 
to  beci  "  § 

In  short,  liospitality,  a  love  of  festivity,  and  an  ardent  attachment 
to  the  sports  of  the  field,  were  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of 
the  country-gentleman  in  Shakspeare's  days.  The  floor  of*  his  hall 
was  commonly  occupied  by  his  greyhounds,  and  on  his  hand  was 
usually  to  be  found  his  favorite  hawk.  His  conversation  was  very 
generally  on  the  subject  of  his  diversions ;  for  as  Master  Stephen  says, 
"  Why  you  know,  an 'a  man  have  not  skill  in  the  hawking  and  hunting 
languages  now-a^^ayes,  I'll  not  give  a  rush  for  him.  They  are  more 
studied  than  the  Greeke^  or  the  LaiineJ^  |j  Classical  acquirements 
were,  nevertheless,  becoming  daily  more  fashionable  and  fiimiliar 
with  the  character  which  we  are  describing ;  but  still  an  intimacy  with 
heraldy,  romance*  and  the  chroniclers,  constituted  the  chief  literary 
wealth  of  the  country-gentleman.  In  his  djess  he  was  plain,  though 
occasionally  costly;  yet  Harrison  complains  in  1580,  that  the  gaudy 
trappings  of  the  French  were  creeping  even  into  the  rural  and  mer- 
cantile world  :  "  Neither  was  it  merrier,"  says  he,  "  with  England, 
than  when  an  Englishman  was  knowne  abroad  by  his  owne  cloth,  and 
contented  himselfe  at  home  with  his  fine  carsie  hosen,  and  a  meane 
slop :  his  coat,  gowne,  and  cloak  of  browne^  blue,  or  puke,  with  some 


•  Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  2.  f  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc»  4, 

%  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v,  sc.  5.  §  Hey  wood's  Edward  IL  pt  U 

II  Joofion'fi  Every  Man  in  his  Hutnom j  act  i.  sc*  1 .     Acted  in  the  year  J  5£>8. 
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pretie  furniture  of  velvet  or  llirre,  and  a  doublet  of  sad  tawnie,  or 
blacke  velvet,  or  other  comelie  silke,  without  such  cuts  and  gawrish 
colours  as  are  worne  in  these  daies,  and  never  brought  in  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  French,  who  thinke  themselves  the  gaiest  men,  when 
they  have  most  diversities  of  jagges  and  change  of  colours  about 
them."  ^ 

Of  the  female  part  of  the  family  of  the  country-gentleman,  we  must 
be  indulged  in  giving  one  description  from  Drayton,  which  not  only 
particularizes  the  employments  and  dress  of  the  younger  part  of  the 
sex,  but  is  written  with  the  most  exquisite  simplicity  and  beauty  j  he 
is  delineating  the  well-educated  daughter  of  a  country-knight : 

"  He  tad,  as  antique  stories  tell, 
A  daughter  cleaped  Dawsabel, 

A  maiden  fair  and  free  : 
And  for  she  was  her  father's  heir. 
Full  well  she  was  ycond  the  leir 

Of  mkkle  courtesy. 

The  sitk  well  couth  she  twist  and  twine, 
And  make  the  fine  march-pine^ 

And  with  the  needle  work  : 
And  she  couth  help  the  priest  to  say 
His  mattimi  on  a  holy  day, 

And  sing  a  ps^lm  in  kirk. 

She  wore  a  frock  of  frolic  gi'een, 
Might  well  become  a  maiden  queeii, 

Which  seemly  was  to  see| 
A  hood  to  that  so  neat  and  fine, 
In  colour  like  the  columbine, 

Ywrought  fall  featously. 

Her  features  all  as  fresh  above, 

As  is  the  grass  that  grows  by  Dove, 

And  lythe  as  lass  of  Kent. 
Her  skin  as  soft  as  Leuister  wool, 
As  white  as  snow  on  Peakish  Hull, 

Or  swan  that  swims  in  Trent, 


♦  Holinshed,  vol  i.  p,  2S0. 
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The  eountry^lergyniath  the  next  character  we  shall  attempt  to 
noticet  was  distinguished,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  by  the  appel- 


and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long  and  short  winged.       His  great  hall  was  coDimoiily 
strewed  with  marrow  bones  ;    and  fill!  of  hawk-perches,  hounds,  spaniek,  and  terriers. 
Tiie  upper  end  of  it  was  hung  w  ith  fox-skins,  of  this  and  the  last  year's  killing-     Here 
and  there  a  pole-cat  was  intermixed  ;    and  hunter's  poles  in  great  abundance.     The 
parlour  was  a  large  room,  compleatly  furnished  in  the  same  style.     On  a  broad  hearth, 
paved  with  brick,  lay  some  of  the  choicest  terriers,  hounds  and  spaniek.     One  or  two  of 
the  great  chairs  had  litters  of  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  to  be  disturbed.     Of  these, 
three  or  four  always  attended  him  at  dinner,  and  a  little  white  wand  lay  by  his  trencher, 
to  defend  it,  if  they  were  too  troublesome.     In  the  windows  which  were  very  large,  lay 
his  arrows,  cross-bows,  and  other  accoutrements.     Tlie  corners  of  the  room  were  filled 
with  !iis  best  hunting  and  hawking  poles.     His  oyster  table  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  which  was  in  constant  use  twice  a  day,  all  the  year  round  ;  for  he  never  failed  to 
eat  oysters  both  at  dinner  and  supper ;  with  which  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pool  sup- 
plied him.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  stood  a  small  table  with  a  double  desk ;  one 
side  of  which  held  a  Church  Bible;  the  other  the  Book  of  Martyrs,     On  different 
tables  in  the  room  lay  hawk's-hoods,  bells,  old  hats,  with  their  crowns  thrust  in,  full  of 
pheasant  eggs ;  tables,  dice,  cards,  and  store  of  tobacco  pipes.     At  one  end  of  this  room 
was  a  door,  which  opened  into  a  closet,  w^here  stood  bottles  of  strong  beer  and  wine; 
which  never  came  out  but  in  single  glasses,  which  was  the  rule  of  the  house ;  for  he 
never  exceeded  himself  nor  permitted  others  to  exceed.     Answering  to  this  closet,  was 
a  door  into  an  old  chapel;  which  had  been  long  disused  for  devotion;  but  in  the  pulpit, 
as  the  safest  place,  was  always  to  be  found  a  cold  chine  of  beef,  a  venison  pasty,  a 
gammon  of  bacon,  or  a  great  apple-pye,  with  thick  crust  well  baked.     His  table  cost 
him  not  raucli,  though  it  was  good  to  eat  at.  His  sports  supplied  all,  but  beef  and  mutton ; 
excqit  on  Fridays,  when  lie  had  the  best  of  fish.     He  never  wanted  a  London  pudding ; 
and  he  always  sang  it  in  with   **  My  part  lies  thej'ein-a"     He  drank  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine  at  meals ;  put  syrup  of  gilly-flowers  into  his  sack ;  and  had  always  a  tun  glass  of 
small  beer  standing  by  him,  which  he  often  stirred  about  with  rosemary.     He  lived  to  be 
an  hundred ;  and  never  lost  his  eye  siglit,  nor  used  spectacles.      He  got  on  horseback 
without  help ;  and  rode  to  the  death  of  the  stag,  till  he  was  past  four  score.'*     Gilpin's 
Forest  Scenery  ;  vol,  iL  p.  23.  26, 

Mr.  Dibdin,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Bibliomania,  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting 
book  which  Bibliogiaphy  has  ever  produced,  has  quoted  the  above  passage,  and  thus 
alludes;,  in  Ids  text,  to  the  character  which  it  describes : — ^*  But  what  shall  we  say  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury^s  eccentric  neighbour,  Henry  Hastings  ?  who,  in  «pite  of  his  hawks,  hounds, 
kittens,  and  oysters,  could  not  forbear  to  indulge  his  book -propensities,  though  in  a 
moderate  degree  !  Let  us  fancy  we  see  hhn,  in  his  eightieth  year,  just  alighted  from  the 
toils  of  the  chase,  and  listening,  after  dinner,  with  his  *  single  glass*  of  ale  by  his  side, 
to  some  old  woman  with  '  spectacle  on  nose,'  who  reads  to  him  a  choice  passage  out 
of  John  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  f  A  rare  old  boy  was  this  Hastings."  Bibliomania^ 
p.  379. 
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excessive  prices  wherevnto  things  aregrowen,  and  how  their  course  is 
Mmited  by  law,  and  estate  looked  into  on  every  side,  the  cause  of 
their  so  dooing  is  weU  inough  perceived.     This  also  offendeth  manie» 
that  they  should  after  their  deaths  leave  their  substances  to  their 
wives  and  children  :  whereas  they  consider  not,  that  in  old  time  such 
as  had  no  lemans  nor  bastards  (verie  few  were  there  God  wot  of  this 
sort)   did  leave  their    goods  and  possessions  to  their  brethren   and 
kinsfolk,  whereby  (as  I  can  shew  by  good  record)  manie  houses  of 
gentilitie  have  growen  and  beene  erected*     If  in  anie  age  some  one  of 
them  did  tbund  a  college,  almes-house,  or  schoole,  if  you  looke  unto 
these  our  times,  you  shall  see  no  fewer  deeds  of  charitie  doone,  nor 
better  grounded  upon  the  right  stub  of  pietie  than  before.     If  you  saie 
that  their  wives  be  fond,  after  the  decease  of  their  husbands,   and 
bestow  themselves  not  so  advisedlie  as  their  calling  requireth,  which 
God  knoweth  these  curious  surveiors  make  small  accompt  of  in  truth, 
further  than  thereby  to  gatlier  matter  of  reprehension:     I  beseech 
you  then  to  look  into  all  states  of  the  laitie,   and   tell  me  whether 
some  duchesses,  countesses,  barons,  or  knights*  wives,  doo  not  fullie  so 
often  offend  in  the  like  as  they :  for  Eve  will  be  Eve,  though  Adam 
would  saie  naie.       Not  a  few  also  find  faidt  with  our  thread-bare 
gowns,  as  if  not  our  patrons  but  our  wives  were  causes  of  our  wo : 
but  if  it  were  knowne  to  all,  that  I  know  to  have  beene  performed  of 
late  in  Essex,  where  a  minister  taking  a  benefice  (of  lesse  than  twentie 
pounds  in  the  Queeif  s  bookes  so  farre  as  I  remember)  was  inforced  to 
paie  to  his  patron e,   twentie  quarters  of  otes,   ten  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  sixteene  ycerlie  of  barleie,  which  he  called  havvkes-meat ;  and 
another   left  the   like   in  farme  to  his  patrone  forlen  pounds  by  the 
yeere,  which  is  well  worth  fortie  at  the  least,  the  cause  of  our  thread- 
bare gowns  would  casilie  appeere,  for  such  patrones  doo  scrape  the 
wooll  from  our  clokes/'  * 

This  delineation  is,   upon  the  whole,  a  favourable  one ;    but  the 
author  in  the  very  next  page  admits  that  the  country -clergy  had  not- 


*  IloUnshcd,  \ol.u  p,2S3,  234. 
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withstanding  fallen  into  **  general  contempt*'  and  '*  sniall  consider- 
ation ;''  that  the  cause  of  this  was  not  merely  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
the  ministry,  but  was  for  the  most  part  attributable  either  to  the 
iniquity  of  the  patron  or  the  immorality  of  the  priest,  will  but  too 
clearly  appear  from  the  relation  of  Harrison  himself^  and  from  other 
contemporary  evidence.  The  historian  declares  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  some  patrons  to  "  bestow  advowsons  of  benefices  upon  their 
bakers,  butlers,  cookes,  good  archets,  falconers,  and  horsekeepers, 
insted  of  other  recompence  for  their  long  and  faithfull  service*;*'  and 
the  following  letter  from  the  Talbot  papers  presents  us  with  a  frightful 
view  of  the  manners  of  the  country-clergy  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  James  L 


**  Ad  Slack  to  the  Lady  Bowes. 
"  Right  wor^^ 

<«  I  understand  that  one  Raphe  Cleaton  ys  curate  of  the  chappell 
at  Buxton  ;  his  wages  are,  out  of  his  neighbour's  benevolence,  about 
v'*  yearely  :  S'  Charles  Cavendishe  had  the  tythes  there  this  last  yeare, 
ether  of  his  owne  right  or  my  Lords,  as  th*  inhabitants  saye.  The 
minister  aforenamed  differeth  litle  from  those  of  the  worst e  sorte,  and 
hath  dipt  his  finger  both  in  manslaughter  and  pjurie,  &c.  The 
placinge  or  displacing  of  the  curate  there  resteth  in  Mr.  Walker, 
commissarie  of  Bakewell,  of  which  churche  Buxton  is  a  chappell  of 
ease. 

«  I  humbly  thanke  yo'  Wor^^  for  yo'  T'  to  the  justices  at  the 
cessions ;  for  S'  Peter  Fretchvell,  togither  w'"  Mr.  Bainbrigg,  were 
verie  earnest  against  the  badd  vicar  of  Hope ;  and  lykewyse  S'  Jer- 
mane  Poole,  and  all  the  benche,  savinge  Justice  Bentley,  who  use  some 

vaine on  his  behalfe,  and  affirmed  that  my  La.  Bowes  had  been 

disprooved  before  My  Lord  of  Shrowesburie  in  reports  touching  the 
vicar  of  Hope ;  but  such  answere  was  made  therto  as  his  mouthe  was 
stopped :  yet  the  latter  daie,  when  all  the  justices  but  himselffe  and 

*  Holinshed,  voLi.  p.  231, 


one  other  were  rysen,  he  wol^  have  had  the  said  vicar  l)^censed 
to  sell  ale  in  his  vicaredge,  althoe  the  whole  benche  had  comanded 
the  contrarye ;  whereof  S'  Jermane  Poole  being  adv^tised,  retyrned  to 
the  benche  (contradicting  his  speeche)  whoe,  w'**  Mr.  Bainbrigge,  made 
their  warrant  to  bringe  before  them,  him,  or  anie  other  person  that 
shall,  for  him,  or  in  his  vicaridge,  brue,  or  sell  ale,  &c.  He  ys  not  to 
bee  punished  by  the  Justices  for  the  multytude  of  his  women,  untyll 
the  basterds  whereof  he  is  the  reputed  father  bee  brought  in,  1  am 
the  more  boulde  to  wryte  so  longe  of  this  sorrie  matter,  in  respect 
you  maye  take  so  much  better  knowledge  of  S'  Jo,  Betitley,  and  his 
p'tialytie  in  so  vile  a  cause ;  and  esteeme  and  judge  of  him  accordinge 
to  y'  wisdome  and  good  discretion.  Tlius,  humbly  cravinge  p'don,  I 
comitt  y'  good  Wors.  to  the  everlasting  Lorde,  who  ever  keepe  you, 
Tin's  12thofOctob.  1609, 

"  Yo'  La'  humble  poore  tenant,  at  comandm*. 

"  Ad.  Slack,  * 
*^  To  the  right  wor^^  my  good  Ladie,  the 
La.  Bowes  of  Walton,  geive  theise.'* 

That  men  who  could  thus  debase  themselves  should  be  held  in  little 
esteem,  and  their  services  ill  requited,  cannot  excite  our  wonder  ; 
and  we  consequently  read  without  surprise,  that  in  the  days  of  Eliza^ 
beth,  the  minstrel  and  the  cook  were  often  better  paid  than  the 
priest  ;  —  thus  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  for  the  year 
1560,  may  be  found  the  following  entry  : 

**  Item,  payd  to  the  preacher       vi     2 
Item,  payd  to  the  minstrell      xij     0 
Item,  payd  to  the  coke       -     xv     0  "  f 
Let  us  not  conclude,  however,  that  the  age  of  Shakspeare  was  with- 
out instances  of  a  far  different  kind,  and  that  religion  and  virtue  were 


•  Lotlge*s  Illustrations,  voLiii.  p,  39L 

f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voL  JOE.  p.  221.  note  7* 
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a  dogge,  or  redaime  a  hawke,  than  upc»i  an  honesty  learned^  and  well 
qualified  man  to  bring  up  their  children  ?  It  may  be,  hence  it  is,  that 
dogges  are  able  to  make  syllogismes  in  the  fields,  when  their 
young  masters  can  conclude  nothing  at  home,  if  occasion  of  argument 
or  discourse  be  offered  at  the  table."  * 

The  domestic  chaplain  of  Bishop  Hall  is  touched  with  a  glowing 
pencil,  and  while  it  faithfully  exhibits  the  servile  and  depressed  state 
of  the  poor  tutor,  is,  at  the  same  time,  wrought  up  with  much  point 
and  humour. 

<<  A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertaine 
Into  bis  house  some  trencber-chapelaine ; 
Some  willing  man,  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 
While  his  young  maister  lieth  o'er  his  head : 
Second,  that  he  do,  upon  no  default, 
Never  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt : 
Third,  that  be  never  change  his  trencher  twise ; 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies : 
Sit  bare  at  meales,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait : 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  maister  beat ; 
Buf'he  must  aske  his  mother  to  define 
How  manie  jerks  she  would  his  breech  should  line. 
AU  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be. 
To  give  five  markes,  and  winter  liverie."  f 

From  the  description  of  the  character  of  the  country  clerical  tutor, 
it  is  an  easy  transition  to  that  of  the  rural  pedagogue  or  schoolmasta*^  a 
personage  of  not  less  consequence  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  than  in  the 
present  period.  He  frequently  combined,  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  reputation  of  a  conjuror  with  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  and 

*  The  Corapleat  Gentleman.  Fashioning  him  absolut,  in  the  most  necessary  and 
commendable  Qualities  concerning  Minde ,  or  Body  that  may  be  required  in  a  Noble 
Gentleman.  By  Henry  Peacham  Master  of  Arts :  Sometime  of  Trinitie  Colledge  in 
Cambridge. 

This  book,  which  is  written  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style,  was  published  in  1622,  and  has 
been  several  times  reprinted ;  it  is  a  work  of  considerable  interest  and  amusement,  and 
throws  much  light  on  the  education  and  literature  of  its  times*- 

t  Hall's  Satires,  Bookii.  sat  6. 
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"accordingly  in  the  Cmnedt/  of  Enms,  Pinchr  i*^  the  dramatis  personse^ 
is  described  as  **  a  schoolmaster,  aiid  a  conjuror,"  and  the  following 
not  very  amiable  portrait  of  his  person  is  given  towards  the  conclusion 
of  tlie  play  : — 

**  They  brought  one  Pinch  ;  a  hungry  leaii-feced  villain, 
A  mecr  anatomy,  a  mounlebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  ftnd  a  fortune^tcUer  ; 
A  needyj  hoUow-eye'd,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man  :  this  pernicious  slave, 
Forsooth  J  took  him  on  as  conjuror /'  • 

Ben  Jonson  also  alludes  to  this  union  of  occupations  when  he  says, 
"  I  would  have  ne'er  a  cunning  schoolcmaste?*  in  England,  I  mean  a 
Cunningman  as  a  schoolemaster  ;  that  is,  a  Conjurour/*  f 

A   less  formidable  figure  of  a  schoohiiaster  has  been  given  us  by 
Shakspeare,  under  the  character  of  Holofernes,   in  Love's  Labours 
Lost,  where  he  has  drawn  a  full-length  caricature  of  the  too  frequent 
pedantry  of  this   profession,     Yet  Holofernes,   though  be  speak  a 
leash  of  languages  at  once^  is  not  deficient  either  in  ability  or  discrimi- 
nation ;    he  ridicules  with  much  good  sense  and  humour  the  literary 
fops  of  his  day,  the  *«  rackers  of  orthography  ;'*  and  his  conversation 
is   described  by  his  friend^  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  Curate,  as  possessing 
all  the  requisites  to  perfection,     "  Sir :  your  reasons  at  dinner  have 
been  sharp  and  sententious  ;  pleasant  without  scurrihty,  witty  without 
affection,  audacious  withoirt  impudency,  learned  without  opinion,  and 
strange  without  heresy."  J:     **  It  is  very  difficult/*  remarks  Dn  John- 
son, "  to  add  any  thing  t^  ^^^^  character  of  the  schoolmaster's  table- 
talk,  and  perhaps  all  the  precepts  of  Castiglione  will  scarcely  be  found 
to  compirehend  a  rule  for  conversation  so  justly  delineated,  so  widely 
dilated,  and  so  nicely  limited*"  § 

The  country-schoolmasters  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabetli  and  James, 
were,  however,  if  we  trust  to  the  accounts  of  Ascham  and  Peacham,  in 

♦  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.xx*  p.  45K 

f  The  Staple  of  Newes,  the  third  Intcrnieane  after  the  third  act. 

1  Act  V.  ac.  I-  §  R^d's  Shakspeare,  vol.  vii.  p*  132,  note  ?, 
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general  many  degrees  below  the  pedagogue  of  Shakspeare  in  ability  j 
tyranny  and  ignorance  appear  to  have  been  their  chief  characteristics  j 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  were  they  deficient  in  point  of  necessary 
knowledge,  that  Peacham,  speaking  of  bad  masters,  declares,  **  it  is 
a  generall  plague  and  complaint  of  the  w^hoie  land  ;  for,  for  one  dis- 
creet and  able  teacher,  you  shall  finde  twenty  ignorant  and  carelesse ; 
who  (among  so  many  fertile  and  delicate  wits  as  England  afFordeth) 
whereas  they  make  one  scholler,  they  marre  ten.*'  ^^ 

Ascham  had  endeavoured,  by  every  argument  and  mode  of  persua* 
sion  in  his  power,  to  check  the  severe  and  indiscriminate  discipline 
which  prevailed  among  the  teachers  in  his  time ;  it  would  seem  in 
vain  J  for  Peacham,  about  the  year  1620,  found  it  necessary  to  recom- 
mend lenity  in  equally  strenuous  terras,  and  has  given  a  minute  and 
we  have  no  doubt  a  faithlUl  picture  of  the  various  cruelties  to  which 
scholars  were  then  subjected  ;  a  summary  of  the  result  of  this  con- 
duct may  be  drawn,  indeed,  from  his  own  words,  where  he  says, 
"  Masters  for  the  most  part  so  behave  themselves,  that  their  very 
name  is  hatefull  to  the  scholler,  who  trembleth  at  their  comming  in, 
rejoyceth  at  their  absence,  and  looketh  his  master  (returned)  in  the 
the  face,  as  his  deadly  enemy."  f 

To  the  charges  of  undue  severity  and  defective  literature,  we  must 
add,  I  am  afraid,  the  infinitely  more  weighty  accusation  of  frequent 
immorality  and  buffoonery,  Ludovicus  Vives,  who  wrote  just  before 
the  age  of  Shakspeare,  asserts,  that  **  some  schoolmasters  taught 
Ovid's  books  of  love  to  their  scholars,  and  some  made  expositions, 
and  expounded  the  vices  | ;"  and  Peacham,  at  the  close  of  the  era 
we  are  considering,  censures  in  the  strongest  terms  their  too  common 
levity  and  misconduct :  **  the  diseases  whereunto  some  of  them  are 
very  subject,  are  humour  and  ^b%  (that  I  may  say  nothing  of  the 
grosse  ignorance  and  insufficiency  of  many)  whereby  they  become 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  both  in  the  schoole  and  abroad     Hence 


•  Compleat  Gentleman,  p.  22.  edit,  of  1634,  f  Ibid.  p.  25. 

X  iDBtruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  4to.  edit  of  1557, 
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certaine  preheminence,  and  more  estimation  than  labourers  Rxm  the 
common  sort  of  artificers,  and  these  commonlie  hve  wealthilie,  keepe 
good  houses,  and  travell  to  get  riches.  They  are  also  for  the  most 
part  farmers  to  gentlemen,  or  at  the  leastwise  artificers,  and  with 
grazing,  frequenting  of  markets,  and  keeping  of  servants  (not*  idle 
servants,  as  the  gentlemen  doo,  but  such  as  get  both  their  owne  and 
part  of  their  masters  living)  do  come  to  great  weltli,  m  somuch  that 
manie  of  them  are  able  and  doo  buie  the  lands  of  unthriftie  gentle- 
men, and  often  setting  their  sonnes  to  the  schooles,  to  the  universi- 
ties, and  to  the  Ins  of  the  court;  or  otherwise  leaving  them  sufficient 
lands  whereupon  they  may  live  without  labour,  doo  make  them  by 
those  meanes  to  become  gentlemen :  these  were  they  that  in  times 
past  made  all  France  afraid.  And  albeit  they  be  not  called  master, 
as  gentlemen  are,  or  sir  as  to  knights  apperteineth,  but  onelie  John 
and  Thotnas,  &c^ :  yet  have  they  beene  found  to  have  doone  verie 
good  service:  and  the  kings  of  England  in  foughten  battels,  were 
woont  to  remaine  among  them  (who  were  their  footmen)  as  the 
French  kings  did  amongst  their  horssemen :  the  prince  thereby  shew* 
ing  where  his  chiefe  strength  did  consist"  * 

After  this  description  of  the  rank  which  the  farmer  held  in  society, 
we  shall  proceed  to  state  the  mode  in  which  he  commonly  lived  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  and  in  doing  this  we  have  chosen,  as  usual,  to 
adopt  at  considerable  length  the  language  of  our  old  writers ;  a  prac- 
tice to  which  we  shall  in  future  adhere,  while  detailing  the  manners, 
customs,  &c.  of  our  ancestors,  a  practice  which  has  indeed  peculiar 
advantages ;  for  the  authenticity  of  the  source  is  at  once  apparent, 
the  diction  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  from  its  antique  cast,  and  the 
expression  has  a  raciness  and  force  of  colouring,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  actual  inspection,  and  which,  consequently,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect, 
on  such  subjects,  from  modern  composition. 

The  houses  or  cottages  of  the  farmer  were  built,  in  places  abound- 
ing in  wood,  in  a  very  strong  and  substantial  manner,  with  not  more 


♦  Holinshed,  vol.  i.  p,  275* 
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yeoman,  bad  no  land  of  his  own,  but  only  "  a  farm  of  three  or  four 
pounds  by  the  year  at  the  utmost ;  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as 
kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  a  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep  ;  and  my 
mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  kept  his  son  at  school  till  he  went  to 
the  university,  and  maintained  him  there ;  he  married  his  daughters 
with  five  pounds  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece ;  he  kept  hospitality  with 
his  neighbours,  and  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor ;  and  all  this  he 
did  out  of  the  said  farm^"* 

Land  let,  at  this  period,  it  should  be  remembered,  at  about  a 
shilling  per  acre ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  its  value  rapidly 
increased,  together  with  a  proportional  augmentation  of  the  comfort 
<of  the  farmer,  who  even  began  to  exhibit  the  elegancies  and  luxuries 
of  life-  Of  the  change  which  took  place  in  rural  economy  towards  the 
plose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  following  faithful  and  interesting 
picture  has  been  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Harrison,  who,  noticing  the 
additional  splendour  of  gentlemen's  houses,  remarks, — *'  In  times  past 
the  costhe  furniture  staied  there^  whereas  now  it  is  descended  yet  lower, 
even  unto  manie  farmers,  who  by  vertue  of  their  old  and  not  of  their 
new  leases,  have  for  the  most  part  learned  also  to  garnish  their  cup- 
bords  with  plate,  their  ioined  beds  with  tapistrie  and  silke  hangings, 
and  their  tables  with  carpets  and  fine  naperie,  whereby  the  wealth  of 
our  conn  trie  (God  be  praised  therefore,  and  give  us  grace  to  imploie  it 
well)  dooth  infinitlie  appeare.  Neither  doo  I  speake  this  in  reproch 
of  anie  man,  God  is  my  judge,  but  to  shew  that  I  do  rejoise  rather,  to 
see  how  God  hath  blessed  us  with  his  good  gifts  ;  and  whilest  I  behold 
how  that  in  a  time  wherein  all  things  are  growen  to  most  excessive 
prices,  and  what  commoditie  so  ever  is  to  be  had,  is  daily  plucked 
from  the  comraonaltie  by  such  as  iooke  in  to  ev^rie  trade,  we  doo 
yet  find  the  means  to  obtein  and  atcliive  such  furniture  as  here  to  fore 
hath  beene  unpossible.  Tliere  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village 
where  I  remaine,  which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellouslie 
altered  in  England  within  their  sound  remembrance ;  and  other  three 


Gilpin's  Life  of  Latimer,  p. 
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things  too  too  much  encreased  One  is,  the  multitude  of  chimnies 
latelie  erected,  wheras  in  their  joong  daies  there  were  not  above  two 
or  three,  if  so  manie  in  most  uplandish  townes  of  the  reahne,  (the 
religious  houses,  and  manor  places  of  their  lords  alwaies  excepted, 
and  peradventure  some  great  personages)  but  ech  one  made  his  fire 
against  a  rere  dosse  in  the  hall,  where  he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat* 

"  The  second  is  the  great  (although  not  generall)  amendment  of 
lodging,  for  (said  they)  our  fathers  (yea  and  wee  ourselves  also)  have 
lien  full  oft  upon  straw  pallets,  on  rough  mats  covered  onlie  with  a 
sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dags  wain  or  hop  harlots  (I  use  their 
owne  termes)  and  a  good  round  log  under  their  heads  instead  of  a 
bolster  or  pillow.  If  it  were  so  that  our  fathers  or  the  good  man  of 
the  house,  had  within  seven  yeares  after  his  manage  purchased  a 
matteres  or  flockebed,  and  thereto  a  sacke  of  chaffe  to  rest  his  head 
upon,  he  thought  himselfe  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the 
towne,  that  peradventure  laie  seldome  in  a  bed  of  downe  or  whole 
fethers ;  so  well  were  they  contented,  and  with  such  base  kind  of 
furniture :  which  also  is  not  verie  much  amended  as  yet  in  some  parts 
of  Bedfordshire,  and  elsewhere  further  off  from  our  southerne  parts, 
Pillowes  (said  they)  were  thought  meet  onelie  for  women  in  child  bed* 
As  for  servants,  if  they  had  anie  sh^et  above  them  it  was  weU,  for 
seldome  had  they  anie  under  their  bodies,  to  keepe  them  from  the 
pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  of  the  pallet,  and  rased 
their  hardened  hides, 

"  The  third  thing  they  tell  of,  is  the  exchange  of  vessel!,  as  of 
treene  platters  into  pewter,  and  wodden  spoones  into  silver  or  tin. 
For  so  common  was  all  sorts  of  treene  stuff  in  old  time,  that  a  maft 
should  liardlie  find  four  peeces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  perad- 
venture a  salt)  in  a  good  farmer's  house,  and  yet  for  all  this  frit* 
galitie  (if  it  may  so  be  justly  called)  they  were  scarce  able  to  live 
and  paie  their  rents  at  their  daies  without  selling  of  a  cow,  or  an 
horsse,  or  more,  although  they  paid  but  fbure  pounds  at  the  utteraiost 
by  the  yeare.  Such  also  was  their  povertie,  that  if  some  one  od 
larnier  or  husbandman  had  b^ene  at  the  alehouse,  a  thing  greatlie 
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used  in  those  daies,  amongst  six  or  seven  of  his  neighbours,  an^  tnere 
in  a  braverie  to  shew  what  store  he  had,  did  cast  downe  his  purse,  and 
therein  a  noble  or  six  sliilhngs  in  silver  unto  them  (for  few  such  men 
then  cared  for  gold  because  it  was  not  so  readie  paiment,  and  they 
were  oft  inforced  to  give  a  penie  for  the  exchange  of  an  angell)  it 
was  verie  iikelie  that  all  the  rest  could  not  laie  downe  so  much  against 
it :  whereas  in  my  time,  although  peradventure  foure  poundes  of  old 
rent  be  improved  to  fortie,  fiftie,  or  an  hundi-ed  pounds,  yet  will 
the  farmer  as  another  palme  or  date  tr6e  thinke  his  gaines  verie  small 
toward  the  end  of  his  terme,  if  he  have  not  six  or  seven  yeares  rent 
lieing  by  him,  therewith  to  purchase  a  new  lease,  beside  a  faire  garnish 
of  pewter  on  his  cupbord,  with  so  much  in  od  vessell  going  about  the 
house,  three  or  foure  feather  beds,  so  raanie  coverlids  and  carpets  of 
tapistrie,  a  silver  salt,  a  bowle  for  wine  (if  not  an  whole  neast)  and  a 
dozzen  of  spoones  to  furnish  up  the  sute/'* 

To  this  curious  delineation  of  the  furniture  and  household  accom- 
modation of  the  farmer,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  complete 
the  sketch,  to  add  a  few  things  relative  to  his  diet  and  hospitality. 
Contrary  to  what  has  taken  place  in  modern  times,  the  hours  for 
meals  were  later  with  the  artificer  and  the  husbandman  than  with  the 
higher  order  of  society  ;  the  farmer  and  his  servants  usually  sitting 
down  to  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  and  to  supper  at  seven,  while  the 
nobleman  and  gentleman  took  the  first  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
the  second  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 

It  would  appear  that,  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace,  good  eating 
was  as  much  cultivated  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  as  it  has  been  in  any 
subsequent  period ;  and  the  rites  of  hospitality,  more  especially  in 
the  country,  were  observed  with  a  frequency  and  cordiality  which  a 
fiirther  progress  in  civilisation  has  rather  tended  to  check  than  to 
increasa 

Of  the  larder  of  the  cotter  and  the  shepherd,  and  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  former,  a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  acquired  from  the 


•  Holimhed,  voh  I  p.  317,  iJ  18, 
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The  farmer's  daily  diet  may  be  drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy  from 
the  curious  old  Georgic  of  Tusser,  a  poem  which,  more  than  any  other 
that  we  possess,  throws  light  upon  the  agricultural  manners  and 
customs  of  the  aga  In  Lent,  says  this  entertaining  bard,  the  farmer 
must  in  the  first  place  consume  his  red  herring,  and  afterwards  his 
salt  fish,  which  should  be  kept  in  store,  indeed,  and  considered  as 
good  even  when  Lent  is  past,  and  with  these  leeks  and  peas  should 
be  procured  for  pottage,  with  the  view  of  saving  milk,  oatmeal,  and 
bread :  at  Easter  veale  and  bacon  are  to  be  the  chief  articles ;  at 
Martilmas  salted  beef,  "  when  country  folk  do  dainties  lack  :"  at  Mid- 
summer, when  mackrel  are  out  of  season,  grasse  (that  is  sallads,  &c.) 
firesh  beef  and  pease  :  at  Michaelmas  fresh  herring  and  fatted  *  crones : 
at  All  Saints  pork  and  souse,  sprats  and  spurlings:  at  Christmas  he 
enjoins  the  farmer  to  "  plaie  and  make  good  cheere,"  and  he  concludes 
by  advising  him,  as  was  the  custom  in  Elizabeth's  time,  to  observe 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Wednesdays  as  fish-days ;  to  "  keep  embrings 
weD  and  fasting  dayes,"  and  offish  and  fruit  be  scarce,  to  supply  their 
want  with  butter  and  cheese,  f  To  these  recommendations  he  adds, 
in  another  place,  that 


<<  Good  ploughmen  look  weekly  of  custom  and  right. 
For  rostmeat  on  sundaies,  and  thursday  at  night:" 


and  he  subsequently  gives  directions  for  writing  what  he  terms  "  hus- 
bandlie  posies,''  that  is,  economical  proverbs  in  rhyme,  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  Hall,  the  parlour,  the  Ghest's  chamber,  and  the  good  man's  own 
bed  chamber.  J 

If  the  farmer  have  a  visitor,  our  worthy  bard  is  not  illiberal  in  his 
allowance,  but  advises  him  to  place  three  dishes   on   his   table  at 

*  Crones  are  ewes  whose  teeth  are  so  worn  down^  that  they  can  no  longer  live  in  their 
sheep-walk ;  but  will  sometimes,  if  put  into  good  pasture,  thrive  exceedingly, 
t  Tusser,  4to.  edit.  1586.,  chap.  12.  fol.  25,  26. 
%  Tusser,  4to.  edit  1586.,  fol.  138.  144,  145. 
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tlimier,  well  dressed,  which,  Scays  he,  will  be  sufficient  to  pleese  your 
friend,  and  will  become  your  Hall  * 

On  days  of  feasting  and  rejoicing,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  common  custom  for  the  guests  to  bring  their  victuals  with  them, 
forming  as  it  were  a  pic-nic  meal ;  thus,  Harrison,  describing  the 
occasional  mirth  and  hospitality  of  the  farmer,  says,  —  "  In  feasting  the 
husbandmen  doo  exceed  after  their  maner :  especiallie  at  bridales, 
purifications  of  women,  and  such  od  meetings,  where  it  is  incredible 
to  tell  what  meat  is  consumed  and  spent,  cch  one  bringing  such  a 
dish,  or  so  manie  with  him  as  his  wife  and  he  doo  consult  upon,  but 
alwaies  with  this  consideration,  tliat  the  leefer  friend  shall  have  the 
better  provision.  This  also  is  commonlie  scene  at  these  bankets,  that 
the  good  man  of  the  house  is  not  charged  with  any  thing  saving  bread, 
drink,  sauce,  houseroome,  and  fire.  (He  then  gives  us  the  following 
naive  and  pleasing  picture  of  their  festivity  and  content,)  Tlie  hus- 
bandmen are  sufficientlie  Hberall,  and  verie  freendlie  at  their  tables, 
and  when  they  m^et,  they  are  so  merie  v^rithout  malice,  and  plaine  with- 
out inward  Italian  or  French  craft  and  subtiltie,  that  it  would  duo  a 
man  good  to  be  in  companie  among  them.  Herein  only  are  the 
inferiour  sort  somewhat  to  be  blamed,  that  being  thus  assembled,  their 
talke  is  now  and  then  such  as  savoureth  of  scurrilitie  and  ribaldrie,  a 
thing  naturallie  incident  to  carters  and  clowns,  who  thinke  tliemselves 
not  to  be  merie  and  welcome,  if  their  foolish  veines  in  this  behalfe  be 
never  so  little  restreined.  This  is  moreover  to  be  added  in  these 
meetings,  that  if  they  happen  to  stumble  upon  a  peece  of  \  cnison, 
and  a  cup  of  wine  or  verie  strong  beere  or  ale  (which  latter  they 
commonlie  provide  against  their  appointed  daies)  they  thinke  their 
ch^ere  so  great,  and  themselves  to  have  fared  so  w^ell,  as  the  lord 
Maior  of  London,  with  wliome  when  their  bellies  be  full  they  will 
not  often  sticke  to  make  comparison,  (saying,  /  have  dined  so  ueU  as 
mif  lord  maior)  because  that  of  a  subject  there  is  no  publike  officer  of 
anie  citie  in  Europe,  that  may  compare  in  port  and  countenance 
with  him  during  the  time  of  his  office."  f 

♦  Tusser,  4to.  of  1 586.  fol.  133.  f  Holinshed,  vol  i.  p.  282, 
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Good  husbundes  abrode  seketh  at  wel  to  have 
good  huswives  at  home  seketli  al  wei  to  save* 
Thus  having  and  saving  in  place  where  they  meete:' 
make  profit  with  pleasure  suche  couples  to  greete,  *" 

But  it  is  in  **  The  points  of  Hmwifry  united  to  the  comfort  of 
Hiidmndri/j'  of  the  good  old  poet,  tliat  we  recognise  the  most  perfect 
picture  of  the  domestic  economy  of  agricultural  life  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth-  This  material  addition  to  the  husbandry  of  our  author 
appeared  in  1570,  and  embraces  a  complete  view  of  the  province  of 
the  Huswtfej  with  all  her  daily  labours  and  duties,  which  are  divided 
into  —  1st,  Morning  Works;  2dly,  Breakfast  Doings;  3dly,  Dinner 
Matters ;  4thly,  Afternoon  Works ;  5th]y,  Evening  Works ;  6thly,  Sup^ 
per-Matters ;    and  7thly,  After-Supper  Matters. 

From  the  details  of  this  arrangement  we  learn,  that  the  servants  in 
summer  rose  at  four,  and  in  winter  at  five  o'clock  ;  that  in  the  latter 
season  they  were  called  to  breakfast  on  the  appearance  of  the  day- 
star,  and  that  the  Ituswise  herself  was  the  carver  and  distributer  of 
the  meat  and  pottage-  We  find,  likewise,  and  it  is  the  only  objec- 
tionable article  in  the  admonitions  of  the  poet,  that  he  recommends 
his  dame  not  to  scold,  but  to  thrash  heartily  her  maids  when  re^ 
fractory  ;  and  he  adds  a  circumstance  rather  extraordinary,  but  at  the 
same  time  strongly  recommendatory  of  the  effects  of  music^  that 

**  Such  servants  are  oftenest  painfull  and  good, 
That  sing  in  their  labour,  as  birds  in  the  wood." 

Dinner,  he  enjoins,  should  be  taken  at  noon  ;  shoidd  be  quickly 
dispatched ;  and  should  exhibit  plenty,  but  no  dainties. 

The  bare  table,  he  observes,  will  do  as  well,  as  if  covered  with  a 
cloth,  which  is  liable  to  be  cut;  and  that  wooden  and  pewter  dishes 
and  tin  vessels  for  liquor  are  the  best,  as  most  secure  ;  and  then,  with 
his  accustomed  piety,  he  advises  the  regidar  use  of  grace  — 


VOLi  I. 


•  Tusser,  first  edit,  p*  14,  15, 
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The  servants  are  then  ordered  to  be  courteous,  and  attentive  to  each 
otlier,  especially  at  their  meals,  and  directions  are  given  for  the  next 
morning's  work. 

The  last  section,  entitled  '^  After-supper  matters,"  is  introduced 
and  terminated  in  a  very  moral  and  impressive  manner-  The  first 
couplet  tells  us  to 

«  Remember  those  children,  whos^  parents  be  poor, 
Which  hiiiigerj  yet  dare  not  to  crave  at  thy  door ;" 

the  bandog  is  then  ordered  to  have  the  bones  and  the  scraps  ;  the 
huswife  looks  carefully  to  the  fire,  the  candle,  and  the  keys  ;  the 
whole  family  retire  to  rest,  at  nine  in  winter,  and  at  ten  in  summer, 
and  the  farmer's  day  closes  with  four  lines  which  ought  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  which,  if  duly  observed,  w^oidd  ensure  a  great 
portion  of  the  happiness  obtainable  by  man  ; 

"  Be  lowly,  not  sullen,  if  aught  go  amiss. 

What  wresting  may  lose  thee,  that  win  with  a  kiss. 
Both  bear  and  forbear,  now  and  then  as  ye  may, 
Then  wench,  God  a  mercy  I  thy  husband  will  say.**  * 


*  Mayor's  Tusser,  p.  247-  ad  p,  270. 

Even  this,  and  every  other  description  of  the  duties  of  the  Huswife,  may  be  traced  lo 
"  The  Book  of  Husbandry,"  written  by  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  of  Norbnry,  in 
Derbyshire, 

Tlus  gentleman,  who  was  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  "  the  father  of  English  Husbandrj/'  His 
w^ork,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  printed  by  Richard  Pynson,  in  1523,  4to.,  under- 
went not  less  than  eleven  editions  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  soon  excited  among 
his  countrymen  a  most  beneficial  spirit  of  emulation.  Notwithstanding  tliese  numerous 
impressions,  there  are  probably  not  ten  complete  copies  left  in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  these  is,  however,  now  before  me  included  in  a  thick  duodecimo,  of  which  the 
^fi/si  article  is  **  Xenophon's  treatise  of  householde,*'  black  letter,  title  wanting ;  the 
colophon,  *'  Imprinted  At  London  in  fletestrete  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Berthelet* 
Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  soliun/'  No  date.  The  second  article  is  "  The  booke 
of  Husbandryc  verye  profitable  and  necessary  for  all  maner  of  persons,  newlye  corrected 
and  amended  by  the  auctor  fitzherbard,  with  dy  vers  addicions  put  thereunto.  Anno  do. 
1555*"  black  letter*  Colophon,  "  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  at  the  signe  of 
Uie  Sunne  over  agaynst  the  Conduit  by  John  Weylande."  Sixty-one  leaves,  exclusive 
of   the    table.      The   third  article    is   entitled    "  Surveyinge,"   An.  1546\     Colophon^ 
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Tniffalitv  and  domestic  economy  were  not,  however,  tiie  constant 
nttribiites  of  the  farmer's  wife  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  treatni^; 


"  Loiidui!  in  axlrbus  Thome  Berthclct   typis  impress.     Cum  privilegio  ad  iinprimeiidiim 
solum."     Contains  sixty  leaves,  black  letter. 

From  **  The  bouke  ol"  husbandrye,"  I  shall  extract  the  detail  of  hyswifely  duties,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  work,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  assertion  at  the  commencemem  of  this  note. 

**  What  worke*  a  iryfe  shoulde  doe  in  general!. 

First  in  the  mornyng  when  thou  art  waked  and  purpose  to  rise,  lift  up  thy  Iiand, 
and  blis  the  and  make  a  sigiie  of  the  holy  crosse.  In  nomine  patris  et  filii  et  spiritut 
sancti.  Amen.  In  the  name  of  the  father  y^  sonne*  and  llie  holy  gost.  And  if  thou 
saye  a  Paternoster^  an  Ave  and  a  Crede,  and  remembre  thy  maker  ihou  shalte  speile 
much  the  better,  and  when  thou  art  up  and  ready e,  then  firstc  swepe  thy  house:  dresse 
up  the  dysshe  bord,  and  set  a  I  thynges  in  good  order  within  thy  house,  mi  ike  y'^  kie,  socle 
thy  calves,  sile  by  thy  milke,  take  up  tiiy  children,  and  aray  them,  and  provide  for  thy 
huabande*s  breakefaste,  diner,  souper,  and  for  ihy  children  and  servauntcs,  and  take  thy 
parte  wyth  them.  And  to  ordeyne  corne  and  malt  to  die  myll,  to  bake  and  brue  withal 
when  nede  is.  And  mete  it  to  the  myl  and  fro  the  myl,  and  se  that  thou  have  thy 
mesurc  agayne  besides  the  tole  or  elles  the  mylner  doaleth  not  truly  wyth  the,  or  els  thy 
corne  k  not  drye  as  it  should  be,  thou  must  make  butter  and  chese  when  thou  may,  serve 
thy  swine  both  mornynge  and  eveninge,  and  give  thy  polen  mente  in  the  mornynge,  and 
when  tyme  of  yeare  cometh  thou  nmst  take  hcdc  how  thy  henne,  duckes  and  geese  do 
ley,  and  to  gather  up  their  egges  and  when  they  waxe  broudy  to  set  them  there  as  no 
beostes,  swyne,  nor  other  vermyne  hurt  them,  and  thou  must  know  that  al  hole  foted 
fbulc  wil  syt  a  moneth  and  all  cloven  foted  foule  wyll  syt  but  three  w^ekes  except  a  peyhen 
and  suche  other  great  fotiles  as  craynes,  buslardes,  and  suche  other.  And  when  they 
have  brought  forth  theyr  birdes  to  ae  that  they  be  well  kepte  fVom  the  gleyd,  crowes 
fully  martes  and  other  vcrmyn,  and  in  the  begynyng  of  March,  or  a  lytle  before  is  time 
for  a  wife  to  make  lier  garden  and  to  get  as  manye  good  sedes  and  herbes  as  she  can, 
and  spccyally  such  m  be  good  for  the  pot  and  for  to  eate  and  as  ofte  as  nede  shall  require 
it  must  be  wetlcd,  for  els  the  wede  vvyl!  over  grow  the  lierbes,  and  also  in  Marche  is 
time  to  sowc  flaxe  and  hempe  for  I  have  heard  oldc  huswyves  say,  that  better  is 
Marche  hurdes  than  Apryll  flaxe,  the  reason  appereth,  but  hovve  it  shoulde  bee  sowen, 
weded,  pulled,  repealed,  watred,  waslieii,  dried,  bcten,  braked,  tawed,  heclielcd,  spon, 
wounden,  wrapped  and  oven,  it  nedeth  not  for  mc  to  she  we,  for  they  be  wyse  ynough, 
and  thereof  may  they  make  shetcs,  bordclothes^,  toweb,  shertes,  smockes,  and  suche 
other  necessaryes,  and  therefore  luttc  thy  dystafle  be  alwayu  recly  for  a  pastyme,  that 
thou  be  not  ydelL  And  undoubted  a  woman  can  not  get  her  livinge  honestly  with 
spinning  on  the  dystafFe,  but  it  stoppeth  a  gap  and  must  nedes  be  had.  The  boltes  of 
flaxe  when  they  be  rypled  of,  must  be  redilctl  from  the  wedes  and  matte  dry  with  the 
sunne  to  get  out  the  sedes.  Now  be  it  one  maner  of  linsedc  called  loken  setle  wyll  not 
open  by  the  sunne,  and  therefore  when  they  be  dj  ye  they  must  be  sore  brusen  and  broken 
the  wyves  know  bow,  and  then  wynowed  and  kept  dry  til  peretimo  c^nn  agnine.     Thy 
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the  luxury  of  dress,  botii  in  England   and  Scotland,   had  already 
corrupted  the  simplicity   of  country-habits*      Stephen  Perlet^  who 


femell  hempe  must  be  pulled  fro  the  cliucle  liempe  for  this  beareth  no  sedc  and  thou  must 
doe  by  it  as  thou  didest  by  the  fiaxe.  The  chucle  hempe  doth  beare  sede,  and  thou 
must  be  ware  that  birdes  eate  it  not  as  it  groweth,  the  hempe  thereof  is  not  so  good  as 
the  femel  hempe,  but  yet  k  wil  do  good  service.  It  may  fortune  sometime  that  thou 
shalte  have  so  many  thinges  to  do  that  thou  sbalte  not  wel  know  where  is  best  ta  begyn. 
Then  take  hede  which  thing  should  be  the  greatest  losse  if  it  were  not  done  and  in  what 
space  it  woulde  be  done,  and  tlteu  tfiinke  what  is  the  greatest  los  and  ther  begin.  But  1 
put  case  that,  that  thing  that  is  of  the  greatest  losse  wyll  be  longe  in  doing,  that  thou 
might  do  ihre  or  iiij  other  thinges  in  the  nieane  whyle  then  loke  wel  if  all  these  thinges  were 
set  togyther  whiche  of  them  were  greatest  losse,  and  yf  these  thjTiges  be  of  greater  losse^ 
and  may  be  al  done  in  as  sliorte  space  as  the  other,  then  do  thy  many  thinges  fyrst.  It 
is  convenient  for  a  husbande  to  have  sliepc  of  his  owne  for  many  causes,  and  then  may 
his  wife  have  part  of  the  wooU  to  make  her  husbande  and  her  selte  sum  clotlies.  And  at 
the  least  waye  she  may  have  the  lockes  of  the  shepe  therwith  to  make  clothes  or 
blankets,  and  coverlets,  or  botlu  And  if  she  have  no  wol  of  her  owne  she  maye  take 
woU  to  spynne  of  cloth  makers,  and  by  that  meanes  she  may  have  a  convenient  living, 
and  many  tymes  to  do  other  workes.  It  is  a  wives  occupacion  to  winow  al  maner  of 
cornes,  to  make  make  wash  and  wring,  to  make  hey,  to  shere  come,  and  in  time  of  nede 
to  helpe  her  husbande  to  fyll  the  mucke  wayne  or  donge  carte,  dryve  the  plough,  to 
lode  hey  come  and  such  other.  Also  to  go  or  ride  to  the  market  to  sell  butter,  chese, 
my  Ike,  eggcs,  chekens,  kapons,  hennes,  pygges,  gees,  and  al  maner  of  come*  And 
also  to  bye  al  maner  of  necessary  thinges  belonging  to  a  houshold,  and  to  make  a  true 
rekening  and  accompt  to  her  husband  what  she  hath  rcccyved  and  what  she  hathc  payed- 
And  yf  the  husband  go  to  the  market  to  bye  or  sell  as  tliey  ofte  do,  he  then  to  shew  his 
wife  in  lyke  maner*  For  if  one  of  them  should  use  to  disceive  the  otheri  he  disceyveth 
himselfe,  and  he  is  not  lyke  to  thry  ve,  and  therfore  they  must  be  true  ether  to  other.  I 
could  pcruventurc  shew  the  husbande  of  divers  pointes  that  the  wives  disceve  their  hus- 
bandcs  in,  and  in  like  mailer  how  husbandes  dec^ve  their  wives.  But  yf  I  should  do  ao^ 
I  shuld  shew  mo  subtil  point<.»s  of  discelte  then  other  of  them  knew^  of  before.  And 
therfore  me  scmeth  best  to  holde  my  peace^  leste  I  shuld  do  as  the  knight  of  the  tower 
itid  the  which  had  many  faire  doghters,  and  of  fatherlie  love  tliat  he  oughte  to  them  he 
made  a  boke  unto  a  good  intent  that  they  mighte  eschcwe  and  flee  from  vices  and  folowe 
vertues  in  the  which  boke  he  sheweth  that  yf  they  were  wocd,  moved,  or  styrred  by 
any  man  after  such  a  maner  as  is  there  shewed  tliat  they  shuld  withstande  it,  in  tlie 
which  booke  he  shewed  so  manye  wayes  how  a  man  shuld  attaine  to  his  purpose  to 
bryng  a  woman  to  vice,  the  which  waies  were  so  naturall  and  the  uayes  to  come  to  theyr 
purpose  was  so  snbtylly  contrived  and  craftely  shewed  that  hard  it  woldc  be  for  any 
woman  to  resist  or  deny  tlieir  desyre.  And  by  the  sayd  boke  hath  made  botli  the  man 
and  the  woman  to  know  mo  vyces  subtylty  and  crafte  then  ever  they  shoulde  have 
knowen  if  the  boke  had  not  bene  made,  the  which  boke  he  named  him  selfe  the  knighte 
of  the  tower,  Antl  ilnis  I  leivc  the  wyvcs  to  use  thcyr  occupations  at  theyr  owne 
discression."     Foh  15,  10*,  17, 
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visited  Scotland  in  1553,  and  Fines  Moryson,  who  made  a  similar 
tour  in  1598  *,  agree  in  describing  the  dress  of  the  common  people 
of  both  countries  as  nearly  if  not  altogether  the  same  ;  the  picture, 
therefore,  which  Dunbar  has  given  us  of  the  dress  of  a  rich  farmer's 
wife,  in  Scotland,  during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  will 
apply,  with  httle  fear  of  exaggeration,  to  the  still  wealthier  dames  of 
England.  He  has  drawn  her  in  a  robe  of  fine  scarlet  with  a  white 
hood ;  a  gay  purse  and  gingling  keys  pendant  at  her  side  from  a 
silken  belt  of  silver  tissue ;  on  each  finger  she  wore  two  rings,  and 
round  her  waste  was  bound  a  sash  of  grass-green  silk,  richly  em- 
broidered with  silver,  f  To  this  rural  extravagancy  in  dress,  Warner 
will  bear  an  equal  testimony;  for,  describing  two  old  gossips 
cowering  over  their  cottage-fire,  and  chatting  how  the  world  was 
changed  in  their  time, 

"  When  we  were  maids  (quoth  one  of  them) 
Was  no  such  new  found  pride : 
Then  wore  they  shooes  of  ease,  now  of. 

An  inch-broad,  corked  hye : 
Black  karsie  stockings,  worsted  now, 

Yea  silke  of  youthfuPst  dye : 

Garters  of  lystes,  but  now  of  silke, 

Some  edged  deep  with  gojd : 
With  costlier  toyes,  for  courser  turns, 

Than  us'd,  perhaps  of  old. 

Fring'd  and  ymbroidered  petticoats 

Now  be^e.     But  heard  you  nam'd, 
Till  now  of  late,  busks,  perrewigs, 

Maskes,  plumes  of  feathers  fram'd. 

Supporters,  posters,  fardingales 

Above  the  loynes  to  waire, 
That  be  she  near  so  bombe-thin,  yet 

She  crosse-like  seems  foure-squaire  ? 

*  See  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p.  2S6 ;  and  Moryson's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  fol. 
1617. 

t  The  Freirs  of  Berwick;  Pinkerton's  Ancient  Scotish  Poems,  12mo,  2  vols.  1786. 
V.  2.  p.  70. 
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Some  wives,  grayheaded,  shame  not  locks 

Of  youthfull  borrowed  h^e : 
Some,  tyring  arte,  attyer  their  heads 

With  only  tresses  bare : 

Some,  (grosser  pride  than  which,  think  I, 

No  passed  age  might  shame) 
By  arte,  abusing  nature,  heads 

Of  antick't  hayre  doe  frame. 

Once  starching  lack't  the  tearme,  because 

Was  lacking  once  the  toy. 
And  lack't  we  all  these  toyes  and  tearmes, 

It  were  no  griefe  but  joy.  —  • 

Now  dwels  ech  drossell  in  her  glas : 

When  I  was  yong,  I  wot, 
On  holly-dayes  (for  sildome  els 

Such  ydell  times  we  got) 
A  tubb  or  paile  of  water  cleere 

Stood  us  in  steede  of  glas.  * 

Luxury  and  extravagance  soon  spread  beyond  the  female  circle, 
and  the  Faivners  Heir  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  is  described  by  Hall, 
in  1598,  as  dissipating  his  property  on  the  follies  and  fopperies  of 
the  day. 

"  Villus,  the  wealthy  farmer,  left  his  heire 
Twice  twenty  sterling  pounds  to  spend  by  yeare :  — • 
But  whiles  ten  pound  goes  to  his  wife's  new  gowne. 
Nor  little  lesse  can  serve  to  suit  his  owne ; 
Whiles  one  piece  pays  her  idle  waiting-man. 
Or  buys  an  hoode,  or  silver-handled  fanne. 
Or  hires  a  Friezeland  trotter,  halfe  yard  deepe. 
To  drag  his  tumbrell  through  the  staring  Cheape ; 
Or  whiles  he  rideth  with  two  liveries, 
And's  treble  rated  at  the  subsidies ; 
One  end  a  kennel  keeps  of  thriftlease  hounds ; 
What  think  ye  rests  of  all  my  younker's  pounds 
To  diet  him,  or  deal  out  at  his  doore. 
To  coffer  up,  or  stocke  his  wasting  store  ?"  f 


♦  Warner's  Albion's  England,  book  ix.  chap,  xlvii. 
f  Hall's  Satires,  book  v.  satire  4. 


^^  1^  -5#5^  -^i*f  *«ip^  iwnt  mmtC'^  m 

/^  <^  ^wn/'nwrlinj^  mtmuHt^  "im  mam  ni 
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grass, 


because  he  loves  not  saUets.      His  hand  guides  the  plough, 
and  the  plough  his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and  land-mark  is  the  very 
mound  of  his  meditations.     He  expostulates  with  his  oxen  very  un- 
derstandingly,  and  speaks  gee,  and  ree,  better  than  English*     His 
mind  is  not  much  distracted  with  objects,  but  if  a  good  fat  oow  come 
in  his  way,  he  stands  dumb  and  astonished^   and  though  his  haste  be 
never  so  great,  will  fix  here  half  an  hour's  contemplation*     His  ha- 
bitation is  some  poor  thatched  roo^  distinguished  from  his  bam  by 
the  loop-holes  that  let  out  smoak,  which  the  rain  had   long  since 
washed  thiough,  but  for  the  double  ceiling  of  bacon  on  the  inside, 
which  has  hung  there  from  his  grandsire's  time,  and  is  yet  to  make 
rashers  for  posterity.     His  dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at 
it  as  much  as  at  his  labour ;  he  is  a  terrible  fastner  on  a  piece  of  beef, 
and  you  may  hope  to  stave  the  guard  off  sooner*     His  religion  is  a 
part  of  his  copy-hold,  which  he  takes  from  his  land-lord,  and  refers 
it  wholly  to  his  discretion :  yet  if  he  give  him  leave  he  is  a  good 
Christian  to  his  power,  (that  is,)  comes  to  church  in  his  best  cloaths, 
and  sits  there  with  his  neighbours,  where  he  is  capable  only  of  two 
prayers,  for  rain,  and  fair  weather.     He  apprehends  God's  blessings 
only  in  a  good  year,  or  a  fat  pasture,  and  never  praises  him  but  on 
good  ground.      Sunday,  he  esteems  a  day  to  make  merry  in,  arid 
thinks  a  bag-pipe  as  essential  to  it  as  evening  prayer,  where  he  walks 
very  solemnly  aftei*  service  with  his  hands  coupled  behind  him,  and 
censures  the  dancing  of  his  parish.     His  compliment  with  his  neigh- 
bour is  a  good  thump  on  the  back,  and  his  salutation   commonly 
some  blunt  curse*     He  thinks  nothing  to  be  vices,  but  pride  and  ill 
husbandry,  from  which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has 
some  thrifty  hob-nail  proverbs  to   clout   his   discourse*       He    is    a 
niggard  all  the  week,  except  only  market-day,  where,  if  his  corn  sell 
well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  drunk  with  a  good  conscience.      He  is 
sensible  of  no  calamity  but  the  burning  a  stack  of  corn  or  the  over- 
flowing of  a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's  flood  the  greatest  jplague 
that  ever  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but  spoiled  the 
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CHAPTER   VL 


A    VIEW    DP     COUNTUT    LIFE    DURING    THE    AGE    OF    SHAKSPEARE ;     ITS    MANNERS    ANIl 
CUSTOMS*  —  RURAL  llOLYDAYS,  AND  FESTIVALS. 


The  record  of  rural  festivity  and  amuseraeut,  must,  as  far  as  it  Is 
unaccompanied  by  any  detail  of  riot  or  intemperance,  be  a  subject  of 
pleasing  contemplation  to  every  good  and  cheerful  mind.  Labour, 
tlie  destined  portion  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  human  beings, 
requires  frequent  intervals  of  relaxation  j  and  the  encouragement  of 
innocent  diversion  at  stated  periods,  may  be  considered,  therefore, 
both  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  as  essentially  useful.  The 
sports  and  amusements  of  our  ancestors  on  their  holy  days  and  festi- 
vals, while  they  had  little  tendency  to  promote  either  luxury  or  dissi- 
pation, contributed  very  powerfully  to  preserve  some  of  the  best  and 
most  striking  features  of  our  national  manners  and  character,  and 
were  frequently  mingled  with  that  cheerful  piety  which  forms  the 
most  heart--felt  species  of  devotion,  where  religion,  mixing  with  the 
social  rite,  offers  up  the  homage  of  a  happy  and  contented  heart. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  mention,  that  in  enumerating  the 
various  ceremonial  and  feast  days  of  rural  life,  we  have  purposely 
omitted  those  which  are  peculiarly  occupied  by  sitperstiiiom  obser- 
vances, as  they  will  witli  more  propriety  be  included  under  a  subse- 
quent chapter,  appropriated  to  the  consideration  of  popidar  supersti- 
tions. 

The  ushering  in  of  the  New  Year^  or  New  Years  iide^  with  rejoic- 
ings, presents,  and  good  wishes,  was  a  custom  observed,  during  the  six- 
teenth centiir} ,  with  great  regularity  and  parade,  and  was  as  cordially 
celebrated  in  the  court  of  the  prince  as  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant. 

To  end  the  old  year  merrily  and  begin  the  new  one  xvell^  and  in 
friemkhip  with  their  neighbours,  were  the  objects  which  the  common 
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W^  An  tnterpreter^  that  the  purport  of  thew  wonb  was  to  wish  him 
tiealih,  mni  that  he  dhoulcl  reply  by  the  expression  drinc-heilj  or 
'*  Drink  the  hc^nlth  }"  accordingly,  on  his  so  doing,  Rowena  djrank, 
and  the  king  receiving  the  cup  from  her  hand,  kissed  and  pledged 
hirr#*  Hinee  this  period,  obworvcs  tlie  historian,  the  custom  has  pre- 
irfttkid  in  Britain  of  uniiig  theae  words  whilst  drinking ;  the  person 
who  drank  to  ano(h*n*  aaying  wai^eU^  and  he  who  received  the  cup 
anpiwerinf  ficiL 

It  iwHin  ultiHw  ^  T.,.^.rtj|^e  a  cuHtom  in  villages,  on  Cliristmas-Evet 
Now  Yc?ar's  Eve,  uiui  rwelllh  Ni|^li(,  i;>r  itinorant  minstrels  to  carry 
io  i\w  honsr^  (vC  thc'  grntry,  and  othtu's,  where  they  were  generally 
\'^Ty  hoNpilaiilv  iiHciviHl,  a  bowl  t>f  spiced  wine,  which  being  presented 
wilhthe  Snxon  words  jiist  nientionecU  was  therefore  called  a  Wassail^ 
Amm/«  a  liowl  or  cup  ofthis  descri|>tion  was  likewise  to  be  found  in 
■Imoil  every  noblemmrs  and  ^enHeman's  hou^e,  (and  frequently  of 
HIMsy  fiilver,)  until  the  middli*  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
WHfi  In  perpetual  rf^piiHition  dining  the  revels  of  Christmas.  In  "  The 
Antiifunrhn  fU^paimy^  vt>L  i*  p*  217,**  relates  Mr,  Douce,  "  there  is 
an  ru'coutit,  rtCiHimpanitHl  with  an  engraving,  of  an  oaken  chimney- 
|»ii*e<^  in  a  very  old  house  at  Iknlen,  near  Smxllaml  in  Kent,  on  which 
Im  crtrved  a  wrtsseUbowl  resting  on  the  branches  of  an  apple-tree, 
iillii.lthn  probably,  to  part  of  tlie  materials  of  which  the  liquor  was 
toil  I        1      th»  one  side  is  the  worti  lOitrshfll,  and  on  the  other 

•  fWiWiti  Mi>hunw»lh»  kS«  ©*  I*     IMmi  €it  Gkmrstfr  gtirw  tis  a  dmilar  account  of 

Ml  df  lllin  I'fknHlHinjri  itt«l  mik«ii  iIm  HiM  ^oimK^mioti  a$  to  its  general  iHievaleticy* 

f  Itii*  aneliilil  |^0H  Katt  btm  iKua  bMwtiAiIfy  punphrvaid  in  dM  Aati- 

«v^  — 


«  |(.   i  L..  ^  V  W^aia  Kv  lilt  Staran  amd; 

11^1^*  tfailv  *^^*«s  im%U  ^sM  iW  c*iiK\wr«*  wiAcv 
Kw    '"    '*  ^*^l|^WMIwhyliiaahlN 
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dcincbnie.  *  This  is  certainly/'  he  adds,  "  a  very  great  curiosity  of  its 
kind,  and  at  least  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, Earl  of  March,  in  his  will  gave  to  Sir  John  Briddlewood  a 
silver  cup  called  wassail:  and  it  appears  that  John  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  regent,  by  his  first  will  bequeathed  to  John  Barton,  his  maitre 
d'hotel,  a  silver  cup  and  cover,  on  which  was  inscribed  Washayi*.'*  f 

In  consequence  of  the  Wassail^owl  being  peculiar  to  scenes  of 
revelry  and  festivity,  the  term  wassail  in  time  became  synonymous 
with  feasting  and  carousing,  and  has  been  used,  therefore,  by  many 
of  our  poets  either  to  imply  drinking  and  merriment,  or  the  place 
where  such  joviality  was  expected  to  occur.  Thus  Shakspeare  makes 
Hamlet  say  of  the  king  ^^  draining  his  drau^ts  of  Rhenish  down,^ 
that  he 

«  Keeps  wassd:''t 

and  in  Macbeth,  the  heroine  of  that  play  declares  that  she  will  con«» 
vince  the  two  chamberlains  of  Duncan 

"  With  wine  and  wasseL**  § 

In  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  also,  Caesar,  advising  Anthony  to  live 
more  temperately,  tells  him  to  leave  his 

<<  Lascivious  wassab.^  || 


*  <<  The  ingenious  remarker  on  this  representation  observes,  that  it  is  the  figure  of 
the  old  Wassel-Bowl,  so  much  the  delight  of  our  hardy  ancestors,  who  on  the  vigil  of  the 
New*Year  never  failed  to  assemble  round  the  glowing  hearth,  with  their  chearful  neigh- 
bours, and  then  in  the  spicy  Wassel-Bowl  (which  testified  the  goodness  of  their  hearts) 
drowned  every  former  animosity,  an  exaoiple  worthy  modem  imitation.  Wassel  was  the 
word,  Wassd  every  guest  returned  as  he  took  the  circling  goblet  firom  his  friend,  whilst 
sdng  and  civil  mirth  brought  in  the  infant  year/'  Brand's  Observations,  by  Ellis, 
voL  i.  p.  3. 

t  Donee's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Ancient  Manners,  voL  ii  p.  209, 210« 

X  Act  i.  sc  4.  Reed's  edit.  voL  xviii.  p.  64. 

(.  Act  L  sc  7.  Re^  yol.  x.  p.  88. 

fl  Act  L  sc.  4*  Reed,  vol.  xvii*  p.  49» 
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And  lastly,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Biron,  describing  the  character 
of  Boyet,  says, 

"  He  IS  wit's  pedler :  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes,  and  wassels^  meetings  markets,  fatrs^''  * 

Ben  Jonson  has  given  us  two  curious  personifications  of  the  Wassal ; 
the  first  in  his  Forest,  No.  3.  whilst  giving  an  account  of  a  rural  least 
in  the  hall  of  Sir  Robert  Wroth  ;  he  says, 

**  Tlie  rout  of  rural  folk  come  thronging  in, 
Their  rudeiie«se  then  is  thought  no  sin — 
The  jolly  JVassal  walks  the  often  roundj 

And  in  their  cups  their  cares  are  drown'd :  f 

and  the  second  in  "  Christmas,  His  Masque,  as  it  was  presented  at 
Court  1616,"  where  Wassally  as  one  of  the  ten  children  of  Christmas, 
is  represented  in  the  following  quaint  manner.  Like  a  neat  Sempiter^ 
and  Songster ;  ha*  Page  bearing  a  browne  bowle,  drest  with  Ribbands^ 
and  Jtoseiuarie  before  her.  if 

Fletcher,  in  his  Faithful  Shepherdess,  has  given  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  the  festivity  attendant  on  the  Wassal  bowl : 

^*  The  woods,  or  some  near  town 


That  is  a  neighbour  to  the  bordering  downi 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  'bout  some  lusty  sport. 
Or  spiced  lVassel*Botd^  to  which  resort 
AH  the  young  men  aod  maids  of  many  a  cote, 
Whilst  the  trim  minstrell  strikes  his  merry  note***  § 

The  persons  thus  accompanying  the  Wassal  bowl,  especiaUy  those 
who  danced  and  played,  were  called  Wasmilers^  an  appellation  which 
it  was  afterwards  customary  to  bestow  on  all  who  indulged,  at  any 
season,  in  intemperate  mirth.  Hence  Milton  introduces  his  Lady  in 
Comus  making  use  of  the  term  in  the  following  beautiful  passage : 


*  Actv*  sc.  2;  Reed,  voLvii.  p,  165. 
%  Jonson's  Work&i  fol,  vol.  ii.  1G40. 


f  Epigrammes  i.  booke  folio  164-0,  p,50» 
5  Act  ¥•  sc.  1. 


Methought  it  was  the  sound 


Of  riot  and  ilUmanag'd  merriment, 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  uulctter'd  hinds. 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full, 
In  wauton  dance,  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loath 
To  meet  the  rudeness,  and  swili'd  insolence. 
Of  such  late  wassailers"  * 

During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L  the  celebration  oi' 
Twelfth  Night  was,  equally  with  Christmas-Day,  a  festival  through 
the  land,  and  was  obser\'ed  with  great  ostentation  and  ceremony  in 
both  the  Universities,  at  Court,  at  tlie  Temple,  and  at  Lincoln's  and 


•  Warton's  Milton,  2d  edit.  p.  I  GO,  The  P^^  Tankard^  a  species  of  Wassail- Bowl 
introduced  by  tlie  Saxons,  was  still  in  use  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  I  am  in  possession 
of  cue,  which  was  given  to  a  memher  of  ray  family  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago; 
it  is  of  chased  silver,  containing  nearly  two  quarts,  and  is  divided  by  four  pegs. 

This  form  of  the  wassail  or  wish^heaUh  bawl  was  introduced  by  Dwtstan^  with  the  view 
of  checking  the  intemperance  of  his  countrymen,  which  for  a  time  it  effected;  but  subse- 
qiicntly  the  remedy  was  converted  into  an  additional  stimulus  to  excess ;  **  for,  refining 
upon  Dnnstan*s  plauj  each  w^as  obliged  to  drink  precisely  to  a  pin^  whetlier  he  could  sus- 
tain a  quantity  of  liquor  equal  to  others  or  not :  and  to  that  end  it  became  a  rule,  that 
whether  they  exceeded,  or  fell  short  of  the  prescribed  bumper,  they  were  alike  compeHed 
to  drink  agahiy  until  they  reached  the  next  mark.  In  the  year  1102,  the  priests^  who  had 
not  been  backward  in  joining  and  encouraging  these  drunken  assemblies,  were  ordered  to 
aToid  such  abominations,  and  wholly  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  **  Drinking  to  Pegs," 
Some  of  these  Peg  or  Pin  Cups,  or  Bowls^  and  Pin  or  Peg  Tankards,  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  cabinets  of  antiquaries ;  and  we  are  to  trace  from  their  use  some  common 
terms  yet  curretit  among  us.  When  a  person  is  much  elated,  we  say  he  is  "  In  a  Merry 
Pin,"  Tirhich  no  doubt  originally  meant,  he  had  reached  that  tnark  which  had  deprived 
him  of  hi^  usual  sedateness  and  sobriety;  we  talk  of  taking  a  man  "A  Peg  lower,'* 
when  we  imply  we  shall  check  him  in  any  forwardness;  a  saying  which  originated  from 
a  regulation  that  deprived  all  those  of  their  turn  of  drinking,  or  of  their  Pegy  who  had 
become  troublesome  in  their  liquor :  from  the  like  rule  of  society  came  ako  the  expression 
of  "  He  is  a  Peg  too  low,'*  /*  e.  has  been  restrained  too  far,  when  we  say  that  a  person 
is  not  In  equal  spirits  with  his  company;  while  we  also  remark  of  an  individual,  that  he  is 
getting  on  '*  Peg  by  Peg,"  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  taking  gi'eater  freedoms  than  he 
ou^t  to  do,  which  formerly  meant,  he  was  either  drinking  out  of  his  turn,  or,  contrary  to 
express  regulation,  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  proper  portion,  or  peg^  but  drank  into 
the  nextf  thereby  taking  a  double  quantity,"  Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria,  voL  ii.  p.  3i2, 
323.     1st  edit. 
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selTwith  drums  afore  him,  moimted  upon  a  scaffold,  born  by  four 
men ;  and  goeth  three  times  round  about  the  harthe,  crying  out, 
aloud,  '  A  Lord,  a  Lord,*  &c.,  then  he  descendeth,  and  goeth  to 
dance." 

<*  This  done,  the  Lord  of  Misrule  (an  officer  whose  functions  will 
be  afterwards  noticed)  addresseth  himself  to  the  Banquet ;  which 
ended  with  some  minstralsye,  mirth  and  dancing,  every  man  departeth 
to  rest/*^ 

Herrick,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Sliakspeare  for  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  that  is,  from  the  year  1591  to  1616,  has 
given  us  the  following  curious  and  pleasing  account  of  the  ceremonies 
of  Twelfth  Night,  as  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  observed  in 
almost  every  private  family : 

«  TWELFTH-NIGHX 
Oh  King  and  Quesn. 

NoWj  now  the  mirth  comes 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums. 
Where  Beane's  the  king  of  the  sport  here ; 

Beside,  we  must  know, 

The  Pea  also 
Must  revell,  as  Queene,  in  the  court  here. 

Begin  then  to  chuse, 

This  night  as  ye  use, 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here. 

Be  a  King  by  the  lot, 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelfe*day  Queene  for  the  night  here. 

Which  knowne,  let  us  make 

Joy-sops  with  the  cake; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  heref 

Who  unurg'd  will  not  drinke 

To  the  base  from  the  brink 
A  health  to  the  King  and  the  Queene  here* 


Nichols's  Progresses  of  EEzabeth,  voLi-  Entertainments  at  the  Tempk,  &c*  p.  22.  24. 
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It  appears  from  a  passage  from  Warner's  Albion*s  England,  that 
between  Twelfth  Day  and  Plough-Monday<»  a  period  was  customarily 
fixed  upon  for  the  celebration  of  games  in  honour  of  the  Distaff,  and 
which  was  termed  Rock-Day.  *  The  notice  in  question  is  to  be  found 
in  the  lamentations  of  the  Northern  e-man  over  the  dechne  of  festivity, 
where  he  exclaims, 

"  Rocki  and  plow-mondaies,  gam^  sal  gang. 
With  saint-feasts  and  kirk  sights."  f 

That  this  festival  was  observ  ed  not  only  during  the  immediate  days 
of  Warner  and  Shakspeare,  but  for  some  time  afterwards,  we  learn 
from  a  little  poem  by  Robert  Herrick,  which  was  probably  written 
between  the  years  1630  and  1640-  Herrick  was  born  in  1591,  and 
published  his  collection  of  poems,  entitled  Hesperides,  in  1648-  He 
gives  us  in  his  title  the  additional  information  that  Rock^  or  Saint 
Distqfs  Dayy  was  the  morrow  after  Twelfth  Day ;  and  he  advises 
that  it  should  terminate  the  sports  of  Christmas. 

«  SAINT  DISTAFFS  oe  THE  MORROW  AFTER 
TWELFTH-DAY. 

Partly  worke  and  parlly  play 
Ye  must  on  S*  Distaff^ s  day : 
From  the  plough  sooue  free  your  teame  j 
Then  come  home  and  fother  them. 
If  the  Maides  a  spinning  goe, 
Bnnie  the  flax,  and  fire  the  tow : 
Scorch  their  placket%  but  beware 
That  ye  singe  no  maid en^h aire. 


•  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  the  word  Rock  in  the  sense  of  the  text,  is  as  follows : 
**  (roclc^  Danish ;  rocca^  Italian ;  nscca^  Spanigh  j  spmrock^  Dutch)  A  diitaffheld  in  the 
hand,  from  which  the  wool  was  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below,"     I  shall  add  one  of  his 
illustrations : 

**  A  learned  and  a  manly  soul 
I  purpos'd  her;  that  should  with  even  powers. 
The  rock\  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers,  controul 
Of  destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours.  Ben  Jonsm/* 

t  Chalmers's  Poets,  voL  iv*  p.  564.     Albion's  England,  chap.  24. 
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Bring  in  patlee  of  water  tlieii, 
Let  the  Maides  l>ewa&h  the  men. 
Give  S.  Dutaffe  all  the  right. 
Then  bid  Christinas  sport  good  night. 
And  next  morrow,  every  one 
To  his  owne  vocation."  * 

The  first  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day  used  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
ploughmen  as  a  Holiday,  being  the  season  at  which  the  labours  of  the 
plough  commenced,  and  hence  the  day  has  been  denominated  Plough- 
Monday.  Tusser,  in  his  poem  on  husbandry,  after  observing  that 
the  **  old  guise  must  be  kept,"  recommends  the  ploughmen  on  this 
day  to  the  hospitality  of  the  good  huswife : 

**  Good  huswives,  whom  God  hath  enriched  ynough, 
forget  not  the  feasts,  that  belong  to  the  plough  : 
The  meaning  is  only  to  joy  and  be  glad, 
for  comfort  with  labour,  is  fit  to  be  hadJ* 

He  then  adds, 

**  Plough-Munday,  next  after  that  Twelftide  is  past, 
bids  out  with  the  plough,  the  worst  husband  is  last : 
If  plowman  get  hatchet,  or  whip  to  the  skreene, 
maids  loveth  their  cocke,  if  no  water  be  seene-'* 

These  lines  allude  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  which  Mr.  Hilman,  in  a  note  on  the 
passage,  has  thus  explained:  "  After  Christmas,  {which  formerly, 
during  the  twelve  days,  was  a  time  of  very  little  worlc,)  every  gentleman 
feasted  the  farmers,  and  every  farmer  their  servants  and  task-men. 
Plough-^nonday  puts  them  in  mind  of  their  business.  In  the  morning 
the  men  and  maid-servants  strive  who  shall  shew  their  diligence  in 
rising  earliest  j  if  the  ploughman  can  get  his  whip,  his  plough-stafF, 
hatchet,  or  any  thing  that  he  wants  in  the  field,  by  the  fire-side, 
before  the  maid  hath  got  her  kettle  on,  then  the  maid  loseth  her 
Shrovetide  cock,  and  it  wholly  belongs  to  the  men.     Thus  did  our 


*  Hesperides,  p.  374, 
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forefathers  strive  tb  allure  youth  to  their  duty,  and  provided  them 
innocent  mirth,  as  well  as  labour.  On  this  Plough-Monday  they  have 
a  good  supper  and  some  strong  drink,  that  they  might  not  go 
immediately  out  of  one  extreme  into  another."  ^ 

In  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  England,  the  entire 
day  was  usually  consumed  in  parading  the  streets,  and  the  night  was 
devoted  to  festivity.  The  ploughmen,  apparently  habited  only  in 
their  shirts,  but  in  fact  with  flannel  jackets  underneath,  to  keep  out 
the  cold,  and  these  shirts  decorated  with  rose-knots  of  various  coloured 
riband,  went  about  collecting  what  they  called  **  plough-money  for 
drink."  They  were  accompanied  by  a  plough,  which  they  dragged 
along,  and  by  music,  and  not  unfrequently  two  of  the  party  were 
dressed  to  personate  an  old  womojiy  whom  they  called  Bemy^  and  a 
Fool^  the  latter  of  these  characters  being  covered  with  skies,  with  a 
hairy  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  tail  of  some  animal  pendent  from  his 
back*  On  one  of  these  antics  was  devolved  the  office  of  collecting 
money  from  the  spectators  by  rattling  a  box,  into  which  their 
contributions  were  dropped,  while  the  rest  of  the  ploughmen  were 
engaged  in  performing  a  sword-dance^  a  piece  of  pageantry  derived 
from  our  northern  ancestors,  and  of  which  Olaus  Magnus  has  left  us 
an  accurate  description  in  his  history  of  the  Gothic  nations,  f  It 
consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  forming  various  figures  with  the 
swords,  sheathed  and  unsheathed^  commencing  in  slow  time,  and 
terminating  in  very  rapid  movements,  which  required  great  agility 
and  address  to  be  conducted  with  safety  and  effect.  %  /. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  tliat  Shakspeare  alluded  to  the 


•  Tus8er  Redivivus,  p.  79,  80. 

f  Olai  Magni  Gent,  Septent,  Breviar.  p.34L 

X  See  Brand  on  Boorne's  Antiquitates  Viilgares,  p.  194;  and  Strutt's  Sports  and 
Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,  p.  307*  edit  of  1810,  Of  tliis  corious  exhibition 
on  Plough'Mondai^j  1  have  often,  during  my  boyhooilj  at  York,  been  a  delighted  spec- 
tator, and,  as  far  as  I  can  now  recollect,  the  above  description  appears  to  be  an  accurate 
detail  of  what  took  place. 
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From  Candlemas  to  Hallowmas,  the  tapers  which  had  been  lighted 
all  the  winter  in  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Churches  ceased  to  be 
used ;  and  so  prevalent,  indeed^  was  the  relinquishment  of  candles  on 
this  day  in  domestic  life,  that  it  has  laid  the  foimdation  of  one  of  the 
proverbs  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ray  : 

On  Candlemas-day  throw  Candie  and  Candlestick  away. 

On  this  day  likewise  the  Christmas  greens  were  removed  fh)m 
dmrdies  and  prmte  houses.  Herrick,  who  may  be  considered  as 
the  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  being  five-and-twenty  at  the  peribd 
of  the  poet's  death,  has  given  us  a  pleasing  description  of  this  ob- 
servance ;  he  abounds,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  local  rites,  and, 
though  surviving  beyond  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
paints  with  great  accuracy  the  manners  and  superstitions  of 
the  Shakspearean  era.  He  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
festival  that  we  are  describing,  and  enumerates  the  various 
greens  and  flowers  appropriated  to  different  seajsons  in  a  little 
poem  entitled 

«  CEREMONIES  FOB  CANDLEMASSE  EVE. 

Down  with  the  Rosemary  and  Bayesy 

Dofwn  with  Ae  Mmleto; 
Instead  of  HoUy»  now  np-raise 

The  greener  Box  (for  show). 

llie  Holly  hitherto  did  sway ; 

L^.Box  now  dcniiip^ere; 
UstiU  the  dancing  £aster-di^, 

On  £a8t^8  Eve  appeare. 

Then  youthful!  Box  which  now  hath  grace, 

Your  houses  to  renew; 
Gwwn  dd,  surrender  must  his  places 
Unto  the  crisped  Yew. 

T  2 
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r..'  \lirh€n  Yew  is  outt  then  Birch  oomes  in. 

And  many  Flowers  beside; 
Both  of  a  fresh  and  fragrant  Idnne, 
To  honour  Whitsontide. 

Green  Bushes  then»  and  sweetest  Bents, 

With  cooler  Oken  boughs ; 
Come  in  for  comely  ornaments, 

To  re-adorn  the  house."  * 

.  T^e jisage  which  we  have  alluded. to,  of ,  preserving  the  Christmas 
cheer  and  hospitality  to  Candlemas,  is  immediately  afterwards  re-: 
cqrded  and  connected  with  a  singular  superstition,  in  the  following 
po^ms  under  the  titles  of 


«  CEREMONIES  FOR  CANDLEMASSE  DAY. 

•  KiKDLS  the  Christmas  Brand,  and  then 

Till  6unne-s^  l^t  it  bume; 
Which  quencht,  then  lay  it  up  agen, 
'         Till  CSiristmais  next  retume. 


M.  ^1. 


Part  must  be  kept  wherewith  to  teend  f 
The  Christmas  Log  next  yeare; 

And  where  'tis  safely  kept,  the  fiend 
Can  do  no  mischiefe  there.  — — • 


End  now  the  white-loaf^  and  the  py^ 
And  let  all  sports  with  Christmas  dye.  t 

To  the  exorcising  power  of  the  ChristpaM  Brand  is  added,  in  the 
subsequent  effusion,  a  most  alarming  denundation  against  those 
who  heedlessly  leave  in  the  Hall  on  Candlemas  Eve,  any  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  Christmas  greens. 

*  Hesperides,  p.  337*  f  Teend^  to  kindle. 

t  H^esperides,  p.  337,  338. 
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«  CEREMONY  UPON  CANDLEMAS  EVE. 

Down  with  ihe  Rosemary,  and  so 
Down  with  the  Baies,  and  Misletoe : 
Down  with  the  Holly,    I  vie,  all 
Wherewith  ye  drest  the  Christmas  Hall  r 
That  so  the  sopeFstitious  Bnd 
No  one  least  Branch  there  left  behind : 
For  look)  how  many  leaves  there  be. 
Neglected  tliere,  maidi*,  trust  to  me. 
So  many  goblins  you  shall  see."  ♦ 

The  next  important  period  of  feasting  in  the  country  occurred  at 
Shbove-tide,  which  among  the  Roman  Catholics  was  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  shriving  or  confessimi  of  sins,  and  was  also  observed  as  a 
cmmival  before  the  commencement  of  Lent.  The  former  of  these 
ceremonies  was  dispensed  with  at  the  Reformation ;  but  the  rites 
attending  the  latter  were  for  a  long  time  supported  with  a  rival  spirit 
of  hilarity.  The  Monday  and  Tuesday  succeeding  Shrove  Sunday, 
called  Cotlop  Monday  and  Pancake  Tuesdai/,  were  peculiarly  devoted 
to  Shrovetide  Amusement;  the  first  having  been,  in  papal  times,  the 
period  at  which  they  took  leave  of  flesh,  or  sUces  of  meat,  termed 
cailops  in  the  north,  which  had  been  preserved  through  the  winter  by 
salting  and  drying,  and  the  second  was  a  relic  of  the  feast  preceding 
Lent ;  eggs  and  collops  therefore  on  the  Monday,  and  pancakes,  as  a 
delicacy,  on  the  Tuesday,  were  duly  if  not  religiously  served  up. 


•  Hesperides,  p,361.  Dramatic  amusements  were  frequent  on  diis  day,  as  well  in  the 
Balb  of  the  nobility  in  the  country,  as  at  court.  With  regard  to  their  exhibition  in  the 
latter,  many  documeots  exist ;  for  in^tauce,  in  a  chronological  series  of  Qaeei^  Elizabeth's 
payments  for  plays  acted  before  her  (from  the  Council  Registers)  is  the  following 
entry: 

**  18th  March,*  1573-4.  To  Richard  Mouncaster»  (Mulcaster,  the  Grararaarian,)  fortwo 
|)lay»  presented  before  her  on  Candlemas-tky  and  Shrove-tuesday  last,  ?0  marks."  % 

I  Geinleniftti's  Magiilnej  vidt  life  of  Richtrd  Mulcutcr,  May,  June,  ■nJ  J«tjf,  ISOO. 


answer  is  ^'  as  fit  as  a  pancake  for  Shrove-tuesdaj  * ;"  and  in  the 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  he  has  introduced  Silence  singing  the 
following  song :  — 

•^  Be  merry,  be  merry,  ray  wife's  as  all ;  f 
For  women  arc  shrcw^  both  short  and  tall  : 
'Tib  merry  in  haU,  when  beards  wag  all^ 

And  welcome  merry  skrove-iide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c/* 

The  third  line  of  this  song  appears  to  have  been  proverbial,  and 
of  considerable  antiquity ;  for  Adam  Davie,  who  flourished  about 
1312,  has  the  same  imagery  with  the  same  rhyme,  in  his  Life  of 
Alexander  : 

**  Merry  s withe  it  is  in  halle. 
When  the  berdes  waveih  aUe**  % 

And  the  subsequent  passage*  quoted  by  Mr,  Reed  from  a  writer  con- 
temporary with  Shakspeare,  proves,  that  it  was  a  common  burden  or 
mider  song  in  the  haUs  of  our  gentry  at  that  period :  —  **  which 
done,  grace  said,  and  the  table  taken  up,  the  plate  presently  conveyed 
into  the  pantrie,  the  hall  summons  this  consort  of  companions  (upon 

*  Reed's  Shakspear^  voL  viii.  p*272,  273.  Act  ii;  sc.  2.  Warner  has  also  noticed 
this  culinary  article  as  appropriated  to  Shrove-Tuesday  in  his  Albion's  England,  chapter 
TLXxy.f  whercy  enumerating  tlie  feasta  and  holidays  of  his  time,  he  says,  they  had 

<^  At  fasts-^ve  pan*puffes»'*^ 

Chalmerses  PoefSf  vol-  iv.  p.  564. 

Skraoe  or  Pancake  Tuesday,  i«  still  called,  in  the  North,  Fasfens^  or  Pasterns  Een^  a» 
preceding  Ash*  Wednesday^  the  first  day  of  Lent ;  and  the  taming  of  these  cakes  in  the  pan 
is  yet  observed  as  a  feat  of  dexterity  and  skill. 

Of  the  paneake^bell  which  used  to  be  rung  on  SIirove-Titesday,  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet, 
has  given  us  the  following  most  singular  occount :  —  "  Slirovc-Tuesday,  at  whose  entrance 
ill  the  morning  all  the  whole  kingdom  is  unquiet,  but  by  that  time  the  docke  strikes  eleven, 
which  (by  the  help  of  a  knavish  sexton)  is  commonly  before  nine,  then  there  is  a  bell  rung, 
calM  pancake-bell,  the  sound  whereof  makes  thousands  of  people  distracted,  and  fbrgetfitl 
•ither  of  manners  or  humanitie."     See  bis  Works,  foKo^  1(j30,  p.  115. 

f  ^  my  Tt?//^5  as  all  ;2  '•  *-  as  all  women  are.     Farmer. 

}  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol  i.  p,  225.  note  (p). 
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yet  less  savage,  amusement  of  Cock^ghting.  •^^  Every  yeare  on 
^rove-Tuesday,''  says  Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL, 
«*  the  schoole-boyes  doe  bring  cockes  of  the  game  to  their  master, 
3nd  all  the  forenoone  they  delight  themselves  in  Cock-fighting/*  * 
At  what  period  this  degenerated  into  G>ck--throwing  cannot  now  be 
ascertained;  Chaucer  seems  to  allude  to  it  in  his  Nannen  Fri€$t9^ 
Tale^  where  the  Cock  revenges  himself  on  the  Priest's  son,  because  he 

*'  gave  hyra  a  knockc 


Upon  his  leggesi  when  he  was  yonge  and  nice ;" 

and  that  it  was  common  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  tlie  testi- 
mony of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  describing  the  state  of  childliood, 
speaks  of  his  skill  in  casting  a  cok-stele,  that  is,  a  stick  or  cudgel  to 
throw  at  a  cock  f 

The  first  effective  blow  directed  agahist  this  infamous  sport,  was 
given  by  the  moral  pencil  of  Hogartli,  who  in  one  of  his  prints  called 
The  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty^  has  represented,  among  other  puerile 
diversions,  a  groupe  of  boys  throwing  at  a  Cock^  and,  as  Trusler  re- 
marks, '*  beating  the  harmless  feathered  animal  to  jelly."  %  The  Im- 
nevoient  satire  of  this  great  artist  gradually  produced  the  necessary 
reform,  and  for  some  time  past,  the  magistrates  have  so  generally 
interdicted  the  practice,  that  the  pastime  may  happily  be  considered 
as  extinct  § 

•  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  ediL  of  1618,   p.  142. 

+  Vide  Stnitt'a  Sports  and  Pasitimes,  p.  250, 

%  Vide  Hogarth  Moralized,  p.  134. 

5  "  In  iome  places,"  says  Mr,  Strutt,  '«  it  was  a  common  practice  to  put  the  cock  into 
an  earthem  vessel  made  for  the  purpose,  and  to  place  him  in  such  a  position  that  his  head 
and  tail  might  be  exposed  to  view ;  the  vessel,  with  the  bird  in  it,  was  then  suspended 
across  the  street,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground,  to  be  thrown  at  by  such 
as  chose  to  make  trial  of  their  skill ;  two-pence  was  paid  for  four  throws,  and  he  who 
broke  the  pot,  and  delivered  the  cock  from  hifi  confinement,  had  him  for  a  reward.  At 
North- Wals  ham,  in  Norfolk,  about  forty  years  ago,  some  wags  put  an  owl  into  one  of  these 
▼etfeelf ;  and  having  procured  the  head  and  tail  ol*  a  dead  cock,  they  placed  them  in  the 
flBiM  poiition  as  if  they  had  appertained  to  a  living  one;  the  deception  was  succesfifiil;  and 
at  last,  a  labouring  man  belonging  to  Uie  town,  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  broke  the 
pot,  but  missed  his  prize;  for  tlie  owl  being  »ct  at  liberty,  instantly  flew  away,  to  hit  great 

VOL.  I.  U 
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bUliops  and  archbishops  used,  upon  the  continent  at  this  period,  to 
recreate  themselves  with  their  inferior  clergy*  ;  nor  was  it  uncommon 
for  corporate  bodies  on  this  occasion  in  England  to  amuse  themselves 
in  a  eimilar  way  with  their  burgesses  and  young  people;  antiently 
this  was  the  custom,  says  Mr.  Brand,  at  Newcastle,  at  the  feasts  of 
Easter  and  WTiitsontide,  when  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriflT, 
accompanied  by  great  numbers  of  the  burgesses,  used  to  go  yearly  at 
these  seasons  to  the  Forth,  or  little  mall  of  the  town,  with  the  mace, 
sword,  and  cap  of  maintenance  carried  before  them,  and  not  only 
countenance,  but  frequently  join  in  the  diversions  of  hand-ball^ 
dancing,  &c.  f 

Tlie  constant  prize  at  hand-ball,  during  Easter,  was  a  tamy-cake^ 
supposed  to  be  allusive  to  the  bitter  herbs  used  by  the  Jews  on  this 
festival.  Selden,  the  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  speaking  of  our 
chief  holidays,  remarks,  that  "  our  Meats  and  Sports  have  much  of 
them  relation  to  Church- Works*  The  coffin  of  our  Chrhtma$  PieSf  in 
shape  long,  is  in  imitation  of  the  Cratch  |:  our  chusing  Kings  and 
Queens  on  Twelflh  Night,  hath  reference  to  the  three  kings.  So 
likewise  our  eating  of  fritters,  whipjnng  of  tops,  roasting  of  herrings, 
Jack  of  Lents,  &c.  they  are  all  in  imitation  of  Church- Works,  emblems 
of  martyrdom.  Our  Tansies  at  Easier  have  reference  to  the  bitter 
Herbs ;  though  at  the  same  time  'twas  always  the  fashion  for  a  man 
to  have    a  Gammon  of  Bacoth  to   shew  himself  to   be  no  Jew.^*  § 


•  Bourne's  Antiquities  apiiJ  Brand,  p,  277*  "  Why  tliey  should  play  at  Hand  Bail  at 
this  time,"  observer  Mr.  Bourncj  **  rather  than  any  other  game,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out,  hot  I  suppose  it  wil!  readily  be  granted,  that  this  custom  of  so  playing,  was  the 
original  of  our  present  recreations  and  diversions  on  Easter  Holy  Days,"  p.  277* 

f  Brand  on  Bourne,  p.  280,  note.  The  mortis  dance^  of  which  such  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  our  old  poets,  was  frequently  performed  at  Easter ;  but,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  notice  this  amusement,  at  some  length,  under  the  article  **  May-Day,"  we  shall  here 
barely  notice  that  Warner  has  recorded  it  as  an  Easter  diversion  in  the  following  line; 

•*  At  Paske  begun  our  morrise :  and  ere  Penticost  our  May." 

Albionh  England^  Chap,  xxiv. 
t  Rack  or  Manger. 
$  Selden's  Table-Talk,  art.  Christmafi, 
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loliday,  called  Hoke-Day,  or  Hock-Day,  which  used  to 
be  celebrated  with  much  festi\4ty  in  Shakspeare's  native  county,  was 
usually  observed  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  second  Sunday  after 
Easter-day.  Its  origin  is  doubttiil,  some  antiquaries  supposing  it 
was  commemorative  of  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  which  took  place  on  the  13th  of  November 
1002;  and  others  that  it  was  meant  to  perpetuate  the  deliverance 
of  the  English  from  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Danes,  by  the 
death  of  Hardicanute  on  Tuesday  the  8th  of  June  104L  At  Coventry 
in  Warwickshire,  however,  it  was  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  former 
event,  though  the  commemoration  was  held  on  a  day  wide  apart  from 
that  on  which  the  catastrophe  occurred^  a  circumstance  which  originated 
in  an  ordinance  of  Ethelred  himself,  who  transferred  the  sports  of 
this  day  to  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  the  third  week  after  Easter- 
John  Rouse,  or  Ross,  the  Warwickshire  historian,  says,  that  this  day 
was  distinguished  by  various  sports,  in  which  the  people,  divided 
into  parties,  used  to  draw  each  other  by  ropes  * ;  a  species  of  diversion 
of  which  Spelman  has  given  us  a  more  intelligible  aceoinit  by  telling 
us  that  it  **  consisted  in  the  men  and  women  binding  each  other,  and 
especially  the  women  the  men,"  and  that  the  day,  in  consequence  of 
this  pastime,  was  called  Binding^Tuesday.  f 

Ttie  term  hocky  by  which  this  day  is  designated,  is  thus  accounted 
for  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  *^  The  secret  letters  of  Ethelred, 
directed  to  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  from  this  city  (Winchester), 
ordered  that  all  the  Danes  indiscriminately  should  be  put  to  death ; 
and  this  was  executed,  as  we  learn  from  the  chronicle  of  WaUingtbrd, 
with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  even  upon  women  and 


Stow  also  records,  that  \n  the  week  before  Easier  there  were  *'  great  shcwcs  made,  for 
the  fetching  in  of  a  twisted  tree,  or  With,  as  they  tearnied  it,  out  of  the  Woods  into 
the  King's  house^  and  the  like  into  every  man's  house  of  Honor  or  Worship,"  p.  150.; 
but  whether  this  was  general  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  not  mentioned. 

*  Vide  Ross,  as  piiblislietl  by  Hearnc,  p.  105.  * 

f  Spelman's  Glossary,  under  the  title  Hock-day. 
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diiWren,  in  many  parte :  bat  in  odi«  j^im^  it  Mens  tint  the  EngJisli^ 
instead  of  killing  their  gpe9fe%  nftiafied  th^neiiws'  with  what  was 
called  hock^itning,  or  Aooginijf-  Amir  by  cotbiig^  th»  Iuaift-atriiiga»  ao 
as  to  render  them  tnapaUe  of  tfeiviug  n  wm  Hence  the  sports 
which  were  afterwHfiii  hufeitiited  in  our  dty^  and  from  thence  propa^ 
gated  throughout  the  whole  kingdom^  obtained  the  name  of  Uocktide 

It  appears  from   the  toHowing  paasnge  in  LaoriMm^s  Account  of 
Queen  Elizabedi^s  Entertaimn«it  at  Kenelworth  Castlet   A*  D*  1575, 
that  the  cidsiens  of  CoT^ntry  hmi  lately  been  compelled  to  give  up 
their  annual  amusements  on  ffock  Tuadagk  and  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  queen'?*  visit  to  the  Eari  of  Leieeater  to  petition  her  for  a 
renewal  of  the  same.     "*  Hereto  followed*"  says  Laneham^  ^*  as  good  a 
sport  (methought)^  pmentod  in  an  hi^orical  aie»  by  certain  good- 
heartetl  men  of  Coventry^  my  Lord^s  neighbours!  thne;  who  under- 
standing among  them  the  thing  that  could  not  be  hidden  finom  any, 
how  carefiil  and  studious  hisi  Honour  was  that  by  all  pleasant  recre- 
ations her  Highness  mij^t  beat  ind  Iwiaself  w^Aoamm^  and  be  made 
gladsome  and  merry  (the  groundwork  mdeed  and  foundation  of  his 
Lordship's  mirth  and  gladness  of  us  all),  made  p«MbMi  that  they 
mought  renew  now  their  old  storial  shew:  Of  aigmnait  how  the  Ikmn^ 
why lome  here  in  a  troublous  season  were  for  quietne!«si  boiag-wiihaimv^ 
suffered  in  peace ;    that  anon,  by  outrage  and  impottablt  hmieskey^ 
Abusing  both  Ethelred  the  King^  then,  and  all  Brtatm  mwy  where 
beside ;  at  the  grievous  complaint  and  counsel  of  Huna  the  Kifig\ 
chieftain  in  wars  on  a  Saint  Brice's  ni^t,  A«D,  lOli!  (as  the  book  savs, 
that  falleth  yearly  on  the  thirteenth  of  November)  were  all  dispatched, 
and  the  realm  rid.     And  for  because  the  matter  nunitioneth  how 
valiantly  our  English  women  for  love  of  their  country  behaved  them- 
selves, expressed  in  actions  and  rymes  after  their  manner,  they  thought 
it  motight  move  some  mirth  to  her  Majesty  tlie  rather.      Tlie  thing, 
said  they,  is  grounded  on  story,  and  for  pastime  wont  to  be  played  in 
our  city  yearly  ;   without  ill  example  of  manners,   papistr>\  or  any 
superstition;  and  else  did  so  occupy  the  heads  of  a  number,  that  likely 
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enough  would  have  had  worse  meditations ;  liad  an  nncient  beginning 
^nd  a  long  continuance ;  till  now  oi^  late  laid  down,  they  knew  no 
cause  why,  unless  it  were  by  the  zeal  of  certain  their  preachers,  men 
very  commendable  for  their  behaviour  and  learning,  and  sweet  in  their 
sermons,  but  somewhat  too  sour  in  preachiog  away  their  pastime: 
Wished  therefore,  that  as  they  should  continue  their  good  doctrine  in 
pidpit,  so,  formatters  of  policy  and  governance  of  the  city,  they  would 
permit  them  to  the  Ma^m-  and  Magistrates ;  and  said,  by  my  faith^ 
Master  Marttfu^  they  would  make  their  humble  petition  unto  her  Highnessf, 
that  they  might  have  their  Plays  up  againy  * 

As  it  is  subsequently  stated  that  their  play  was  very  graciously- 
received  by  the  queen,  who  commanded  it  to  be  represented  again  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  and  gave  the  performers  two  bucks,  and  live 
marks  in  money,  we  must  suppose,  that  their  petition  was  not  rejected, 
and  that  they  were  allowed  to  renew  yearly  at  Coventry,  their  favourite 
diversions  on  Hock-  Tuesday,  The  obsei^vance  of  this  day,  indeed,  was 
still  partially  retained  in  the  time  of  Spelman,  who  died  A*D,  1641  f, 
and  even  Plott,  who  lived  until  1696,  mentions  it  then  as  not  totally 
discontinued ;  but  the  eighteenth  century,  we  believe,  never  witnessed 
its  celebration. 

We  have  now  reached  that  period  of  the  year  which  was  formerly 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  pleasing  of  our  festal  rites. 


•  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  Lanebani's  Letter,  p,  32 — ^34< 
t  ThaL  Hock-tide  was  generally  observed  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  is  evident  from  the 
foUowbig  passage  in  Withers*s  "  Abuses  Slript  and  Whipt."  8vo.  London,   1 51 8, 

«*  Who  think  (forsooth)  because  that  once  a  yeare 
They  can  affoord  the  poore  some  slender  cheere^ 
Observe  tlieir  country  feasts,  or  common  doles. 
And  entertaine  their  Cbristmass  Wassaile  Bole% 
Or  els  because  that,  /or  ike  Ckmxhe's  good, 
They  in  defence  of  Hocktide  custome  stood: 
A  Whitsun-ale,  or  some  such  goodly  motion. 
The  better  to  procure  young  men's  devotion : 
What  will  they  do,  I  say,  that  think  to  please 
1  heir  mighty  God  with  such  fond  things  as  these? 
Surev  very  ill.  P,  232. 
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Browne  also  has  given  a  similar  description  of  the  May-day  rites 
in  his  Britannia's  Pastorals  :  — 


<*  As  I  have  scene  the  Lady  of  the  May 

Set  in  an  arbour ■ 

Built  by  the  May-pole,  where  the  jocund  swaines 
Dance  with  the  maidens  to  the  bagpipe's  straines, 
When  envious  night  commands  them  to  be  gone, 
Call  for  the  merry  yongsters  one  by  one^ 
And  for  their  well  performance  some  disposes. 
To  this  a  garland  interwove  with  roses; 
To  that  a  carved  hooke^  or  well-wrought  scrip, 
Gracing  another  with  her  cherry  lip : 
To  one  her  garter,  to  another  then 
A  handkerchiefe  cast  o're  and  o're  agen ; 
And  none  returneth  empty,  that  hath  spent 
His  paynes  to  fill  their  rurall  merriment"  *  . 

The  custom  of  rising  early  on  a  May-morning  to  enjoy  the  seasoOf 
and  honour  the  day,  is  thus  noticed  by  Stow: — "  In  the  month  of 
May,"  he  says,  "  namely,  on  May-day  in  the  morning,  every  man, 
except  impediment,  would  walke  into  the  sweete  meddowes  and 
green  woods,  there  to  rejoice  their  spirits,  with  the  beauty  and  savour 
of  sweet  flowers,  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds,  praysing  God  in 
their  kind  f ;"  and  Shakspeare  has  repeated  references  to  the  saihe 
observance  ;  in  Midmmmer'Nigkfs  Drearn^  Lysander  tells  Hermia, 

—  "  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  mom  qfMay  "  % 

and  again,  in  the  same  play,  Theseus  says, — 

*  Bookii.  Song  4.  Chalmers's  Poets;  voLvL  p.  ^296.  <^  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
also  for  the  milk-maids  to  join  the  procession  to  the  May-pole  on  this  day,  leading  a  cow 
decorated  with  ribands  of  various  colours,  intermingled  with  knots  of  flowers,  and 
wreathes  of  oaken  leaves,  tfnd  with  the  horns  of  the  animal  gilt. 

f  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  p.  150.     1618. 

%  Act  i.  sc.  1.     Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iv.  p.  327* 

X  2 
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When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day^ 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in  May ! 
Come^  my  Corinna,  come;  aiid  comming  marke 
How  each  field  .turns  a  street,  each  street  a  parke 
Made  green,  and  trimmed  with  trees ;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough, 
Or  branch :  each  porch,  each  doore,  ere  this. 
An  arke,  a  tabernacle  is 
Made  up  of  white-thorn  neatly  enterwove.  — 

There's  not  a  budding  boy,  or  girle,  this  day 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May : 

A  deale  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  dispatcht  their  cakes  and  creame. 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dreame : 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted  troth. 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth : 

Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given ; 

Many  a  kisse,  both  odde  and  even : 

Many  a  glance  too  has  been  sent 

From  out  the  eye.  Love's  firmament : 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  keyes  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  pickt,  ye  w'are  not  a  Maying !"  * 

With  this,  the  simplest  mode  of  celebrating  the  rites  of  May-day, 
was  frequently  united,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  a 
groupe  of  Morris  Dancers^  consisting  of  several  characters,  which 
were  often  varied  both  in  number,  appeUation,  and  dress.  The 
Morris  Dance  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  kingdom 
about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  is,  without  doubt,  derived 
from  the  Morisco,  a  dance  peculiar  to  the  Moors,  and  generaUy 
termed  the  Spanish  Morisco,  from  its  notoriety  in  Spain,  during  the 
dynasty  of  that  people  in  the  peninsula.  The  Morris  Dance  in  this 
country,  when  performed  on  a  May-day,  and  not  connected  with  the 
Games  of  Robin  Hood,  usually  consisted  of  the  Lady  of  the  May^ 
the  Fool,  or  domestic  buflfoon  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  a 
Piper,  and  two,  four,  or  more,  Morris  Dancers.     The  dress  of  these 

*  Herrick's  Hesprnda,  P«  74, 75. 
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X,  therefore,  Robin  Hood,  Little  John^  Friar  Tuck^ 
.,  Hltbough  no  constituent  parts  of  the  original  English 
I  length  so  blended  with  it,  especially  on  the  festival 
.^   xxu\i  until  the  practice  of  archery  was  nearly  laid  aside, 
uaxl  to  be  the  most  essential  part  of  the  pageantry. 
HHjuence  of  this  arrangement,    "  the  old  Robin   Hood  of 
as  Shakspeare  calls  him  f,  was  created  the  King  or  Lord  of 
Itiy,  and  sometimes  carried  in  his  hand,  during  the  May'-game,  a 
i>t4iiUod  standard,  |     It  was  no  uncommon  circumstance,  likewise,  for 
uietrical  interludes,  of  a  comic  species,  and  founded  on  the  achieve- 
tiunit^  of  this  outlaw,  to  be  performed  after  the  morris,  on  the  May- 
pole green.     In  Garrick's  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  occurs  one,  entitled 
*•  A  mery  Geste  of  Robyn  Hoode,  and  of  hys  Lyfe,  wyth  a  newe 
Plnyefor  to  be  played  in  Maye-Gamesy  very  pleasaunte  and  full  of  pas- 
tyme  ;'*  it  is   printed  at  London,    in    the  black   letter,  for  William 
Copland,  and  has  figures  in  the  title  page  of  Robin  Hood  and  L\tel 
John,  §      Shakspeare  appears  to  allude  to  these  interludes  when  he 
represents  Fabian,  in  tlie  Ttcclflh  Nigbt,  exclaiming  on  the  approach 
of  Sir   Andrew  Ague-Cheek  with  his  challenge,  "  More  matter  fur 
raj»niorning,"  || 

•    W^ai-ner*s  Albion's  England,  chapter  21.     Clialiners's  Poets,  vol  iv.  p,  5(j4. 
f   As  Voij  Like  It,  act  u  sc*  1.     Reed's  Sliakspcare,  vol,  viii,  p»  13. 

t   I^ysons^s  Environs  of  London,  vollp.'JQJ. 

§    Beloe*s  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  scarce  Books,  voLi.  p,  lOL 

"    ^^^  "'•  «c.  4.      Reed*s  Shakspeare,  voL  v.  p.  3G4. 
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Upon  this  introduction  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  companimis  into 
the  celebration  of  May-day,  his  paramour  Maid  Marian^  assumed  the 
office  of  the  former  Queen  of  May.  This  far-famed  Lady  has,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ritson,  no  part  in  the  original  and  more  authentic  history 
of  Robin  Hood ;  but  seems  to  have  been  first  brought  forward  when 
the  story  of  this  hero  became  dramatised,  which  was  at  a  very  early 
period  in  this  country ;  and  Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  the  name, 
which  is  a  stranger  to  Enghsh  history,  has  been  taken  trom  "  a  pretty 
French  pastoral  drama  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  entitled 
Lejmi  da  badger  et  de  la  berga^e^  in  which  tlie  principal  characters  are 
Robin  and  Marian,  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess,"  *  This  appears 
the  more  probable,  as  the  piece  was  not  only  very  popular  in  France, 
but  performed  at  the  season  when  the  May-games  took  place  in 
England, 

Maid  Marian^  in  tlie  days  of  Shakspeare,  was  usually  represented 
by  a  delicate,  smooth-faced  youth,  who  was  dressed  in  all  the  fashion- 
able finery  of  the  times  ;  and  this  assumption  of  the  female  garb  gave, 
not  without  some  reason,  great  offence  to  the  puritanical  dissenters, 
one  of  whom,  exclaiming  against  the  amusements  of  May-day,  notices 
this,  amongst  some  other  abuses,  in  the  tbllowing  very  curious  pas- 
sage ; —  **  The  abuses  which  are  committed  in  your  May-games  are 
infinite.  The  first  whereof  is  this,  that  you  doe  use  to  attyre  in 
woman's  apparrell  whom  you  doe  most  commonly  call  may^7namons^ 
whereby  you  infringe  that  straight  commandment  which e  is  given  in 
Deut,  xxii.  5.,  that  men  must  not  put  on  women's  apparrell  for  feare 
of  enormities.  Nay  I  myself  have  scene  in  a  may  game  a  troupe,  the 
greater  part  whereof  hath  been  men,  and  yet  have  they  been  at  tyred 
so  like  into  women,  that  their  faces  bein^  hidde  (as  they  were  indeede) 
a  man  coulde  not  thsceme  them  from  women.  The  second  abuse, 
which  of  all  other  is  the  greatest,  is  tlxis,  that  it  hath  been  toulde  that 
your  morice  dauncers  have  daimced  naked  in  nettes :  what  greater 
enticement  unto  naughtiness  could  have  been  devised  ?     Tlie  third 
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•  Donee's  Illustrations  of  8ha]cs|X^are,  vol,  ii.  p,  151. 
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vx^m  surprising  that  the  converse  of  this  was  occasionally 
e  to  the  female  sex;  and  that  those  women  who  adopted 
ind  habits  should  be  branded  with  a  similarity  to  the 
xioyf\^  who,  though  personating  the  lady  of  the  May,  never  failed, 
however  nice  or  affected  he  might  be,  to  disclose  by  the  boldness  and 
iVivk^'t^c^n^^s  ^^  ^i*  gesture  and  manner,  both  his  rank  and  sex. 
Thus  Fa! staff  is  represented  as  telling  the  hostess,  when  he  means  to 
unbmid  her  lor  her  masculine  appeamnce  and  conduct,  that  "  for 
URMiein  hood  Maid  Marian  may  be  the  Deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  tc 
lliea."  t  A  fancy  coronet  of  gilt  metal,  or  interwoven  with  flowers 
and  a  watchet  coloured  tunic,  a  kirtle  or  petticoat  of  green,  as  tl 
livery  of  Robin  Hood,  were  customary  articles  of  decoration  in  tl 
dress  of  the  May- Queen. 

FViar  Tuck,  the  next  of  the  four  characters  which  we  have  r»^-^ 
tioned  as  introduced  into  the  May-games,  was  the  chaplain  of  R< 


jlcpin 


*  Fethei'fiton's  Dialogue  agaynst  liglit,  Icwde,  and  lascivious  dancing,  1582,  ISma— -^^ 
D*  7-  aptid  Douce, 

t  The  lionestie  of  this  oge,  1615,  4to.  p,35, 

t  First  part  of  King  Henry  IV,  act  iii  6C*  S.     Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xu  p*  362*  ^ 
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passage  previously  quotedj  says,  that  the  Maie-pole  was  "  painted 
with  variable  colours." 

That  the  morris-dance  was  an  almost  constant  attendant  on  the 
May-day  festivities,  may  be  drawn  from  our  usual  authority,  the 
works  of  Shakspeare  ;  for,  in  AWs  Well  That  Ends  Well,  the  Clown 
affirms,  that  his  answer  will  serve  all  questions 

"  As  fit  as  a  morris  for  May-day."  * 

But,  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  some- 
what sooner^  probably  towards  tlie  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
very  material  addition  was  made  to  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of 
May-day,  by  the  introduction  of  the  characters  of  Robin  Hood  and 
some  of  his  associates.  This  was  done  with  a  view  towards  the  encou- 
ragement of  archery,  and  the  custom  was  continued  even  beyond  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  James  L  It  is  true,  that  the  May-games  in  their 
rudest  form,  Oie  mere  dance  of  lads  and  lasses  romid  a  May-pole,  or 
the  simple  morris  with  the  Lady  of  the  May,  were  occasionally  seen 
during  the  days  of  Elizabeth  j  but  the  general  exhibition  was  the  more 
compUeated  ceremony  whicli  we  are  about  to  describe. 

The  personages  who  now  became  the  chief  performers  in  the  morris^ 
dancct  were  four  of  the  most  popular  outlaws  of  Sher%vood  forest ; 
that  Robin  Hood,  of  whom  Drayton  says,  — 

**  In  this  our  spacious  isle,  I  think  there  is  not  one. 

But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  hhn  and  little  John  ;  — 
Of  Tuck  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws  and  their  trade;  — 
"  Of  RobinV  mistrcbs  dear,  his  loved  Marian, 

which  wheresoever  she  came, 

Was  sovereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  game: 
Her  clothes  tuck'd  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  braided  hair, 
With  bow  and  quiver  arm'd  j"  f 

characters  which  Warner,  the  contemporary  of  Drayton  and  Shaks- 
peare, lias  exclusively  recorded  as  celebrating  the  rites  of  May  ;  for, 

*  Actii,  sc,2.     Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  viiL  p.  273, 

t  Drayton's  Poly-Olbionj  Song  26,     Chalmers's  Poets,  voLiv»p.373,  374- 
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In  the  reigiis  therefore  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L  these  eight 
iTiasqueradera,  consisting  of  Robin  Hoodf  Maid  Maiian^  Friar  Tuckj 
Little  Jokth  the  Fooi^  Tom  the  Ptper^  the  Hobby-'Hone^  and  the 
Dragoiiy  with  from  two  to  ten  morm-^luncers^  or,  in  lieu  of  tliem,  the 
same  number  of  Robin  Hood's  me?i,  in  coats,  hoods,  and  hose  of 
green,  with  a  painted  pok  in  the  centre,  represented  the  most 
complete  establishment  of  the  May-game.  "^ 

All  these  characters  may  be  traced,  indeed,  eo  far  back  as  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and,  accordingly,  Mr*  Strutt,  in  his  interesting 
romance,  entitled  "  Queen-hoo  Hall,"  has  introduced  a  very  pleasing 
and  accurate  description  of  the  May-games  and  Morris  of  Bi>bizi 
Hood,  which,  as  written  in  a  lively  and  dramatic  style,  and  not  in  the 
least  differing  from  what  they  continued  to  be  in  the  youthful  daya 
of  Shakspeare,  and  before  they  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  fanaticism 
of  the  puritans,  we  shall  copy  in  tliis  place  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  readers, 

"  In  the  front  of  the  pavilion,  a  large  square  was  staked  out,  and 

fenced  with  ropes,  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  pressing  upon   the 

I  performers,  and  interrupting  the  diversion  ;  there  were  also  two  bars 

at  the  bottom  of  the  inclosure,  through  which  the  actors  might  pass 

and  repass,  as  occasion  required 

**  Six  young  men  first  entered  the  square,  clotlied  in  jerkins  of 
leather,  with  axes  upon  their  shoulders  like  woodmen,  and  their  heads 
bound  with  large  garlands  of  ivy-leaves  intertwined  with  sprigs  of 
hawthorn.     Then  followed. 


•  **  The  English  were  fanietl/'  observes  Dr.  Grey,  *'  for  these  and  such  like  diversioos; 
and  even  the  old,  as  well  a*;  young  persons^  formerly  followed  them :  a  remarkable  instance 
of  which  h  given  by  Sir  William  Temple,  (Miscellanea,  Part  3.  Essay  of  Healtli  and 
Long  LifeJ  who  makes  mention  of  a  Morrice  Dance  in  Herefordshire,  from  a  noble  per^** 
son,  who  told  hini  he  had  a  pamphlet  in  his^  library  written  by  a  very  ingenious  gentleman 
of  that  county,  which  gave  an  account  how,  in  snch  a  year  of  King  James's  reign,  there 
went  about  the  country  a  sett  of  Morrice  Dancers,  composed  of  ten  men,  \^  ho  danced  a 
Maid  Marian,  and  a  taber  and  pipe:  and  how  thesis  ten,  one  with  anudici,  made  up 
twelve  hundred  years.  *Tis  not  &o  much,  says  he,  that  so  many  in  one  coimty  should  live 
to  that  age,  as  that  they  should  be  in  vigour  and  humour  to  travel  and  dance."  Grey's 
Notes  on  Sbakspeare,  vol,  u  p*  382. 


**  Six  young  maidens  of  the  village,  dressed  in  blue  kirtles,  with 
garlands  of  primroses  on  their  heads,  leading  a  fine  sleek  cow, 
decorated  with  ribbons  of  various  colours,  interspersed  with  flowers ; 
and  the  horns  of  the  animal  were  tipped  with  gold.  ITiese  were 
succeeded  by 

**  Six  foresters,  equipped  in  green  tunics,  with  hoods  and  hosen  of 
the  same  colour ;  each  of  them  carried  a  bugle-horn  attached  to  a 
baldrick  of  silk,  which  he  sounded  as  he  passed  the  barrier.  After 
them  came 

"  Peter  Lanaret,  the  baron*s  chief  falconer,  who  personified  Robin 
Hood;  he  was  attired  in  a  bright  grass-green  timic^  fringed  witli 
gold ;  his  hood  and  his  hosen  were  parti-coloured,  blue  and  white ; 
he  had  a  large  garland  of  rose-buds  on  his  head,  a  bow  bent  in  his 
hand,  a  sheaf  of  arrows  at  his  girdle,  and  a  bugle-horn  depending 
from  a  baldrick  of  Mght  blue  tarantine,  embroidered  with  silver ;  he 
had  also  a  sword  and  a  dagger,  the  hilts  of  both  being  richly  emlx>ssed 
with  gold* 

"***  Fabian   a   page,  as  Little  John ^  walked  at  his  right  hand;  and 
Cecil  Cellerman  the  butler,  as  Will  Stukely,  at  his  left.     These,  with| 
ten  others  of  the  jolly  outlaw's  attendants  who  followed,  were  habited 
in  green  garments,  bearing  their  bows  bent  in  their  hands,  and  their 
arrows  in  their  girdles.     Then  came 

**  Two  maidens,  in  orange-coloured  kirtles  with  white  *  courtpies  ; 
strewing  flowers  ;  folio wetl  immediately  by 

**  Tlie  maid  Marian^  elegantly  habited  in  a  watch et-colou red  +  tunic 
reaching  to  the  ground  ;  over  which  she  wore  a  white  hnen  %  rochet 
with  loose  sleeves,  fringed  with  silver,  and  very  neatly  plaited  ;  lier 
girdle  was  of  silver  baudekin  §,  fastened  witli  a  double  bow  on  the 
left  side  ;  her  long  flaxen  hair  was  divided  into  many  ringlets,  and 
flowed  upon  her  slioulders ;  the  top  part  of  her  head  was  covered 


*  C<7«r^j3fVj  in  women's  dress,  a  short  vest*     Strult, 

f  Watchct-'CQloured^  pale  blue*     Strutt. 

%  Rochd^  a  lavrn  garment  resembling  a  surplice  gathered  at  the  wrists.     Strutt. 

}  Baiidekhiy  a  clotJj  of  gold  tissue,  with  figures  in  silk,  for  female  dres*.     Strutt- 
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with  a  net- work  cawl  of  gold,  upon  which  was  placed  a  garland  of 
silver,  orimmeDted  with  blue  violets.     She  was  supported  by 

^'^  Two  bride-maidens,  in  sky-coloured  rochets  girt  with  crimsom 
girdles,  wearing  garlands  upon  their  heads  of  blue  and  white  violets. 
After  them,  came 

"  Four  other  females  in  green  courtpies,  and  garlands  of  violets 
and  cow  slips  :    Then 

^'  Sampson  the  smith,  as  Friar  Tuck^  carrying  a  huge  quarter-staff 
on  his  slioulder  ;  and  Morris  the  mole-taker,  who  represented  Much 
the  miller's  son,  having  a  long  pole  with  an  inflated  bladder  attached 
to  one  end  * :  And  after  them 

*'  The  May-poky  drawn  by  eight  fine  oxen,  decorated  with  scarfs, 
ribbons,  and  flowers  of  divers  colours ;  and  the  tips  of  their  horna(^ 
were  embellished  with  gold*     The  rear  was  closed  by 


^'  The  Hohbi/^horse  and  the  Dragon, 

"  When  the  May-^pole  was  drawn  into  the  square,  the  foresters 
sounded  their  horns,  and  the  populace  expressed  their  pleasure  by 
shouting  incessantly  untill  it  reached  the  place  assigned  for  its  elev- 
ation 1  —  and  during  the  time  the  ground  was  preparing  for  its  recep- 
tion, the  barriers  of  the  bottom  of  the  inclosure  were  opened  for  the 
villagers  to  approach,  and  adorn  it  with  ribbons,  garlands,  and  flowers, 
as  their  inclination  prompted  them* 

^*  The  pole  being  sufiiciently  onerated  with  finery,  the  square  was 
cleared  from  such  as  had  no  part  to  perform  in  the  pageant ;  and 
then  it  was  elevated  amidst  the  reiterated  acclamations  of  the  spec- 
tators. The  woodmen  and  the  milk-maidens  danced  aroiuid  it  ac- 
cording to  the  rustic  fashion  ;  tlie  measure  was  played  by  Peretto 
Cheveritte,  the  baron's  chief  minstrel,  on  the  bagi>ipes  accompanied 
with  the  pipe  and  ta!>our,  performed  by  one  of  his  associates*  When 
the  dance  was  finislied,  (iregory  the  jester,  who  undertook  to  play 
the  hobby-horse,  came  forward  with  his  appropriate  equipment,  and, 

•  The  mole-taker,  in  this  place,  personates  the  character  of  the/aoi  or  domestic  bu&boii. 
VOL*  h  Z 
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frisking  up  and  down  the  square  without  restriction,  imitated  the 
galloping,  curvetting,  ambling,  trotting,  and  other  paces  ot'  a  horse, 
to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  *  spectators. 
He  was  followed  by  Peter  Parker,  the  baron's  ranger,  who  personated 
a  dragon,  hissing,  yelling,  and  shaking  his  wings  with  wonderful  in- 
genuity ;  and  to  complete  the  mirth,  Morris,  in  the  character  of 
Much,  having  small  bells  attached  to  his  knees  and  elbows,  capered 
here  and  there  between  the  two  monsters  in  the  form  of  a  dance ; 
and  as  often  as  he  came  near  to  the  sides  of  the  inclosure,  he  cast 
slily  a  handful  of  meal  into  the  faces  of  the  gaping  rustics,  or  rapped 
them  about  their  heads  with  the  bladder  tied  at  the  end  of  his  f  pole* 
In  the  mean  time,  Sampson,  representing  Friar  Tuck,  walked  with 
much  gravity  around  the  square,  and  occasionally  let  fiiU  his  heavy 
staff  upon  the  toes  of  such  of  the  crowd  as  he  thought  were  approach-p 
ing  more  forward  than  they  ought  to  do ;  and  if  the  sufferers  cried 
out  from  the  sense  of  pain,  he  addi*essed  them  in  a  solemn  tone  of 
voice,  advising  them  to  count  their  beads,  .say  a  paternoster  or  two, 
and  to  beware  of  purgatory.  These  vagaries  were  highly  palatable 
to  the  populace,  who  announced  their  delight  by  repeated  plaudits 
and  loud  bursts  of  laughter  i  for  this  reason  they  were  continued  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time;  but  Gregory,  beginning  at  last  to  faulter 
in  his  paces,  ordered  the  dragon  to  fall  back  i  the  well-nurtured  beast, 
being  out  of  breath,  readily  obeyed,  and  their  two  companions  followed 
their  example  ;  which  concluded  this  part  of  the  pastime. 

*  The  inanagemcnl  of  the  hobby-horse  appears  to  have  bc(?n  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  May-tlay  festivities,  and  from  the  following  passage  in  an  old  play,  to  hove  required 
some  preparatory  discipline.  A  character  personating  this  piece  of  pageantry,  and  angry 
with  the  mayor  of  the  town  as  being  his  rival,  calls  out,  '*  Let  the  mayor  play  the  hobby- 
horse among  his  brethren,  an  he  will,  I  hope  our  town e^l ads  cannot  want  a  hobby-horse* 
Have  I  practiced  my  reines,  my  careeres,  my  pranckers,  my  ambles,  my  false  trotts,  my 
smooth  ambles  and  Canterbury  paces,  and  shall  master  mayor  put  me  besides  the  hobby- 
horse? Have  I  borrowed  the  fore  horse  bells,  his  plumes  and  braveries,  nay  had  his 
mane  new  shorne  and  frizPd,  and  shall  the  mayor  put  me  besides  the  hobby-horse?"  The 
Vow  breaker,  by  Sampson. 

f  The  morrisKlance  in  this  description  of  the  May-game  seems  to  have  been  performed 
chieHy  by  the  fool,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  the  hobby-horse,  which  was  always 
decorated  with  bells,  arul  the  dragon. 
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^*  Then  the  archers  set  up  a  target  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Green, 
and  made  trial  of  their  skill  in  a  regular  succession,  Robin  Hood 
and  Will  Stukely  excelled  their  comrades ;  and  both  of  them  lodged 
an  arrow  in  the  centre  circle  of  gold,  so  near  to  each  other  that  the 
difference  could  not  readily  be  decided,  which  occasioned  them  to 
shoot  again ;  when  Robin  struck  the  gold  a  second  time,  and 
Stukely's  arrow  was  affixed  upon  the  edge  of  it  Robin  was  there- 
fore adjudged  the  conqueror  ;  and  the  prize  of  honour,  a  garland  of 
laurel  embellished  with  variegated  ribbons,  was  put  upon  his  head; 
and  to  Stukely  was  given  a  garland  of  ivy,  because  he  was  the  second 
best  performer  in  that  contest. 

"  The  pageant  was  finished  with  the  archery  ;  and  the  procession 
began  to  move  away,  to  make  room  for  the  villagers,  who  afterwards 
assembled  in  the  square,  and  amused  themselves  by  dancing  round 
the  May-pole  in  promiscuous  companies,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom."  * 

In  consequence  of  the  opposition,  however,  of  the  puritans,  during 
the  close  of  Elizabeth*s  reign,  who  considered  the  rights  of  May-day 
as  relics  of  paganism,  much  havoc  was  made  among  the  Dramatis 
Personam  of  this  festivity.  Sometimes  instead  of  Robin  and  Marian, 
only  a  Lord  or  Lady  of  the  day  was  adopted ;  frequently  the  friar 
was  not  suffered  to  appear,  and  still  more  frequetitly  was  the  hobby- 
horse interdicted*  This  zealous  interference  of  the  sectarists  was  ridi- 
culed by  the  poets  of  the  day,  and  among  the  rest  by  Sbakspeare,  who 
quotes  a  line  from  a  satirical  ballad  on  this  subject,  and  represents 
Hamlet  as  terming  it  an  epitaph  ;  "  Else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking 
on,"  says  he,  "  with  the  hobby-horse  ;  whose  epitaph  is,  For,  O,  f(^^ 
Of  the  hobby  horse  is  forgot.^*  f  He  has  the  same  allusion  in  Love's 
Labour*s  Lost  | ;  and  Ben  Jonson  has  still  more  explicitly  noticed 
the  neglect  into  which  this  character  in  the  May-games  had  fallen  in 
his  days. 

•  Strutfs  Queenhoo-Hall,  a  romance,  vuLi.  p.  13.  et  set], 
f  Act  iii.  sc,  '2,  Reetl's  Sh*ikspearc,  vol.  xviii.  p.  198. 
^  Act  iiit  !9C.  1.  Uced's  Shakespeare,  voL  viJ.  p.  53,  54. 

z  2 
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"  But  see>  tbe  Hobby-hone  iff  forgot. 
Foole,  it  must  be  your  lot,  t 

To  supply  his  want  with  faces, 
And  some  other  Bu£(bn  graces  f*  ♦ 

and  again)  still  more  pointedly,  — 

*^  Clo.    They  should  be  Morris  daUcers  by  their  gingle,  but  they  have  no  napkins. 
Coc.    No,  nor  a  hobby-horse. 

Clo.    Oh,  he's  often  for^otten^  that's  no  rule ;  but  there  is  no  maid  Marian  nor  Friar 
amongst  then^  which  is  die  surer  mark. 
Coc.     Nor  a  Foole  that  I  see."  f       . 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Tragi-comedy  called  Women  Pleased^ 
the  aversion  of  the  puritans  to  this  festive  beast  is^  strikingly  depicted ; 
where  the  person  who  was  destined  to  perform  the  hobby-horse,  being 
converted  by  his  wife,  exclaims  vehemently  against  the  task  imposed 
upon  him. 

i  do  defie  thee  and  thy  foot-cloth  too, 
'  And  tell  thee  to  thy  face^  this  prophane  riding 

I  feel  it  in  my  conscience^  and  I  dare  speak  it, 
This  unedified  ambling  hath  brought  a  scourge  upon  us.  — 

Far. 
Will  you  dance  no  more,  neighbour  ? 

Hob. 
Surely  no, 

Carry  the  beast  to  his  crib :  I  have  renounc'd  him 
And  all  his  works.  .  ' 

Soto. 
Shall  the  Hobby-horse  be  forgot  then  ? 
The  hopeful  Hobby-horse,  shall  he  lye  foundered  P 


*  Entertainment  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  at  Althorpe.  1603.  fol.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  99, 
t  The  Metamophosed  Gipsies,  fol.  edit.  vol.  2.  p.  65.  —  This  folio  edition  of  Jonson's 

works,  in  two  volumes,  dated  1640,  is  not  regularly  paged  to  the  close  of  each  volume ; 

for  instance,  m  vol.  i.  the  Dramas  terminate  at  p.  668,  and  then  the  Epigrammes,  Forest, 

Masques,  &c.  commence  with  p.  1. 
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Hob. 
I  cry  out  011% 

'Twas  thu  forerunniag  sin  brought  in  those  tilt-staves. 
They  brandish  'gainst  the  church,  the  Devil  calls  Ma^ p6ies*'  ^ 

From  one  of  these  puritans,  named  Stephen  Gosson,  we  learn, 
likewise,  that  Morrice-dancers  and  Hobby-horses  had  been  introduced 
even  upon  tlie  stage  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
for  this  writer,  in  a  tract  published  about  1579,  and  entitled  Plays 
Confuted^  says,  that  "  the  Devil  beeside  the  beautie  of  the  houses, 
and  the  stages,  sendeth  in  gearish  apparell,  maskes,  ranting,  tumbling, 
dauncing  of  gigges,  galiardes,  fnorisces^  hobbi-homesj  &c.'*  f  By  the  con- 
tinued railings  and  invectives,  however,  of  these  fanatics,  the  May- 
games  were,  at  length,  so  broken  in  upon,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Book  of  Sports,  or  lawful  Recreations  upon  Sunday  after  Evening-prai/ers^ 
€iml  upon  Holy-daysj  issued  by  King  James  in  1618,  they  would 
have  been  totally  extinct.  This  curious  volume  permitted  May^games, 
Morris-dances,  Whitsun-ales,  the  setting  up  of  May-poles,  &c.  J  ;  and 

^  Act  iv.  sc.  l^ — Jonson  in  his  Barihoimew  Fayre^  acted  in  the  year  1614,  has  a  character 
or  this  kind,  a  Baker,  who  has  undergone  a  similar  conversion,  and  is  thus  introduced :  — 

"  IVhu  W.     What  call  you  the  Reverend  Elder ^  you  told  me  of?  your  Banbury-man. 

Joh*     Babhi  Bust/j  Sir,  he  is  more  than  an  Elder^  he  is  a  Prophet^  Sir, 

Quar,     O,  I  know  him  !  a  Baker,  is  he  not  ? 

Joh^  Hee  was  a  Baker,  Sir,  but  bee  do's  dreame  now,  and  see  visions,  he  has  given 
over  his  Trade. 

Qjmr,  I  remember  that  too :  out  Off  a  scruple  hee  tooke,  tliat  (in  spic'd  conscience) 
those  Cakes  hee  made,  were  scrv'd  to  Bridules^  Mai/- poles f  Mmrisses^  and  such  proptiane 
feasts  and  meetings;  his  Christen-name  is  Zeak-qf-f he-land  Busye.'* 

Jonson's  Work?,  foh  edit  vol.  ii.  p-  vi,  act  i.  sc.  3, 

f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1 98,  note,  Steevens. 

f  Wilson,  censuring  tliese  indulgencesj  places  the  era  of  the  publication  of  the  Book 
of  Sports  under  1  fi  1 7?  and  says  of  it,  that  *'  some  of  the  Bishops,  pretending  Recreations^ 
and  liherh/  to  servants  and  the  common  people  (of  which  they  carved  to  themselves  too 
much  already)  procured  the  King  to  put  out  a  Book  to  permit  dancing  about  Ma^-poles^ 
Churck-alcSy  and  huch  debauched  exercises  upon  the  Sabbath-Day  after  Evening-Prayer 
(being  a  sj:>ecious  way  to  make  the  King,  and  them,  acceptable  to  the  Bmd) ;  which  Book 
came  out  with  a  command,  injoyning  all  Ministers  to  read  it  to  their  paridiioncrs,  and 
to  approve  of  it;  and  those  tliat  did  not,  were  brought  into  the  high  Cmnmission^  im* 
prisoned  and  suspended/'  The  History  of  Great  Britain,  being  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
King  James  the  Firit,  relating  to  what  passed  from  his  first  Bcce^a  to  the  Crowni  till  his 
death*    Folioi  London  16^53.  p.  105* 


-  iic>  **  *J1  the  wilde  lieads  of  the 
»  ^rnmnd  oaptaine  (of  mischiefe) 
te^oihwy  Lord  of  itmni/ej  and  him  they 
.   :iHii  adopt  for  tiieir  king.     This  king 
.vVNwti  '    *%k  lUic,  fourtie,  threescore,  or  a  hundred 

le  to  wait  upon  his  lordly  majesty,   and  to 
K>Wi:  iH^nwik— (Here  he  describes  the  dress  of  the  morris 
I  a  Rmner  page,  and  proceeds  as  follows,}     Tlius 
}(  ^>  ixien  then  have  they  their  hobby-horses,  their  dragons 

A^  liijfether  with  their  baudie  pipers,  and  thundering 
^*  >.  lii  sirikc^  up  tlie  Devils  Daunce  withall :    then  martch  this 

II  »,\m^|winy  towards  the  church  and  church-yarde,  their  pypers 
;,  iheir  ilrnnuners  thundering,  their  stnmpes  dauncing,  their 
.  .  '  ivngling,  their  liandkercheefes  fluttering  about  their  heads  hke 
umddo  men,  (heir  hobbie  horses,  and  other  monsters  skirmishing 
HiuongHt  the  throng:  and  in  this  soite  they  goe  to  the  church  Jike 
I  Vvils  incarnate,  with  sucli  a  confused  noise,  that  no  man  can  heare 
)u!4  owne  voyce.  Then  the  foolish  people  they  looke,  they  stare,  they 
huigli,  ihey  fleere,  and  mount  upon  formes  and  pewes,  to  see  these 
gcKHlly  j>ageants  solemnized  in  this  sort.  Then  after  this  about  the 
church  they  goe  againe  and  againe,  and  so  foorth  into  the  church  yard, 
where  they  have  commonly  their  summer  haules,  their  bowers,  arbours, 
and  banqetting  houses  set  up,  wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and  daunce 
all  that  day,  and  (peradventure)  all  tliat  night  too.  And  thus 
these  terrestrial  furies  spend  the  Sabboth  day.  Another  sort  of 
fantastical  fooles  bring  to  these  helhoundes  (the  Lord  of  misrule  and 
his  complices)  some  bread,  some  good  ale,  some  new  cheese,  some  old 
cheese,  some  custardes,  some  cracknels,  some  cakes,  some  flaunes, 
some  tartes,  some  creame,  some  meat,  some  one  thing,  some  another ; 
but  if  they  kiiewe  that  as  often  as  they  bringe  anye  to  the  maintenance 
of  these  execrable  pastimes,  they  oflTer  sacrifice  to  the  DevilJ  and 
Sathanas,  they  would  repente  and  with  drawe  their  handes,  which 
God  graunt  they  may,"  ^' 

*  Anatomie  of  Abuses^  1595*  p,  107. 
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Several  of  the  aoiusements,  and  some  of  the  characters  attendant 
oil  tlie  celebration  of  May-day,  were  again  introduced  at  Whitsun- 
tide, especially  the  morris-tlance,  which  was  as  customary  on  this 
period  of  festivity  as  on  the  one  immediately  preceding  it  Thus 
Shakspeare,  in  King  Henry  V,,  makes  the  Dauphin  say,  alluding  to 
the  youthful  follies  of  the  English  monarch, 

■'  "  Let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear; 


NO|  with  no  more^  than  if  we  beard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  fVhitsun  morris-dance*^  * 

The  rural  sports  and  feasting  at  Whitsuntide  were  usually  desig- 
nated by  the  term  Wkitmn^ales;  ale  being  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
and  for  a  century  or  two,  indeed,  before  him,  synonymous  with  fesiivai 
or  merry-fmiking,  Chaucer  and  the  author  of  Pierce  Plowman  use 
the  word  repeatedly  in  this  sense,  and  the  following  passages  from 
our  great  poet,  from  Jonson,  and  from  Ascham,  prove  that  it  was 
familiar,  in  their  time,  in  the  sense  of  simple  carousing,  church-feasts 
ing,  and  Wliitsuntide  recreation,  Laimcelot,  in  the  Txm  Gefitk- 
men  of  Verona f  exclaims  to  Speed,  **  Thou  hast  not  so  much  charity 
in  thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian  f  ;"  and  Ascham,  speaking 
of  the  conduct  of  husbandmen,  in  his  Toxophilus,  observes  that  those 
which  have  their  dinner  and  drink  in  the  field,  *'  have  fatter  bames  in 
the  harvest,  than  they  which  will  either  sleape  at  noonetyme  of  the 
day,  or  els  make  meri/e  with  thei/r  neighhours  at  the  ale.**  J  In  the 
chorus  to  the  first  act  of  Pericles^  it  is  recorded  of  an  old  song,  that 


its  station  on  the  East  side  of  Somerset- House,  where  the  new  church  now  stands.  --• 
Pope  thus  perpetuates  its  remembrance : 

Amidst  the  area  wide  they  took  their  stand. 

Where  the  tall  May-po!e  once  o'erlook'd  the  Strand.'* 

Clavis  Calendaria,  vol  i.  p»318i 

*  Act  ii,  sc  4.  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol  xiL  p.  354, 

f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iv,  p*23K  act  iL  sc.  <>* 

X  Ascham's  Works  apud  Bennet,  p.  G2,  63. 
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.  ,  When  tiofv,  at  la$t,  us  lik'd  the  ^liqilienrf^  kingi  »  m  » ' T  /  r '   . .  / « 

(At  whose  command  they  all  obedient  were) 
Was  pointed,  who  the  roundelay  should  sing. 
And  who  agtiin  the  iinder-song  should  bear*'*  * 

Sliakspeare  also,  in  his  iVinters  Tak^  has  presented  us  not  only 
with  a  list  of  the  good  things  necesBary  for  a  sheep-Bhearing  tbast, 
but  he  describes  likewise  the  attentions  which  were  due,  on  this  oc- 
casion, from  the  hostess,  or  Shepherd's  Queen. 

**  Let  me  see,'*  says  the  Clown,  **  what  I  am  to  buy  for  our  sheep- 
shearing   feast  ?   Three  pound  of  mg^r  ;  five  pound  of  currants  ;  rice 

What  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice  ?  But  my  father  hath 

made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  She  hath  made 
rae  four-and-twenty  nosegays  for  the  shearers :  three-man  song-men 
all  f ,  and  very  good  ones  ;  but  they  are  most  of  them  means  %  and 
bases  ;  but  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  horn- 
pipes^  I  must  have  saffron,  to  colour  the  warden  pies ;  mace,  — 
dates,— none;  that's  out  of  my  note  :  ntttmegSj  seven ;  a  race,  or  fwo^ 
of  ginger :  but  that  I  may  beg ;  — fotir  ponnd  of  prtmes^  ^nd  m  tmin%f 
of  raisins  o*  ike  *tm/*  § 

The  culinary  articles  in  this  detail  are  somewhat  mofe  expensive 
til  an  those  enumerated  by  Drayton  ;  and  Mr.  Stetvenn,  in  a  note  on 
this  passage  of  the  Winter's  Tale,  observes  that  **  the  expence  at- 
tending these  festivities,  appears  to  have  afforded  matter  of  com- 
plaint. Thus,  in  Questions  of  profitable  and  pleasant  Concernings, 
&c.  1594  :  '  If  it  be  a  sheep-shearing  fimt^  maister  Baily  can  enter- 
taine  you  with  his  bill  of  reckonings  to  his  maister  of  three  sheap- 
heard*8  wages,  spent  on  fresh  cat^s,  besides  spices  and  safiron 
pottage.  "  II 

The  shepherd's  reproof  to  his  adopted  daughter,  Perdita,  as  Polix- 
enes  remarks, 

the  preitiesi  low-born  lassj  that  ever 


Ran  Qi^  tbt  giecn^^ard,'^ 


•  Chalmers's  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p,  443* 

J  By  means  are  meant  tencMT^ 

$  Reed'f  Shakspearc,  vol  ix.  p*  3^»  304.  Act  iv.  9a  2» 

II  Reed's  Sbakspeare,  voL  ix.  p.  323.  note  5, 


t  Singers  of  catches  in  three  parts* 
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hnplien  indirecllv  th^  duties  which  were  expected  by  the  peasants,  on 
lliis  iUiv*  t\\n\\  their  rural  queen,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
HiillUiiMidv  uun\er\nis*  and  laborious  :  — 


**   I  j^hter,  when  my  old  wife  liv\l,  upon 

'I  .  she  was  both  pantlerj  butler,  cook; 

Both  d*me  and  servant :  welcomed  jJl;  serv'dall: 
Woiikt  »ing  her  soiigi  and  daoce  her  turn :  now  here, 
At  upper  end  o'the  table^  now,  ithe  middle; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his:  her  face  o'fire 
Willi  labour;  and  the  thing,  she  took  to  qnench  it, 
She  would  to  each  one  sip:  Yon  are  retired, 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting:  Pray  you*  bid 
Tliese  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome  :  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  qnench  your  blushes ;  and  present  yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'the  feast :  Come  on. 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearings 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper*"  * 

It  should  be  remarked  that  one  material  part  of  this  welcome  ap- 
pears, from  the  context,  to  have  consisted  in  the  distribution  of  fl 
various  flowers,  suited  to  the  ages  of  the  respective  visitors,  a  cere*  " 
mony  which  was,  probably,  customary  at  this  season  of  rejoicing. 

**  Petdita.     Give  me  those  flowers  there,  I>orcas.  —  Reverend  sirs. 
For  yon  there^s  rosemary,  and  rue;  these  keep 
Seeming,  and  savour,  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing ! 


Here's  flowers  for  you } 

Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping;  these  are  flowers 


*  Reed*8  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix-  p.  334.     Act  iv.  sc,  3.  ^ —  I  believe  the  custom  of  choosing 
a  king  and  queen  at  the  sheep-shearing  feast,  is  still  continued  in  several  of  our  counties ; 
that  it  was  commonly  observed,  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Thomson,  is  evident  from  the  fol» 
lowing  lines,  taken  from  his  description  of  this  festival:  — 
**  One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthroned, 

Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  Pas'tral  Qtieen,  and  rays 

Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming  on  her  Shepherd  King,^^  Summer. 
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Of  middlo  sammer,  and,  I  tliink,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age :  Yon  are  very  welcome.  — 

Now,  my  fairest  friend, 

I  would,  I  had  some  flowers  of  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day;  and  yours,  and  yours; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing :  —  O,  these  I  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of-"  * 

A  custom  somewhat  allied  to  this,  that  of  scattering  flowers  on  the 
streams  at  shearing  timej  has  been  long  observed  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  and  is  thus  alluded  to  as  an  ancient  rite  by  Dyer,  in  his 
beautifully  descriptive  poem  entitled  The  Fleece : 

With  light  fantastic  toe,  the  nymphs 


Thither  assembled,  thither  ev'ry  swain ; 

And  o'er  the  dimpled  stream  a  thousand  flowers, 

Pale  lilies,  roses,  violets  and  pinks, 

Mixt  with  the  greens  of  burnet,  mint  and  thyme. 

And  trefoil,  sprinkled  with  their  sportive  arms. 

Such  custom  holds  along  the  irriguous  vales. 

From  Wreakin*9  brow  to  rocky  Dolvoryn, 

Sabrlna's  early  haunt."  f 

That  one  of  the  principal  seasons  of  rejoicing  should  take  place  on 
securely  collecting  the  fruits  of  the  field,  it  is  natural  to  expect ;  and 
accordingly,  in  almost  every  country,  a  Habvest-Home,  or  Feast,  has 
been  observed  on  this  occasion. 

Much  of  the  festivity  and  jocular  freedom  however,  which  sub- 
sisted formerly  at  this  period,  has  been  worn  away  by  the  increasing 
refinements  and  distinctions  of  society*  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and,  indeed,  during  a  part  of  the  eighteenth,  the 
Harvest,  or  Mellj  Supper,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  from  the 
French  word  Medet\  to  mingle  or  mix  together,  was  a  scene  not  only 
remarkable  for  merriment  and  hospitality,  but  for  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  all  inequality  between  master  and  man.  The  whole 
family  sate  down  at  the  same  table,  and  conversed,  danced,  and  sang 

^  Reed's  Shakspearc,  vol.  ix,  p,  334,  SS5.  337,  338,  340. 
f  Dyer's  Fleece,  book  i.  stib  Jinenu 
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The  horsey  mare9|  andfriskitagfilliefii 

Clad)  ally  in  linneD,  white  as  lillies. 

The  Harvest  swaines,  and  wenches  bound 

For  joy,  to  see  the  Hoch^uart  crown'd. 

About  the  cart,  heare;,  how  the  rout 

Of  rurall  younglings  raise  the  shout ; 

Pressing  before,  some  coming  after. 

These  with  a  shout,  and  these  with  laughter. 

Some  blesse  the  cart;  some  kisse  the  sheaves; 

Some  prank  them  up  with  oaken  leaves : 

Somecrossethe  fill-horse;  some  with  great 

Devotion,  stroak  the  home-borne  wheat : 

While  otiier  rusticks,  lesse  attent 

To  prayers,  then  to  merryment. 

Run  after  with  their  breeches  rent 

Wdl,  on,  brave  boyes^  to  your  Lord^s  hearth, 

Glitfringwith.fire;  where,  f(»r  your  mirth. 

Ye  shall  see  first  the  large  and  cheefe 

Foundation  of  your  feast,  fat  beefe : 

With  upper  stories,  mutton,  veale 

And  bacon,  whidi.mak^  fidl  thie  meale; 

With  several  dishes  standing  by,  ■ 

As  here  a  custard,  there  a  pi^ 

And  here  all  tempting  fimmentie. 

And  for  to  make  the  merry  cheerc^ 

If  smirking  wine  be  wanting  here^ 

There's  that,  which  drowns  all  wte^  stout  beere ; 

Which  freely  drink  to  ybiir  Lord's  liealth, 

Then  to  the  plough,  the  commonwealth ; 

Next  to  your  flailes,  your  fanes,  your  fats ; 

Then  to  the  maids  with  wheaten  hats; 

To  the  rough  sickle,  andcrookt  syth^ 

Drink  firolfick  boyes,  till  aU  be  blytHe. 

Feed,  and  gi^iv  fiit ;  and  as.ye  eat. 

Be  mindful]^  that  the  lab'ring  neat. 

As  you,  may  have  their  fill  of  meat 

And  know,  besides,  ye  must  revoke 

The  patient  oxe  unto  the  yoke^ 

And  all  goe  bacJc  unto  the  plough  , 

And  harrow,  though  they're  hanged  up  how. 

And,  you  must  know,  your  Lord's  word  true^ 

Feed  him  ye  must,  whose  food  fils  you. 

And  that  this  pleasure  is  like  rain^ 

Not  sent  ye  for  to  drowne  your  paine^ 

But  for  to  make  it  spring  againe.  * 

""Hesperides,  p.  113—115. 


What  though  Wyntcr  has  begvnne 
To  push  downe  the  summer  sunne. 
To  our  fire  we  can  betake 
And  enjoie  the  cracklinge  brake, 
Never  heedinge  winter's  face 
On  the  day  of  Martilmasse.  — 

Some  do  the  citie  now  frequent, 
Where  costlie  shews  and  inerrimetit 
Do  weare  the  vaporish  ev*ninge  out 
With  interlude  and  revellinge  rout; 
Such  as  did  pleasure  Englandes  Queene, 
When  here  her  royal  Grace  was  seene,  • 
Yet  will  tliey  not  this  day  let  passe. 
The  merrie  day  of  Maitilniasse* 

Net  hath  left  her  wool  at  home, 
The  Flanderkiii  hath  stayed  his  loofn,f 
No  beame  doth  swinge  nor  wheel  go  round 
Upon  Gurguntums  walled  ground ;  % 


•  The  magniBcent  reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Norwich  in  1578*  has  been  recorded 
with  great  minuteness,  m  two  tracts,  by  Bernard  Goldingham  and  Thomas  Churchyard 
the  poet,  which  are  reprinted  in  Mr,  Nichols's  Progresses  j  these  accounts  are  likewise 
incorporated  by  Abraham  Fleming  as  a  supplement  to  Holinshed,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  last  edition  of  this  chronicler,  iti  vol  iv,  p.  375.  The  pomp  and  pageantry  which 
were  exhibitrd  during  this  regal  visit  were  equally  gorgeous,  quaint,  and  operose ;  «  order 
was  taken  there,"  Jtays  Cluirchyard,  "  that  every  day,  for  sixe  dayes  together,  a  shew  of 
some  strange  device  should  be  seene;  and  the  major  and  aldermen  appointed  among  them* 
•dves  and  their  breethreuj  that  no  person  reteyning  to  the  Queene,  shoulde  be  uufeasted, 
or  unbidden  to  dinner  and  supper,  during  the  space  of  those  stxe  dayes ;  which  order  was 
well  and  wisely  observed,  and  gained  their  citie  more  fame  and  credite,  than  they  wot  of: 
for  that  courtesie  of  theirs  shall  remayne  In  perpetual  I  memorie,  whiles  the  walles  of  their 
citie  standeth.*'  —  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  %'ol.  ii,  p.  56. 

I  The  wise  policy  of  Elizabeth  in  establishing  the  Flemings  in  this  country  gave  birth 
to  our  vast  superionty  in  the  woollen  trade ;  and  the  first  pageant  which  met  the  eyes  of 
ICliKflbeth  on  her  entrance  into  Norwich  was  the  oiiizan'Strafigas  pageant,  illustrative  of 
the  whole  process  of  the  manufactory,  "a  shcwe  which  pleased  her  Majestie  so  greatly, 
lis  she  particularly  viewed  the  knitting  and  spinning  of  the  cliildrcn,  perused  the  loombes, 
and  noted  the  several  workes  and  commoditi^  which  were  made  by  these  meanest'  — 
Nichol&'s  Progresses,  voL  ii.  p,  13. 

4  Gerguntum,  a  fabulous  kind  of  Briton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  Norwich  Castle: 
in  the  procession  which  went  out  of  Norwich  to  meet  the  Queen,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
I  f>7W,  was  "  one  whiche  represented  King  Gurgunt,  some  tyme  king  of  Ejiglande,  whichc 
liuyldcd  the  castle  of  Norwich,  called  Blanch  Flowre,  and  layde  the  foundation  of  the 
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Wliere  now  no  anchorite  doth  dwell 

To  rise  and  pray  at  Lenard's  bell :  .  ^ . 

Mar tyn  hath  kicked  at  Balaam's  a«i;, 

So  merrie  be  old  Martilihasse. 

When  the  dailie  sportes  be  done. 
Round  the  market  crosse  they  runne, 
Prentis  laddes,  and  gallant  blades, 
Danoinge  with  their  gamesome  maids, 
Till  the  beadel,  stoute  and  sowre, 
Shakes  his  bell,  and  calls  the  houre ; 
Then  farewell  ladde  and  farewell  lasse5 
To'  th'  merry  night  of  Martilmasse."  * 

Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  to  this  formerly  convivial  day  in  the 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  where  Poins,  asking  Bardolph  after 
FalstafF,  says  :  "  How  doth  the  martlemas,  your  master  ?"  an  epithet 
by  which,  as  Johnson  observes,  he  means  the  latter  spring,  or  the 
old  fellow  with  juvenile  passions,  f 

We  have  now  to  record  the  closing  and  certainly  the  greatest  fes- 
tival of  the  year,  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  a  period  which  our 
ancestors  were  accustomed  to  devote  to  hospitality  on  a  very  large 
scale,  to  the  indulgence  indeed  of  hilarity  and  good  cheer  for,  at  least, 
twelve  days,  and  sometimes,  especially  among  the  lower  ranks,  for 
six  weeks. 

Christmas  was  always  ushered  in  by  the  due  observance  of  its  Eve, 
first  in  a  religious  and  then  in  a  festive  point  of  view.  "  Our  fore- 
fathers," remarks  Bourne,  "  when  the  common  devotions  of  the  JEve 
were  over,  and  night  was  come  on,  were  wont  to  light  up  candles  o£ 
an  uncommon  size,  which  were  called  Christmas-candles,  and  to  lay  a 


dtie.  He  was  mounted  uppon  a  brave  courser,  and  was  thus  furnished :  his  body  armed, 
his  bases  of  greene  and  white  silke ;  on  his  head  a  black  velvet  hat,  with  a  plume  of  white 
feathers.  There  attended  upon  him  three  henchmen  ia  white  and  greene :  one  of  them 
did  beare  his  helmet,  the  seconde  his  tergat,  the^thirde  his  staiTe."  —  Nichols's  Progresses, 
voL  ii.  p.  5,  6. 

•  The  Cabinet,  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  76. 

f  Reed's  Shakspeare^  vol.  xiL  p.  6^. 
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'*  Against  the  feast  of  Omdmn^^  says  he,  ^  every  man's  house,  as 
also  their  parish  cfaurcfaesy  were  decked  with  holm,  ivie,  bayes,  and 
whatsoever  the  season  of  the  yeere  aforded  to  be  greene ;  The  con- 
duits and  standards  in  the  streetes  were  likewise  garnished.  Amongst 
the  which*  1  read,  that  in  the  yeere  1444,  by  tempest  of  thunder  and 
Ughtiung,  on  tlie  first  of  February  at  ntght,  Paul's  steeple  was  fired, 
but  with  great  labour  quenched^  and  toward  the  morning  of  Candle- 
mas day,  at  the  Leaden  Hall  in  Cornhill,  a  standard  of  tree,  beeing 
set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pavement  fast  in  the  ground,  nayled  fiill 
of  holme  and  ivy,  for  disport  of  Christmas  to  the  people ;  was  tome 
up,  and  cast  downe  by  the  inulignant  yiirif  (as  was  thought)  and  the 
stones  of  the  pavement  all  about  were  cast  in  the  streetes,  and  into 
divers  houses,  so  that  the  people  were  sore  agast  at  the  great  tem- 
pests/* * 

This  custom,  which  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
especially  in  our  parish-churches,  is  probably  founded  on  a  very 
natural  idea,  that  whatever  is  green,  at  this  bleak  season  of  the  year, 
may  be  considered  as  emblematic  of  joy  and  victory,  more  particu- 
larly the  laurel,  which  bad  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
for  this  express  purpose.  That  this  was  the  opinion  of  our  ancestors, 
and  that  they  lielicved  the  malignant  spirit  was  envious  of,  and  inte- 
rested in  destroying  these  symbols  of  their  triumph,  appears  from  the 
passage  just  quoted  from  Stowe. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  conjectured,  that  this  mode  of  ornamenting 
cliurches  and  houses  is  either  allusive  to  numerous  figurative  ex- 
pressions in  the  prophetic  Scriptures  typical  of  Christ,  as  the  Branch 
of  RighteowtnenSf  or  that  it  was  commemorative  of  the  style  in  which 
the  first  Christian  churches  in  this  coimtry  were  built,  the  materials 
for  the  erection  of  which  being  usually  n^ythen  uands  or  bough s -[ ;  it 
may  have,  however,  an  origin  still  more  remote,  and  fancy  may  trace 
t!ie  raisletoe,  which  is  frequently  used  on  these  occasions,  to  the 


•  Stowc*s  Survey  of  London,   ito.  edit,,  1618,  p,  149, 150, 
t  Vide  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1 765, 
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times  of  the  ancient  Druids,  an  iiypotliesis  which  acquires  some 
probability  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  where 
he  informs  us,  '^  It  is  related  where  Druidism  prevailed,  the  homes 
were  decked  with  evergr^eens  in  December,  that  the  Sylvan  spirits 
might  repair  to  them,  and  remain  unnipped  with  frost  and  cold  winds, 
until  a  milder  season  had  renewed  the  foliage  of  their  darling 
abodes."  * 

The  morning  of  the  Nativity  was  ushered  in  with  the  chaunting  of 
Christmm  Carols,  or  Fiotis  Chansons.  The  Ckiistmas  Carol  was  either 
scriptural  or  conviviuly  the  first  being  sung  morning  and  evenuig, 
until  the  twelfth  day,  and  the  second  during  the  period  of  feasting  or 
carousing, 

"  As  soon  as  the  morning  of  the  Nativity  appears,**  says  Bourne, 
<<  it  is  customary  among  the  common  people  to  sing  a  Christmas 
Carol,  which  is  a  song  upon  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  generally 
sung  from  the  Nativity  to  the  Twelfth-day ;  this  custom/*  he  adds, 
**  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsisy  or  Glon/  be  to 
God  on  High,  &c-  which  was  sung  by  the  angels,  as  they  hovered 
o*er  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  on  the  morning  of  the  Nativity ;  for 
even  that  song,  as  the  learned  Bishop  Taylor  observes,  was  a  Christ- 
mas Carol.  As  soon,  says  he,  a^  these  blessed  Chorista^s  had  simg  their 
Xmas  Carol,  and  taught  the  Church  a  hi/tmi,  to  put  into  her  offices 
for  ever,  on  the  anniversary  of  this  festivity ;  the  angels,*^  &c  f  We 
can  well  remember  that,  during  the  early  period  of  our  life,  which 
was  spent  in  the  north  of  England,  it  was  in  general  use  for  the  young 
people  to  sing  a  carol  early  on  the  morning  of  this  great  festival,  and 
the  burthen  of  which  was, 

<^  All  the  angels  in  heaven  do  sing 
On  a  Chrismas  day  in  the  morning;'^ 

customs  such  as  this,  laudable  in  themselves  and  highly  impressive  on 


Brand  on  Bourne's  Antiquities,  p.  193. 


t  Ibid,  p.i'00,201. 
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the  youthfiil  mindj  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  *^earJy,  if  not  totally, 

disappearing  from  the  present  generation. 

To  the  carols,  hymns,  or  pious  chansons,  wlijcli  ivei-e  sung  about 
the  streets  at  night,  during  Christmas-tide,  Shat.speare  has  two 
allusions ;  one  in  Hamlet^  where  the  Prince  qiAotes  two  Hues  from  a 
popular  ballad  entitled  **  The  Songe  ofJepthak^s  Daughter,''  and  add% 
«  The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  more  ^  ;*'  and 
tlie  other  in  the  Midmnmer'Ntghfs  Dream^  where  Titania  remarks 
that 

*<  No  nigHt  is  now  with  hifmn  or  card  bleat"  f 

Upon  the  first  of  these  passages  Mr,  Steevens  has  obser\^ed  that 
the  ^*  pious  chamom  were  a  kind  of  Chrutmm  carols^  containing  some 
scriptural  history  thrown  into  loose  rhymes,  and  sung  about  the 
streets  by  the  common  people  ;*'  and  upon  the  second,  that  *^  hymm 
and  carols,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  during  the  season  of  Christmas, 
were  sung  every  night  about  the  streets,  as  a  pretext  for  collecting 
money  from  house  to  house/* 

Carols  of  this  kind,  indeed,  were,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
sung  at  Christmas,  through  every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  Tusser,  in  his  Five  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Hu^andrie^ 
introduces  one  for  this  season,  which  he  orders  to  be  sung  to  the 
tune  of  King  Salomon.  % 

Tlie  chief  object  of  the  common  people  in  chaunting  these  nightly 
carols,  from  house  to  house,  was  to  obtain  money  or  Christmas^Boxes, 
a  term  derived  fiom  the  usage  of  the  Romish  priests,  who  ordered 
masses  at  tliis  time  to  be  made  to  the  Saints,  in  order  to  atone  for  the 
excesses  of  the  people,  during  the  festival  of  the  Nativity,  and  as 
these  masses  were' always  purchased  of  the  priest,  the  poor  were 
allowed  to  gather  money  in  this  way  with  the  view  of  liberating 

•  Reed's  Shokspeare,  vol.  xviii.  p.  MS.  ActiL  sc.  2, 
t  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voL  iv.  p,  361.  Act  iL  sc»  2* 
X  Chap.  XXX.  foL57.  edit.   1586. 
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the  youthful  mind,  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  nearly,  if  not  totally, 
disappearing  from  the  present  generation. 

To  the  carols,  hjmms,  or  pious  chansons,  which  were  sung  about 
the  streets  at  night,  during  Christmas-tide,  Shakspeare  has  two 
allusions ;  one  in  Hamlet^  where  the  Prince  quotes  two  lines  from  a 
popular  ballad  entitled  **  The  Songe  ofJepthaJis  Dmighter^'^  and  adds, 
*'  The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  more  *  j"  and 
the  other  in  the  Midsummer'Nighfs  Dream^  where  Titania  remarks 
that 

**  No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest*"  f 

Upon  the  first  of  these  passages  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed  that 
the  "  pious  chamom  were  a  kind  of  Christmas  carols^  containing  some 
scriptural  history  thrown  into  loose  rhymes,  and  sung  about  the 
streets  by  the  common  people ;"  and  upon  the  second,  that  "  hymns 
and  carols^  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  during  the  season  of  Christmas, 
were  sung  every  night  about  the  streets,  as  a  pretext  for  coUecting 
money  from  house  to  house/* 

Carols  of  this  kind,  indeed,  were,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
sung  at  Christmas,  through  every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  Tusser,  in  his  Five  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  HyMbandrie^ 
introduces  one  for  this  season,  which  he  orders  to  be  sung  to  the 
tune  of  King  Salomon.  | 

The  chief  object  of  the  common  people  in  chaunting  these  nightly 
carols,  from  house  to  house,  was  to  obtain  money  or  Chrisimm'BoxeSf 
a  term  derived  from  the  usage  of  the  Romish  priests,  who  ordered 
masses  at  this  time  to  be  made  to  the  Saints,  in  order  to  atone  for  the 
excesses  of  the  people,  during  the  festival  of  the  Nativity,  and  as 
these  masses  were 'always  purchased  of  the  priest,  the  poor  were 
allowed  to  gather  money  in  this  way  with  the  view  of  liberating 

*  Reed*3  Shakspeare,  voK  xviii.  p,  143.  Actii.  sc.  2. 
f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol  iv.  p«36L  Act  ii*  sc.  2. 
t  Chap.  XXX,  fol.  57.  edit.   158(>. 
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themselves  from  the  consequence  of  the  debaudieries  of  which  they 
were  enabled  to  partake,  through  the  hospitality  of  the  rich. 

The  convivial  or  jolie  carols  were  those  which  were  sung  either  by 
the  company,  or  by  itinerant  minstrels,  during  the  revelry  that  daily 
took  place,  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  from  Christmas-Eve  to 
Twelfth  Day.  They  were  also  frequently  called  Wmsel  Song^^  and 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  Anglo-Norman  period.  Mr,  Douce,  in  his 
very  interesting  "  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Ancient  Man- 
ners," has  given  us  a  Christmas-carol  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century  written  in  the  Norman  language,  and  which  may  be  regarded, 
says  he,  "  as  the  most  ancient  drinking  song,  composed  in  England, 
that  is  extant  This  singular  curiosity,"  he  adds,  "  has  been  written 
on  a  spare  leaf  in  the  middle  of  a  valuable  miscellaneous  manu- 
script of  the  fourteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
BibL  RegaL  16,  E.  8."  *  To  the  original  he  has  annexed  a  trans- 
lation, admirable  for  its  fidelity  and  harmony,  and  we  are  tempted 
to  insert  three  stanzas  as  illustrative  of  manners  and  diet  which 
still  continued  fashionable  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  We  shaE 
prefix  the  first  stanza  of  the  original,  as  a  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage, with  the  observation,  that  from  the  word  Noel,  whicJi  occurs 
in  it,  Blount  has  derived  the  term  Ule  or  Yule;  the  French  Notiel 
or  Christmas,  he  observes,  the  Normans  corrupted  to  Ntiel,  and  from 
Nuel  we  had  Ntde^  or  Ule.  f 

*'  Sdgnors  ore  eotend^  a  nus, 
De  loinz  sumes  reiiuz  a  wous, 

Pur  quere  Noel  ; 
Car  lem  niis  dit  que  en  cost  hostd 
Soleit  tenir  sa  feste  anuel 
A  hi  cast  jur/* 


♦  Douce's  Illufitrations,  vol.  ii.  p*  214, 

t  Vide  Blount'i  ADcient  Tenures  of  Land,  and  Jocular  Customs  of  some  Manors. 
Beckwith's  ediu  8vo.  1 784. 
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The  Hall  of  the  baron,  knight,  or  squire,  was  the  seat  of  the  same 
festivities,  tlie  same  gambols,  wassailing,  mummery,  and  mirth,  which 
usually  took  place  in  tlie  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  metropolis,  and 
of  these  Jon  son  lias  given  us  a  very  curious  epitome  in  his  Masque  of 
Chndmm^  where  he  has  personified  the  season  and  its  attributes  in 
the  following  manner : 


*'  EtUer  Christmas  with  taoo  or  three  of  the  Gttard. 

«  He  is  attir'd  in  round  hose,  long  stockings,  a  close  doublet,  a  high  crownd  hat  with 

a  broach,  a  long  thin   beard,  a  truncheon,  httle  ruffes,  white  shoes,  his  scar9e%  and 
garters  tyed  crosse,  and  his  drum  beaten  before  him,  — 

"  The  names  of  his  Children,  with  tlieir  attyres. 

*f  Mis-nde.  In  a  velvet  cap  with  a  sprig,  a  bliort  cloake,  great  yellow  ruffe  like  a 
reveller,  his  torch-bearer  bearing  a  rope,  a  cheese  and  a  basket* 

*f  CarolL  A  long  tawny  coat,  with  a  red  cap,  and  a  flute  at  his  girdle,  his  torch- 
bearer  carrying  a  song  booke  open. 

«*  Mific'd  Pie^  Like  a  fine  cookers  wife,  drcst  neat ;  her  man  carrying  a  pie,  dish,  and 
spoones. 

«  GamholL  Like  a  tumbler,  with  a  hoope  and  bells ;  his  torch-bearer  arm'd  with  a  cole* 
stafie,  and  a  blinding  cloth. 

*'  Post  And  Paire,  With  a  paire-royall  of  aces  in  his  hat ;  his  garment  all  done  over 
with  payres,  and  purrs;  his  squier  carrying  a  box,  cards  and  counters. 

•*  Ne'u>'  Yeares-Gift,  In  a  blew  coat,  sei*ving-man  like,  with  an  orange,  and  a  sprig  of 
rosemarle  guilt  on  his  head,  his  hat  full  of  broaclies,  with  a  coller  of  gingerbread,  his 
torch-bearer  carrying  a  march-paine,  with  a  bottle  of  whie  on  cither  arme. 

*<  Mumming.  In  a  masquing  pied  suite,  with  a  visor,  his  torch-bearer  carrying  the 
boxe,  and  ringing  it. 

«  WassalL  Like  a  neat  sempstcr,  and  songster;  her  page  bearing  a  brow^ne  bowie, 
drest  wnth  ribbands,  and  rosemarie  before  her. 

"  Offering.  In  a  short  gowne,  with  a  porter's  staffe  in  his  hand ;  a  wyth  borne  before 
liim,  and  a  bason  by  his  torch -bearer. 

"  Bahie-Cochc.  Drest  like  a  boy,  in  a  fine  long  coat,  biggin,  bib,  muckender,  and  a 
little  dagger ;  his  usher  bearing  a  great  cake  with  a  beane,  and  a  pease."  * 

Of  these  personified  attributes  we  have  already  noticed,  at  some 
length,  the  most  material,  such  as  Murute^  Caroll,  New^Year^s-Gift  and 
Wassali ;  to  the  account,  however,  which  has  been  given  of  the 
Simimer  Lord  of  Misrule,  from  Stubbes's  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  it 


•  Christmas,  His  Masque;  as  it  was  presented  at  Court  1616. 
folio  edit,  1S40*  vol.  ii. 
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wHl  be  here  necessary  to  add»  that  the  sway  of  this  mock  prince,  both 
in  town  and  country,  was  still  more  absolute  during  the  Christmas- 
holidays  ;  **  what  time,"  says  Holinshed,  **  of  old  ordinarie  course 
there  is  alwaies  one  appointed  to  make  sport  in  the  court,  called  com- 
monlie  Lord  of  Misrule :  whose  office  is  not  unknowne  to  such  as 
have  beene  brought  up  in  noblemen's  houses,  and  among  great  house- 
keepers, which  use  liberal  feasting  in  that  season.'*  *  Stowe,  likewise, 
has  recorded,  in  his  Survey,  the  universal  domination  of  this  holiday 
monarch.  "  In  the  feast  of  Christmas,*'  he  remarks,  **  there  was  in  the 
king's  house,  wheresoever  he  was  lodged,  a  Lord  of  Misndej  or 
Master  of  merry  desports^  and  the  like  had  yee  in  the  liouse  of  every 
nobleman  of  honour,  or  good  worship,  were  he  spirituall  or  temporalis 
Amongst  the  which,  the  Maior  of  London,  and  either  of  the  Sheriffes 
had  their  severall  Lords  of  Misrule,  ever  contending  without  quarrel! 
or  offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest  pastimes  to  delight  the 
beholders*  These  Lords  beginning  their  rule  on  Alhallow  Eve,  cou^ 
tinned  the  same  til  the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  Purification, 
commonly  called  Candlemas-day ;  In  all  which  space,  there  were  fine 
and  subtill  disguisings,  maskes  and  mummeries,  with  playing  at  cardes 
for  counters,  nayles  and  points  in  every  home^  more  for  pastime  than 
for  gaine/'  f 

In  short,  the  directions  which  are  to  be  found  for  a  grand  Christ- 
mas in  the  capital,  w^ere  copied  with  equal  splendour  and  prolusion  in 
the  houses  of  the  opulent  gentlemen  in  the  country,  who  made  it  a 
point  to  be  even  lavish  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  may,  there- 
fore, consider  the  following  description  as  applying  accurately  to  the 
Christmas  hospitality  of  the  Baron*s  halL 

"  On  Christmas-day,  service  in  the  church  ended,  the  gentlemen 
presently  repair  into  the  hall  to  breakfast,  with  braw^n,  mustard,  and 
malmsey. 

**  At  dinner  the  butler,  appointed  for  the  Christmas,  is  to  see  the 
tables  covered  and  furnished :  and  the  ordinary  butlers  of  the  house 


♦  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  voLiii*  p,  1032,  edit.  1808. 
t  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  p.  HD.  edit.  1G18, 
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are  decently  to  set  bread,  napkins,  and  trenchers,  in  good  form,  at 
every  table  j  with  spoones  and  knives.  At  the  first  course  is  served 
in  a  fair  and  large  bore's  head,  upon  a  silver  platter,  with  minstralsye. 

**  Two  ^  servants'  are  to  attend  at  supper,  and  to  bear  two  fair 
torches  of  wax,  next  before  the  musicians  and  trumpeters,  and  stand 
above  the  fire  with  the  music,  till  the  first  course  be  served  in  through 
the  hall  Which  performed,  they,  with  the  musick,  are  to  return 
into  the  buttery.  The  like  course  is  to  be  observed  in  all  things,  during 
the  time  of  Christmas. 

"  At  night,  before  supper,  are  revels  and  dancing,  and  so  also  after 
supper,  during  the  twelve  daies  of  Chris tmas*  The  Master  of  the 
Revels  is,  after  dinner  and  supper,  to  sing  a  caroll,  or  song  ;  and  com- 
mand other  gentlemen  then  there  present  to  sing  with  him  and  the 
company  ;  and  so  it  is  very  decently  performed"* 

Beside  the  revelry  and  dancing  here  mentioned,  we  may  add,  that 
it  was  customary,  at  this  season,  after  the  Christmas  sports  and  games 
had  been  indulged  in*  until  the  performers  were  weary,  to  gather 
round  the  ruddy  fire,  and  tell  tales  of  legendary  lore,  or  popular  super- 
stition,  Herrick,  recording  the  diversions  of  this  period,  mentions  one 
of  them  as  consisting  of  "  winter's  tales  about  the  heartli  f  ;"  and 
Grose,  speaking  of  the  source  whence  he  had  derived  many  of  the 
superstitions  narrated  in  the  concluding  section  of  his  **  Provincial 
Glossary,"  says,  that  he  gives  them,  as  they  had,  from  age  to  age, 
been  *'  related  to  a  closing  circle  of  attentive  hearers,  assembled  in  a 
winter's  evening,  round  the  capacious  chimney  of  an  old  hall  or  manor- 
house  ;"  and  he  adds,  that  tales  of  this  description  formed,  among 
our  ancestors,  "  a  principal  part  of  rural  conversation,  in  all  large 
assemblies,  and  particularly  those  in  Christmas  holidays^  during  the 
burning  of  the  Yiile-blocL^^  | 

Of  the  conviviality  which  universally  reigned  during  these  holidays, 
a  good  estimate  may  be  taken  by  a  few  lines  from  the  author  of  Hes- 


•  Nicliols's  Progresses  and   Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  voLi.  p.  20,  21.     Anno 
1562. 
f  Hespcrides,  p.  145.  %  Provincial  Glossary,  Preface,  p-  8.  8vo,  l?87*. 


perides,  wh<H  acldressing  a  friend  at  Christmas-tide,  makes  the  follow- 
ing request : 


_— ^— ^  <«  ^\^len  your  faces  shine 
With  bucksome  meat  and  capVing  wine^ 
Remember  tis  in  cups  full  crown'd,  — 
CntUl  the  fired  chesnuts  leape 
For  joy,  to  see  the  fruits  ye  reape 
From  the  plumpe  challice,  and  the  cup. 
That  tempts  till  it  be  tossed  up: — 

-  carouse 

Till  Liber  Pater  *  twirles  the  house 

About  your  earcg ; 

*'  Then"  to  the  bagpipe  all  addre 

Till  s^lcep  takes  place  of  wearincsse: 

And  thus  throughout,  with  Christmas  playes, 

Fiolick  the  full  twelve  holy-dayes/'  f 


•  Liber  Pat a\  Bacchust 

f  Hesperide?,  p.  140.  The  following  passages  place  in  a  strong  and  interesting  point 
of  view,  the  hospitality  of  our  ancestors  during  thifc  season  of  the  year,  and  will  add  not  a 
Uttle  to  the  impresi^ion  derived  from  the  text, 

**  Heretofore,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fair  estates  had  their  heralds  %vho  wore  their 
coate  of  anne.1  at  Clunbtnius,  and  at  other  s^oleinne  times,  and  crye<!  largesse  thrice* 
They  lived  in  the  comitry  h'ke  petty  kings.  They  always  eat  in  Gotliic  Halls  where  the 
Mummings  and  Loaf-stealing,  and  other  Christmas  sports,  were  performed.  The  hearth 
was  commonly  in  the  middle;  whence  the  saying,  round  about  otit'  coul-Jirer  Antiquarian 
Repertory,  No^xxvi,  from  the  MS*  Collections  of  Aubrey,  dated  1678. 

**  An  English  Gentleman  at  the  opening  of  the  great  day,  i.e.  on  Christmas  Day  in 
the  morning,  had  all  his  tenants  and  neighbours  entered  his  Hall  by  day-break.  The 
etrong  beer  was  broached,  and  the  blackjacks  went  plentifully  about  with  toast,  sugarj 
nutmegg,  and  good  Cheshire  cheese.  The  Hackin,  (the  great  sausage)  must  be  boiled  by 
day-break,  or  else  tw^o  young  men  must  take  the  maiden  (i,  e.  the  cook,)  by  the  arms  and 
run  her  round  the  market  place  till  she  is  ashamed  of  lier  laziness. 

**  In  Christmass  Holidays,  the  tables  were  all  spread  from  the  first  to  the  last;  the 
sirloins  of  beef,  the  minced  pies,  ihe  plun^b-porridge,  the  capons,  turkeys,  geese,  and 
plumb-puddings,  were  all  brought  upon  the  board:  every  one  eat  heartily,  and  was  wel* 
come,  wliich  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  '  Merry  in  the  hall  v^hen  beard*  wag  alL'  From  a 
Tract  entitled  **  llonnd  about  our  Coal  Fire,  or  Chri&tmas  Entertainments;'*  of  which 
the  first  edition  was  published,  I  lielieve,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*'  Our  aocesto]*s  considered  Christmas  in  tlie  double  light  of  a  holy  commemoration 
and  a  chcarful  festival;  and  accordingly  distinguished  it  by  devotion,  by  vacation  irom 
business,  by  merriment  and  hospitality*  They  seemed  eagerly  bent  to  make  themselves 
and  every  body  about  theui  happy.  ^—  The  great  hall  resounded  with  the  tumultuous  joys 


We  shall  close  this  detail  of  the  ceremonies  and  festivities  of  Christ- 
mas with  a  passage  from  the  descriptive  muse  of  Mr*  Walter  Scott,  in 
which  he  has  collected,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  with  his  almost 
unequalled  power  of  costume-painting,  nearly  all  the  striking  circum- 
stances which  distinguished  the  celebration  of  this  high  festival,  from 
an  early  period,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  form  a 
picture  which  must  delight,  both  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  and 
from  the  truth  and  mellowness  of  its  colouring, 

*<  Well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 

Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled, 

Aud  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 

With  all  his  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  religious  rite 

Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night : 

On  Christmas  eve  the  belb  were  rung;  — 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen ; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green ; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go. 

To  gather  in  the  misletoe* 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all  j 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 

And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir  widi  rose^  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village  partner  chuse ; 

The  lord,  underqgating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  "  post  and  pair.** 

All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight, 

And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire  with  well  dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide; 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face, 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 


of  servants  and  tenants,  and  the  gambols  they  played  served  as  amusement  to  the  lord  of 
the  mansion  and  his  family,  who,  by  encouraging  every  art  conducive  to  mirth  and  enter- 
tainment, endeavoured  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  mitigate  the  influence  of 
win  ten"  —  The  Worlds  No.  IDi. 
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Then  die  grim  bop'a  held  firomied  on  Ugh, 

GpMid  with  buji  and  itneomj* 

WJfthggiiOiyiiMiiiMyrtdl, 

ttwr,  when,  md  wbcre,  the  ouMlcr  fidl ; 

What  ddgi  befiofe  hk  death  be  txm^ 

And  aOdielnflingol'  the  boor. 

Hie  TriMnl  nNrad,  in  good  biwn  faawl% 

Ownisbed  with  ribbon*,  faOthdy  trowU 

niere  the  huge  itrlotn  reeled :  hard  by 

Plumb-porridge  sLood,  and  Ckulnm  pjre ; 

Nor  filled  old  Scodaod  to  prodiiee» 

At  andi  high  dde^  her  saTomj  goose. 

Then  came  tbemcny  umMtjaerm  in. 

And  caroU  roared  with  Uithesome  din ; 

If  onmelodioQs  waa  the  song. 

It  wa&  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 

Who  lifts  may  in  tbetr  mumming  see 

Tracea  of  ancient  mjitery; 

White  shirtJ  supplied  the  masquerade^ 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  risers  made; 

But,  O  f  what  masquers,  richly  digfat» 

Can  tiottrt  of  bosoms  half  so  light  I 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale; 

'Twos  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale  ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  manV  heart  through  half  the  year."  • 


•  Scott's  Murrnion.  Introduction  to  Canto  Sixth.  8vo.  edit  p.  300—303, 
«'  At  present,  Chriitmas  meetings,"  remarks  Mr.  Brady,  **  are  chiefly  confined  to 
family  (Hirtics,  hnppy,  it  must  be  confessed,  though  less  jovial  in  theirnatui'e;  perhapSj  too, 
Icii  benoflcial  to  socirty,  because  they  can  be  enjoyed  on  other  days  not,  as  originally  waa 
the  ClM^  set  opart  for  more  general  conviviality  and  sociability ;  not  such  as  our  old 
biillndpt  proclaim,  and  history  confirms,  in  which  the  most  frigid  tempers  gave  way  to  re- 
luxntion^  iiiui  all  in  eager  joy  were  remly  to  exclaim,  in  honour  of  the  festivity^  — 


^*  V'or,  Mincc  such  delights  are  thine, 
CiinisTMAM^  with  thy  bands  I  join." 


Clavis  Calcndariaf  vdLn^  p.  3 19, 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OF    TK£     COUNTRY    CONTINUED — ^  WAKES — FAIRS  ^'WEDDINGS 

BUBJALS. 

Having  described,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  was  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  our  work,  the  various  circumstances  accompanying  the 
celebration  of  the  most  remarkable  hohdays  and  festivals,  in  the 
country,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  from  whose  inimitable  com- 
positions we  have  drawn  many  pertinent  illustrations  on  nearly  all  the 
subjects  as  they  passed  before  us ;  we  shall  proceed,  in  the  present 
chapter,  to  notice  those  remaining  topics  which  are  calculated  to  com- 
plete, on  the  scale  adopted,  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  rural  manners 
and  customs,  as  they  existed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixt^nth,  and 
prior  portion  of  the  seventeenth,  century. 

A  natural  transition  will  carry  us,  from  the  description  of  the  rural 
festival,  to  the  gaieties  of  the  Wake  or  Fair.  Of  these  terms,  indeed, 
the  former  originally  implied  the  vigil  which  preceded  the  festival  in 
honour  of  the  Saint  to  whom  the  parish-church  was  dedicated ;  for 
'*  on  the  Eve  of  this  day,"  remarks  Mr,  Borlase,  in  his  Cornwall, 
**  prayers  were  said,  and  hymns  were  sung  all  night  in  the  church  ; 
and  from  these  watchings  the  festivals  were  stiled  Wakes;  which 
name  still  continues  in  many  parts  of  England,  though  the  vigils 
have  been  long  abolished/'  *  The  religious  institution,  however,  of 
the  Wake^  whether  held  on  the  vigil  or  Saint's  day,  was  soon  forgot* 
ten ;  mirth  and  feasting  early  became  the  chief  objects  of  this 
meeting  f*  and  it,  at  length,  degenerated  into  something  approach- 

•  Brand  on  Bourne's  Anliquities,  p.  333. 

f  Mr,  Striitt,  in  a  quotfltioo  froni  an  old  MS*  legend  of  St.  Jolni  tlie  Baptist,  preserved 
in  Diigdalc's  Wurwickslnre,  tells  us,  —  **  In  the  beginning  of  holi  churcbe,  it  was  so  that  the 
pepul  cam  to  the  chirchc  widi  candcllys  brinnyng,  and  wold  wake  and  comme  with  Light 
toward  the  chirche  in  their  devocions,  and  after  they  fell  to  lecherie  and  songs,  dannces, 
harping,  piping*  and  also  to  glotony  and  sinne,  &c."—  Sports  arwJ- Pastimes,  p*S22. 
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Mr.  Hilman,  in  his  edition  of  Tusser,  has  made  the  following 
observations  on  this  passage.  — "  Waking  in  the  church,"  says  he, 
"  was  left  off  because  of  some  abuses,  and  we  see  here  it  was  con- 
verted to  wakeing  at  the  oven.  The  other  continued  down  to  our 
author's  days,  and  in  a  great  many  places  continues  still  to  be  ob- 
served with  all  sorts  of  rural  merriments ;  such  as  dancing,  wrestling, 
cudgel-playing,  &c"  Boiime  observes,  that  the  feasting  and  sport- 
ing, on  this  occasion,  usually  lasted  for  two  or  three  days  * ;  and 
Bishop  Hall  gives  an  impressive  idea  of  the  revelry  and  glee  which 
distinguished  these  rural  assemblages,  when  he  exclaims,  <<  What 
should  I  speak  of  our  merry  Wakes^  and  May  games — in  all  which  put 
together,  you  may  well  say,  no  Greek  can  be  merrier  than  they."  f 
Indeed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  from  north  to 
south,  it  would  appear,  that,  among  the  country-villages,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  two  immediate  successors.  Wakes  formed 
one  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  peasantry,  and  were  anti- 
cipated with  much  eagerness  and  expectation.  In  confirmation  of 
this  We  ne^  only  remark  that  Drayton,  speaking  of  Lancashire, 
declares,  that 

'■ "  every  village  smokes  at  toakes  with  lusty  cheer ;"  J 

and  that  Herrick,  in  Devonshire,  has  written  a  very  curious  little 
poem,  entitled  The  Wake^  which,  as  strikingly  descriptive  of  the 
various  business  of  this  festivity,  claims  here  an  introduction: — 

"  Come  Anthea,  let  us  two 
Go  to  feast,  as  others  do. 
Tarts  and  custards,  creams  and  cakes, 
Are  the  junketts  still  at  Wakes: 
Unto  which  the  tribes  resort, 
Where  the  businesse  is  the  sport : 
Morris-dancers  thou  shalt  see, 
Marian  too  in  pagentrie : 


*  Bourne's  Antiquit.  Vulg.  p.  330.  f  Triumph  of  Pleasure,  p;  23. 

X  Chalmers's  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  378.     Poly-Olbioni  Song  xxvii. 
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And  a  Mimick  to  devise 
Many  grinning  properties. 
Players  there  will  be,  and  those 
Base  in  action  as  in  clothes  : 
Yet  with  strutting  they  wiU  please 
The  incurious  villages. 

Neer  the  dying  ox  the  day, 
There  will  be  a  cudgeil-play, 
Where  a  coxcomb  will  be  broke, 

Ere  a  good  word  can  be  spoke ; 

But  the  anger  ends  all  here^ 

0rencht  in  ale,  or  drown'd  in  beere. 

Happy  Rusticks,  best  content 

With  the  cheapest  merriment : 

And  possesse  no  other  feare. 

Than  to  want  the  Wake  next  yeare."  ♦ 


Of  the  pedlars  or  hawkers  who,  in  general,  formed  a  constituent 
part  of  these  village-wakes  an  accurate  idea  may  be  drawn  from  the 
character  of  the  pedlar  Autolycus,  in  the  Wititer's  Tale  of  Shaks- 
peare,  who  is  delineated  with  the  poet's  customary  strength  of  pencil, 
rich  humour,  and  fidelity  to  nature.  The  wares  in  which  he  dealt  are 
curiously  enumerated  in  the  following  passages :  — 

"  Serv*  He  hath  songs,  for  men,  or  women,  of  all  sizes ;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his 
customers  with  gloves  f :  he  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maidn ;  he  hath  ribands  of 
all  the  colours  i'  the  rainbow;  points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  c^ 
learnedly  handle,  though  they  come  to  him  by  the  gross;  inkles,  caddisses :]:,  cambricks, 
lawns :  why,  he  sings  them  over,  as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses :  you  would  think,  a 
smock  were  a  she-angel  |  he  so  chants  to  the  aleeve^hand,  and  the  work  about  the 
square  on*t/'  J 

«  Enter  Auiolycm^  singbtg, 

**  Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow; 
Cyprus,  black  as  e'er  was  crow ; 


*  Hesperides,  p,  300,  301. 

t  In  Shakspeare's  time  the  business  of  the  milliner  was  transacted  by  men. 


X  CaddtsseSy  —  a  kind  of  narrow  worsted  galloon. 
$  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix.  p.  345.  347,  348. 
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Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 

Masks  for  facefly  aiid  tor  noses ; 

Bugle  bracelet,  necklace-amber, 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber  : 

Golden  quoifs,  and  stomachers, 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears; 

Pins  and  poklng-sticks  of  steel, 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 

Come,  buy  of  me,  come ;  come  buy,  come  buy ; 

Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry : 

Come  buy,  &c.'*  * 

At  the  close  of  the  feast  Autolycus  is  represented  as  re-entering, 
and  declaring  "  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  honesty  is  !  and  trust,  his  sworn 
brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman  !  I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery  ; 
not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not  a  riband,  glass,  pomander  f,  brooch, 
table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-tye,  bracelet^  hom-ring, 
to  keep  my  pack  from  fasting :  they  throng  who  should  buy  first  j 
as  if  mj  trinkets  had  been  hallowed,  and  brought  a  benediction  to 
the  buyer-*'  | 

In  the  North,  the  Village- Wake  is  still  kept  up,  under  the  title 
of  The  Hopphig^  a  word  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  thus 
applied,  because  dancing  was  the  favourite  amusement  of  these 
meetings.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  indeed,  was  marked  by  a 
peculiar  propensity  to  this  exercise,  and  neither  wake  nor  feast 
could  be  properly  celebrated  without  the  country  lads  and  lasses 
footing  it  on  the  green  or  yard,  or  in  bad  weather,  in  the 
Manor-hall 

In  an  old  play,  entitled  **  A  Woman  Killed  With  Kindness/*  tlie 
production  of  Thomas  Hey  wood,  and  acted  in  1604,  is  to  be  found  a 
very  humorous  description  of  one  of  these  Hoppings^  and  particul^ly 
curious,  as  it  enumerates  the  names  of  the  dances  then  in  vogue 


•  Reed^s  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix.  p.  349. 

f  Pomander^  —  a  little  ball  of  perfumes  worn  either  in  the  pocket  or  about  the  neck, 

t  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix.  p<  3/5,  37<>* 
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among  these  rustic  performers.      Hie   poet,   after   remarking   timt 


now 


*'  the  mad  lads 


And  country  lasses,  every  mother's  child. 
With  nosegays  and  bride  Jaces  in  their  hats, 
Dance  all  their  country  measures,  rounds  and  jigs," 

thus  introduces  his  couples ; 

**  Jenkin,  Come,  Nick,  take  you  Joan  Miniver  to  trace  withal ;  Jack  Slime,  traverse 
you  with  Sisly  Milk-pail;  I  will  take  Jane  Trubkin,  and  Roger  Brickbat  shall  have 
Isabel  Motley;  and  now  strike  up;  well  have  a  crash  here  in  the  yard,  — 

Jack  Slime.  Foot  it  quickly ;  if  the  music  overcome  not  my  melancholy,  I  shall  quarrel ; 
and  if  they  do  not  suddenly  strike  up,  I  shall  presently  strike  them  down, 

Jen.  No  quarrelling,  for  God's  sake:  truly,  if  you  do,  I  shall  set  a  knave  be- 
tween ye. 

Jack  Slime*     I  come  to  dance,  not  to  quarrel ;  come,  what  shall  it  be  ?  Rogcro  ? 

Jen*     Rogero  !  no;  we  will  dance  *  The  Beginning  of  the  World/ 

Sidy,     I  love  no  dance  so  well,  as  *  John,  come  kiss  me  now/ 

Nicholas.     I  have  ere  now  deserved  a  cushion  ;  call  for  the  Cushion-dance, 

B.  Briek.     For  my  part,  I  like  nothing  so  well  as  *  Tom  Tyler/ 

Jm*     No;  we'll  have  *  The  hunting  of  the  Fox/ 

Jack  SlifM,     *  The  Hay  !  the  Hay  ! '  there^s  nothing  like  *  The  Hay/ 

Nich.     I  have  said,  do  say,  and  will  say  again. 

Jen.     Every  man  agree  to  have  it  as  Nick  says. 

AU,     Content. 

Nich,     It  hath  been,  it  now  is,  and  it  shall  be- 

Sishf.     What?  Mr. Nicholas?  What? 

Nick.     *  Put  on  your  smock  a  Monday/ 

Jen,  So,  the  dance  will  come  cleanly  off:  come,  for  God's  sake,  agree  of  something; 
if  you  like  not  tliat,  put  it  to  the  musicians ;  or  let  me  speak  for  all,  and  we'll  have 
<  Sellenger*s  Round/ 

AIL     That,  that,  that! 

NicL  No,  I  am  resolved,  thus  it  shall  be*  First  take  hands,  then  take  ye  to  your 
heels. 

Jen,     Why,  M'ould  you  have  us  nm  away? 

Nick,     No ;  but  I  would  have  you  shake  your  heels.    Music,  strike  up, 

Tket/  dance."  * 


The  Fair  or  greater  wake  was  usually  held,  as  hath  been  observed, 
in  a  central  situation,  and  its  period  and  dui'ation  were,  as  at  present, 

*  Ancient  British  Drama,  voh  ii*  p,  435,  4,36,     The  third  edition  of  A  JVoman  Killed 
With  KindnesSf  was  printed  in  4to,  1617* 
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proclaimed  by  law.  It  was  a  scene  of  extensive  business  as  well  as 
of  pleasure ;  for  before  provincial  cities  bad  attained  either  wealth  or 
consequence,  all  communication  between  them  was  difficult,  and 
neither  the  necessaries  nor  the  elegances  of  life  could  be  procured  but 
at  stated  times,  and  at  fixed  dep6ts*  It  was  usual,  therefore,  to  go 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  to  one  of  these  fairs,  in  order  both  to  purchase 
goods  and  accommodations  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  dispose  of  the 
superfluous  products  of  art  or  cultivation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
the  monks  of  the  priories  of  Maxtoke  in  Warwickshire,  and  of  Bi- 
cester in  Oxfordshire,  laid  in  their  annual  stores  of  common  neces- 
saries at  Sturbridge  Fair  in  Cambridgeshire,  at  least  one  hundred  miles 
distant,  and  notwithstanding  the  two  cities  of  Oxford  and  Coventry  were 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
it  appears,  from  the  Household-Book  of  Henry  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of 
Nortliumberland,  that  His  Lordship*s  family  were  supplied  with 
necessaries  for  the  whole  year  from  lairs.  "  He  that  stands  charged 
with  my  Lordes  House  for  the  houll  Yeir,  if  he  maye  possible,  shall 
be  at  all  Faires,  where  the  greice  Emptions  shall  be  boughte  for  the 
House  for  the  houll  Yeir,  as  Wine,  Wax,  Beiffes,  Muttons,  Wlieite 
and  Malt  f ;"  and,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Tusser  recommends  to 
his  farmer  the  same  plan,  both  for  purchase  and  sale : 

"  At  Bartilmewtide,  or  at  Sturbridge  faire, 

buie  that  as  is  needful,  thy  house  to  repflire: 
Then  sel  to  thy  profit,  both  butter  and  clieese, 
who  buieth  it  sooner,  the  more  he  shall  leese."  ^: 

That  this  custom  prevailed  until  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  is  evident  from  a 
note  on  the  just  quoted  lines  of  Tusser  by  Mr-  Hilman.  **  Sturbridge 
Fair,"  says  he,  "  stocks  the  country  (namely,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 


*  Warton*s  History  of  English  Poetry^  voh  L  p,  279*  note. 

f  Establishment  and  Expenccs  of  the  Houshold  of  Heory  Percy,  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  A.  D»  1512,  p,  40?, 
t  Hibaian's  Tusser,  p.  110* 
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authoritie  over  his  ghests,  but  clean  otherwise,  sith  every  man  ma} 
use  his  inne  as  his  owne  house  in  England,  and  have  for  his  monie 
how  great  or  little  varietie  of  vittels,  and  wliat  other  service  himselfe 
shall  thinke  expedient  to  call  for.      Our  innes   are  also  verie  well 
furnished   with    naperie,    bedding,    and   tapisserie,    especiallie   with 
naperie :  for  beside  the  linnen  used  at  the  tables,  which  is  commonlie 
washed  dailie,  is  such  and  so  much  as  belongeth  unto  the  estate  and 
calling  of  the  ghest.     Ech  commer  is  sure  to  lie  in  cleane  sheets, 
wherein  no  man  hath  b(  ene  lodged  since  they  came  from  the  lan- 
dresse,  or  out  of  the  water  wherein  they  were  last  washed     If  the 
traveller  have  an  horsse,  his  bed  dooth  cost  him  nothing,  but  if  he  go 
on  foote  he  is  sure  to  paie  a  penie  for  the  same  :  but  whether  he  be 
horsseman  or  footman  if  his  chamber  be  once  appohited  he  may  carie 
the  kaie  with  him,  as  of  his  owne  house  so  long  as  he  lodgeth  there* 
If  he  loose  oughts  whilest  he  abideth  in  the  inne,  the  host  is  bound 
by  a  generall  custome  to   restore  the  damage,  so  that  there  is  no 
greater  securitie  anie  where  for  travellers  than  in  the  gretest  ins  of 
England,*'     He  then,  after  enumerating  the  depredations  to  which 
travellers  are   subject  on  the  road,    completes  the   picture   by  the 
following  additional  touches.     **  In  all  innes  we  have  plentie  of  ale, 
biere,  and  sundrie  kinds  of  wine,  and  such  is  the  capacitie  of  some  of 
them,  that  they  are  able  to  lodge  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
persons,  and  their  horsses  at  ease,  and  tliereto  with  a  verie  short 
warning  make  such  provision  for  their  diet,  as  to  him  that  is  unac- 
quainted withall  may  seeme  to  be  incredible*     And  it  is  a  world  to 
»ee  how  ech  owner  of  them  contendeth  with  other  for  goodnesse  of 
interteinment  of  their  ghests,  as  about  finesse  and  change  of  linnen, 
furniture  of  bedding,  beaUtie  of  rooms,  service  at  the  table,  costlinesse 
of  plate,  strength  of  drinke,  varietie  of  wines,  or  well  using  of  horsses. 
Final! ie  there  is  not  so  much  omitted  among  them  as  the  gorgeous- 
nes  of  their  verie  signes  at  their  doores,  wherein  some  doo  consume 
thirtie  or  fortie  pounds,  a  meere  vanitie  in  mine  opinion,  but  so  vaine 
1  will  they  needs  be,  and  that  not  onelie  to  give  some  outward  token 
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of  the  inoe  keeper*8  wdth,  but  also  to  procure  good  ghests  to  the 
frequenting  of  their  houses^  in  hope  there  to  be  well  used,"  * 

"  As  soone  as  a  passenger  comes  to  an  inne,'*  remarks  Moryson, 
«  the  servants  run  to  him,  and  one  takes  his  horse  andwalkes  him  till 
he  be  cold,  then  rubs  him  down,  and  gives  him  meat  Another 
servant  gives  the  passenger  his  private  chamber,  and  kindles  his  fire ; 
the  tlxird  pulls  off  his  bootes  and  makes  them  cleane ;  then  the  host 
or  hostess  visits  Iiim ;  and  if  he  will  eate  with  the  hoste,  or  at  a 
common  table  with  others,  his  meale  will  cost  him  sixpence,  or  in 
some  places  but  four-pence ;  but  if  he  will  eate  in  his  chamber  he 
commands  what  meate  he  will  according  to  his  appetite;  jea  the 
kitchin  is  open  to  him  to  order  the  meate  to  be  dressed  as  he  likes 
beste-  After  having  eaten  what  he  pleases,  he  may,  with  credit,  set 
by  a  part  for  the  next  day's  breakfast*  His  bill  will  tlien  be  written 
for  him,  and,  should  he  object  to  any  charge,  the  host  is  reiuly  to 
alter  it"  t 

Taverns  and  ale-houses  were  frequently  distinguished  in  Shakspeare*s 
time  by  a  bush  or  tuft  ofivtf  at  their  doors  ;  a  custom  which  more  par- 
tiailarly  prevailed  in  Warwickshire,  and  is  still  practised,  remarks 
Mr,  Ritson,  in  this  county  "  at  statute-hirings^  wakes,  &c  by  people 
who  sell  ale  at  no  other  time."  J  The  poet  alludes  to  this  observance 
in  his  Epilogue  to  As  You  Like  It :  —  "  If  it  be  true,"  he  says,  "  that 
Good  wine  needs  no  bmh^  'tis  true,  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue : 
Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  iise  good  bitshes.''  §  Several  old  plays  mention 
the  same  custom,  and  Bishop  Earle,  in  his  Microcosniography^  tells  us 
that  "  A  Tavern  is  a  degree,  or  (if  you  will)  a  pair  of  stairs  above  an 
ale-house,  where  men  are  drunk  with  more  credit  and  apology*  If 
the  vintner's  rose  be  at  door,  it  is  a  sign  sufficient,  but  the  absence  of 
this  is  supplied  by  the  ivy-bush^*  \\ 

*  Holinslieirs  Chronicles,  voL  i,  p.  414,  415.  Edit  of  1807.  • 

-*-  Morysoii'B  Itinerary,  part  lii.  p,  151-  folio.    London,  1517- 

%  Rccd^s  Shttkspeare,  voL  viii,  p,  1  By*  note, 

§  RcecVs  Shakspeare,  vol.  vlii,  p.  1S9,  11*0, 

II  Blks's  edition,  1 81 1.  p.  37,  38. 
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That  houses  of  this  description,  the  whole  furniture  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Earle,  consisted  but  of  a  stool,  a  table,  and  a*  pot  de  chambre* 
were  as  numerous  two  hundred  years  ago  as  at  present,  and  the  scene 
of  the  same  disgusting  and  intemperate  orgies,  is  but  too  apparent  from 
the  invective  of  Robert  Burton  i — "  See  the  mischief/*  he  exclaims  j 
"  many  men  knowing  tliat  merry  company  is  the  only  medicine 
against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  their  business,  and  in  another 
extream,  spend  all  their  dayes  among  good  fellows,  in  a  Tavern  or  an 
Ale-house,  and  know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in 
drinking  ;  malt-worms,  men  fishes,  or  water-snakes.  Qui  bibunt  solum 
ranm^m  morCf  nihil  comedentes,  like  so  many  frogs  in  a  puddle.  'Tis 
their  sole  exercise  to  eat,  and  drink ;  to  sacrifice  to  Volupia,  Rmnina^ 
EduUca,  PotinUf  Mellona,  is  all  their  religion.  They  wish  for  Fhir- 
loxenus  neck,  Jupiter's  trinoctiuniy  and  that  the  sun  would  stand  still 
as  in  Joshtta'g  time,  to  satisfie  their  lust,  that  they  might  dies  noctesqite 
pergrmcari  et  bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men  of  good  parts,  good 
fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves  to  every  rogues 
company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  roar  and  sing  scurrile  songs 
in  base  places. 


**  Invenies  aliquem  ami  pe^-cussote  Jacenie/fh 


Juvenal. 


'*  What  Thmim  Erasim  objects  to  Paracelm^j  that  he  would  lye 
drinking  all  day  long  with  carr-men  and  tapsters  in  a  Brothel-house, 
is  too  frequent  amongst  us,  with  men  of  better  note :  like  Timocreon 
of  Rkodesy  nmlta  bibens^  et  nmlta  varans^  &c.  They  drown  their  wits 
and  seeth  their  brains  in  ale."  f 

Few  ceremonies  are  better  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  country,  than  those  attendant  on  weddings  and 
BURIALS,  and  with  these,  as  they  occurred  in  rural  Ufe^  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James,  we  shall  close  this  chapter. 


•  Earle*s  Microcosinography,  p.  38. 

f  Binton*s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Sth  edit.  p.  191. 
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the  marriage  rite  by  the  term  of  forty  days.  Tlie  oath  indeed,  ad- 
ministered on  this  occasion,  was  to  the  following  effect:  —  "  You  swear 
by  God  and  his  holy  saints  herein  and  by  all  the  saints  of  Paradise* 
that  you  will  take  this  woman  whose  name  is  N.  to  wife  within  forty 
<Uysi|  if  holy  church  will  permit/*  The  priest  then  joining  their  hands, 
Haid  ^**  And  thus  you  affiance  yourselves  ;**  to  which  the  parties 
answered,^**  Yes,  sir/'  *  So  frequently  has  Shakspeare  referred  to 
thiH  custom  of  troth-plighting,  that,  either  privately  or  publickly,  we 
must  conclude  it  to  have  been  of  common  usage  in  his  days :  thus, 
in  Meamrefor  Measure^  Mariana  says  to  Angelo, 

**  TliU  is  the  hand,  which  with  a  wmW  cofiiracU 
Was  fast  brfDck'd  in  thine :"  f 

and  then  addressing  the  duke,  she  exclaims, 

•*  As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  aiid  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  qffiunc*d  this  man's  wife/'  :|: 

So  in  King  John^  King  Philip,  and  the  Arch-duke  of  Austria,  en- 
couraging the  connection  of  the  Dauphin  and  Blanch: 

**  K,  PhiL  It  tikes  us  well; — Young  princes,  close  your  hands* 
Auit,  And  your  lips  too ;  for,  I  am  well  assured, 
That  1  did  »o,  when  I  was  first  assured.'*  § 

Ona  immoral  consequence  arising  from  this  custom  of  public  be- 
iKiihing  was,  that  the  parties,  depending  upon  the  priest  as  a  witness, 
lViii(ucntIy  cohabited  as  man  and  wife*  It  would  appear,  indeed, 
from  a  jiassftge  in  Shakspeare,  that  the  ceremony  of  troth-plight,  at 


*   DoUOt'i  Illustrations,  vol.  i,  p.  113. 

^  HmkI*!  Shfikspeare,  vol.  vi*  p.  395. 

I    Ui*9<rii  Mmtcjipeere,  vol,  vi.  p.  396. 

I  Hild^i  Shwkspeare,  vol  x.  p,  405.  Here  asstir^d  Is  taken  in  the  sense  of  qffiamed  or 
HW^rtiMifi  If  iK^cessary,  many  more  instances  of  betrothing,  and  troth-plighting,  might 
bt  lir4Hi|(ht  furwiird  from  our  author^s  dramas. 
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The  public  celebration  of  this  contract,  or  what  was  termed  espotb- 
$ak  *,  was  formerly  in  this  country,  as  well  as  upon  the  continent,  a 
constant  preliminary  to  marriage.  It  usually  took  place  in  the  church, 
and  though  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  disused,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  minutely  described  by  Shakspeare  in  his  Twelfth 
NighL     Olivia,  addressing  Sebastian,  says,— 

**  Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man,, 
Into  the  chantrj'  by :  there  before  him 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof 
Plight  me  the  Jidi  assurance  of  ^mir  faith  ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace.     He  sha!l  conceal  it 
Whiles  you  arc  willing  it  shall  come  to  note; 
What  time  we  will  our  celehration  keep 
According  to  my  birth."  f 

A  description  of  what  passed  at  this  ceremony  of  espousals  or  be- 
trothing, is  given  by  the  priest  himself  in  the  first  scene  of  the  sub- 
sequent  act,  who  calls  it 


**  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love 

Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  qfi^mr  kands^ 
Attested  by  the  hol^  close  oflijJSf 
Strengthened  by  interckangemmt  qft^ota^  rings ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Sealed  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony**  J 

These  four  observances,  therefore  j  1st,  the  joining  of  hands  ^  2dly, 
the  mufimlly  given  kiss;  3dly,  the  interchmigefuent  of  rings;  and  4thly, 
the  testimony  of  witnesses :  appear  to  have  been  essential  parts  of  the 
public  ceremony  of  betrotliing  or  espousals,  which  usually  preceded 

♦  «  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  a  writer  of  the  13th  century,  in  his  Speculum  historiale, 
lib.  ix.  c.  70*,  has  defined  espousals  to  be  a  contract  of  future  marriage^  made  either  by  a 
simple  promise,  by  earnest  or  security  given,  by  a  riijg,  or  by  an  oath,"  Douce's  Illustra- 
tions^ vol.  i,  p.  109, 

t  Reed's  Shakspeare^  vol.  v,  p.  395.  Act  iv,  sc.  3. 

%  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol-  v.  p.  403,  Act  v.  sc.  L 
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of  all  colours.  Musicians  came  next,  then  a  groupe  of  maidens,  some 
bearing  great  bride-cakes,  others  garlands  of  wheat  finely  gilded ;  and 
thus  they  passed  on  to  the  church*"  ^ 

Rosemary  being  supposed  to  strengthen  the  memory,  was  consi^ 
dered  as  an  emblem  of  fidelity,  and,  at  this  period,  was  ahiiost  as 
constantly  used  at  weddings  as  at  ilmerals  :  "  There's  rosemary,'*  says 
OpheUa,  "  that's  for  remembrance-"  i'  Many  passages,  illustrative 
of  this  usage  at  weddings,  might  be  taken  from  our  old  plays,  during 
the  reign  of  James  L,  but  two  or  three  will  suffice. 


"  will  I  be  wed  this  mornings 


Tliou  shalt  not  be  there,  nor  once  be  graced  with 
A  piece  of  rosemmyj*  f 

«  Were  the  rosemary  brandies  dipp'd,  and  all 
The  hippocras  and  cakes  eat  and  drunk  oflT; 
Were  these  two  arms  cncompass'd  with  the  hands 
Of  bachelors  to  lead  nae  to  the  church."  § 

**  Phis,     Your  master  is  to  be  married  to-day  ? 
Trim,     Else  all  this  rosematy  is  lost,"  || 

Of  the  peculiarities  attending  the  marriage-ceremony  within  the 
church,  a  pretty  good  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  ludicrous  wedding 

♦  History  of  Jack  of  Newbury,  4to.  chap,  ii, 

f  Reed's  Shakspcare,  vol.  xviii.   p.  294. 

J   Rani  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  by  Barry,  161  K    Vide  Ancient  Briii&h  Drama,  vol,ii. 

§    Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  1616. 

II  A  P'aire  Quarrel,  by  Middleton  and  Rowley,  1617*  Besides  rosemary,  flowers  of' 
various  kinds  were  frequently  strewn  before  the  bride  m  she  passed  to  church ;  a  custom 
alluded  to  in  a  well-known  line  of  Shakspeare, 

*«  Our  Bridal  Flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse  ;'* 

and  more  explicitly  depicted  in  the  following  passage  from  one  of  bis  contemporaries;  — 

*«  Adriana.     Come  straw  apace,  I-ord  shall  I  never  live 

To  walke  to  Church  on  flowers  ?     O  'tis  finc^ 
To  see  a  Bride  trip  it  to  Church  so  lightly, 
As  if  her  new  Choppinai  would  scorne  to  bruise 
A  silly  flower ! " 

Barry's  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  act  v.  sc.  1»  4ta,  16'IK 
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of  Catharine  and  Petruchio  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  It  appears 
from  this  description,  that  it  was  usual  to  drink  wine  at  the  altar 
immediately  after  the  service  was  closed,  a  custom  which  was  followed 
by  the  Bridegroom's  saluting  the  bride. 


"  He  calls  for  wine:  —  A  liealtlij  quoth  he;  as  if 

He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
,     After  a  storm  :  —  Quaff'd  off  the  muscadel. 

And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton*s  face ;  — 

This  done^  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck ; 

And  kiss*d  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 

Thatj  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo,'*  *^ 

III  the  account  of  the  procession  just  quoted,  we  find  that  a  bride- 
cup  was  carried  before  the  bride  ;  out  of  this  all  the  persons  present, 
together  with  the  new-niarried  couple,  were  expected  to  drink  in  the 
church.  This  custom  was  prevalent,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  among 
every  description  of  people,  from  the  regal  head  to  the  thorough- 
paced rustic  ;  accordingly  we  are  informed,  on  the  testimony  of 
an  assisting  witness,  that  the  same  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatine  to  King  James's  daughter,  on  the 
14th  day  of  February,  1612-13;  there  was  "in  conclusion,"  he 
relates,  "  a  joy  pronounced  by  the  king  and  queen^  and  seconded 
with  congratulation  of  the  lords  there  present,  which  crowned  with 
draughts  of  Ippocras  out  of  a  great  golden  bowle^  as  an  health  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  marriage,  (began  by  the  prince  Palatine  and 
answered  by  the  princess.)  After  which  were  served  up  by  six  or 
seven  barons  so  many  bowles  filled  with  wafers,  so  much  of  that 
work  was  consummate/'  *f  • 

This  bride-cup  or  botd  was,  therefore,  frequently  termed  the  knitting 

*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix.  p.  114,  115,  116.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

f  Finet'a  Philoxenis,  1656,  p,  11,  quoted  by   Mr.  Reed  in  his  Sbakspeare,    vol  ix< 
p.  115.  note.. 
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To  this  brief  description  of  marriage-ceremonies,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  subjoin  some  account  of  those  whicli  accompanied  the  were 
rmiic  weddhig,  or  Bride-ale ;  and  fortunately  we  have  a  most  curious 
picture  of  the  kind  preserved  by  Laneham,  in  his  Letter  on  the 
Queen  ^  Entertainment  at  Kenekcorth  CuMle^  in  1575,  one  part  of 
which  was  the  representation  of  a  vomitry  Brides-ale  set  in  order  in 
the  Tylt-yard,  and  exliibited  in  the  great  court  of  the  castle.  This 
grotesque  piece  of  pageantry,  a  faithful  draught  of  rural  costume,  as 
it  then  existed,  must  have  afforded  Her  Majesty  no  small  degree  of 
amusement. 

**  Thus  were  they  marshalled.     First,  all  the  histie  lads  and  bold 
bachelors  of  the  parish^  suitably  every  wight  with  his  blue  buckram 
bridelace  upon  a  branch   of  green  broom   (cause  rosemary  is  scant 
there)  tied  on  his  left  arm  (for  a  that  side  lies  the  heart),  and  his 
alder  poll  for  a  spear  in  his  right  hand,  in  martial  order  ranged  on 
afore,  two  and  two  in  a  rank  :   Some  with  a  hat,  some  in  a  cap,  some 
a  coat,  some  a  jerkin,  some  for  lightness  in  his  doublet  and  his 
hose,  clean  trust  with  a  point  afore :  Some  boots  and  no  spurs,  he 
spins  and  no  boots,  and  he  neither  one   nor  t'other :  One  a  saddle, 
another  a  pad  or  a  pannel  fastened  with  a  cord,  for  girts  wear  geazon  : 
And  these   to  the  ninnber  of  a  sixteen  wight  riding  men  and  well 
beseem ;  But  the  bridegroom  Ibremost,  in  his  lather's  tawny  worsted 
jacket  (for  his  friends  were  fain   that  he  should  be  a  bridegroom 
before  the  Qiieen)^  a  fair  straw  hat  with  a  capital  crown,  steeple-wise 
on  his  head  :  a  pair  of  harvest  gloves  on  his  hands,  as  a  sign  of  good 
husbandry :  A  pen  and  inkhorn  at  his  back  ;  for  he  would  be  known 
to  be  bookish :  lame  of  a  leg,  that  in  his  youth  was  broken  at  foot- 
ball ;  Well  beloved  yet  of  his  mother,  that  lent  him  a  new  mufflar 
for  a  napkin  that  was  tied  to  his  girdle  for  losing.     It  was  no  small 
sport  to  mark  this  minion  in   his  full  appointment,    that  through 
good  schoolation  became  as  formal  in  his  action,  as  had  he  been  a 
bridegroom  indeed  ;  with  this  special  giace  by  the  way,  that  ever  as 
he  w^oukl  liave  framed  him  tlie  better  countenance,  with  the  worse 
face  he  looked 
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best :  Well,  after  this  bride,  came  there  by  two  and  two,  a  dozen 
damsels  for  bride-maids  j  that  for  favor,  attyre,  for  fashion  and  clean- 
liness, were  as  meet  for  such  a  bride  as  a  treen  ladle  for  a  porridge- 
pot  ;  more  (but  for  fear  of  carrying  all  clean)  had  been  appointed, 
but  these  few  were  enow.'*  * 

From  a  passage  in  Ben  Jon  son's  Tale  of  a  Tub^  we  learn  that  the 
dress  of  the  downright  rustic,  on  his  wedding  day,  was  as  follows  : 

"  He  had  on  a  lether  doublet,  with  long  poinlK^ 

And  a  paire  of  pin'd-iip  breech%  like  pudding  bags: 
With  yellow  stockings,  and  his  hat  turn*d  up 
With  a  silver  claspei  on  his  leere  side,'*  f 


♦  Nichols's  Queen  Elizabeth's  Progresses,  vol.  i, —  Laneham^s  Letter,  p.  IS,  19,  20. 

t  Jonson's  Works,  fol,  edit,  of  1640,  voL  ii.  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  p,  72.  —  Much  of  the 
spirit  and  costume  of  the  rural  wedding  of  the  sixteenth  century  continued  to  survive  until 
within  these  eighty  years.  «*  I  have  received/*  says  Mr.  Brand,  who  wrote  in  1776, 
"  from  those  who  have  been  present  at  them,  the  following  account  of  the  customs  used 
at  vulgar  Northtrn  JVeddings^  about  half  a  centtm^  agoi  — 

"  The  young  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  bride-favours  (knots  of  ribbands)  at 
their  breasts,  and  nosegays  in  their  hands,  attended  the  Bride  on  her  wedding-day  in  the 
morning.  —  Fore-Eiders  announced  with  shouts  the  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom ;  after  a 
kind  of  breakfast,  at  which  tlie  bride*cakes  were  set  on  and  the  barrels  broached^  they  walked 
out  towards  the  church.  —  The  Bride  was  led  by  ft»o  young  men ,-  the  Bridegroom  by  two 
young  *women:  Pipers  preceded  them,  while  the  crowd  tossed  up  their  hats,  shouted  and 
clapped  their  hands.  An  indecent  custom  prevailed  after  the  ceremony,  and  that  too 
before  the  altar :  —  Young  men  strove  who  could  first  milofjsey  or  rather  pluck  off  tlie 
Bride's  garters;  Ribbands  supplied  their  place  on  this  occasion;  whosoever  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  tear  them  thus  off  from  her  leggs,  bore  them  about  the  church  in  triumph. 

**  It  is  still  usual  for  the  young  men  present  to  salute  the  Bride  immediately  aftei*  the 
performing  of  the  marriage  service, 

**  Four,  with  their  horses,  were  waiting  i^ithout ;  they  saluted  the  Bride  at  the  church 
gate,  and  immediately  mounting,  contended  who  should  first  carry  home  the  good  news, 
and  WIN  what  they  call  the  kajl;"  i.e.  a  smoking  prize  of  spice-h'oth^  which  stood 
ready  prepared  to  reward  the  victor  in  this  singular  kind  of  race. 

*'  Dinner  succeeded;  to  that  daiK*ing  and  supper;  after  which  a  posset  was  made,  of 
which  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  were  always  to  taste  first.  —  The  men  departed  the  room 
till  the  Bride  was  undressed  by  her  maids^  and  put  to  bed ;  the  Bridegroom  in  his  turn 
ivas  undressed  by  his  men,  and  the  ceremony  concluded  witk  the  well-known  rite  of 
throwing  the  stocking"  —  Bourne's  Amiquitates  Vulg,  apud  Brand,  p,  371 1  372,  373. 
edit,  1810. 
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Call  unto  bis  funeral  dole 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole, 

To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm, 

And  (wlien  gay  lombs  are  robb*d)  sustain  no  harm, 

But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence:  that*s  foe  to  men, 

For  with  his  nails  hell  dig  them  up  again." 

Ancient  British  Drama^  voL  iil.  p.  41. 

Even  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
appears  that  this  custom  of  praying  during  the  passing-bell  still  lin- 
gered in  some  parts  of  the  country  ;  for  Mr,  Bourne,  the  first  edition 
of  whose  book  was  published  in  1725,  after  vindicating  the  practice, 
adds, — *'  I  know  several  religious  families  in  this  place  (Newcastle),  and 
I  hope  it  is  so  in  other  places  too,  who  always  observe  it,  whenever 
the  melancholy  season  offers  ;  and  therefore  it  will  at  least  sometimes 
happen,  when  we  put  up  our  prayers  constantly  at  the  tolling  of  the 
bell,  that  we  shall  pray  for  a  soid  departing.  And  though  it  be  granted, 
that  it  will  oftener  happen  otherwise,  as  the  regidar  custom  is  so  little 
followed  ;  yet  that  can  be  no  harmful  praying  for  the  dead*"  * 

Immediately  after  death  a  ceremony  commenced,  the  most  offensive 
part  of  which  has  not  been  laid  aside  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Til  is  was  called  the  Licke  or  Lake-wake ^  a  term  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Lie  a  corpse,  and  IVieeee  a  wake  or  watehing*  It  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  a  meeting  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
deceased,  for  the  purjiose  of  watching  by  the  body  from  the  moment 
it  ceased  to  breathe,  to  its  exportation  to  the  grave ;  a  duty  which 
was  at  first  performed  with  solemnity  and  piety,  accompanied  by  the 
singing  of  psalms  and  the  recitation  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead.  It 
speedily,  however,  degenerated  into  a  scene  of  levity,  of  feasting, 
and  intoxication ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  at  a  provincial  synod  held  in  London  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL  to  issue  a  canon  for  the  restriction  of  the  watchers  to 
the  near  relations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased,  and 
only  to  such  of  these  as  offered  to  repeat  a  fixed  number  of  psalms 


*  Bourne  apud  Brand,  p.  9. 
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In  the  Harleian  MS,  Vol.  6395,  occurs  a  scarce  pamphlet*  entitled 
Meiirtf  Passages  and  Jeasts,  from  which  Dr.  Birch  transcribed  the 
following  curious  anecdote,  as  illustrative  both  of  the  custom  of  offering 
spoons,  and  of  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Shakspeare  and 
Jonson.  "  Shakspeare,"  says  the  author  of  this  collection,  who  names 
Donne  as  his  authority  for  the  story,  "  was  godfather  to  one  of  Ben 
Jonson's  children,  and  after  the  christening,  being  in  deepe  study, 
Jonson  came  to  cheer  him  up,  and  ask'd  him  why  be  was  so  Melan^ 
choly :  No  Taith  Ben,  says  he,  not  I ;  but  I  have  been  considering  a 
great  while  what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon  my 
godchild,  and  I  have  resolved  at  last  I  pr*ythee  what  ?  says  he-— 
Ffaithi  Ben,  I'll  give  him  a  douzen  good  latien  (Latin)  spoom^  and 
thou  shalt  translate  them."*  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  this  practice  of  spoon-giving  at  cliristenings  ceased 
ad  a  general  custom. 

Another  baptismal  ceremony,  now  laid  aside,  was  the  use  of  the 
dirisome,  or  white  cloth,  which  was  put  on  the  child  after  the  perform- 
ance of  the  sacred  rite.  To  this  usage  Dame  Quickly  alhides  in 
describing  the  death  of  Falstaff,  though,  in  accordance  with  her  cha- 
racter, she  corrupts  the  term :  "  *A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went 
away,  an  it  had  been  any  christmn  child/'  f 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  oil  was  used,  as  well  as  water,  in 
baptism,  or  rather  a  kind  of  mixture  of  oil  and  balsam,  which  in  the 
Greek  was  called  Xj^^rfta  ;  hence  the  white  cloth  worn  on  this  occa^ 
sion,  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  was  denominated  the  chrismak  or 
chrisni-cloth.  During  the  era  of  using  this  holy  unction,  with  which 
the  priest  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  on  the  breast,  shoulders,  and 
head  of  the  child,  the  ckrismaie  was  worn  only  for  seven  days,  as 
symbolical,  it  is  said,  of  the  seven  ages  of  life ;  but  after  the  Reform- 
ation, the  oil  being  omitted,  it  was  kept  on  the  child  until  the  purifi- 

•  Capell*s  Notes  and  Various  Readings  on  Shakspeare,  vol-  i.;  and  RcecJ's  Shakspeare, 
voLxv.  p»  198, — ^UEstrange,  a  nephew  to  Sir  Ro^jer  UEstrange,  appears  to  have  been 
the  compiler  of  these  anecdotes.  Of  the  truth  of  the  storjs  however,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  there  h  reason  to  entertain  much  doubt. 

f  Reed's  Shaksptare,  voL  xii.  p.  343.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
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and  fiimished  more  materials  for  sor* 
:i\oiu     M  ch^  digee  of  the  second  year,  he  followed  his 

w<w&  au  bounds  to  the  affliction  of  the  parents. 
.c%  tk>«9ir«i^  in  the  economy  of  Highland  life,  certain 
cvurt^e^  which  are  indispensable ;  and  for  the  omission 
^  i.iut  apologise.  One  of  those  is,  to  call  in  all  their 
^t  them  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  family  distress, 
child  happened  late  in  spring,  when  sheep  were  abroad 
li unbi ted  s/ra/As;  but,  from  the  blasts  in  that  high  and 
!U  were  still  confined  to  the  cot  In  a  dismal  snowy 
A  man,  unable  to  stifle  his  anguish,  went  out,  lamenting 
^  a  himb  to  treat  his  friends  with  at  the  Late-wake,  At  the 
.>f  the  cot,  however,  he  found  a  stranger  standing  before  the 
t^^MjlUce.  He  was  astonished,  in  such  a  night,  to  meet  a  person  so 
|)ir  from  any  frequented  place.  The  stranger  was  plainly  attired  ;  but 
hud  a  countenance  expressive  of  singular  mildness  and  benevolence, 
uihL  addressing  him  in  a  sweet,  impressive  voice,  asked  him  what  he 
did  there  amidst  the  tempest.  He  was  filled  with  awe,  which  he 
could  not  account  tor,  and  said,  that  he  came  for  a  lamb.  *  What 
kind  of  lamb  do  you  mean  to  take  ?*  said  the  stranger.  *  The  very 
best  I  can  find,'  he  replied,  *  as  it  is  to  entertain  my  friends ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  sliare  of  it/  —  *  Do  your  sheep  make  any  resistance  when 
you  take  away  the  lamb,  or  any  disturbance  afterwards?' — *  Never,* 
was  the  answer.  *  How  differently  am  I  treated !'  said  the  traveller. 
*  When  I  come  to  visit  my  shcepfold,  I  take,  as  I  am  well  entitled  to 
do,  the  best  lamb  to  myself;  and  my  ears  are  filled  with  the  clamour 
of*  discontent  by  these  ungrateful  sheep,  whom  I  have  fed,  watched, 
and  protected." 

**  He  looked  up  in  amaze  ;  but  the  vision  was  fled.  He  went  how- 
ever for  the  lamb,  and  brought  it  home  with  alacrity.  He  did  more : 
It  was  the  custom  of  these  times  —  a  custom,  indeed,  which  was  not 
extinct  till  aft:er  1745 — for  people  to  dance  at  Late-wakes.  It  was  a 
mournful  kind  of  movement,  but  still  it  was  dancing.  The  nearest 
relation  of  the  deceased  ofi:en  began  the  ceremony  weeping ;  but  did, 
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liolj  bell,  were  compelled  to  keep  aloof;  accordingly  Durandus  mentions 
it  as  one  of  the  eflPects  of  bell-ringing,  ut  dmnones  timentes^  fugiant; 
and  in  the  Golden  Legende,  printed  by  Wynkyii  de  Worde  1498,  it  is 
observed  that  **  the  evill  spirytes  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of  the  ay  re, 
double  moche  when  they  here  the  bells  rongen  :  and  this  is  the  cause 
why  the  belles  ben  rongen — to  the  eode  that  the  feindes  and  wycked 
spirytes  shold  be  abashed  and  flee/'f 

That  these  opinions,  indeed,  relative  to  the  passing-bell^  continued 
to  prevail,  as  things  of  general  belief,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  evident  from  the  works  of  the  pious  Bishop 
Taylor,  in  which  are  to  be  found  several  forms  of  prayer  for  the  souls 
of  the  departing^  to  be  oftered  up  during  the  toiling  of  the  passing-belL 
In  these  the  violence  of  Hell  is  deprecated,  and  it  is  petitioned,  that 
the  spirits  of  darkness  may  be  driven  far  from  the  couch  of  the  dying 
sinner,  f 

So  common,  indeed,  was  this  practice,  that  almost  every  individual 
had  an  exclamation  or  form  of  prayer  ready  to  be  recited  on  hearing 
the  passing-bell,  whence  the  following  proverbial  rhyme  : 

"  When  the  Bell  begins  to  toll 
Cry^  Lord  have  mera/  on  the  soul" 

In  the  Vittona  Corombona  of  Webster,  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in 
a  manner  singularly  wild  and  striking,     Cornelia  says  : 

**  Cor,      lil  give  yon  a  saying  which  my  grand^mother 

Was  wont,  when  she  heard  the  bell^  to  sing  o'er  unto  her  lute. 
Ham*    Do  aii  you  will,  do. 

Cor,      Call  for  the  robin- red- breast,  and  the  wren, 
Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover. 
And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 


•  Durandi  RationaL  lib*  i.  c*  4, 

t  For  an  account  of  three  editions  of  De  Worde's  Golden  Legende,  see  Dibdin*s 
Typographical  Antiquit.  vol  ii,  p,  73. 

%  These  forois  of  prayer  are  transcribed  by  Bourne  in  his  Antiquitates  Vulgares.  — 
Vide  Brand's  edit.  p.  10.     Bishop  Taylor  died  in  166?. 

VOL,  I*  H  H 
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for  the  benefit  of  his  souL*  To  this  regulation  little  attention,  we 
apprehend,  was  paid ;  for  the  Lake- wake  appears  to  have  been  ob- 
served as  a  meeting  of  revelry  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries;  and  Mn  Bourne,  so  late  as  the  year  1725, 
declares,  that  it  was  then  **  a  scene  of  sport  and  drinking  and 
lewdness."  f* 

In  Scotland  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  and  even 
down  to  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  Lake- wake  was  observed  with 
still  greater  form  and  effect  than  in  England^  though  not  often  with 
a  better  moral  result,  Mr,  Pennant  describing  it,  when  speaking 
of  the  Highland  customs,  under  the  mistaken  etymology  of  Late- 
wake,  says,  that  the  evening  after  the  death  of  any  person,  the 
relations  or  friends  of  the  deceased  met  at  the  house,  attended 
by  a  bag-pipe  or  fiddle ;  the  nearest  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  son,  or 
daughter,  opened  a  melancholy  ball,  dancing  and  greetings  i*  e,  crying 
violently  at  the  same  time  j  and  this  continued  till  day-light,  but 
with  such  gambols  and  frolics  among  the  younger  part  of  the  com- 
pany, that  the  loss  which  occasioned  them  was  often  more  than  sup- 
plied by  the  consequences  of  that  night^J  Mrs.  Grant,  however,  in 
her  lately  published  work  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders, 
has  given  us  a  more  favourable  account  of  this  ancient  custom, 
which  she  has  connected  with  a  wild  traditionary  tale  of  much 
moral  interest. 

A  peasant  of  Glen  Banchar,  a  dreary  and  secluded  recess  in  the 
central  Highlands,  **  was  fortunate  in  all  respects  but  one.  He  had 
three  very  fine  children,  who  all,  in  succession,  died  after  having  been 
weaned,  though,  before,  they  gave  every  promise  of  health  and  firm- 
ness. Both  parents  were  much  afflicted ;  but  the  father^s  grief  was 
clamorous  and  unmanly.  Tliey  resolved  that  the  next  shoidd  be 
suckled  for  two  years,  hoping,  by  this,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  such 
a  raistbrtune.    They  did  so  ;  and  the  child,  by  living  longer,  only  took 


•  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  546. 
f  Antiqiiitates  Vulgares  apud  Brand,  p.  23, 
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Another  exqmsite  passage  af  this  fine  old  poet  alludes  to  the  same 
practice  ^^ — a  villain  of  ducal  rank,  expiring  from  the  eflect  of  poison^ 
exclaims, 

«  O  thou  soft  natural  death  1  that  art  joint-iwiu 
To  sweetest  slumber  !  —  no  rough-bearded  comet 
Stares  on  thy  mild  departure ;  die  dull  owl 
Beats  not  against  thy  casement;  the  hoarse  wolf 
Scents  not  thy  carioti.     Pity  winds  thy  corse^ 
Whilst  horror  waits  on  princesi*"  • 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  it  was  customary,  among  all  ranks,  to  give 
a  cold,  and  sometimes  a  very  ostentatious,  entertainment  to  the 
mouraers*  To  this  usage  Shakspeare  refers,  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet : 

**  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio!  the Juneral  bak'd  m^ati 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables," 

a  passage  which  Mr.  Collins  has  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation 
from  a  contemporary  writer  :  "  His  corpes  was  with  funerall  pompe 
conveyed  to  the  church,  and  there  soUemnly  enterred,  nothing 
omitted  which  necessitie  or  custom  could  claime ;  a  sermon,  a  ban- 
qitet^  and  like  observations.*'  f 

The  funeral  feast  is  not  yet  extinct ;  it  may  occasionally  be  met 
with  in  places  remote  from  the  metropolis,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  northern  counties  among  some  of  the  wealthy  yeomanry- 
Mr.  Douce  considers  the  practice  as  "  certainly  borrowed  from  the 
ccenaferalis  of  the  Komans,"  and  adds,  "  in  the  North  this  feast  is 
called  an  arval  or  arvil  supper ;  and  the  loaves  that  are  sometimes 
distributed  among  the  poor,  arxml-bread.  Not  many  years  since  one 
of  these  arvals  was  celebrated  in  a  village  in  Yorkshire  at  a  public- 
house,  the  sign  of  which  was  the  familv  arms  of  a  nobleman  whose 
motto  is  Virtus  post  funera  vivit.  The  undertaker,  ivho,  though  a 
clerk,  was  no  scholar,  requested  a  gentleman  present  to  explain  to 


I 


•  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  36. 

f  The  Tragique  Historie  of  the  Faire  Valeria  of  London j   1596* 
peare,  voL  xvui.  p»43.  note. 
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him  the  meaning  of  these  Latin  words,  which  he  readily  and  faceti- 
ouAy  did  in  the  following  manner;  Virius^  a  parish  derkf  idviif  lives 
well,  postfunera,  at  an  arval.  The  latter  word  is  apparently  derived 
from  some  lost  Teutonic  term  that  indicated  a  fimeral  pile  on  which 
the  body  was  burned  in  times  of  Paganism."  * 

A  few  observations  must  still  be  added  on  the  pleasing,  though  now 
nearly  obsolete,  practice  of  carrying  ever-greens  and  garhmds  at  funiv 
rals,  and  of  decorating  the  grave  with  flowers.  There  is  something 
so  strikingly  emblematic,  so  delightfully  soothing  in  these  old  rites, 
that  though  the  prototype  be  probably  heathen,  their  disuse  is  to  be 
regretted.  "  The  carrying  of  ivy,  or  laurel,  or  rosemary,  or  some  of 
those  ever-greens,"  says  Bourne,  "  is  an  emblem  of  the  soul's  immorta- 
lity. It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  though  the  body  be  dead,  yet  the 
soul  is  ever-green  and  always  in  life :  it  is  not  like  the  body,  and  those 
other  greens  whidi  die  and  revive  again  at  their  proper  seasons,  no 
autmnn  nor  winter  am  make  a  change  in  it,  but  it  is  unalterably  the 
same,  perpetually  in  life,  and  never  dying. 

^  The  Romans,  and  other  heathens  upon  this  occasion,  made  use 
of  cypress,  which  being  once  cut,  will  never  flourish  nor  grow  any 
more,  as  an  emblem  of  their  dying  for  ever,  and  being  no  more  in 
life.  But  instead  of  that,  the  antient  Christians  used  the  things 
before  mentioned ;  they  laid  them  under  the  corps  in  the  grave,  to 
signify,  that  they  who  die  in  Christ,  do  not  cease  to  live  For 
tfaou^,  as  to  the  body  they  die  to  the  world,  yet  as  to  their  souls, 
they  live  to  God. 

^  And  as  the  carrying  of  these  ever-greens  is  an  emblem  of  the 
wol's  immortality,  so  it  is  also  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body :  for 
as  these  herbs  are  not  entirely  plucked  up,  but  only  cut  down,  and 
wiD,  at  the  returning  season,  revive  and  ^ring  up  again ;  so  the 
body,  like  them,  is  but  cut  down  for  a  while,  and  will  rise  and  shoot 
up  again  at  the  resurrection.**  t 

Tlie  bay  and  rosemary  were  the  plants  usually  chosen,  the  former 

*  Doooe'f  Dlittlnttioiis  rcL  iL  p.  202,  203. 
t  Boamc^f  Antsqiritates  Valg.  p.  35,  34. 
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as  being  said  to  revive  from  the  root,  when  apparently  dead,  and  the 

latter  from  its  supposed  virtue  in  strengthening  the  memory  : 

* 

«  There's  rosemary,  tliat's  for  remembrance/'  • 

Shakspeare  has  frequently  noticed  these  ever-greens,  garlands,  and 
flowers,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  tributary  rites  of  the  departed,  as 
elegant  memorials  of  the  dead  :  at  the  funeral  of  Juliet  he  adopts  the 
rosemary :  — 

"  Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse ,  and  as  the  custom  is, 
In  all  lier  best  array  bear  her  to  church.*'  f 

Garlands  of  flowers  were  formerly  either  hung  up  in  coimtrj- 
churches,  as  a  mark  of  honour  and  esteem,  over  the  seats  of  those 
who  had  died  virgins,  or  were  remarkable  for  chastity  and  fidelity,  or 
were  placed  in  the  form  of  crowns  on  the  coffins  of  the  deceased,  and 
buried  with  them,  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  these  crowns  and  gar- 
lands, which  were  in  frequent  use  until  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  a  very  curious  account  has  been  given  by  a  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 

'^  In  this  nation  [as  well  as  others),'*  he  observes,  "  by  the  abundant 
zeal  of  our  ancestors,  virginity  was  held  in  great  estimation  ;  inso- 
much that  those  which  died  in  that  state  were  rewarded,  at  their 
deaths,  with  a  garland  or  crown  on  their  heads,  denoting  their  tri- 
umphant victory  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Nay,  this  honour  was 
extended  even  to  a  widow  that  had  enjoyed  but  one  husband  (saith 
Weever  in  his  Fun.  Mon.  p.  12.)  And,  in  the  year  1733,  the  pre- 
sent clerk  of  the  parish  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  by  his  digging 
a  grave  in  that  church-yard,  close  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel 
wall,  dug  up  one  of  these  crowns,  or  garlands,  which  is  most  artifi- 
cially wrought  in  fillagree  work  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  in  resem- 

^  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xviii.  p,  294* 
f  Ibid,  vol  XX.  p.  217,  218. 
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blance  of  m}Ttle  (^vith  which  plant  the  funebrial  garlands  of  the 
ancients  were  composed)  whose  leaves  are  fastened  to  hoops  of  large 
wire  of  iron,  now  something  corroded  with  rust,  but  both  the  gold 
and  silver  remains  to  this  time  very  little  diflferent  from  its  original 
splendor.  It  was  also  lined  with  cloth  of  silver,  a  piece  of  which, 
together  with  part  of  this  curious  garland,  I  keep  as  a  choice  relic 
of  antiquity. 

"  Besides  these  crowns,  the  ancients  had  also  their  depository 
garlands,  the  use  of  which  were  continued  even  till  of  late  years, 
(and  perhaps  are  still  retained  in  many  parts  of  this  nation,  for  my 
own  knowledge  of  these  matters  extends  not  above  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  round  London,)  which  garlands  at  the  funerals  of  the  deceased, 
were  carried  solemnly  before  the  corpse  by  two  maids,  and  after- 
ward hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  within  the  church,  in  me* 
morial  of  the  departed  person,  and  were  (at  least  all  that  I  have  seen) 
made  after  the  following  manner,  viz.  the  lower  rim  or  circlet,  was  a 
broad  hoop  of  wood,  whereunto  was  fixed,  at  the  sides  thereof,  part 
of  two  other  hoops  crossing  each  other  at  the  top,  at  right  angles, 
which  formed  the  upper  part,  being  about  one  third  longer  than  the 
width ;  these  hoops  were  wholly  covered  Avith  artificial  flowers  of 
paper,  dyed  horn,  or  silk,  and  more  or  less  beauteous,  according  to 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  performer.  In  the  vacancy  of  the 
inside,  from  the  top,  himg  white  paper,  cut  in  form  of  gloves,  whereon 
was  wrote  the  deceased's  name,  age,  &c.  together  with  long  slips  of 
various  coloured  paper,  or  ribbons.  Tliese  were  many  times  inter- 
mixed with  gilded  or  painted  empty  shells  of  blown  eggs,  as  farther 
ornaments ;  or,  it  may  be,  as  emblems  of  the  bubbles  or  bitterness  of 
this  life ;  whilst  other  garlands  had  only  a  solitary  hour-glass  hanging 
therein,  as  a  more  significant  symbol  of  mortality. 

**  About  forty  years  ago,  these  garlands  grew  much  out  of  repute,  and 
were  thought,  by  many,  as  very  unbecoming  decorations  for  so  sacred 
a  place  as  the  church ;  and  at  the  reparation,  or  new  beautifying 
several  churches,  where  I  have  been  concerned,  I  was  obliged,  by 
order  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  to  take  the  garlands  down, 
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The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  ^laiiline^  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath/*  * 

The  only  relic  which  yet  exists  in  this  country  of  a  custom  so  in- 
teresting, is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  protecting  the  hallowed 
mound  by  twigs  of  osier,  an  attention  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
which  is  still  observable  in  most  of  the  country-church-yards  in  the 
south  of  England. 

♦  Reed's  Shakspcure,  voLxviii,  p.  57  6. —  In  Mr.  Mai  kin's  notes  on  Mason's  Elegy, 
we  have  the  following  elegant  and  pleasing  description  of  this  pathetic  custom,  as  it  still 
exists  in  Wales  ■  —  "  It  is  a  very  antient  and  general  practice  in  Glamorgan,"  he  remarks, 
**  to  plant  flowers  on  the  graves ;  so  that  many  Church-yards  have  something  like  the 
splendour  of  a  rich  and  various  parterre.  Besides  this  it  is  usual  to  strew  the  graves  with 
flowers  and  ever-greens,  within  the  Church  as  well  as  out  of  it,  thrice  at  least  every  year, 
on  the  same  principle  of  delicate  respect  as  the  stones  are  whitened. 

**  No  flowers  or  ever-greens  are  permitted  to  be  planted  on  graves  but  such  as  are 
sweet-scented  :  the  pink  and  polyanthus,  sweet  williams,  gilliflowers,  and  carnations, 
mignionette,  thyme,   hyssop,  camomile^  rosemary,  make  up  the  pious  decoration  of  this 

consecrated  garden. 

**  The  white  rose  is  always  planted  on  a  virgin's  tomb.  The  red  rose  is  appropriated 
to  the  grave  of  any  person  distinguished  for  goodness,  and  especially  benevolence  of 
character, 

"  In  the  Easter  week  most  generally  the  graves  are  newly  dressed,  and  manured  with 
fresh  earth,  when  such  flowers  or  ever-greens  as  may  be  wanted  or  wished  for  are  planted. 
In  the  Whitsuntide  Holidays,  or  rather  the  preceding  week,  the  graves  are  again  looked 
after,  weeded,  and  other  wise  dressed,  or,  if  necessary,  planted  again.  — This  work  tlie  nearest 
relations  of  the  deceased  always  do  with  their  own  hands,  and  never  by  servants  or  hired 
persons.  — 

"  When  a  young  couple  are  to  be  married,  their  ways  to  the  Church  are  strewed  with 
sweet-scented  flowers  and  ever-green s<  Wlien  a  young  unmarried  person  dies,  his  or  her 
ways  to  the  grave  are  also  strewed  with  sweet  flowers  and  ever-greens ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions it  is  the  usual  phrase,  that  those  persons  are  going  to  their  nuptial  beds,  not  to  their 
graves,  —  None  ever  molest  the  flowers  that  grow  on  graves ;  for  it  is  deemed  a  kind  of 
sacrilege  to  do  so.  A  relation  or  friend  will  occasionally  take  a  pink,  if  it  can  be  spared, 
or  a  sprig  of  thyme,  from  the  grave  of  a  beloved  or  respected  [lerson,  to  wear  it  in  re- 
membrance ;  but  they  never  take  much,  lest  tliey  should  deface  the  growth  on  the  grave.*— 
**  These  elegant  and  highly  pathetic  customs  of  South  Wales  make  the  best  impression 
on  the  mind.  What  can  be  more  affecting  than  to  see  all  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  a 
village,  and  in  every  village  through  which  the  corpse  passes,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel, 
and  strewing  with  sweet-scented  flowers  the  ways  along  which  one  of  their  beloved  neigh- 
bours goes  to  his  or  her  marriage- bed.'' 

Malkin's  Scenery,  Antiquities,  and  Biography  of 
South  Wales,  4to,  1804.  p.  606, 
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We  have  thus  advanced  in  pursuit  of  our  object,  namely^  A  Survey 
of  Country  Life  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare^  as  far  as  a  sketch  of 
its  manners  and  customs,  resulting  from  a  brief  description  of  rural 
characters,  holidays,  and  festivals^  wakes,  fairs,  weddings,  and  burialsr, 
will  carry  us ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  with  the  picture,  by  adding 
some  account  of  those  diversions  of  our  ancestors  which  could  not  with 
propriety  find  a  place  under  any  of  the  topics  that  have  been  hitherto 
noticed ;  endeavouring  in  our  progress  to  render  the  great  dramatic 
bard  the  chief  illustrator  of  his  own  times. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


VIEW  OW  COITNTRY  LIFE  DURING  THE  AGE  OP  SHARSPEAHE  CONTINUED  —  DIVERST0N8, 


The  attempt  to  describe  all  the  numerous  rural  diversions  which  were 
prevalent  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  would  be^  in  the  highest 
degree,  superfluous ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  them,  it  is  evident,  must 
remain,  with  such  slight  or  gradual  modification  as  to  require  but 
little  notice.  It  will  be,  therefore,  our  endeavour,  in  the  course  of  this 
chapter,  after  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  country-diversions  of 
the  era  in  question,  to  dwell  only  upon  those  which  are  now  either 
entirely  obsolete,  or  which  have  subsequently  undergone  such 
alterations  as  to  render  their  former  state  an  object  of  novelty  and 
curiosity. 

This  catalogue  may  be  taken,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  from  Randal 
Holme  of  Chester,  and  from  Robert  Burton  ;  the  former  enumerating 
the  games  and  diversions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  latter 
those  of  the  prior  part  of  the  seventeenth-  If  to  these,  we  add  the 
notices  to  be  drawn  from  Shakspeare,  the  sketch  will,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  prove  sofficiently  extensive. 

In  the  list  of  Randal  Holme  will  be  found  the  names  of  some 
juvenile  sports,  which  are  now  perhaps  no  longer  explicable ;  this 
poetical  antiquary,  however,  shall  speak  for  himself. 

<*  ■         They  dare  challenge  for  to  throw  the  sledge; 

To  jumpe  or  lepe  over  ditch  or  hedge  ; 

To  wroslle,  play  at  stool-balle,  or  to  ruiine  ; 

To  pitch  the  barre  or  to  shote  offe  the  gunne ; 

To  play  at  loggets,  oincholes,  or  ten  piiiiies; 

To  trj^e  it  out  at  fote  balle  by  the  shiiines ; 

At  ticke  tacke,  seize  noddy,  maw,  or  ruffe; 

Hot-cockles,  Icapc  frogge^  or  blindman's  buffb ; 

To  drinke  the  halfer  pottes,  or  deale  att  the  whole  canue; 

To  playe  at  chesse,  or  pue,  and  inke^horenne ; 


s€oy  fj^WTffSSB  Wirfllfl 


Burton,  after  mentioning  Hawking^  Huntings  Fowling^  and  Fishings 
says,  "  many  otlier  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as 
ringtngj  bowlings  shootings  (witli  tlie  bow,)  keelpimj  franks^  coils^  pitching 
barsy  hurling^  'wrestlings  leaping^  tunning^  fencings  musfring^  sitimmingf 
wasterSifoileSy  foot-bally  halown^  quintan^  &a,  and  many  such  which  are 
the  common  recreations  of  the  Country  folks^*'  f  He  subsequently  adds 
bull  and  bear  baiting  as  common  to  both  countrymen  and  %  citizenSi 
and  then  subjoins  to  the  list  of  rural  amusements,  dancings  singings 
maskingi  mumming^  and  stage-players.  §  For  the  ordinary  recreations 
of  Winter  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  town,  he  recommends  "  cardB^ 
fables  and  dice^  shoveiboord^  chess-play^  the  pMlosopher^s  gamej  small 
trunks^  shuffle-cock^  balliards^  jmtsick,  fuasks^  singings  dancing,  ule 
games f  frolicks^  jests,  riddles^  catches,  purposes^  questions  and  commands, 
and  merry  tales'  || 

From  this  statement  it  will  immediately  appear,  that  many  of  the 
rural  diversions  of  this  period  are  those  likewise  of  the  present  day, 
and  that  no  large  portion  of  the  catalogue  can  with  propriety  call  for  a 
more  extended  notice. 

At  the  head  of  those  which  demand  some  brief  elucidation,  we  shall 
place  the  Itinerant  Stagey  a  country  amusement,  however,  which,  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  was  fast  degenerating  into  contempt.  The 
performance  of  secular  plays  by  strolHng  companies  of  minstrels,  had 


•   MS.  Harl,  I.ibr.,  No.  2057,  *ipi»d  Stmtt's  Customs,  ike. 

j   Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Bth  cdiL  foL  l(i76.  p,  U>f>,  1 70. 

t  Ibid,  p.  172.  5  Ibid,  p,  I71.  II  Ibid  p.  1 72. 
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Enter  Pkyers, 

NoW|  fellows,  you  aie  wdcome. 

1  Pla^,     We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord,     Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to  night  ? 

2  Pla^.     So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty* 
Lord,     With  all  my  heart,  — 

Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery. 

And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 

Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords."  * 

From  this  passage  it  may  be  deduced,  that  the  itina^ant  players  of 
this  period  were  held  in  no  higher  estimation  than  menial  servants ; 
an  inference  which  is  corroborated  by  referring  to  the  anonymous 
play  of  ^  Taming  of  a  Shrew^  written  about  1590,  where  the  entry  of 
the  players  is  thus  marked,  "  Enter  two  of  the  plaiers,  with  packs  at 
their  backs,''     The  abject  condition  of  these  siroliersy  Mr.  Pope  has 
attributed,  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  the  stationary  performers  of  this 
reign ;  **  the  tap  of  the  profession,"  he  observes,  "  were  then  mere 
players,  not  gentlemen  of  the  stage ;  they  were  led  into  the  kutiert/ 
by  the  steward,  not  placed  at  the  lord's  table,  or  the  lady's  f  toilette;*' 
a  passage  on  which  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  that  Pope  **  seems  not 
to  have  observed,  that  the  players  here  introduced  are  strollers;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  author,  Heminge,  Burbage, 
Condell,  &c*  who  were  licensed  by  King  James,  were  treated  in  this 
manner."  % 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Steevens  supports  the  opinion  of  Pope  by 
asserting,  that  "  at  the  period  when  this  comedy  ( Taming  of  a  Shrew) 
was  written,  and  for  many  years  after,  the  profession  of  a  player  was 
scarcely  allowed  to  be  reputable.  The  imagined  dignity,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  itinerant  companies,  is, 
therefore,  unworthy  consideration,  I  can  as  easily  believe  that  the 
blundering  editors  of  the  first  folio  were  suffered  to  lean  their  hands 
on  Queen  Elizabeth's  chair  of  state,  as  that  they  were  admitted  to  the 


•  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voK  ix.  p.  21,  22,  25,  26* 

f  Pope's  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  vide  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voLi.  -p.  183. 

X   Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix.  p.  25,  note  3- 
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^ol*  the  Kai'l  oi*  LeMMteTf  or  the  toilette  of  Lady  Hunsden. 
Ste|itl^a»  m  Amrtf  Man  in  his  Humour^  the  greatest  indulgence 
iuu'  hiHtriouic  lenders  could  have  expected,  would  have  been  a  trencher 
itiul  a  napkin  ui  the  buHery''  * 

I'hu  iuibreuce,  however,  which  Mr»  Malone  has  drawn,  appears  to 
liAVQ  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  himself;  for  when  Hamlet  is 
iulormiH)  of  tlie  arrival  of  the  players,  he  exclaims,  "  How  chances  it, 
thuy  travel }  their  residence^  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better 
both  W0$t9'\' }"  ft  question,  the  drift  of  which  even  Mr.  Steevens  explains 
ill  ih^  following  words:  "  How  chances  it  they  travel? — i.  e.  Haw 
happem  it  (hat  they  are  become  fitrollers  ?  ~  Their  residence,  both  in 
reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways  —  i,  e.  To  have  remained 
in  a  settled  theatre  was  the  more  honourable  as  well  as  the  more  lucrative 
aituation.^'  X  We  have  every  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  the 
difference  between  the  stroller  and  the  licensed  performer  was  in 
Shakspeare's  time  considerable ;  and  that  the  latter,  although  not  the 
companion  of  lords  and  countesses,  was  held  in  a  very  respectable 
light,  if  his  personal  conduct  were  good,  and  became  the  occasional 
associate  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  age ;  while  the  former 
was  frequently  degraded  beneath  the  rank  of  a  servant,  and,  in  the 
statute,  indeed,  39  Eliz*  ch,  4,  he  is  classed  with  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars. 

This  depreciation  of  the  character  of  the  itinerant  player,  towards 
the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  soon  narrowed  his  field  of  action ;  the 
opulent  became  unwilling  to  admit  into  their  houses  persons  thus 
legally  branded  ;  and  the  stroller  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ex- 
hibiting his  talents  at  wakes  and  fairs,  on  temporary  scaflTolds  and  bar- 
rel heads ;  "  if  he  pen  for  thee  once,"  says  Ben  Jonson,  addressing 
a  strolling  player,  **  thou  shalt  not  need  to  travell,  with  thy  pumps 
full  of  gravell,  any  more,  after  a  blinde  jade  and  a  hamper^  and  stalk 
upon  boards  and  barrel-heads  to  an  old  crackt  trumpet."  § 


^  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix.  p.  26,  note.  f  Ibid,  vol.  xviiL  p«  ISO,  131, 

%  Ibid*  voL  xviii.  p*  131.  note  7* 

§  Poetaster,  1601,  vide  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  fol.  edit,  of  1640,  voLi.  p.  267* 
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Many  country-towns,  indeed,  at  this  period,  were  privileged  to  hold 
fairs  by  exhibiting  a  certain  number  of  stage-plays  at  their  annual 
fairs.  Of  these^  Manningtree  in  Essex  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated; Heywood  mentions  it  as  notorious  for  yearly  plays  at  its  fair*; 
and  that  its  festivity  on  these  occasions  was  equally  known,  is  evident 
from  Shakspeare*8  comparison  of  FalstaiF  to  a  "  roasted  Manningtree 
ox  with  a  pudding  in  his  belly.*' f  The  histrionic  fame  of  Manning- 
tree  Mr.  Malone  proves  by  two  quotations  from  Nashe  and  Decker ; 
the  former  exclaiming  in  a  poemj  called  The  choosing  of  Valentines^ 

**  Or  see  a  play  of  strange  moralities 


She  wen  by  bachelrie  of  Manmng'tree^ 

Whereto  the  countrie  franklins  flock-meale  swanne;" 


and  the  latter  observing,  in  a  tract  entitled  Seven  deadly  Sinnes  of 
London^  1607,  that  "  Cruelty  has  got  another  part  to  play;  it  is 
acted  like  the  old  morals  at  Manningtree.^'  X 

This  custom  of  stage-playing  at  annual  fairs  continued  to  support  a 
few  itinerant  companies ;  but  in  general,  after  the  halls  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  were  shut  against  them  §,  they  divided  into  small  parties 
of  three  or  four,  and  at  length  became  mere  jugglers,  jestersi  and 
puppet-show  exhibitors.  Tliis  last-mentioned  amusement,  indeed, 
and  its  professors,  seem  to  have  been  known,  in  this  country,  under 
the  name  of  motions^  and  motion-men^  as  early  as  the  commencement 


•  AjKilogy  for  Actors,  1612. 

f  Reed's  Shakspcare,  vol.  xu  p-  307- 

X  Vide  Maloiie's  note  in  Reed's  Shakspearej  vol*  xi,  p,  307. 

§  By  the  statute  of  the  39  Eliz.  any  baron  of  the  realm  might  license  a  company  of 
players ;  but  by  the  statute  of  first  James  L  **  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  that  from  thence- 
forth no  authority  given,  or  to  be  given  or  made,  by  any  baron  of  this  realm,  or  any  other 
honourable  personage  of  greater  degree,  unto  any  interlude  players,  minstrels,  jugglers, 
bearward,  or  any  other  idle  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  using  any  unlawful  games  or 
plays,  to  play  or  act,  should  be  available  to  free  or  discharge  the  said  persons,  or  any  of 
them,  from  the  pains  and  punishments  of  rogues,  of  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  in  the 
said  statutes  (those  of  Eliz,)  mentioned." 
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an  a/e,  or  Wliitson-ci/e^  which  was  attended  by  ail  the  lads,  and  the 
lasses,  of  tlie  vUkgery^  who,  annually,  ciiose  a  Lord  and  Lady  of  tlie 
Yide^  who  were  tiie  anthorized  rulers  of  the  rmtic  reveUers.  Tliere 
is  in  tlie  Church  of  Cirencester,  says  Rudder,  an  ancient  monument, 
in  hamo  reiievoy  that  evinces  the  antiquity  of  those  games,  which  were 
known  to  Shakspeare,  before  the  accession  of  King  James.  ITiey 
were  known,  also,  to  Drayton  early  in  that  reign :  for  upon  the  map 
of  Glocestersliire,  which  precedes  tlie  fonrteentk  song^  there  is  a  re- 
presentation of  a  Whitmn-ale^  with  a  may  poie,  which  last  is  inscribed 
^  Heigh  for  Cotswofd,^ 

**  Ascentliiig^  next,  faire  Cotswold's  plaine?, 
She  revels  with  the  Shepherd's  swaiiies,"  * 

Mr.  Strutt  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cotswold  games  had  a  much 
higher  origin  than  the  time  of  Dover,  and  observes  that  they  are  evi- 
dently alluded  to  in  the  Ibllowing  lines  by  John  Hey  wood  the 
epigrammatist : 

"  He  fometh  like  a  buret  the  beaste  should  seeme  bolde, 
For  he  is  as  fierce  as  a  l^on  of  CoisTnold"  f 

In  confirmation  of  these  statements  it  maybe  added,  that  MnStee- 
vens  and  Mn  Chalmers  have  remarked,  that  in  Randolph's  poems, 
1638,  is  to  be  found  **  An  eclogue  on  the  noble  assemblies  reiived  on 
Cotswold  hills  by  Mr,  Robert  Dover  ;*'  and  in  D' Avenant's  poems 
published  the  same  year,  a  copy  of  verses  '*  In  celebration  of  the 
yearely  presenter  of  the  games  at  Cotswold-*'  % 

The  Reviver  of  these  far-famed  games  was  an  enterprising  attorney, 
a  native  of  Barton  on  the  Heath  in  Warwickshire,  and  consequently  a 
near  neighbour  to  Shakspeare's  country-residenca  He  obtained  per- 
mission from  King  James  to  be  the  director  of  these  annual  sports, 
which   he   superintended   in   person    for   forty  years.      They   were 

*  Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology,  p,  323,  note  s, 
f  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pasiiinesj  p.  20. 
4  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii*  p>  304,  and  Chalmers's  A polog)',  p.  32 4^  note. 
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resorted  to  by  prodigious  multitudes  of  people,  and  by  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  for  sixty  miles  round,  until  '*  the  rascally  rebellion,"  to 
adopt  the  phraseology  of  Anthony  Wood,  *'  was  begun  by  the  Pres- 
byterians, which  gave  a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and  spoiled  all  that 
was  generous  and  ingenious  elsewhere."* 

They  consisted  originally,  and  previous  to  the  direction  of  Dover, 
merely  of  atldetic  exercises,  such  as  wrestling,  leaping,  cudgel-play- 
tngi  sword  and  buckler  fighting*  pitching  the  bar,  throwing  the 
sledge,  tossing  the  pike,  &c.  &c.  To  these  Dover  added  coursing  for 
the  gentlemen  and  dancing  for  the  ladies ;  a  temporary  castle  of 
boards  being  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fair  sex,  and  a 
silver  collar  adjudged  as  a  prize  for  the  fleetest  greyhound. 

To  these  two  eras  of  the  Cotswold  Games  Shakspeare  alludes  in 
the  second  part  of  King  Henry  /K,  and  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor*  Justice  Shallow  refers  to  the  original  state  of  this  diver- 
sion, when  in  the  first  of  these  dramas  he  enumerates  among  the 
swinge-^ucklers^  "Will  Squeele,  a  Cotsoie  man  f;"  and  to  Dover^s 
improvement  of  them,  when,  in  the  second,  he  represents  Slender 
asking  Page,  **  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound^  Sir  ?  I  heard  say, 
he  was  out-run  on  Cotsale."t 

Dover,  tradition  says,  was  highly  delighted  with  the  superintend- 
ance  of  these  Games,  and  assumed,  during  his  direction  of  them,  a 
great  deal  of  state  and  consequence*  **  Captain  Dover,"  relates 
Granger,  a  title  which  courtesy  had  probably  bestowed  on  this  public- 
spirited  attorney,  "  had  not  only  the  permission  of  James  L  to  cele- 
brate the  Cotswold  Games,  but  appeared  in  the  very  cloaths  which 
that  monarch  had  formerly  worn  §,  and  with  much  more  dignity  in 
his  air  and  aspect."  || 

In  1636,  there  was  published  at  London  a  small  quarto,  entitled, 
"  Annalia  Dubrefma,    upon    the  yearly    Celebration   of  Mr,   Robert 


t  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol,  xik  p,  124, 


*  Athenae  Oxon,  voUi-  p.  812. 

t  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol*  v,  p.  16, 

}  They  were  given  him  by  Endymion  Porter,  the  King's  servant. 

II  Biographical  History  ofEnglandi  voL  ii.  p.  399,  8vo,  edit*  o(  17J5* 
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game.  And  what  were  these  birds  worth,  for  which  you  provide  so 
many  things,  if  you  should  reckon  all  you  take  for  a  whole  yeere? 
Who  answering,  hee  knew  not  well,  but  they  were  worth  a  very 
httle,  not  above  sixe  crownes.  The  man  replied  ;  what  then  niay  be 
the  charge  you  are  at  with  your  horse,  dogges  and  hawke?  Some 
fiftie  crowns,  said  he.  Wliereat,  as  one  wondering  at  tlie  folly  of 
the  yong  gentleman :  Away,  away  Sir,  I  pray  you  quickly,  and  fly 
hence  before  our  physitian  returne  home  :  for  if  he  finde  you  here,  as 
one  that  is  maddest  man  alive,  he  will  throw  you  into  his  pit,  there 
to  be  cured  with  others,  that  have  lost  their  wits  ;  and  more  than 
all  others,  for  he  will  set  you  chin-deepe  in  the  water.  Inferring 
hence,  that  the  use  or  exercise  of  hawking,  is  the  greatest  tolly, 
unlesse  sometimes  used  by  such  as  are  of  good  estate,  and  for 
recreation  sake. 

**  Neither  is  this  pleasure  or  recreation  herein  taxed,  but  the  ex- 
cessive and  immoderate  expence  whicli  many  are  at  in  maintaining 
this  pleasure.  Who  as  they  should  be  wary  in  the  expence  of  their 
coine^  so  much  more  circumspect  in  their  expence  of  time.  So  as  in 
a  word,  I  could  wish  yong  gentlemen  never  to  bee  so  taken  with  this 
pleasure,  as  to  lay  aside  the  dispatch  of  more  serious  occasions,  for 
a  flight  of  feathers  in  the  ayre,"  * 

The  same  prudent  advice  occurs  in  an  author  who  wi'ote  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  Brathwait,  and  who,  though  a  lover  of  the 
diversion,  stigmatises  the  folly  of  its  general  adoption.  "  As  for 
hawking,**  says  he,  **  I  commend  it  in  some,  condemne  it  in  others ; 
in  men  of  qualitie  whose  estates  will  well  support  it,  I  commend  it 
as  a  generous  and  noble  qualitie ;  but  in  men  of  meane  ranke  and 
religious  men  f ,  I  condemne  it  with  Blesensis,  as  an  idle  and  foolish 
vanitie  ;  for  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  kinde  of  madnesse  for  such 
men,  to  bestow  ten  pounds  in  feathers,  which  at  one  blast  might  be 


•  Brathwait's  English  Gentleman,  2d  edit,   1633.  p.  201 — 203- 

f  Henry  Peachain,  who  remarks  of  Hawking,  that  it  is  a  recreation  **  very  comniend- 
able  and  befitting  a  Noble  or  Gentleman  to  exercise,"  adds,  tliat  **  by  the  Canon  Law, 
Hawking  was  forbidden  unto  Clergie**'     The  Compleat  Gentleman,  2d  edit  p,  212,  213, 

LL   2 


*^  I  have  in  my  youthfuU  dayes,"  relates  Nash^  "  beene  as  glad  as 
ever  I  was  to  come  from  Schoole,  to  see  a  little  martin  in  the  dead 
time  of  the  yeare,  when  the  winter  had  put  on  her  whitest  coat^  and 
the  frosts  had  sealed  up  the  brookes  and  rivers,  to  make  her  way 
through  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  fowle-mouth'd  ravenous  crows 
and  kites,  which  pursued  her  with  more  hydeous  cryes  and  clamours, 
than  did  Coll  the  dog,  and  Malkin  the  maide,  the  Fox  in  the 
Apologue. 

**  When  the  gee^  for  feare  flew  over  the  trees, 
And  out  of  their  hives  came  the  swarme  of  bees :" 

Chmwer  in  his  Nunes  Priests  late. 

and  maugre  all  their  oppositions  pulled  down  her  prey,  bigger  than 
herselfe,  being  mounted  aloft,  steeple-high  downe  to  the  ground. 
And  to  heare  an  accipitrary  relate  againe,  how  he  went  forth  in  a 
cleere,  calme,  and  sun-shine  evening,  about  an  houre  before  the  sunne 
did  usually  maske  himselfe,  unto  the  river,  where  finding  of  a  mal- 
lard, he  whistled  off  his  faulcon,  and  how  shee  flew  from  him  as  if 
shee  would  never  have  turned  head  againe,  yet  presently  upon  a 
shoote  came  in,  how  then  by  degrees,  by  little  and  little,  by  flying 
about  and  about,  she  mounted  so  high,  untill  shee  had  lessened 
herselfe  to  the  view  of  the  beholder,  to  the  shape  of  a  pigeon  or 
partridge,  and  had  made  the  height  of  the  moone  the  place  of  her 
flight,  how  presently  upon  the  landing  of  the  fowle,  shee  came  downe 
like  a  stone  and  enewed  it,  and  suddenly  got  up  againe,  and  suddenly 
upon  a  second  landing  came  downe  againe,  and  missing  of  it,  in  the 
downe  come  recovered  it,  beyond  expectation,  to  the  admiration  of 
the  beholder,  at  a  long ;  and  to  heare  him  tell  a  third  time,  how 
he  went  forth  early  in  a  winter's  morning,  to  the  woody  fields  and 
pastures  to  fly  the  cocke,  where  having  by  the  little  white  feather  in 
his  tayle  discovered  him  in  a  brake,  he  cast  of  a  tasel  gentle,  and  how 
he  never  ceased  in  his  circular  motion,  untill  he  had  recovered  his 
place,  how  suddenly  upon  the  flushing  of  the  cocke  he  came  downe, 
and  missing  of  it  in  the  downcome,  what  working  there  was  on  both 


—Then,  for  an  evening  flight, 


I 


A  tiercel  gentle,  which  I  call,  ciy  masters. 
As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to  the  moon. 
In  such  a  place  flies»  as  he  seems  to  say. 
See  me,  or  see  me  not !  the  partridge  sprutigj 
He  makes  his  stoop ;  but  wanting  breath,  is  forced 
To  canceller  * ;  then,  with  such  speed  as  if 
He  carried  lightning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 
The  trembling  bird,  who  even  in  death  appears 
Prond  to  be  made  his  quarry,"  f 

After  these  praises  and  general  description  of  hawking,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mention  the  various  kinds  of  hawks  used  for  this  diversion, 
the  different  modes  of  exercising  it,  and  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  training  of  the  birds* 

It  will  be  found,  on  consulting  the  Treatise  on  Hawking^  by  Dame 
Juliana  Barnes,  printed  by  Winkin  De  Worde  in  1496,  the  Gen^ 
tlenmn'g  Acadeniie^  by  Markham,  1595,  and  the  Jewel  for  Gentries 
published  in  1614,  that  during  this  space  of  time,  the  species  of 
hawks  employed,  and  the  several  ranks  of  society  to  which  they  were 
appropriated,  had  scarcely,  if  at  all  varied  The  following  catalogue 
is,  therefore,  taken  from  the  ancient  Treatyse : 

*'  An  eagle,  a  bawter  (a  vulture),  a  melown  j  these  belong  unto  an 
Emperor* 

A  Gerfalcon  :  a  Tercell  of  a  Gerfalcon  are  due  to  a  King. 

There  is  a  Falcon  gentle,  and  a  Tercel  gentle ;  and  these  be  for  a 
Prince^ 

There  is  a  Falcon  of  the  rock ;  and  that  is  for  a  Duke. 

There  is  a  Falcon  peregrine ;  and  that  is  for  an  earL 

Also  there  is  a  Bastard ;  and  that  hawk  is  for  a  baron- 
*  There  is  a  Sacre  and  a  Sacret ;  and  these  ben  for  a  knight. 

There  is  a  Lanare  and  a  Lanrell ;  and  these  belong  to  a  squire.      .. 

•  To  cancelier,  '*  Canceller  is  when  a  high-flown  hawk  in  her  stooping,  tiinietli  two 
or  three  times  upon  the  wing,  to  recover  herself  before  she  seizeth  her  prey*" — Gentlt* 
man's  Recreation. 

f  Gifford's  Mcssinger,  vol.  iv.  p.  136,  13?.^ The  Guardian^  from  which  tliis  past»age  l« 
taken,  was  Hcensed  in  October^  1 633, 
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Tlie  game  pursued  in  hawking  included  a  vast  variety  of  birds, 
many  of  which,  once  fashionable  articles  of  the  table,  have  now  ceased 
to  be  objects  of  the  culinary  art.  Of  those  which  are  now  obsolete 
among  epicures  may  be  enumerated,  herons,  bitterns,  swans,  cranes, 
curlews,  sheldrakes,  cootes,  peacocks;  of  those  still  in  use,  teel, 
mallard,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants,  quails,  partridges,  plovers,  doves, 
turtles,  snipes,  woodcocks,  rooks,  larks,  starlings,  and  sparrows. 

Hawking,  notwithstanding  the  occasiottal  fatigue  and  hazard  which 
it  j)roduced,  was  a  favourite  diversion  among  the  ladies,  who  in  the 
{Mirsuit  of  it,  according  to  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth. century,  did 
not  hesitate  to  assume  the  male  attire  and  posture-  "  The*  Bury 
ladies,"  observes  he,  "  that  used  hawking  and  hunting,  were  once  in  a 
great  vaine  of  wearing  breeches.*' f  The' same  author  has  preserved 
a  hawking  anecdote  of  some  humour,  and  which  occiirred,  likewise,  at 
the  same  place :  "  Sir  Thomas  Jermin,*'  he  relates,  "  going  out  with 
his  servants,  and  brpoke  hawkes  one  evening,  at  Bury,  they  were  no 
sooner  abroad,  but  fowle  were  found,  and  he  called  out  to  one  of  his 
falconers,  Off  with  your  jerkin ;  the  fellow  being  into  the  wind  did  not 
heare  him ;  at  which  he  stormed,  and  still  cried  out.  Off  with  youf 
jerkin,  you  knave,  off  with  your  jerkin ;  now  it  fell  out  that  there 
was,  at  that  instant,  a  plaine  townsman  of  Bury,  in  a  freeze  jerkin, 
stood  betwixt  him  and  his  falconer,  who  seeing  Sir  Thomas  in  such  a 
rage,  and  thinking  he  had  spoken  to  him,  unbuttoned  himself  amaine, 
threw  off  his  jerkin,  and  besought  his  worshippe  not  to  be  offended, 
for  he  would  off  with  his  doublet  too,  to  give  him  content**  J 

That  the  training  of  hawks  was  a  work  of  labour,  difficulty,  and  skill, 
and  that  the  person  upon  whom  the  task  devolved,  was  highly 
pifized,  and  iiupported  at  a  great  expense,  may  be  readily  imagined. 
The  Falctmer  was,  indeed,  an  officer  of  high  importance  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  opulent,  and  his  whole  time  was  absorbed  in  the  duties  of 

*  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  Suflblk. 

t  Anonymous  MS^  entitled  "  Merry  Passages  and  Jeasts/'     BibL  Harl.  6395.    Art, 
cccliv. 

X  Merry  Passages  and  Jeasts,  art  ccxxiii. 
VOL,  I.  MM 
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appointed  signal*  'The  flying  includes  the  appropriation  of  pecnliar 
hawks  to  peculiar  game  ;  thus  the  Faulcon  genfie,  which,  according  to 
Ger\  ase  Markham,  is  the  principal  of  hawks,  and  adapted  either  for 
the  fieid  or  river,  will  fly  at  the  partridge  or  the  mallard ;  th^  Ge?*- 
faulcon  will  fly  at  the  heron  ;  tlie  Saket*  at  the  crane  or  bittern  ;  the 
Limner  at  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or  chooffe ;  the  Barbmy  Faulcon 
at  the  partridge  only  ;  the  Merlin  and  the  Hobby  at  the  lark,  or  any 
small  bird ;  the  Goshawk  or  Tercel  at  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or  hare  ; 
the  Sparrow-hawk  at  the  partridge  or  blackbird,  and  the  Musket  at 
the  bush  only,  f 

The  hooding  of  hawks,  as  it  embraces  many  technical  terms,  which 
have  been  adopted  by  our  poets,  and  among  the  rest,  by  Shakspeare, 
will  require  a  more  extended  explanation,  and  this  we  shall  give  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Strutt-  **  WTien  the  hawk,*'  he  observes,  **  was  not 
flying  at  her  game,  she  was  usually  hood-winked,  with  a  cap  or  hood 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  fitted  to  her  liead ;  and  this  hood  was 
worn  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home-  All  hawks  taken  upon  *  the  JiEt^ 
the  term  used  for  carrying  them  upon  the  hand,  had  straps  of  leather 
called  j'es«e«  I,  put  about  their  legs;  the  jesses  were  made  sufficiently 

♦  "  All  hawks,"  says  Markham,  "  generally  are  manned  after  one  manner^  that  h  to 
say,  by  watching  and  keeping  them  from  sleep,  by  a  continuall  carrying  them  upon  your 
ibt,  and  by  a  most  familiar  streaking  and  playing  with  them,  with  the  wing  of  a  dead  fowl, 
or  such  like,  and  b^often  gazing  and  looking  them  in  the  face,  with  a  loving  and  gentle 
countenance^  and  so  making  them  acquainted  with  the  man^ 

**  After  your  hawks  arc  maimed^  you  shall  bring  them  to  the  lAif^e*  by  easie  degrees,  as 
first,  making  them  jump  unto  the  fist,  after  fall  upon  the  lure,  then  come  to  the  voice,  and 
lastly,  to  know  the  voice  and  lure  so  perfectly,  that  cither  upon  the  sound  of  the  one,  sight 
of  the  other,  she  will  presently  come  in,  and  be  most  obedient;  which  may  easily  be  per- 
formed, by  giving  her  reward  when  she  doth  your  pleasure,  and  making  her  taet  when  she 
disobeyeih  :  short  winged  hawks  shall  be  called  to  the  fist  only,  and  not  to  the  lure;  nei- 
ther shall  you  use  unto  them  the  loudnesse  and  variety  of  voice,  which  you  do  to  the  long 
winged  hawks,  but  only  bring  them  to  the  fist  by  chiriping  your  lips  together,  or  else  by 
the  whistle.'^      Countrey  Contentoients,   1 1th  edit.  p.  30, 

f  Country  Contentments,  p,  20, 

I  Though  it  sometimes  appears  that  the  jesses  were  made  of  silk, 

•  Alt  object  ituffed  like  thai  kind  of  bjfd  which  ibe  liAwk  wu  Julgned  to  fosMt.     The  Uic  uf  the  ture  wu    to  icmpi 
hkm  \Mtk  after  tie  h»tl  fiown. —  Stctveoi. 

U  H   2 
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Thomas  He3rwood,  in  his  play,  entitled  A  Woman  killed  with 
Kindness,  and  acted  before  1604,  has  a  passage  on  falconry,  four 
lines  of  which  have  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Strutt,  as  allusive  to  the 
toning  of  the  Milan  bells ;  but  as  the  whole  is  highly  descriptive  of 
the  diversion,  and  is  of  no  great  length,  we  shall  venture  to  transcribe 
it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines,  entire: 

"  Sir  Charles.    So ;  well  cast  off:  aloft,  aloft ;  well  flown. 
O,  now  she  takes  her  at  the  sawsCf  and  strikes  her  down 
To  til'  earth,  like  a  swift  thunder  dap.  — 
Now  she  hath  seized  the  fowl,  and  'gins  to  plume  her. 
Rebeck  her  not ;  rather  atand  still  and  deck  her. 
So :  seize  her  gets,  her  jesses^  and  her  bells  ; 
Away. 

Sir  Francis.     My  hawk  kill'd  too  ! 

Sir  Charles.    Ay«,  but  'twas  at  the  querrc^ 
Not  at  the  mounts  like  mine. 

Sir  Fran.    Judgment,  my  masters. 

CramoeO.    Tour's  miss'd  her  at  ihejerre.  * 

WendoU.     Aye,  but  our  Merlin  first  had  pbamtd  the  fowl, 
And  twice  renea^d  her  from  the  river  too  ; 
Her  bells,  Sir  Francis,  had  not  both  one  weight, 
Nor  was  one  semi-tune  above  the  other: 
Methinks  these  Milain  bells  do  sound  too  full, 
And  spoil  the  mounting  of  your  haWk.  — 

Sir  Fran.     <  Mine  likewise  seized  a  fowl 

Within  her  talonsj  and  you  saw  her  paws 
Full  of  the  feathers :  both  her  petty  singles. 
And  her  long  singles  griped  her  more  than  other; 
The  terriah  of  her  legs  wcare  stained  with  blood : 


.    *  These  techical  terms  may  admit  of  some  esqilanation,  from  the  following  passage  in 

iViarkham's  edition  of  the  Booke  of  St  Alban's,  1595,  where  speaking  of  the  fo^l  being 

/bund  in  a  river  or  pit,  he  adds,  *^  if  shee  (the  hawk)  nyme  or  take  the  further  side  of 

^lie  river  or  pit  firom  you,  then  die  slaieth  the  feule  stferejutHe:  but  if  she  kill  it  on  that 

^  ide  that  you  are  on  yourselfe^  as  many  times  it  chanc^,  dien  you  shall  say  shee  killed 

^Xie  foule  at  the  jutty  ferry:  if  your  hawke  nime  the  foule  aloft,  you  shal  say  she  tooke  it 

^2*^  the  mount.    If  you  see  store  of  mallards  separate  from  the  river  and  feeding  in  the  fielde^ 

^  ^^  your  hawke  flee  covertly  under  hedges,  or  close  by  the  ground,  by  which  means  she 

~^^^rmeth  one  of  them  before  they  can  rise^  you  shall  say,  that  foule  was  killed  ai  the  qu/crrjCk^ 

iI35-entleman's  Academic,  foL  12. 
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If  tlic  coniniencemeiit  of  the  seventeenth  century,  saw  Hawking 
the  most  splendid  and  prevalent  amusement  of  tlie  nobility  and 
gentry,  the  close  had  to  witness  its  decline  and  abolition  ;  it  gave 
way  to  a  more  sure  and  expeditious,  though,  perhaps,  less  interesting 
mode  of  killing  game,  and  the  adoption  of  the  gun  had,  before  the 
year  1700,  almost  entirely  banished  the  art  of  the  Falconen 

Tlie  costinne  of  the  next  great  amusement  of  the  country,  that  of 
Hunting,  differs  at  present  in  few  essential  points  from  what  it  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  chief  variations  may  be  included  in 
the  disuse  of  killing  game  in  inclosures,  and  in  the  adoption  of  more 
speed,  and  less  fatigue  and  stratagem  in  tlie  open  chace ;  or  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  strength  and  speed  of  the  fleet  blood-horse,  and  not  of 
the  athletic  and  active  huntsman,  or  old  steady-paced  hunter,  that  now 
decide  the  sport-  "  In  the  modern  chace,**  observes  Mr  Haslewood, 
**  tlie  lithsomness  of  youth  is  no  longer  excited  to  pursue  the  animals. 
Attendant  footmen  are  discontinued  and  forgotten  j  while  the  active 
and  eager  rustic  with  a  hunting  pole,  wont  to  be  foremost,  has  long 
forsaken  the  field,  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  the  character  known,  except 
in  a  country  of  deep  clay,  as  parts  of  Sussex.  Fcav  years  will  pass  ere 
the  old  steady  paced  English  hunter  and  the  gabbling  beagle  will  be 
equally  obsolete.  All  the  sport  now  consists  of  speed*  A  hare  is 
liurried  to  death  by  dwarf  fox-hounds,  and  a  leasli  murdered  in  a 
shorter  period  than  a  single  one  could  generally  struggle  for  existence. 
The  hunter  boasts  a  cross  of  blood,  or,  in  plainer  phrase,  a  racer, 
sufficiently  professed  to  rendei  a  country  sweepstakes  doubtful.  This  • 
variation  is  by  no  means  an  improvement,  and  can  only  advantage 
the  plethoric  citizen,  who  seeks  to  combat  the  somnolency  arising  from 
civic  festivals  by  a  short  and  sudden  excess  of  exercise."  ^ 

The  mode  of  hunting,  indeed,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
still  continued  an  emblem  of,  and  a  fit  preparation  for,  the  fatigues  of 


fitffo.     U  h  the  first  of  five  several  names  by  whicli  a  falcon  is  called  during  its  first  year/* 
IHiislmtlons  voL  i.  p.  7*^- 

*  Ccnsura  Literaria,  vol.  x.  p,  2S1, 
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country  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second  to  the  middle  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century.  The  manuscript  treatise  of  William  Twici,  grand 
huntsman  to  Edward  the  Second,  entitled  Le  Art  De  Fenerie^  h  quel 
maistre  OuiUame  Twici  venour  le  roy  ifAngleterre  Jid  en  son  temps  per 
aprandre  Autres"^ ;  the  nearly  contemporary  manuscript  translation 
of  John  Gyfford,  with  the  title  of  A  book  of  Venerie,  dialogue  f  wise) 
the  tract  called  The  Maktre  of  the  Game  J,  in  manuscript  also,  and 
written  by  the  cliief  huntsman  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  son^  afterwards  Henry  the  Fifth ;  the  Book  of  St. 
Albans,  the  first  printed  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  written  by  the 
sister  of  Lord  Berners,  when  prioress  at  the  nunnery  of  SopeweU, 
about  1481  ;  the  tract  on  the  Noble  Art  of  Valerie^  annexed  to  Tur- 
berville  on  Falconrie  1575,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
George  Gascoigne,  and  the  re-impression  of  the  same  in  1611,  all 
describe  the  ceremonies  and  preparations  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of 
this,  now  obsolete,  mode  of  hunting,  which,  from  its  luxury  and 
effeminacy,  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  manly  fatigues  of  the 
open  chace. 

This  style  of  hunting,  indeed,  exhibited  great  splendour  and  pomp, 
and  was  certainly  a  very  imposing  spectacle ;  but  the  slaughter  must 
have  been  easy  and  great,  and  the  sport  therefore  proportionally  less 
interesting,  \Vlien  the  king,  the  great  barons,  or  dignified  clergy, 
selected  this  mode  of  the  diversion,  in  which  either  bows  or  grey- 
hounds were  used,  the  masters  of  the  game  and  the  park-keepers  pre- 
pared all  things  essential  for  the  purpose ;  and,  if  it  were  a  royal  hunt, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  furnished  stabling  for  the  kings  horses,  and 
carts  for  the  dead  game,  A  number  of  temporary  buildmgs,  covered 
with  green  boughs,  to  shade  the  company  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or 
bad  weather,  were  erected  by  the  foresters  in  a  proper  situation,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  chosen  for  the  sport,  the  master  of  the 
game  and  his  officers  saw  the  greyhounds  duly  placed,  and  a  person 

*  Vide  Warton*s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol,  ii.  p.  22 1 .  note. 

t  MS.  Cotton  Library,  Vespasianus,  B,  1 2. 

t  MS.  Digb.  182.  Bibl.  Bodl.     Waiton,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 h  note  m. 
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Where  sweetest  aingiiig  bjrdes,  maj  make  such  melodyef 
As  Pan,  nor  yet  Apollo's  arte,  can  sounde  such  harmonye* 

Where  breath  of  westerne  windes,  may  calmely  yeld  content, 
Where  ciisements  iieede  not  opened  be,  where  air  is  never  pent. 

Where  shade  may  serve  for  shryne,  and  yet  tlie  sunne  at  haiide. 
Where  beautie  need  not  quake  for  colde,  ne  yet  with  sunne  be  tande- 

In  fine  and  to  conclude,  where  pleasure  dwels  at  large, 
Which  princes  seeke  in  pollaces,  with  payne  and  costly  charge. 

Tiien  such  a  place  once  founde,  the  Butler  first  appeares,  — 

Then  comes  the  captaine  Cooke  — 

Tliese  gentlemen  of  the  household,  it  seems,  came  well  provided  ; 
the  farmer,  with  wines  and  ales  "  in  bottles  and  in  barrels,'*  and  the 
latter  with  colde  loynes  of  veale^  colde  capon^  beefe  and  gooscy  pigeon 
pyesj  mutton  colde^  neates  tongs  poudred  weli^  gmnbones  of  the  hogge, 
saulsages  and  mvery  knackes*  * 

Of  the  stag-chace  in  the  open  country,  and  of  the  ceremonies  and 
costume  attending  it,  at  the  castellated  mansions  of  the  Baron  and 
opulent  Squire,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  statement, 
drawn  up  from  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  and  from  the  works 
of  the  ingenious  antiquary  Strutt. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  and  the  hunters,  were  usually 
awakened  very  early  in  the  morning  by  the  lively  sounding  of  the 
bugles,  after  which  it  was  not  unusual  for  two  or  more  minstrels  to 
sing  an  appropriate  roundelay,  beneath  the  windows  of  the  master  of 
the  mansion,  accompanied  by  the  deep  and  mellow  chorus  of  the 
attencUng  rangers  and  falconers.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  a  song  of 
this  kind  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  f?  which  has  been  preserved 
entire  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft  |,  and  commences  thus :  — 


*  Vide  Censura  Literaria,  voh  x*  p.  237,  238. 

f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xx.  p- 173.  Act  iii*  ec,  5, 

:f  In  a  work  entitled  ''  A  Briefe  Discourse  of  the  true  (but  neglected)  ii&e  of  Charactering 
the  degrees  by  their  perfection,  imperfection,  and  diminution,  in  measurable  musicke, 
against  the  common  practice  and  custome  of  these  times.  Examples  whereof  are  exprest 
in  the  harmony  of  4-  voyces,  concerning  the  pleasure  of  5  usuall  Recreations.  1,  Hunting* 
2.  Hawking.    3.  Dauncing.  4,  Drinking.     5.  Enamouring,     By  Thomas  Ravenscroft^ 
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with  the  Virginians,  to  see  the  rising  sun :  he  doth 

tliey,  but  worships  his  game  more  than  tbey ;  and  ^ 

almost  as  barbarous.     A  sluggard  he  contemnr 

resting  time  might  be  shortened  j  whidi  make 

observe  the  same  pace,  and  prove  ftdl  as  hapi 

The  names  of  foxe,  hare,  and  bucke^  be  a]^ 

cient  to  furnish  fifteene  meakfs  with  loiv 

of  each.     Foxe,  drawee  in  his  exploi 

foxes,  otters  and  bakers:   bare.   * 

formes,  engines,  fortifications,  ^v 

cony,  wiMe-eat,  ftdbbtit,  weaseV 

taine  of  all,  provokes  him  (t, 

hart,  hind,  stagge,  doe,  pr^ 

a  do^ed  forme  of  govi 

kept  in  humanity  ;  at 

same  reason :  eithr 

ill  fortune.     H(  • 

when  a  wise  h 

their  coatcs. 

the  very  -^ 


IS, 

d 


and  wji 
answ. 


t  Hi  ai 
_  :  lor,  besides  the  groves, 
.•..::t.iins  every  region  near 
.  K  •!»utuiil  cry :  I  never  heard 
. ..  .  J!»vvul,  8udi  sweet  thunder. 
^       \i\  .ivHiiuU  are  bred  out  of  the  Sparitan  kind, 
^    I.  .  a  ,\  V  »Aiidedt;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
>  %a  ^«^  ktwa  «wfq>  away  the  morning  dew ; 
.  «^xA  V'wv*^  ati^l  dew-Uip'd  like  Thessalian  bulls; 
w  »   i«  vNiit«iiiti  but  matched  in  mouih  like  bdls, 
x«%  4  %««M*  ah4,    a  ciy  more  tuneable 
VI .«,.  «^%v«  Mla'd  to^  nor  checr'd  with  horn."  § 


v_^...aK^l*.  U:i5,— 11th  edit  1688,  p.  7— 9, 

»,    ^  XV  •^M^^'^*  hound, 
s  V    >*  N^  ^  tiiiidy  iHilouri  the  true  denotement  of  a  blood- hound, 

v..    X  ^*v^s^v\  uJ.  iv.  11.449—452,  Midsummer^Night's  Dream,  act  iv.  scl. 
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It  appears  from  a  scene  in  Timon  of  Athens^  and  from  a  passage  in 
Laneham's  Account  of  the  Queen's  Entertainment  at  Killingworth 
Castle,  1575,  that  it  was  a  common  thing,  at  this  period,  to  hunt  after 
dinner,  or  in  the  evening.  Timon,  having  been  employed,  during 
the  morning,  in  hunting,  says  to  Alcibiades  — 

"  So  soon  as  diiiner'e  doDe,  we*II  forth  again  f*  * 

and  Elizabeth,  twice,  during  her  residence  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
is  described  as  pursuing  this  exercise  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
Honest  Laneham*s  narrative  of  one  of  these  royal  chases  will  amuse 
the  reader. 

**  Munday  waz  hot,  and  thearfore  her  Highness  kept  in  till  a  five 
a  clok  in  the  eevening :  what  time  it  plea^z'd  her  to  ride  foorth  into 
the  chace  too  hunt  the  Hart  of  fors ;  which  foound  anon,  and  after 
sore  chased,  and  chafed  by  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  hooundes,  waz  fain 
of  fine  fors  at  last  to  take  soil.  Tliear  tobeholFd  the  swift  fleeting  of 
the  deer  afore,  with  the  stately  cariage  of  hiz  head  in  liis  swimmjrng, 
spred  (for  the  quantitee)  lyke  the  sail  of  a  ship  ;  the  hoounds  harroing 
after,  az  had  they  bin  a  number  of  skiphs  too  the  spoyle  of  a  karvell ; 
the  ton  no  lesse  eager  in  purchaz  of  his  pray,  than  waz  the  other 
earnest  in  savegard  of  hiz  life ;  so  az  the  earning  of  the  hoounds  in 
continuauns  of  their  crie,  the  swiftness  of  the  deer,  the  running  of 
footmen,  the  galloping  of  horsez,  the  blasting  of  hornz,  the  halloing 
and  hewing  of  the  huntsmen,  with  the  excellent  echoz  between 
whilez  from  the  woods  and  waters  in  valliez  resounding;  moved 
pastime  delectabl  in  so  hy  a  degree,  az,  for  ony  parson  to  take  plea- 
zure  by  moost  sensez  at  onez,  in  mine  opinion,  thear  can  be  none 
ony  wey  comparable  to  this ;  and  special  in  this  place,  that  of  nature 
iz  foormed  so  feet  for  the  purpoze ;  in  feith,  Master  Martin^  if  ye 
coold  with  a  wish,  I  woold  ye  had  bin  at  it :  Wei,  the  hart  waz  kild, 
a  goodly  deer."  f 

•  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  xix.  p.  60.  Act  ii,  sc  2, 

f  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Elhabethi  voL  i.  Laiieliam*s  Letter,  p.  1 2,  original  editioDi 
p.  17,  18. 
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covet}  seiies,  to  the  encreasynge  and  sparynge  of  your  money 
oonly ;  but  pryncypally  for  your  solace,  and  to  cause  the  helthe  of 
your  body,  and  specyally  of  your  soule ;  for  whaune  ye  purpoos  to 
goo  on  your  dysportes  in  fysshyiige,  ye  woll  not  des^Te  gretly  many 
persons  wyth  you,  whyche  myghte  lette  you  of  your  game.  And 
thenne  ye  may  serve  God,  devoutly,  in  sayenge  affect uously  youre 
custumable  prayer ;  and,  thus  doynge,  ye  shall  eschewe  and  voyde 
many  vices." 

Of  this  impression  of  the  Booh  of  St  Albans  by  De  Worde, 
numerous  editions  were  published  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  frequently  with  new  titles,  as  the  *^  Gentleman's 
Academie"  1595;  the  ^  Jewell  for  Gentrie"  1614,  and  the  ''  Gen- 
tleman's Recreation"  1674,  Two  small  tracts,  however,  on  angling, 
possessing  some  originality,  were  published  by  Leonard  Mascall, 
and  John  Tavern er,  the  former  in  1590,  and  the  latter  in  "^^  1600; 
but  the  most  important  work  on  the  subject,  after  the  Treati/se  on 
Ftfs^hynge^  is  a  poem  written  by  one  John  Deniiys,  or  Davors,  with 
the  following  title:  The  Secrets  of  Angling;  leaching  the  choicest 
Tooles^  Bai/tes^  and  Seasons  for  the  taking  of  any  Fish,  in  Pond  or 
River :  practised  and  familiarly  opened  in  three  Bookes.  By  J.  D, 
Esquire,  8o,  Lond  1613.  This  is  a  production  of  considerable 
poetic  merit,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  author's  eulogium  on  his 
art:  after  reprobating  the  pastimes  of  gaming,  wantonness,  and  drink- 
ing, he  exclaims  — 


*  The  titles  of  these  works  are  —  "  A  Booke  of  Fishing  with  Hooke  and  Line,  and  of 
all  otlier  Instrmnenls  thtTeunto  bclonginge^  made  by  L»  M.  4fx  Lond.  15D0:"  the  4th 
edit,  of  Mascall's  Book,  was  reprinted  in  1 606  —  "  Certain  Experiments  concerning 
Fish  and  Fruit,  practised  by  John  TaveriieTj  Gentleman,  and  by  him  published  for  the 
benefit  of  others,'*  4to*  London  (printed  for  Wm.  Ponsoiiby)  1600. —  It  would  appear, 
from  a  note  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  that  there  was  an  impression  of  Tfiverner'^ 
book  of  the  same  date  with  a  different  title,  namely,  "  Approved  exi^^riments  touching  Fish 
and  Fruit,  to  be  regarded  by  the  lovers  of  Angling/*  —  Vide  Biigsier's  ediL  1808,  Life 
of  Walton,  p»  i  4.  note. 

A  third  was  designated  '*  The  Pleasures  of  Princes,  or  Good  Men's  Recreations  :  con- 
taining a  Discourse  of  the  general  Art  of  Fishing  with  the  Angle,  or  otherwise :  and  of 
all  tlie  hidden  Secrets  belonging  thereunto,      io.    Lond.   1  (i  I  i," 

pp  2 
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0  let  mc  rather  on  the  pleaciant  brinke 

Of  Tyne  and  Trent  possesse  some  dwelling  place. 
Where  I  may  see  my  quill  and  corkc  downe  sinke 
With  eager  bite  of  Barbell,  Bleike,  or  Dac6 : 
And  on  the  world  and  his  Creatour  thinkc. 
While  they  proud  Thais  painted  sheet  embrace, 
And  with  the  fume  of  strong  tobacco's  smoke, 
All  quaffing  round  are  ready  for  to  clioke. 

Let  them  that  list  these  pastimes  then  pm-siie, 
And  on  their  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill ; 
So  I  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view, 
And  by  the  rivers  fresh  may  walke  at  will, 
Among  the  dazies  and  the  violets  blew  : 
Red  hyacinth,  and  yellow  daffodill, 
Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  rayes. 
Pale  ganderglas,  and  iizor  culverkayes, 

1  count  it  better  pleasure  to  behold 
The  goodly  compasse  of  the  lofty  ski e, 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  hke  burning  gold^ 
The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world*^  great  eye ; 
The  watry  clouds  lliat  in  the  ayre  uprold. 
With  sundry  kinds  of  painted  colours  file; 

And  faire  Aurora  lifting  up  her  head, 
All  blushing  rise  from  old  Tithonus  bed. 

Thehils  and  mountains  raised  from  the  plains, 
The  plains  extended  levell  with  the  ground. 
The  ground  divided  into  sundry  vains. 
The  vains  enclosed  with  running  rivers  round. 
The  rivers  making  way  through  nature's  chains, 
With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  profound : 
The  surging  sea  beneath  the  vallies  low, 
The  vallies  sweet,  and  lakes  that  lovely  flow. 

The  lofty  woods,  the  forests  wide  and  long 
Adorn*d  with  leaves  and  branches  fresh  and  green, 
In  whose  cool  brows  the  birds  with  chanting  song 
Do  welcome  with  their  quire  the  Summer's  Queen, 
The  meadows  fair  where  Flora's  guifts  among. 
Are  intermixt  the  verdant  grasse  between, 
The  silver  skaled  fish  that  softly  swim 
Within  the  brooks  and  crystall  watry  brim. 
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All  these  and  mnny  more  of  his  creation, 

That  made  the  heavens,  the  Angler  oft  doth  see. 

And  takes  therein  no  1  title  delectation 

To  thinkehow  strange  and  wonderful  1  they  bee. 

Framing  thereof  an  inward  contemplation, 

To  set  his  thoughts  on  other  fancies  free  : 

And  whiles  he  looks  on  these  witli  joyful!  eye. 

His  minde  is  wrapt  above  the  starry  skie/'  * 

The  poet  has  eutered  so  minutely  into  his  task,  as  to  give  direc- 
tions for  the  colour  of  the  angler's  cloaths,  which  he  wishes  should  be 
russet  or  gray  t;  and  he  opens  his  third  book  with  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  moral  virtues  and  qualities  of  mind  necessary  to  a  lover 
of  the  pastime  ;  these,  he  informs  us,  are  twelve,  namely,  faith^ 
hope^  diarity^  patience ^  humUity^  courage^  liberality^  knowledge^  pla-- 
cabilifyj  piety ^  temperance^  and  memory ;  an  enumeration  sufficiently 
extensive,  it  might  be  supposed,  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most 
eager  disciple ;  yet  has  Gervase  Markhara,  notwithstanding,  w^onder- 
fidly  augmented  the  list,  Tliis  indefatigable  author,  in  an  early 
edition  of  his  Countrey  Contentments^^  converted  the  poetry  of  Davors 
into  prose,  with  the  following  title  :  '« The  whole  Art  of  Angling  ; 
as  it  was  written  in  a  small  Treatise  in  Rime,    and  now   for  the 


*  This  beautiful  encomhim  has  been  quoted  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  with  many 
alteralionsj  and  some  of  them  much  for  the  worse;  for  instance,  the  very  opening  of  tlie 
quotation  is  thus  given  :  — 

"  Let  me  live  harmlessly ;  and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling-place  — 

and  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  stanza: — 

**  The  raging  sea,  beneath  the  vallies  tow, 
Where  lakes,  and  rills,  and  rivulets  do  flow." 

Bagster's  edit  p,  123. 

f  Gervase  Markham^  in  his  ^4rt  of  Anglings  not  only  recommends  the  'same  colours, 
but  adds  a  caution  which  marks  the  rural  dress  of  the  day ;  **  Let  your  apparel,"  says  he, 
**  be  close  to  your  body,  without  any  new  fashioned  Jtashes^  or  hanging  skeves,  uyaving 
loose,  like  sails  about  ijouJ'     P.  59, 

X  The  first  edition  of  the  Countrey  Contentments,  1615,  does  not  possess  the  ^r^  of 
Angling  i  it  probably  appeared  in  the  second,  a  year  or  two  after ;  for  the  work  was  so 
popular  thai  it  rapidly  ran  through  several  impressions;  the  fifth  is  dated  IG33» 
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his  own  fancies,  stirreth  up  sadness  in  him,  he  may  remove  the  same 
with  some  godly  hymn  or  anthem,  of  which  David  gives  him  ample 
examples, 

'*  He  must  be  of  a  well  settled  and  constant  belief,  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  expectation  ;  for  then  to  despair,  it  were  better  never 
to  be  put  in  practice  :  and  he  must  ever  think  where  the  waters  are 
pleasant,  and  any  thing  likely,  that  there  the  Creator  of  all  good 
things  hath  stored  up  much  of  plenty,  and  though  your  satisfaction  be 
not  as  ready  as  your  wishes,  yet  you  must  hope  still,  that  with  perse- 
verance you  shall  reap  the  fulness  of  your  harvest  with  contentment : 
Then  he  must  be  full  of  love  both  to  his  pleasure  and  to  his  neigh- 
bour :  to  his  pleasure,  which  otherwise  will  be  irksome  and  tedious, 
and  to  his  neighbour,  that  he  neither  give  offence  in  any  particular, 
nor  be  guilty  of  any  general  destruction  :  then  he  must  be  exceeding 
patient,  and  neither  vex  nor  excruciate  himself  with  losses  or  mis- 
chances, as  in  losing  the  prey  when  it  is  almost  in  the  hand,  or  by 
breaking  his  tools  by  ignorance  or  negligence,  but  with  pleased  suffer- 
ance amend  errors,  and  think  mischances  instructions  to  better 
carefulness, 

**  He  must  then  be  fidl  of  humble  thoughts,  not  disdaining  when 
occasion  commands  to  kneel,  lye  down,  or  wet  Iiis  feet  or  fingers,  as 
ofl  as  there  is  any  advantage  given  thereby,  unto  the  gaining  the  end 
of  his  labour*  Tlien  must  he  be  strong  and  valiant,  neither  to  be 
amazed  with  storms,  nor  affrighted  with  thunder,  but  hold  them 
according  to  their  natural  causes,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  highest ; 
neither  must  he,  like  the  fox  which  preyeth  upon  lambs,  employ  all 
his  labour  against  the  smaller  frey  ;  but  like  the  lyon  that  seizetli 
elephants,  think  the  greatest  fish  which  swimmeth,  a  reward  little 
enough  for  the  pains  which  he  endureth.  Then  must  he  be  liberal, 
and  not  working  only  for  his  own  belly,  as  if  it  could  never  be  satis- 
fied ;  but  he  must  with  much  cheerfldness  bestow^  the  fruits  of  his 
skill  amongst  his  honest  neighbours,  who  being  partners  of  his  gain, 
will  doubly  renown  his  triumph,  and  that  is  ever  a  pleasing  reward 
to  vertue. 
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**  Then  must  lie  be  prudent,  that  apprefieiiding  the  reasons  why 
the  fish  will  not  bite,  and  all  other  casual  impediments  which  hinder 
his  tiport,  and  knowing  the  remedies  tor  the  sanu\  he  may  dhect  his 
labours  to  be  witliout  troublesomeness. 

"  Then  he  must  have  a  moderate  contention  of  the  mind  to  be 
satisfied  with  indifferent  things,  and  not  out  of  any  avaritious  greedi- 
ness think  every  thing  too  little,  be  it  never  so  abundant. 

"  Tlien  must  he  be  of  a  thankful  nature,  praising  the  author  of  all 
goothiess,  and  shewing  a  large  gratefuhiess  for  the  least  satisfaction. 

**  Then  must  he  be  of  a  perfect  memory,  quick  and  prompt  to  call 
into  his  mind  all  the  needfutl  things  whicli  are  any  way  in  this  exer- 
cise to  be  imployed,  lest  by  omission  or  by  fbrgetfuhiess  of  any,  he 
frustrate  his  hopes,  and  make  his  labour  effectless.  Lastly,  he  must 
be  of  a  strong  constitution  of  body,  able  to  endure  much  fasting,  and 
not  of  a  gnawing  stomach,  observing  hours,  in  which  if  it  be  unsatis- 
fied, it  troubleth  both  the  mind  and  body,  and  loseth  that  delight 
which  maketh  the  pastime  only  pleasing,"* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  elaborate  catalogue  of  qualifications 
without  a  smile  ;  for  who  would  suppose  that  grammarj  rhetoric  and 
hgiCf  astronomt/^  geography^  arithmetic  and  mmicj  were  necessary  to 
form  an  angler  :  yet  we  must  allow,  indeed,  even  in  the  present 
times,  that  hope,  patience^  and  contentment  are  still  articles  of  indis^ 
pensable  use  to  him  who  would  catch  fish  ;  for  though,  as  Shakspeare 
justly  observes, 

**  The  pleasant* si  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedili/  devour  (he  treacherous  bait^"  f 

yet  are  we  so  firequently  disappointed  of  this  latter  spectacle,  that  the 
art  may  be  truly  considered  as  a  school  for  the  temper,  and  as  merit- 
ing the  rational  encomium  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  dear  lover  of  the 

*  Counti*cy  Contentments,   1 1th  edit.  p.  5l> — G'J, 

f  ReecVs  Shakspeare,  toI,  vi.  p.  7^*    Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iii*  sc  1. 
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angle  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  has  declared  that,  after 
tedious  study,  anghng  was  "  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a  cheerer  of  his 
spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness*,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a 
moderator  of  passions,  a  procurer  of  contentedness  j"  and  **  that  it 
begat  habits  of  peace  and  patience  in  those  that  professed  and  prac- 
tised it"  **  Indeed,  my  friend,*'  adds  the  amiable  Walton,  "  you 
will  find  angling  to  be  like  the  virtue  of  humility  ;  which  has  a  calm- 
ness of  spirit,  and  a  world  of  other  blessings,  attending  upon  it.'*f 

A  rural  diversion  of  a  kind  very  opposite  to  that  of  angling,  namely. 
Horse-racing,  may  be  considered,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  state  to  which  the  rage  for 
gambling  has  since  carried  it,  as  still  in  its  infancy.  It  was  classed, 
indeed,  with  hawking  and  himting,  as  a  liberal  pastime,  and  almost 
generally  pursued  for  the  mere  purposes  of  exercise  or  pleasure ; 
hence  the  moral  satirists  of  the  age,  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  have  recommended  it  as  a  substitute  for  cards  and  dice. 
That  it  was,  however,  even  at  this  period,  occasionally  practised  in 
the  spirit  of  the  modern  turf,  will  be  evident  from  the  authority  of 
Shakspeare,  who  says, 


^      *'  I  have  heard  oi  tiding  wagers, 

Wliere  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
That  run  i'the  clock's  behalf;"  :|: 


•  To  fchis  effect,  likewise,  Col.  Venables  gives  a  decided  testimony ;  for  in  the  preface 
to  his  "  Experlenc'd  Angler,'*  first  pubUshed  in  1662,  he  declares,  ''  if  example  (which 
is  the  best  proof)  may  sway  any  thing,  I  know  no  sort  of  men  less  subject  to  melancholy 
than  anglers,  many  have  cast  off  other  recreations  and  embraced  it,  but  I  never  knew  any 
angler  wholly  cast  off  (though  occasions  might  interrupt)  their  affections  to  their  beloved 
recreation;'*  and  he  adds,  '*  if  this  art  may  prove  a  noble  brave  rest  to  my  mind,  'tis  all 
the  satisfaction  I  covet/' 

t  Walton's  Complete  Angler  apud  iBagster,  p,  122,  —  "  I^ct  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunity," says  Mr.  Bowles,  **  of  recommending  the  amiable  and  venerable  Isaac  Walton's 
Complete  Angler ;  a  work  the  most  singular  of  its  kind,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  con- 
tentment, of  quiet,  and  unaffected  philantliropy,  and  interspersed  with  some  beautiful  relics 
of  poetry,  old  songs,  and  ballads/'       Bowles's  Pope,  vol.  i*  p.  135* 

t  Reed's  Shakspeare^  vol.  xviii*  p,  512,     Cymbeline,  act  iii*  8C.2. 
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was  the  pursuit  of  every  eager  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  various  treatises 
were  written  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  an  accomplishment  at  once 
so  useful  and  so  fashionable.  Among  these,  the  pieces  of  Gervase 
Markham  may  be  deemed  the  best  j  indeed,  his  earliest  work  on  the 
subject,  which  is  dated  1593,  claims  to  be  the  first  ever  written  in 
this  country  on  the  art  of  training  Running-horses^;  and  is  supposed 
also  to  be  the  first  production  of  Markham  :  it  went  through  many 
impressions  under  various  titles,  and  from  one  of  these  termed 
Cavelarice,  printed  in  1607^  I  shall  select  a  minutely  cuiious  pictuie 
of  the  "  horseman's  appareL'* 

"  First,  when  you  begin  to  learne  to  ride,  you  must  come  to  tlie 
stable^  in  such  decent  and  fit  apparel,  as  is  meet  for  such  an  exercise, 
that  is  to  say,  a  hat  which  must  sit  close  and  tirme  upon  your  heade, 
with  an  indifferent  narrow  verge  or  brim,  so  that  in  the  saidts  or 
bounds  of  the  horse,  it  may  neither  through  widenesse  or  unweldi- 
nesse  fall  from  your  head,  nor  with  the  bredth  of  the  brim  fall  into 
your  eies,  and  impeach  your  sight,  both  wliich  are  verie  grosse  errors: 
About  your  neck  you  shall  weare  a  falling  band,  and  no  ruffe,  whose 
depth  or  thicknesse,  may,  either  with  the  winde,  or  motions  of  your 
horse,  rufiell  about  your  face  ;  or,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
Spaniards,  daunce  hobby-horse-like  about  your  shoulders,  which 
though  in  them  is  taken  for  a  grace,  yet  in  true  judgment  it  is  found 
an  errour.  Your  doublet  shal  be  made  close  and  hansome  to  your 
bodie,  large  wasted,  so  that  you  may  ever  be  sure  to  ride  with  your 
points  trussed  (for  to  ride  otherw^ise  is  most  vilde)  and  in  all  parts  so 
easye,  that  it  may  not  take  from  you  the  use  of  anie  part  of  your 


*  The  title  is  as  follows:  "A  Discource  of  Horsetnan&hlppe :  wherein  the  breeding 
and  ryding  of  Horses  for  service,  in  a  breefe  manner  is  more  methodically  sette  downe 
then  hath  been  heretofore,  &c.  Also  the  manner  to  chuse,  trayne,  ryde  and  dyet,  both 
Hunting-horses  find  Eunning-horses :  with  all  the  secretes  thereto  belonging  discovered, 
jin  arte  never  heareiqfore  ^written  b^  ant/  anihoitr.  Bramo  assai,  poco  spero,  nulla  chiegio.'^ 
At  London,  Printed  by  John  Charlewood  for  Richard  Smith,  15D3,  4to.  Dedicated 
"  To  the  Right  Worshipfdl,  and  his  singular  good  father,  Ma*  Rob*  Markham,  of 
Cotham,  in  the  County  of  Nottingham,  Esq,  by  Jervis  Markham*  Licent>ed  29  January^ 
1592-3."     Vide  Herbeit,  v.  2.  1 102< 
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sport ;  andj  as  Vegetius  iafomis  us,  familiar  to  the  Romans,  from  an 
individual  of  which  nation,  named  Quintm^  it  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  etymology*  During  the  early  feudal  ages  of  modern 
Europe  it  continued  to  support  its  military  character,  was  practised 
by  the  higher  orders  of  society,  and  preceded,  and  probably  gave 
origin  to,  tilting,  justs,  and  tournaments.  These,  however,  as  more 
elegant  and  splendid  in  their  costume,  gradually  superseded  it  during 
the  prevalence  of  chivalry  ;  it  then  became  an  exercise  for  the  middle 
ranks,  for  burgesses  and  citizens,  and  at  length  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  degenerated  into  a  mere  rustic  sport. 

It  would  appear,  from  comparing  Stowe  with  Shakspeare,  tliat 
about  the  year  1600,  the  Quintain  was  made  use  of  under  two  forms  ; 
the  most  simple  consisting  of  a  post  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the 
ground,  on  the  top  of  wliich  was  a  cross-bar  turning  upon  a  pivot  or 
spindle,  with  a  broad  board  nailed  at  one  end  and  a  bag  of  sand  sus- 
pended at  the  other ;  at  the  board  they  ran  on  horseback  with 
spears  or  staves,  and  "  hee,"  says  Stowe,  "  that  hit  not  the  broad 
end  of  the  quinten  was  of  all  men  laughed  to  scorne  j  and  hee  that 
hit  it  full,  if  he  rid  not  the  faster,  had  a  sound  blow  in  his  necke 
with  a  bagge  full  of  sand  hanged  on  the  other  end,'^*  A  more 
costly  and  elaborate  machine,  resembling  the  human  form,  is  alluded 
to  by  Shakspeare  in  As  You  Like  It^  where  Orlando  says, 


My  better  parts 


Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up^ 
Is  but  a  gtuntainy  a  mere  lifeless  block."  f 


In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  a  quintain,  carved  in  wood  in 
imitation  of  the  human  form,  was,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
common  use.  J  The  figure  very  generally  represented  a  Saracen, 
armed  with  a  shield  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and,  being 


*  Survey  of  lx>ndon,  4ta.  1618,  p.  145.  f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voLviii.  p,  29. 

%  Vide  Pluvinel  sur  I'exercise  de  monter  a  cheval,  part  iii.  p.  177'  et  Traite  des  Tour- 
1101$,  JouBtes,  &c.  par  Claude  Fran.  Menestrier,  p.  264. 
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■ied  in  bdbnd  dufug  Ike 
rityoTFrnMrt;  it  k 
#/  llie  di^ermm  wm  m  ow— <wi  in  Fjig^Mii  aod  Mill 
ibefdpKirElizadMCti;  md  dbflt  to  a  <]iiktMii  oftlDi  kind, 
mg  M  wmad  auo,  awl  eraeted  for  die  papoee  of  m  mmBttm 
f^tdbpeam  alliidei  n  the  paMii^  JMt  qiiotoL 

fi  nait,  hmmi¥€r,  he  aOowa^  tii^  ^  die  q^wmemymgiit  of  dip 
wnsntoeiidb  etmturyf  and  for  ierersl  vearv  anterior,  die  qpumaiii  had 
allli43at  URiYerMlty  bttome  die  ptaytliiiig  c^  die  peaantiTt  and  was 
•ekfom  met  with  but  al  rural  waddings^  wake«t  or  &m ;  or  under  aii> 
odier  ft}rm  than  tlial  which  8towe  has  describeiL  No  greater  proof  of 
this  vMsi  l>e  given  tlian  the  foet,  that  when  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at 
Kend worth  Caide,  in  1575^  widi  an  exact  representation  of  a  Coumhry 
Briilalif^  a  quintain  of  thiJi  cximtruction  formed  a  part  of  it  **  Mar- 
vellous/* my%  I^aneliarn^  **  were  the  martial  acts  that  were  done  these 
that  day  j  the  bride-groom  for  pre-eminence  had  the  first  course  at  the 
(^lirMaine,  brake  his  Kpcar  trefthardiment ;  but  his  mare  in  his  manage 
did  a  little  00  titulmtci  that  much  ado  had  his  manhood  to  sit  in  his 
fia<iflJe,  and  to  scape  the  foil  of  a  fall :  With  the  help  of  his  hand^  yet 
he  raeovered  himscflf,  and  lost  not  bis  stirrups  (for  he  had  none  to  his 
iflddk)  \  had  no  hurt  an  it  hapt»  but  only  that  his  girth  bursty  and  lost 
hitf  pen  and  inkhorn  that  he  wa«  ready  to  weep  for ;  but  his  handker- 
cbisff  M  good  hap  waH,  found  he  safe  at  his  girdle ;  that  cheered  him 
Homewhat,  and  had  good  regard  it  should  not  be  filed*  For  though 
hwt  and  ciKiIneHH  upon  sundry  occasions  made  him  sometime  to 
•weat,  und  Horneiiini*  rhtuinatic  ;  yet  dur«t  lie  be  bolder  to  blow  his 
noHi*  and  wipe  Inn  futc  with  tire  Hap()et  of  his  ikther  s  jacketj  than  with 
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Ills  mother's  muffler :  'tis  a  goodly  matter,  when  youth  is  maimerly 
brought  up,  in  fatherly  love  and  motherly  awe. 

**  Now,  Sir,  after  the  bride-groom  had  made  his  course,  ran  the 
rest  of  the  band  a  while,  in  some  order ;  but  soon  after,  tag  and  rag, 
cut  and  long  tail ;  where  the  specialty  of  the  sport  was  to  see  how 
some  for  his  slackness  had  a  good  bob  with  the  bag ;  and  some  for 
his  haste  to  topple  down  right,  and  come  tumbling  to  the  post :  Some 
striving  so  much  at  the  first  setting  out,  that  it  seemed  a  question . 
betw^een  the  man  and  the  beast,  whether  the  course  should  be  made  a 
horseback  or  a  foot :  and  put  tbrth  with  the  spurs,  then  would  run 
his  race  by  us  among  the  thickest  of  the  throng,  that  down  came  they 
together  hand  over  head :  Another,  while  he  directed  his  course  to 
the  quintain,  his  jument  would  carry  him  to  a  mare  among  the 
people ;  so  his  horse  as  amorous  as  himself  adventurous :  An  other, 
too,  run  and  miss  the  quintain  with  his  staff,  and  hit  the  board  with 
his  head ! 

**  Many  such  gay  games  were  there  among  these  riders :  who  by 
and  by  after,  upon  a  greater  courage,  left  their  quintaining,  and 
ran  one  at  another.  There  to  see  the  stern  countenances,  the  grim 
looks,  the  couragious  attempts,  the  desperate  adventures,  the  dan- 
gerous courses,  the  fierce  encounters,  whereby  the  buff  at  the  man, 
and  the  counterbuff  at  the  horse,  that  both  sometime  came  toppling 
to  the  ground.  Ry  my  troth.  Master  Martin^  'twas  a  lively  pastime ; 
I  believe  it  would  have  moved  some  man  to  a  right  merry  mood, 
though  it  had  been  told  him  his  wife  lay  a  dying."  * 

This  passage  presents  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  what  the  rurcU 
quintain  was  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  an  exercise  which  continued 
to  amuse  oui  rustic  forefathers  lor  more  than  a  century  after  the 
princely  festival  of  Kenelworth-  Minshieu,  who  published  liis  Dic- 
tionary in  1617,  the  year  subsequent  to  Shakspeare*s  death,  informs 
us  that  **  A  quintaine  or  quin telle,"  was  "  a  game  in  request  at 
marriages,  when  Jac  and  Tom,  Die,  Hob  and  Will,  strive  for  the 


•  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  and  of  Laneham*s  Letter,  p.  30 — 32- 
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strongly  impelled,  so  as  to  fall  from  the  table,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it,  into  a  trough  placed  underneath  tor  its  reception,  the 
throw  is  not  counted;  if  it  hangs  over  the  edge^  without  falling,  three 
are  reckoned  towards  the  player's  game  ;  if  it  lie  between  the  line 
and  the  edge,  without  hanging  over,  it  tells  for  two ;  if  on  the  line, 
and  not  up  to  it,  but  over  the  first  line,  it  counts  for  one.  The  game, 
when  two  play,  is  generally  eleven;  but  the  number  is  extended 
when  four,  or  more,  are  jointly  concerned*'  * 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  that,  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  the  broad  shillings  of  Edward  VL  were  made  use 
of  at  shovel-board  instead  of  tlie  more  modern  weights.  Falstaif  is 
enquiring  of  Pistol  if  he  picked  master  Blender's  purse,  a  query  to 
which  Slender  thus  replies :  "  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would 
I  might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else,)  of  seven 
groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edwmrd  shovel-boards^  that  cost 
me  two  shillings  and  two  pence  a-piece  of  Vead  Miller,  by  tJiese 
gloves*"  t  *'  Tlxat  Slender  means  the  broad  shilling  of  one  of  our 
kings,**  remarks  Mr,  l^falone,  **  appears  from  comparing  these  words 
with  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  old  quarto:  '  Ay  by  this 
handkerchief  did  he ;  —  two  fiiire  shovel-board  shiUing^y  besides  seven 
groats  in  mill-sixpences/  **  | 

Mr*  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  the  game  of  shovel-board  is  not  much 
older  than  tl»  reign  of  Edward  VL,  and  that  it  is  only  a  variation,  on 
a  larger  scale^  of  what  was  term'd  Shove-groat,  a  game  invented  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII L,  and  described  in  the  statutes,  of  his  33d 
year,  as  a  new  game.  §  Shove-groat  was  also  played,  as  the  name 
implies,  with  the  coin  of  the  age,  namely  silver  groats,  then  as  large 
as  our  modern  shillings,  and  to  this  pastime  and  to  the  instrument 
used  in  performing  it,  Shakspeare  likewise,  and  Jonson,  allude ;  the 
first  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  /F.,  where  Falstaff,  threatening 


•  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p,  2S4, 
f  Reed's  Shakespeare,  voL  v.  p.  22. 
§  Douce*s  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  t.  p*  454,  455* 
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i  Ibid.   voL  V.  p,  23,  note  2. 
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Pistol,  exclaims,  "  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  Shove^groai 
shitiing  :**  *  the  second  in  Evoy  Man  in  his  Humour,  where  Knowell, 
speaking  of  Brain-worm,  says  that  he  has  **  translated  begging  out 
of  the  old  hackney  pace,  to  a  fine  easy  amble,  and  made  it  run  as 
smooth  off  the  tongue  as  a  shove-gt'oat  skilfing,*^  f  That  the  game 
of  Shovel-board  is  subsequent,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  diversion  of 
Shove-groat^  is  probable  from  the  circumstance  noticed  by  Mr.  Douce, 
that  no  coin  termed  shovel-groat  is  any  where  to  be  found,  and  con- 
sequently the  era  of  the  broad  shilling  may  be  deemed  that  also  of 
shovel-board.  Mr.  Strutt  supposes  the  modern  game  of  JuMice  Jenm 
to  resemble,  in  all  essential  points,  the  ancient  Shove-groai,  J 

Between  the  Juvenile  sports  which  were  common  in  the  reigns  of 
Ehzabeth  and  James,  and  those  of  the  present  day,  little  variation  or 
discrepancy,  worth  noticing,  can  be  perceived ;  they  were,  under 
slight  occasional  alterations  of  form  and  name,  equally  numerous, 
trifling,  or  mischievous,  and  Shakspeare  has  now  and  then  referred  to 
them,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  or  similitude;  he  has,  in  this 
manner,  alluded  to  the  well-known  games  of  leap-frog  § ;  handy- 
dandy  II  ;  wildmare,  or  balancing  If ;  Jlap-dragons  ' ;  loggatSy  or  kittle* 
pirn  *  i  country-base^  or  prnsoners  bars  ^ ;  fast  and  loose  * ;  nine  mens 
morris^  or  Jive-penny  morris  ^ ;  cat  in  a  bottle ' ;  fgure  of  eight ", 
&c.  &c. ;  games  which,  together  with  those  derived  from  balls, 
marbles,  hoops,  &c.  require  no  description,  and  which,  deviating  little 
in  their  progress  from  age  to  age,  can  throw  no  material  light  on  the 
costume  of  early  life     Very  few  diversions,  indeed,  peculiar  to  our 

•  Reed^9  Shakspeare,  vol.  xii.  p*  96. 

f  Whalley's  Works  of  Ben  Junson,  vol.  i. 

%  Vide  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  26?.  edit,  of  1810, 

f  Henry  V.,  act  v,  sc,  2.  ||   Lear,  act  iv.  sc.  6. 

H  Second  Part  of  Henry  I V.,  act  ii*  sc.  4, 

■  Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  L  and  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  act  ii.  so,  4, 

'  Hamlet,  act  v,  sc.  K  »  Cymbeline,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

*  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  act  iv,  sc»  10. 

'  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  act  11.  sc*  2, 
'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  i*  ac,  1- 
'  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  act  ii.  sc  2» 
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youthful  days  have  become  totally  obsolete ;  among  these,  however, 
may  be  mentioned  one,  which,  from  the  obscurity  resting  on  it,  its 
peculiarity,  and  former  popularity,  is  entitled  to  some  distinction.  We 
allude  to  the  diversion  of  bahley-breake,  of  the  mode  of  playing 
whidi,  Mr.  Strutt  confesses  himself  ignorant,  and  merely  quotes  the 
following  lines  from  Sidney,  as  given  by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary : 

"  By  neighbours  prais'd,  she  went  abroad  thereby, 

At  barley-brake  her  sweet  swift  feet  to  try."  * 

Barley-breake  was,  however,  among  young  people,  one  of  the  most 
popular  amusements  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First, 
and  continued  so  until  the  austere  zeal  of  the  Puritans  occasioned  its 
suppression :  thus  Thomas  Randall,  in  "  An  Eclogue "  on  the 
diversions  of  Cotswold  Hills,  complains  that 

**  Some  melancholy  swaines,  about  have  gone, 
To  teach  all  zeale,  their  owne  complection  — 
These  teach  that  dauncing  h  a  JezabeU^ 
And  BarleT^breakCi  the  ready  way  to  hell."  f 

Before  this  puritanical  revolution  took  place,  bmiey^eake  was  a 
common  theme  with  the  amatory  bards  of  the  day,  and  allusions  to  it 
were  frequent  in  their  songs,  madrigals,  and  ballets*  With  one  of 
these,  written  about  1600,  we  shall  present  the  reader,  as  a  pleasing 
specimen  of  the  light  poetry  of  the  age : — 

**  Now  is  the  month  of  maying. 
When  merry  lads  are  playing  | 
Each  with  hisi  bonny  lasse. 
Upon  the  greeny  grasse. 

The  spring  clad  all  in  gladnesse 
Doth  laugh  at  winter^s  sadnesee ; 
And  to  the  bagpipe's  sound. 
The  nymphs  tread  out  their  ground. 


*  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p,  358. 
t  Annalia  Dubrensia^  1636,  Ct  iii* 
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■  ■    ■■»      <<  On  A  timt  <he  bds  mtd  ksses  esmei 
Entreating  Elpki  that  she  *  might  goe  play ; 
Me  said  she  shoulcl  (Cuphema  was  her  name) 
And  theft  deny^:  yet  ne^  Ae  Mmt  alMy. 

To  Barley-breake  they  roundly  then  'gan  fall, 
RaiitTon,  £aphema  bad  unto  hk  mate ; 
For  by  a  lot  he  won  her  fronH  diem  all; 
Wherefore  young  Streton  doth  his  fortune  hata 

But  y6t  ere  Idf^  he  HSi  and  eaught  h«  6Ut^ 
And  on  the  back  a  gaftde  fall  he  gave  her ; 
It  is  a  fiiult  which  j^ous  eyes  spie  out, 
A  maide  to  kisse  before  het  jealoos  fitth^r. 

Old  Elpin  smiles,  but  yet  he  frets  within, 
Sopheina  saith,  she  was  unjustly  cast 
She  strives,  he  holds,  Uf  ha«d  goes  out  litid  in ; 
She  cries,  away  I  and  yet  she  holds  him  £ut. 

TOI  setit€(ii<»  gi^^en  hf  to  (Miheif  ttaid. 
That  she  was  caught  aceording  to  the  law; 
The  voice  whereof  this  civill  quarrell  staidi 
And  to  his  tnate  each  lusty  lad  'gan  draw. 

Euphema  now  with  Streton  is  in  hdl^ 
(For  so  the  middle  roome  is  afwaies  cald) 
He  would  fef  e^er,  if  he  m^t,  thei«  dwdl ; 
He  hokla  it  bUsie  with  hev  to  b«  intlMd. 

The  dthet  rM,  ttbd  in  thdf  fnHfiifig  chMgt ; 
StreteA  'glKi  catdi^  aAd  dieft  let  goe  hk  tttiUt; 
Euphema  like  »  doe,  doth  swiftly  range^ 
Yet  taketh  none^  although  full  well  she  could. 

And  winkes  on  Streton,  he  on  her  'gan  smfle, 
And  fikinc  would  whisper  something  in  her  eare ; 
She  knew  his  mind,  and  bid  him  use  a  wHe, 
As  she  ran  by  hiift,  so  tbAt  none  did  beare**^  f 


*  His  daughter. 

t  *^  Barley-breake^  or  a  Warning  for  Wantons.  Written  by  W.  N.,  Gent  Printed 
at  London  by  Simon  Stafford,  dwelling  in  the  Cloth-fayrc,  neere  the  Red  Lyon,  1607. 
4to.  16  leaves.''  Vide  BriCiah  Bil^e|^bei%  rci/h  p.  «5.-^Thi8  poem  has  beeii  attri- 
buted, notwithstanding  the  initials,  to  Nicholaa  Breton. 
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Fye  thcBf  why  fit  wee  huiaii^, 
Youth's  sweet  delight  refusing ; 
Say  daintie  Nimphs  and  speakc, 
ShaU  wee  play  bark^emke^  * 

There  were  two  xoodes  of  playing  at  barley-^bn 
one  was  rather  more  ccHnplex  than  the  other.     M 
on  the  Virgif^Martyr  of  Massinger,  where  this 
elaborate  form^  is  referred  to,  remarks,  that  ^ 
amusement  of  barley-break,  allusions  to  it  occu 
old  writers ;  and  their  commentators  have  piled  i 
upon  another,  without  advancing  a  single  step 
what  this  celebrated  pastime  really  was.     It  wa«  ] 
(three  of  each  sex),  who  were  coupled  by  lot 
was  then  diosen,  and  divided  into  three  oompfir 
middle  one  was  called  hell.     It  was  the  object  of 
to  this  division,  to  catch  the  others,  who  a^ 
extremities ;  in  which  case  a  change  of  situat' 
was  filled  by  the  couple  who  were  excluder' 
the  other  places.     In  this  ^^  catchic^"  J^o^ 
ficulty,  as,  by  the  regulations  of  the  ga^ 
not  to  separate  before  they  had  euccec 
break  hands  whenever  they  foiud  the^ 
all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  C( 
the  game  ended."  + 

That  this  description,  explanator 

<^  He  is  at  &arby-5rv(7 
Are  now  in  hell," 


is  accurate  and  full,  will  deri 
entitled  ^^  Barley-breake,  or 
1607,  and  which  contains  a 

*  Cantus  of  Thomas  Morley, 
t  Massinger's  Works^  by  Gi 
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obscure  their  origin  or  previous  constitution.  The  object  of  this 
chapter  being,  therefore,  only  to  mark  what  was  peculiar  in  rural 
pastime  to  the  age  imder  consideration,  and  not  to  notice  what  had 
suffered  little  or  no  modification,  its  articles,  especially  if  we  consider 
the  nature  of  the  immediately  preceding  section,  (and  that  nearly  all 
amusements  common  to  both  town  and  country  were  referred  to  a 
future  part,)  could  not  be  either  very  numerous,  or  require  any  very 
extended  elucidation. 

What  might  be  necessary  in  the  minute  and  isolated  task  of  the 
commentator,  would  be  tedious  and  superfluous  in  a  design  which 
professes,  while  it  gives  a  distinct  and  broad  outline  of  the  complexion 
of  the  times,  to  preserve  among  its  parts  an  unrelaxed  attention  to 
unity  and  compression. 


VOL.  I.  S  8 
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sound  of  the  eurfew,  and  that  fairies  imprinted  mysterious  circles  on 
the  turf  by  moon-light.  Much  of  this  credulity  was  even  conseerated 
by  the  name  of  science  and  profound  speculation.  Prospero  had 
not  yet  broken  and  buried  hu  itqffl  nor  drowned  his  book  deeper  them 
did  evet  plummet  sound.  It  was  now  that  the  alchjTnistt  and  the  judicial 
astrologeri  conducted  his  occult  operations  by  the  potent  intercourse 
of  some  preternatural  being,  who  came  obsequious  to  his  call,  and  was 
bound  to  accomplish  his  severest  services,  under  certain  conditions, 
and  for  a  limited  duration  of  time.  It  was  actually  one  of  the  pre- 
tended feats  of  tliese  fantastic  philosophers,  to  evoke  the  queen  of  the 
Fairies  in  the  solitude  of  a  gloomy  grove,  who,  preceded  by  a  sudden 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  appeared  in  robes  of  transcendent  lustre-  The 
Shakspeare  of  a  more  instructed  and  polished  age  would  not  have 
given  us  a  magician  darkening  the  sun  at  noon,  the  sabbath  of  the 
witches,  and  the  cauldron  of  incantation."  ^ 

The  history  of  the  popular  mythology,  therefore,  of  this  era,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  cherished  by  the  throne,  and  adopted,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  by  the  greatest  poetical  genius  which  ever  existed,  must 
necessarily  occupy  a  large  share  of  our  attention.  So  extensive, 
indeed*  is  the  subject,  and  so  full  of  interest  and  curiosity,  that  to 
eKhaust  it  in  this  division  of  the  work,  would  be  to  encroach  upon 
that  symmetry  of  plan,  that  relative  proportion  which  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve. The  four  great  subjects,  therefore,  of  Fairies^  Witchcrajly 
Magicy  and  Apparitions^  will  be  deferred  to  the  Second  Part,  and  an- 
nexed as  Dissertations  to  our  remarks  on  the  Aftditummer-Nighfs 
Dream^  Macbeth^  the  Tempest^  and  Hamkl. 

As  a  consequent  of  this  decision,  the  present  chapter,  after  noticing, 
in  a  general  way,  the  various  credulities  of  the  countryi  will  dwell,  at 
some  length,  on  those  periods  of  the  year  which  have  been  pecuh'arly 
devoted  to  superstitious  rites  and  observances,  and  include  the  residue 
of  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  omen^^  charms^  sipnpoihieH^  curesy  and 
mi&cellaiteom  mperditiom. 


*  Wjftrton'fi  History  pj'  English  Poetry,  vol  iii*  p.  496. 
ss  2 
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**  Another  pait  of  this  conversation  generally  turns  upon  Fairies. 
Tliese,  they  tell  jou,  have  frequently  been  heard  and  seen  ;  nay  that 
there  are  some  still  living  who  were  stolen  avi^ay  by  them,  and  con- 
fined seven  years.  According  to  the  description  they  give  of  them, 
who  pretend  to  have  seen  them,  they  are  in  the  shape  of  men,  exceed- 
ing little :  They  are  always  clad  in  green,  and  frequent  the  woods 
and  fields  ;  when  they  make  cakes  (which  is  a  work  they  have  been 
often  heard  at)  they  are  very  noisy ;  and  when  they  have  done,  they 
are  full  of  mirth  and  pastime.  But  generally  they  dance  in  Moon- 
light when  mortals  are  asleep,  and  not  capable  of  seeing  them,  as 
may  be  observed  on  the  following  morn ;  their  dancing  places  being 
very  distinguishable.  For  as  they  dance  hand  in  hand,  and  so  make 
a  circle  in  their  dance,  so  next  day  there  will  be  seen  inngg  and  circles 
on  the  grass. 

**  Another  tradition  they  hold,  and  which  is  often  talked  of,  is, 
that  there  are  particular  places  allotted  to  spirits  to  walk  in.  Thence 
it  was  that  formerly,  such  frequent  reports  were  abroad  of  this  and 
that  particular  place  being  haunted  by  a  spirit,  and  that  the  common 
people  say  now  and  then,  such  a  place  is  dangerous  to  be  passed 
through  at  night,  because  a  spirit  walks  there.  Nay,  they'll  fiirther 
tell  you,  that  some  spirits  have  lamented  the  hardness  of  their  con- 
dition, in  being  obliged  to  walk  in  cold  and  uncomfortable  places, 
and  have  therefore  desired  the  person  who  was  so  hardy  as  to 
speak  to  them,  to  gift  them  with  a  warmer  walk,  by  some  w^ell  grown 
hedgCj  or  in  some  shadi/  vale,  where  they  might  be  sheltered  from  the 
rain  and  wind 

**  The  last  topick  of  this  conversation  1  shall  take  notice  of,  shall 
be  the  tales  of  haunted  houses.  And  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  this  is  never  omitted.  For  formerly  almost  every  place  had 
a  house  of  this  kind  If  a  house  was  seated  on  some  melancholy 
place,  or  built  in  some  old  romantic  manner ;  or  if  any  particular 
accident  had  happened  in  it,  such  as  murder,  sudden  death,  or  the 
like,  to  be  sure  that  house  had  a  mark  set  on  it,  and  was  afterwards 
esteemed  the  habitation  of  a  ghost     In   talking  upon   this  point. 
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they  generally  show  the  occasion  of  the  house's  being  haunted^  the 
merry  pranks  of  the  spirit,  and  how  it  was  laid.  Stories  of  this  kind 
are  infinite,  and  there  are  few  villages  which  have  not  either  had  such 
an  house  in  it,  or  near  it*"  * 

The  quotations  which  we  have  now  given  from  writers  contem- 
porary with,  and  subsequent  to,  Shakspeare,  will  point  out,  in  a 
geua^al  way,  the  prevalent  superstitions  of  the  country  at  this  period, 
and  the  topics  which  were  usually  discussed  round  the  fire-side  of 
the  cottage  or  manorial  hall,  when  the  blast  blew  keen  on  a  Decem- 
ber's night,  and  the  faggot's  blaze  was  seen,  by  fits,  illumining  the 
rafter  d  roof 

The  progress  of  science,  of  literature,  and  rational  theology,  has, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  dissipated  these  illusions;  but  there  still 
lingers,  in  hamlets  remote  from  general  intercourse,  a  somewhat 
similar  spirit  of  credulity,  where  the  legend  of  unearthly  agency  is 
yet  listened  to  with  eager  curiosity  and  fond  belief.  These  vestiges 
of  superstitions  which  were  once  universally  prevalent,  have  been 
seized  upon  with  avidity  by  many  modern  poets,  and  form  some  of 
the  most  striking  passages  in  their  works.  More  particularly  the 
ghostly  and  traditionary  lore  of  the  cotter's  winter-night,  has  been 
a  favourite  subject  with  them.     Thus  Thomson  tells  us,  that 


« the  village  rouzcs  up  the  fire, 

While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed, 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin-story  round ; 
Till  superstitious  horror  creeps  o'er  all :"  f 

and  Akenside,  still  more  poetically^  that 


"  by  night 


The  village-matroit  round  the  blazing  hearth 
Suspends  the  infant-audience  with  her  tales, 


•  Bourne's  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People  apud  Brand}  p»  113*  USi  U9|  120t 
122,  123. 
f  Seasons,  Winter,  line  6 1 7. 
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the  mare^  the  man  in  the  oke^  tlie  heM-umne^  the ^crdrake^  the  putkle 
Tom  thomhey  hob  gobbling  Tom  tumbler^  botieless^  and  such  other  bugs,  that 
we  are  afraid  of  our  own  shadowes :  in  so  much  as  some  never  feare 
the  divell,  but  in  a  darke  night ;  and  then  a  polled  sheepe  is  a  perillous 
beast,  and  manie  times  is  taken  for  our  father's  soule,  speciaUie  in  a 
churchyard,  where  a  right  hardie  man  heretofore  scant  durst  passe 
by  night,  but  his  haire  woukl  stand  upright"  * 

That  this  mode  of  passing  away  the  time,  *'  the  long  sohtary 
winter  nights,"  was  as  much  in  vogue  in  1617  as  in  1570  and  1580, 
is  apparent  from  Burton,  who  reckons  among  the  ordinary  recreatiam 
of  winter  f  tales  ofgiants^  dwarf s^  witches^  Jat/ries^  goblins^  mid  friers,  f 

The  predilection  which  existed,  during  this  period  of  our  annals 
for  the  marvellous,  the  terrible,  and  romantic,  especially  among  the 
peasantry,  has  been  noticed  by  several  of  our  best  writers.  Addison, 
in  reference  to  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  for  the  wild  and  wonderful 
in  poetry,  remarks,  that  **  our  forefathers  loved  to  astonish  them- 
selves with  the  apprehensions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and 
inchantments.  There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a 
ghost  in  it ;  the  churchyards  were  all  haunted ;  every  large  common 
had  a  circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it ;  and  there  was  scarce  a  shep- 
herd to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit  X ;"  and  Mn  Grose, 
after  enumerating  several  popular  superstitions,  extends  the  subject 
in  a  very  entertaining  manner.  ^*  In  former  times,'*  says  he^  "  these 
notions  were  so  prevalent,  that  it  was  deemed  little  less  than  atheism 
to  doubt  them ;  and  in  many  instances  the  terrors  caused  by  them 
embittered  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  all  ages ;  by 
degrees  almost  shutting  them  out  of  their  own  houses,  and  deterring 
them  from  going  from  one  village  to  another  after  sun-set  The  room 
in  which  the  head  of  a  family  had  died,  was  for  a  long  time  unte- 
nanted ;  particularly  if  they  died  without  a  will,  or  were  supposed  to 


*  Sco^B  EHscovcrie  of  Witchcraft,  1580,  p.  152,  153- 
t  Vide  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melaocholya  p- 1 7^. 
X  Spectator,  No,  419.,  vol.  vi.  p,  118,   of  Sharpe's  edition* 
and  1 1 7< 


See  also  Nos,  12*  110< 
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have  entertained  any  particular  religious  opinions*  But  if  any  dis- 
consolate old  maiden,  or  love-crossed  bachelor,  happened  to  dispatch 
themselves  in  their  garters,  the  room  where  the  deed  was  perpetrated 
was  rendered  for  ever  after  uninhabitable,  and  not  onfrequently  was 
nailed  up.  If  a  drunken  ftirnier,  returning  from  market,  fell  from 
Old  Dobbin  and  broke  his  neck, — or  a  carter,  under  the  same  pre- 
dicament,  tumbled  from  his  cart  or  waggon,  and  was  killed  by  it, — 
that  spot  was  ever  after  haunted  and  impassable :  in  short,  there  was 
scarcely  a  bye4ane  or  cross-way  but  had  its  ghost,  who  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  a  headless  cow  or  horse ;  or  clothed  all  in  white,  glared 
wHith  its  saucer  eyes  over  a  gate  or  stile.  Ghosts  of  superior  rank, 
when  they  appeared  abroad,  rode  in  coaches  drawn  by  six  headless 
horses,  and  driven  by  a  headless  coachman  and  postilions.  Almost 
every  ancient  manor-liouse  was  haunted  by  some  one  at  least  of  its 
former  masters  or  mistresses,  where,  besiides  divers  otiier  noises,  that 
of  telling  money  was  distinctly  heard :  and  as  for  the  churchyards, 
the  number  of  ghosts  diat  walked  tiiere,  according  to  the  village 
computation,  almost  equalled  the  living  parishioners :  to  pass  them 
at  night,  was  an  adhievement  not  to  be  attempted  by  any  one  in  the 
parish,  the  sextons  excepted}  who  perhaps  being  particularly  pri- 
vileged, to  make  use  of  tiie  common  expression,  never  saw  any 
thing  worse  than  tliemselves,"  * 

Of  these  superstitions,  as  forming  the  subject  of  a  cmtniry  con- 
vetmUou  in  «  winters  eveningy  a  very  interesting  detail  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Bourne ;  the  pictvne  was  drawn  about  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  but,  though  even  then  partially  applicable,  tnay  be  considered 
as  a  faitliful  general  representation  of  the  two  preceding  centuries- 

**  Nothing  is  commoner  in  Cotmtry  /*/ace«,"  says  this  historian  of 
credulity,  ^  than  for  a  whole  ftimily  in  a  Winter^g  Evenings  to  sit 
round  the  fire,  and  tell  stories  of  upparitions  and  ghosts.  Some  of 
them  have  seen  spirits  in  the  shapes  of  cows,  and  dogs  and  horses; 
and  some  have  seen  even  the  devil  himself,  with  a  cloven  footi 


*  Groee's  Provincial  Glossary,  p.  242,  243^ 
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Breathing  ftstonisluiient !  of  witching  rhjEn^v^ 

And  evil  spirits ;  of  Uie  death-bed  call 

Of  him  who  robb'cl  the  widow,  and  devoor'd 

The  orphan's  portion  ;  of  unquiet  souls 

Risen  from  the  gi*ave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 

Of  deeds  in  life  conccard ;  of  shapes  that  walk 

At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 

Thd  larch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 

At  every  soletnfi  pau&e  the  crowd  recoil. 

Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 

With  shivering  sighs :  till  eager  for  th*  event, 

Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hjurig. 

Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quelFd."  * 

The  lamented  Kirke  White  iias  also  happily  introduced  a  similar 
picture ;  having  described  the  day-revels  of  a  Wliitsuntide  wake,  he 
adds. 


"  then  at  eve 


Commence  the  harmlees  rites  and  auguries ; 
And  many  a  tale  of  ancient  days  goes  round. 
They  tell  of  wizard  seer,  whose  potent  spells 
Could  hold  In  dreadful  thrall  the  lAbourittg  moon^ 
Or  dniw  the  fix'd  stars  from  thdir  eminence^ 
And  still  the  midnight  tempest,  —  Then  anoH, 
Tell  of  uncham^l'd  spectres,  seen  t&  glide 
Alon^  the  lone  wood's  unfrequented  pftth, 
Startling  the  nighted  traveller  i  while  the  sound 
Of  undiatinguished  murmnr^i  heard  to  come 
From  the  dark  centre  of  the  deepening  glen. 
Struck  on  his  frozen  ear  :"  f 

and  lastly  Mr,  Scott,  in  his  highly  interesting  poem  entitled  Rokeby, 
speaking  of  the  tales  of  superstition,  adds, 

*<  When  Christmat  logs  blaze  high  and  wide, 
Such  bonders  speed  the  festal  tide. 
While  Curiosity  iind  Fear, 
Pleasure  and  pain,  sit  crouching  near, 


*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  L 

t  The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White^  vol.  i*  p.  31 1. 
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Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows, 

And  villagtsmaideiis  lose  tlie  rose. 
The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher, 
The  circle  doses  nigh  and  nlgher. 
And  dniddering  glance  is  cast  behind, 
As  louder  moans  the  wioterj  wind/' 


Cant.  ii.  st  14). 


After  this  brief  outline  of  the  common  superstitions  of  the  country, 
as  they  existed  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  as  they  still  linger 
among  us,  we  shall  proceed,  in  conformity  with  our  plan,  to  notice 
those  Days  which  have  been  peculiaiiy  devoted  to  superstitious  rites 
and  observances. 

In  entermg  upon  this  subject,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remark,  that  as  several  of  these  days  are  still  kept  by  the  vulgar  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  die  same  spirit  of  credulity  which  sub- 
sisted ill  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  at 
large  into  a  detail  of  their  ceremonies,  and  tiiat  to  mark  the  coinci- ' 
dence  of  usage,  occurring  at  these  periods,  will  be  nearly  all  that  can 
be  deemed  requisite.  Thus  on  St  PuuVs  Duy^  on  Candlemas  Day^  and 
on  St.  Swithms  Day,  the  prognosticators  of  weather  still  find  as  much 
employment,  and  as  much  credit  as  ev^r.  *  St  Mark's  Day  is  still  be- 
held with  dread,  as  fodng  the  destinies  of  life  and  death,  and  ChUder- 
mas  stiJl  keeps  in  countenance  the  doctrine  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 

*  Gay,  in  his  Trivia,  notices,  at  some  length,  the  prqgnosticatiQiis  attendant  on  these 
days,  and  which  equally  apply  to  ancient  and  to  modern  times  :— 

"  All  superstition  from  thy  breast  repel ; 
Let  crodloiis  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell 
How  if  the  Festival  of  Paul  be  clear. 
Plenty  from  liberal  horn  shall  slrow  the^^ar; 
When  the  dark  skies  dissolve  in  sn&m  and  rairij 
The  labVing  hind  shall  yoke  the  sietr  in  vain  / 
But  if  the  threat' niug  tuiVirfs  in  tempest  roar, 
Tiien  *war  shall  bathe  her  wasteful  sword  in  gore* 
How  if,  on  Swithen'^  feast  the  welkin  lours, 
And  ev*ry  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers, 
Twice  twenty  days  shell  clouds  their  fleeces  drain, 
And  wash  the  parements  with  incessant  rain ; 
Let  no  such  vulgar  tales  debase  thy  mind, 
Nor  Paulf  nor  Suoithin,  rule  the  clouds  and  wiJi<i" 
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honour  of  the  Saint,  then  in  high  esteem*  she  called  the  Valtntlne^  at 
the  first  entertainment  which  she  gave  in  it^  was  pleased  to  order 
that  the  ladies  should  receive  their  lovers  ^br  the  year  by  lots,  reserv- 
ing to  herself  the  privilege  of  being  independent  of  cliance,  and  of 
choosing  her  own  partner-  At  tlie  various  balls  which  this  gallant 
princess  gave^  during  the  year,  it  was  directed  ti^at  each  lady  should 
receive  a  nosegay  from  her  lover,  and  that,  at  every  tournament,  the 
knight's  trappings  for  his  horse  should  be  furnished  by  his  aOotted 
mistress,  with  this  proviso,  that  the  prize  obtained  should  be  hers* 
This  custom,  says  Menage,  occasioned  the  parties  to  be  called  ValeU' 
tines. 

Mr.  Brand,  in  his  observations  on  Bourne's  Antiquities,  thinks, 
that  the  usages  of  this  day  are  the  remains  of  an  aiitient  superstition 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  choosing  patrom  for  the  year  ensuing,  at 
this  season ;  *'  and  that,  because  ghosts  were  thought  to  walk  on  the 
night  of  this  day,  or  about  this  time'^;'*  but  Mr.  Douce,  with  more 
probability,  considers  tlieni  as  a  relic  of  paganism*  *'  It  was  the 
practice  in  ancient  Rome,"  he  observes,  "  during  a  great  part  of  the 
month  ol*  February,  to  celebrate  the  Luperculiaf  whicli  were  feasts 
in  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the  latter  deity  was  named 
februata^  febnialisi  SLud  Jebf^idla.  On  this  occasion,  amidst  a  variety  of 
ceremonies,  the  names  of  young  women  were  put  into  a  box,  from 
which  they  were  drawn  by  the  men  as  chance  directed.  The  pastors 
of  the  early  Christian  church,  who  by  every  possible  means  endear- 
voured  to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  Pagan  superstitions,  and  chiefly 
by  some  commutation  of  their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  names  of  particular  saints  insteadof  those  of  the  women: 
and  as  the  festival  of  the  Lnpaxalia  had  commenced  about  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  they  appear  to  have  chosen  Saint  Valentine's  day  for 
celebrating  the  new  feast,  because  it  occurred  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  This  is,  in  part,  the  opinion  of  a  learned  and  rational  com- 
piler of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  Reverend  Alban  Butlen     It  should 


Bourne's  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p*  253, 


seem,  however,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  extirpate  altogether 
any  ceremony  to  which  the  common  jieople  had  been  much  accus- 
tomed; a  feet  which  it  were  ^y  to  prove  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
various  other  popidar  superstitions :  and  accordingly  the  outline  of 
the  ancient  ceremonies  ^^as  preserved^  but  modified  by  some  adap- 
tation to  the  Christian  system.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
above  practice  of  choosing  mates  woidd  gradually  become  reciprocal 
in  the  sexes ;  and  that  all  persons  so  chosen  would  be  called  Vakn^ 
Hne^  from  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  took  place."  * 

The  modes  c^  ascertaming  the  Valeniine  for  the  ensuing  year>  were 
nearly  the  same  in  Shakspeare's  age  as  at  the  present  period  ;  they 
consisted  either  in  drawing  lots  on  Valentine-eve,  or  in  considering 
the  first  person  whom  you  met  early  on  the  ibllowing  morning,  as 
the  destined  obgect.  In  the  former  case  the  names  of  a  certain 
womber  of  one  sex,  were,  by  an  equal  number  of  the  other,  put  into 
a  ^'ase ;  and  then  every  one  drew  a  name ;  which  for  the  time  u^au 
termed  their  Valeniine,  and  was  considered  as  predictive  of  their 
ftfture  fortune  in  the  nuptial  state ;  in  die  second  there  was  usually 
some  little  contrivance  adopted,  in  order  that  the  favoured  object, 
when  such  existed,  might  be  the  first  seen.  To  this  custom  Shak- 
speare  refers,  whi^i  be  represents  Ophelia,  in  her  distraction,  singing, 

♦*  Good  morrow,  'tis  Saint  Valentine's  day, 
All  in  the  morning  bcdme, 
And  I  a  midd  at  j^ur  window, 
To  be  your  VaJentine,"  + 

The  practice  of  addressing  verses,  and  sending  presents,  to  the 
person  chosen,  has  been  continued  from  the  days  of  James  L,   in 


•  Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  voL  ii*  p.  i^52,  233, 

f  Reed's  Sbakspemre^  vol.  xviij,  p,281.      Mr.  Gay  has  more  distinctly  recorded  this 
ceremony  in  the  following  Unci»:  -^ 

«*  Last  ¥aleiit]ne»  the  day  when  binU  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutiuil  chir|iiags  find; 
I  early  rose,  just  at  the  hreuk  of  day, 
Before  the  sun  hud  chas^M  the  stars  away; 
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which  the  gifts  of  Valentines  have  heen  noticed  by  Moresin  ^,  to 
modern  times  ;  and  we  may  add  a  trait,  not  now  observed,  perhaps, 
on  t!ie  authority  of  an  old  English  ballad,  in  which  the  lasses  are 
directed  to  pray  cross-iegged  to  Saint  Valentine^  for  good  luck*  f 

It  was  a  usage  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  its  object  laudable  and 
useful,  for  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages,  tluring  the  summer- 
season,  to  meet  after  sunset,  in  the  streets,  and  for  the  wealthier  sort 
to  recreate  themselves  and  their  poorer  friends  with  banquets  and 
bonefires*  Of  this  custom  Stowe  has  left  us  a  pleasing  account: — **  In 
the  moneths  of  June,  and  July,"  he  relates,  "  on  the  Vigiles  of  festi- 
val! dayes,  and  on  the  same  festival!  dayes  in  the  evenings,  after  the 
sun-setting,  there  were  usually  made  bonefires  in  the  streets,  every 
man  bestowing  wood  or  labour  towards  them*  The  wealthier  sort 
also  before  their  dores,  neere  to  the  said  bonefires,  would  set  out 
tables  on  the  vigiles,  furnished  with  sweet  bread,  and  good  drink, 
and  on  the  festivall  dayes  with  nieates  and  drinks  plentifully,  where- 
unto  they  would  invite  their  neighbours  and  passengers  also  to  sit^ 
and  be  merry  with  them  in  great  familiarity,  praysing  God  for  his 
benefits  bestowed  on  them.  These  were  called  bonefires,  as  well  of 
amity  amongst  neighbours,  that  beeing  before  at  controversie,  were 
there  by  the  labour  of  others  reconciled,  and  made  of  bitter  enemies, 
loving  friends  j  as  also  for  the  virtue  that  a  great  fire  hath,  to  purge 


Afield  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  shoald  housewives  do), 
Thee^rsi  I  spied,  and  ihejirsi  s^wain  we  see 
In  spite  of  fortune  s/tall  our  tme  Lave  beJ* 

*  **  Et  vere  ad  Valcntini  festum  a  viris  habent  foeminae  niuner%  et  alio  temporis  viris 
dantiir."      Moresini  Deprav.  Relig.  16D* 

f  Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii,  p,  258. — **  I  have  found  cntjiiestionable 
authority,'*  remarks  Jlr.  Brandy  **  to  evince  that  the  custom  of  chusing  Valentines  was  a 
sport  practised  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry  in  England  as  early  as  the  year  1476/*  Brand 
apud  Ellis,  vol.!,  p.  1-8. 

The  authority  alluded  to  by  Mr,  Brand,  is  a  letter,  in  Fcnn's  Paston  Letters,  vol.  ii. 
p*2li,,  dated  February  1476* 
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and  leaping  over  the  flames,  **  each  on  his  departure  snatching  a  fire- 
brand of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  whilst  the  rest  was  scattered  to 
the  wind,  in  order  that  it  might  disperse  every  evil  as  it  dispersed 
the  ashes/*  ^' 

Many  other  superstitions,  however,  than  those  mentioned  by 
Googe,  were  practised  on  this  mysterious  eve.  To  one  of  the  most 
important  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the 
Fourth^  where  Gadshill  says  of  himself  and  company,  *'  We  have  the 
receipt  of  feni-seed^  we  walk  invisibie,^^  f  Jonson  and  Fletcher  have 
also  ascribed  the  same  wonderful  property  to  this  plant,  the  first  in 
his  New  Inn , 


«  I  had 


No  medicine^  Sir,  to  go  invisible, 
^ojern-sced  in  my  pocket ;"  % 

the  second  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn^  — 


"  had  you  Gyges'  ring. 

Or  the  herb  that  gives  invisibility  ?**  § 

It  was  the  belief  of  our  credulous  ancestors,  that  the  ferti-seed 
became  visible  only  on  St<  John's  Eve,  and  at  the  precise  moment 
of  the  birth  of  the  Saint  j  that  it  was  under  the  peculiar  protection 
of  the  Queen  of  Faery,  and  that  on  this  awful  eight,    the  most 


*  **  L'origine  de  ce  feu  que  tant  de  nations  conservent  encore,  et  qoi  se  perd  dans 
Fantiquite,  est  tres  simple.  Cetoit  un  feu  de  joie  aliume  au  moment  oil  Tannee  commen- 
^oit ;  car  la  premiere  de  toutes  les  Annes,  la  plus  ancienne  done  on  oit  quelque  eonnois* 
sance,  s'ouvroit  au  mois  de  Juin.  — 

"  Ces  feux-de-joic  etoicnt  accompagn^s  en  meme  terns  de  Voeux  et  de  sacrifices  pour  la 
prospcrite  de  peuples  et  des  biens  de  la  terre:  on  dansoit  aussi  autour  de  ce  feu;  car 
ya-t*il  quelque  fete  sans  danse  ?  et  les  plus  agiles  santotent  par  dessus*  En  se  retirant^ 
chacun  enipartoit  un  tison  plus  ou  nioins  grand,  et  le  reste  etoit  jette  au  vent,  afin  quUl 
emportat  tout  malheur  com  me  il  eniportoit  ces  cendres."     Hist,  d'Hercule,  p,  203, 

f  Reeirs  Shakspeare,  vol.  xi,  p.  249.  act  ii,  sc.  3, 

f  Jon  son's.  Works,  act  L  sc.  6. 

j  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*g  Works  apud  Col  man. 
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tremendous  conflicts  took  place,  for  its  possession,  between  sorcerers 
and  spirits ;  for 

**  Tlie  wond^rous  one-night  seeding  feme," 

as  Browne  calls  it  ^,  was  conceived  not  only  to  confer  invmbiiiiy  at 
pleasure^  on  those  who  succeeded  in  procuring  it,  but  it  was  also 
esteemed  of  sovereign  potency  in  the  fabrication  of  charms  and  in- 
cantations. Those,  therefore,  who  were  addicted  to  the  arts  of 
magic,  and  possessed  sufficient  courage  for  the  enterprise,  w^ere 
believed  to  watch  in  solitude  during  tliis  solemn  period,  in  order 
that  they  might  seize  the  seed  on  the  instant  of  its  appearance- 

Tlie  achievement,  however,  was  accompanied  with  great  danger ; 
for  if  the  adventurer  were  not  protected  by  spells  of  mighty  power, 
he  was  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  demons  and  spirits,  who  envied 
him  the  possession  of  the  plant,  and  who  generally  took  care  that 
he  should  lose  either  his  life  or  his  labour  in  the  attempt  **  A 
person  who  went  to  gather  it,  reported  that  the  spirits  whisked  by 
his  ears,  and  sometimes  struck  his  hat,  and  other  parts  of  his  body ; 
and  at  length,  when  he  thought  he  had  got  a  good  quantity  of  it, 
and  secured  it  in  papers  and  a  box,  when  he  came  home,  he  found 
both  empty/*  -f 

Another  superstition,  of  a  nature  highly  impressive  and  terrible, 
consists  in  the  idea  that  any  person  fasting  on  Afidmmmer^Evey  and 
sitting  in  the  church-porch,  will  at  midnight  see  the  spirits  of  those 
who  are  to  die  in  the  parish  during  that  year,  approach  and  knock 
at  the  churcli  door,  precisely  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  are 
doomed  to  depart.  It  is  related,  by  the  author  of  Fandemormim^ 
that  one  of  the  company  of  watchers,  on  this  night,  having  fallen 
into  a  profound  sleep,  his  ghost  or  spirit,  whilst  he  lay  in  this  state, 
was  seen  by  the  rest  of  his  companions,  knocking  at  the  church- 
door.  I 

♦  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  vi-  p.  28L     Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  2. 
t  GroFe's  Provincial  Glossary,  p.  299*         J  Ibid.  p.  2B5. 
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Of  these  wild  traditions  of  the  "  olden  time**  CoUiiis  has  made  a 
most  striking  use  in  his  Ode  to  Fear :  — 

«  Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  tbee  o'eraVd, 
In  that  til  rice- hallow'd  eve,  abroad, 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  believe. 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave ; 
And  gobh'ns  haunt,  from  fire,  or  fen, 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men  !" 

The   observance  of   Midstmrnier-Eve  by   rejoicings,    spells,   and 
charms,  has  continued  until  within  these  fifty  years,  especially  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland.     Bourn^  in 
1725,  tells  us,  that  "on  the  Eve  of   St  John  Baptist,  commonly 
called  Midsummer- Eve  J  it  is  usual  in  the  most  of  country  places,  and 
also  here  and  there  in  towns  and  cities,  for  both  old  and  young  to 
meet  together,  and  be  merry  over  a  large  fire,  which  is  made  in  the 
open   street.      Over  this  they  fi-equently  leap  and  play  at  various 
games,  such  as  running,  wrestling,  dancing,  &c.     But  this  is  generally 
the  exercise  of  the  younger  sort ;  for  the  old  ones,  for  the  most  part, 
sit  by  as  spectators,  and  enjoy  themselves  and  their  bottle.      And 
.  thus  they  spend  their  time  till  mid-night,  and  sometimes  tiU  cock- 
crow *  ;**  and  Borlase,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall,  about  thirty  years 
later,  states,  that  "  the  Cornish  make  bonefires  in  every  village  on 
the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist's  and  St  Peter's  Days."  f 

It  was  a  common  superstition  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  for 
two  centuries  preceding  him,  that  the  future  husband  or  wife  might 
be  discovered  on  this  Eve  or  on  St,  Agnes'  night,  by  due  fasting  and 


•  Bourne's  Antiquitiesj  p.  301. 

j  Stowe  also  mentions,  that  bonefires  and  rejoicings  were  observed  on  the  Eve  of 
St.  Peter  and  Pan!  the  Apostles;  he  gives  likewise  a  curiotm  accounl:  of  the  Marckitig 
Watchci  which  liad  been  regularly  kept  on  Mid&uimner-Eve,  time  out  of  mind,  by  the 
citizens  of  London  and  other  large  towns ;  bnt  these  had  ceased  before  the  age  of  Sha]&- 
speare,  the  last  having  been  appointed  by  Sir  John  Gresham,  in  1548,  though  an  attempt 
was  made  to  procure  their  revival,  by  John  Montgomery  in  1585,  who  published  a  book 
on  the  subject,  dedicated  to  Sir  Tbos.  Pullison,  then  Lord  Mayor ;  this  offer  however  did 
not  succeed. 

u  u  2 
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by  certain  ceremonies  j  tlius,  if  a  maiden^  fasting  on  Midsummer^Eve, 
laid  a  clean  cloth  at  midnight,  with  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  and  sate 
down,  with  the  street  door  open,  the  person  whom  she  is  fated  to 
marry  will  enter  the  room,  fill  the  glass,  drink  to  her,  bow  and 
retire,  *  A  similar  effect,  as  to  the  visionary  appearance  of  the 
destined  bridegroom,  was  supposed  to  follow  the  sowing  of  hemp- 
seed  on  this  night,  either  in  the  field  or  church-yard.  Mr.  Strutt, 
depicting  the  manners  of  the  fitleenth  century,  has  given  this  latter 
superstition,  from  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  witch,  in  the  following 
rhymes :  — 

**  Around  the  church  see  that  yon  go. 
With  kirtle  white  and  girdle  blue, 
At  miduight  thrice,  and  Iieiiipseed  sow ; 
Calling  upon  your  lovei-  true. 

Thus  shalt  thou  say  ; 
These  seeds  I  sow :  swift  let  them  grow. 
Till  he,  who  must  my  husband  be, 
Shall  follow  me  and  mow  :*'  f 

a  charm  whieh  appears  to  have  been  in  vogue  even  in  the  time  of 
Gay,  who>  in  his  Shepherd's  Week,  makes  Hobnelia  say, — 

"  At  ei^e  last  fnithummcr  no  isleep  I  souglitj 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hempseed  brought ; 
I  scattered  round  the  seed  on  every  side, 
And  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried, 
**  This  hemp  seed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow, 
"WTxo  shall  my  true-love  he,  the  crop  shall  mow." 
I  straight  look'd  back,  and  if  my  eyes  speak  truth. 
With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth.*' 

The  Spell,  line  27 , 

Another  mode,  whicli  prevailed  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  of 
procuring  spiilar  information  on  this  festival,  through  the  medium 
of  dreams,  consisted  in  digging  for  what  was   called  the  plantain 


*  Grose's  Provincial  Glossary,  p*  285, 
f  Quechhoo-Hall,  vol  L  p*  136, 
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coal ;  the  search  was  to  commence  exactly  at  noon,  and  the  material, 
when  found,  to  he  placed  on  the  pillow  at  niglit*  Of  a  wild-goose 
expedition  of  this  kind  Aubrey  reports  himself  to  have  been  a 
spectator.  "  The  last  snmmer/'  says  he,  "  on  the  day  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  1694,  I  accidentally  was  walking  in  the  pasture  behind 
Montague-house :  it  was  twelve  o'clock.  I  saw  there  about  two  or 
three  and  twenty  young  women,  most  of  them  well  habited,  on  their 
knees,  very  busy,  as  if  they  had  been  weeding.  I  coidd  not  pre- 
sently learn  what  the  matter  was  ;  at  last,  a  young  man  told  me  that 
they  were  looking  for  a  coal  under  the  root  of  a  plantain,  to  put 
under  their  lieads  that  night,  and  they  should  dream  who  would  be 
their  husbands :  it  was  to  be  found  that  day  and  hour.'*  He  adds, 
"  the  women  have  several  magical  secrets  handed  down  to  them  by 
tradition  for  this  purpose,  as,  on  St.  Agnes'  night,  21st  January,  take  a 
row  of  pins,  and  pull  out  every  one  one  after  another,  saying  a 
paternoster,  or  *  our  father,'  sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve,  and  you  will 
dream  of  him  or  her  you  shall  marry  ^;"  spells  to  which  Ben  Jonson 
alludes,  when  he  says,  — 

"  On  sweet  St.  Agues'  night 

Please  you  with  the  prom  is' d  sight ; 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers/*  f 

That  it  was  the  custom,  in  Elizabeth's  and  James's  days,  to  tell 
tales  or  perform  plays  and  masques  on  Christmas-Eve,  on  Twelfth 
Night,  and  on  Midmmmer'Eve^  may  be  drawn  from  the  thamas  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  masques  of  Jonson.  The  Midsummer''AlgIii^s 
Uream  of  the  former,  appears  to  have  been  so  called,  because  its 
exhibition  was  to  take  place  on  that  night,  lor  the  time  of  act  ton  of 
the  piece  itself,  is  the  vigil  of  May- Day,  as  is  that  of  the  Winter  h 
Tale  the  period  of  sheep-shearing.  It  is  probable  also,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
has  observed,  tliat  Shakspeare  might  have  been  influenced  in  his 
choice  of  the  fanciful  machinery  of  this  play,  by  the  recollection  of 


Aubrey's  Mi^ellanies,  p,  103. 


f  Jonson's  Works,  fol  edit.  vdU. 
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the  proverb  attiiched  to  the  season,  and  which  he  has  himself  intro^ 
diiMd  in  the  Tuelftk-Night^  where  Olivia  remarks  of  MalvoUoV 
apparent  distraction,  that  it  "  is  a  very  Mkhummer  madneu^;^  an 
adage  founded  on  the  common  opinion,  that  the  brain,  being  heated 
by  the  intensity  of  the  aun's  rays,  was  more  susceptible  of  those 
flights  of  imagination  which  border  on  insanity,  than  at  any  otlier 
period  of  the  year. 

Tlie  next  season  distinguished  by  any  very  remarkable  tincture  of 
the  popular  creed,  is  Michaelmas,,  or  the  Feast  of  St*  Michael  and 
All  Angels.  When  ever  this  day  comes,  says  Bourne,  "  it  brings 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  old  opinion  of  Tutelar  Angeh^ 
that  every  man  has  his  Guardian  Angel ;  that  is  one  particular  angel 
who  attends  him  tVom  his  coming  in,  till  his  going  out  of  life,  who 
guides  him  through  the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  strives  as  much 
as  he  can,  to  bring  him  to  heaven/'  ^ 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  their  occasional 
interference  with  the  aflfeirs  of  man,  is  an  old  opimmi^  cannot  be 
denied.  It  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  article  of  the  patriarchal  creed ;  for  from 
the  Book  of  Job,  perhaps  the  oldest  which  exists,  may  be  drawn  not 
only  the  doctrine  of  the  ministration  of  angels,  but  that  of  their 
division  into  certain  distinct  orders,  such  as  angels,  intercessors, 
destroyers,  &c.  |  With  this  general  information  we  ought  to  have 
been  content:  but  superstition  has  been  busy  in  promulgating 
hierarchies,  the  offspring  of  its  own  heated  imagination  ;  in  mi- 
nutely ascertaining  the  numbers  and  offices  of  angels  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  ;  and  in  naming  antl  appropriating  certain  of  them  as  the 
guardians  and  protectors  of  kingdoms,  cities,  families,  and  individuals. 
Tlie  raythologies  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Greece,  abound  with  these 
arbitrary  arrangements  ;  Hesiod  declares  that  tlie  angels  appointed  to 


*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voL  v,  p.  359.  act  iii.  sc.  4. 
f  Bourne's  Antiquities,  p.  320,  321, 
X  Vide  Job,  chap,  xxxlii.  v.  22, 23. 
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watcli  over  the  earth,  amount  exactly  to  thirty-thousand*;  and 
Plato  divides  the  world  of  spirits  good  and  bad  into  nine  classes,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  some  of  the  philosophising  Christians. 
The  angelic  hierarchy  of  Dionysius,  however,  is  the  one  usually 
adopted ;  he  professes  to  interfere  only  with  good  spirits,  and  divides 
his  angels,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Plato,  into  nine  orders  ;  the  first 
he  terms  seraphim^  the  second  cherubim^  the  tliird  thrones^  the  fourth 
dominatwm^  the  fifth  virtues,  the  sixth  powers  the  seventh  prin- 
cipaliHeSj  the  eighth  archangek,  and  the  ninth  angels,  f  Not  content 
with  this  he  goes  still  farther,  and  has  assigned  to  every  country,  and 
almost  to  every  person  of  eminence,  a  peculiar  angel,  thus  to  Adam 
he  gives  Razael;  to  Ahraliam,  Zakiel;  to  Isaiah,  Raphael ;  to  Jacob, 
Peliel ;  to  Moses,  Metratony  &c,,  speaking,  as  Calvin  observ^^s,  not  aa 
if  by  report,  but  as  though  he  had  slipped  down  from  heaven,  and 
told  of  the  things  which  he  had  seen  there.  X 

Of  this  systematic  hierarchy  the  greater  jwrtion  formed*  during 
the  age  of  Shakspeare,  and  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  an 
important  part  of  the  popular  creed,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  an 
inspection  of  Scot  on  Witchcraft  in  1584,  Hey  wood's  Hier  archie  of 
the  Blessed  Angelkj  their  Names^  Orders^  and  Offices,  in  1635,  and 
from  Burton's  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  which,  though  first  published 
in  1617,  continued  to  re-appear  in  frequent  editions  until  the  close  of 
tlie  seventeenth  century. 


*  Opera  ct  Dies,   vol,  i*  24G, 

f  Dionys.  in  Caelest.  Hierarch.  cap.  ix.  x* 

t  Calv,  Lib.  liistiL  L  c,  xiv.  It  is  worthy  of  roirmrk,  that  Reginuld  Scot,  from  \vho6e 
Discoverie  of  Wiiclwrqft^  p*  500.,  this  account  of  the  hierarchy  of  Dionysius  is  taken,  has 
brought  forward  a  passage  from  his  kinsman  Edward  Decring,  whicli  broaclies  the  satne 
doctrine  as  that  held  by  Biijhop  Horsley  in  the  last  ©erinou  which  he  ever  wrote.  *^  If  you 
read  Deering,"  says  Scot,  **  upon  the  first  chapter  to  the  Hebrues,  you  shall  see  this 
matter  (tlie  angelic  tlieory  of  Dionysius)  notabUe  handleJ ;  where  he  saith,  that  whensoever 
archmigell  is  meniioned  in  the  Scriptures  it  sigmfiefk  our  savimir  Christy  and  no  crea/ureJ* 
p.  501.  —  Now  in  the  sermon  alluded  to  by  Horsley,  the  text  of  which  is  Daii.  iv,  17.j  he 
affirmg,  that  the  term  **  Michael,"  or  "  Michael  the  Archangel,"  wherever  it  occurs,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  name  for  our  Saviour.     Vide  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p*  376. 
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The  doctrine  of  Guardian  Angels,  as  appropriated  to  individuals, 
more  especially  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  Shak spear e  and 
!iis  contemporaries  ;  an  idea  pleasing  to  tlie  human  mind,  though, 
in  the  opinion  ol  the  most  acute  theologians,  not  virarranted  by  Scrip- 
ture ;  where  only  the  general  ministry  of  angels  is  recorded ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  collect  of  the  day,  in  our  admirable  Liturgy,  merely 
refers  to,  and  prays  for,  such  general  interference  in  our  behalf 

Tlie  assignment  of  a  good  angel,  or  of  a  good  and  bad  angel  to 
every  individual,  as  soon  as  created,  is  supported  by  the  English 
Lavaterus  in  1572,  and  recorded  as  the  general  ol>ject  of  belief,  by 
the  rational  Scot,  in  his  interesting  discourse  on  spirits. 

**  Sahit  Herome  in  his  Commentaries,**  says  Lavaterus,  "  and 
other  fathers  do  conclude,  that  God  doth  assigne  unto  every  soule 
assoone  as  he  createth  him  his  peculiar  Angell,  which  taketh  care 
of  him.  But  whether  that  every  one  of  the  elect  have  hys  proper 
angell,  or  many  angells  be  appoynted  unto  him,  it  is  not  expresly 
sette  foorth,  yet  this  is  most  sure  and  certayne,  that  God  hath 
given  his  angells  in  charge  to  have  regard  and  care  over  us.  Daniel 
witnesseth  in  his  tenth  chapter,  that  angells  have  also  charge  of 
kingdomes,  by  whom  God  keepeth  and  protecteth  them,  and  hin- 
dreth  the  wicked  counsels  of  the  devil!.  It  may  be  proved  by  many 
places  of  the  Scripture,  that  all  Christian  men  have  not  only  one 
angell,  but  also  many,  whonie  God  imployeth  to  their  service.  In 
the  34  psalm  it  is  sayde,  the  angell  of  the  I^orde  pitcheth 
his  tentes  rounde  about  them  whiche  feare  the  Lorde,  and  helpeth 
them  :  which  ought  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  it  is  also  at  this  daye, 
albeit  we  see  them  not.  We  reade  that  they  appearing  in  sundrve 
shapes,  have  admonished  menne,  have  comforted  them,  defended 
them,  delivered  them  from  daunger,  and  also  punished  the  wicked. 
Touching  this  matter,  there  are  plentiful  examples,  whiche  are  not 
needefuU  to  be  repeated  in  this  place.  Somtimes  they  have  eyther 
appeared  in  sleep,  or  in  manner  of  visions,  and  sometimes  they  have 
perfourmed  their  office,  by  some  internall  operations  :  as  when  a 
man's  mynde  foresheweth  him,  that  a  thing  shall  so  happen,  and 
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after  it  happeneth  so  In  deede,  which  thjiig  I  suppose  is  doone  by 
God,  through  the  minesterie  of  angells.  Angells  for  the  most  part 
take  upon  them  the  shapes  of  men,  wherein  they  appeared*  * 

"  Monsieur  Bodin,  M.  Mai.  and  manie  other  papists,"  observes 
Scot,  who  gives  us  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  angels,  **  gather 
upon  the  seventh  of  Daniel,  that  there  are  just  ten  millians  of  angels 
in  heaven.     Manie  saie  that  angels  are  not  by  nature,  but  by  office. 
Finallie,  it  were  infinite  to  shew  the  absurd  and  curious  collections 
hereabout.     I  for  my  part  thinke  with  Calvine,  that  angels  are  crear 
tures  of  God ;  though   Moses  spake   nothing  of  their  creation,  who 
onelie  applied  himselle  to  the  capacitie  of  the  common  people,  reciting 
nothing  but  things  seene-     And  I  saie  further  with  him,  that  they 
are  heavenlie  spirits,  whose  ministration  and  service  God  useth :  and 
in  that  respect  are  called  angels.     I  saie  yet  againe  with  him,  that  it 
is  verie  certaine,  that  they  have  no  shape  at  all ;  for  they  are  spirits, 
who  never  have  anie :  and  finallie,  I  saie  with  him,  tliat  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  the  capacitie  of  our  wit,   dooth  not  in  vaine   paint   out 
angels  unto  us  with  wings  ;  bicause  we  should  conceive,  that  they 
are  readie  swifllie  to  succour  us*     And  certeinlie  ail   the  sounder 
divines  doo  conceive  and  give  out,  that  both  the  names  and  also 
the  number  of  angels  are  set  downe  in  the  Scripture  by  the  Holie- 
ghost,  in   termes    to  make  us  understand  the   great nesse  and  the 
manner  of  their  messages;  which   (I  saie)  are  either  expounded  by 
the  number  of  angels,  or  signified  by  their  names. 

**  Furthermore,  the  schoole  doctors  affirme,  that  foure  of  the 
superior  orders  of  angels  never  take  anie  forme  or  shape  of  bodies, 
neither  are  sent  of  anie  arrand  at  anie  time.  As  for  archangels,  they 
are  sent  onlie  about  great  and  secret  matters ;  and  angels  are  com- 
mon hacknies  about  everie  trifle ;  and  that  these  can  take  w^hat  shape 
or  bodie  they  list:  marie  they  never  take  the  forme  of  women  or 
children-  Item,  they  saie  that  angels  take  most  terrible  shapes  :  for 
Gabriel  appeared  to  Marie^  when  he  saluted  hir,  facte  rutilante^  veste 
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•  Of  Ghosteg  and  Spirites  walking  by  nyght,  p,  160,161. 
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ipitfti6ili»  aspectu  terribili^  &c. :  that  is,  with  a 
I  IMlM  CMMMMiBceii  shining  attirei  wonderfull  gesture,  and  a  tlrediiill 
VJM^^  &c»  *  hath  betne  long^  and  continueth  yet  a  constant  opinion^ 
m4  mitk  mmm^  the  papists ;  btit  among  others  also^  that  everie  man  hath 
M%ImI  kilSk^  oi  the  time  of  his  nativilie^  a  good  angeli  and  a  bad.  For 
llllt  wllllil  tliere  b  no  reason  in  nature,  nor  authoritie  in  Scripture. 
Fw  iwt  oiw  angell,  but  all  the  angels  are  said  to  rejoise  more  of  one 
^HUiverli  than  of  ninetie  and  nine  just.  Neither  did  one  onlie  angel 
fHIYtHe  l*aaftrus  into  Abraham's  bosome.  And  therefore  I  conckide 
H^li  ralviue,  that  he  which  referreth  to  one  angel,  the  care  that 
iU^  huth  to  everie  one  of  us,  dooth  liimselfe  great  wrong."  * 

'IHvnl  Shakspeare  embraced  the  doctrine  common  in  his  age,  which 
Miignu  to  every  individual,  at  his  birth,  a  good  and  bad  angel,  an 
lilt^tt  highly  poetical  in  itself,  and  therefore  acceptable  to  a  fervid 
tmiigination,  is  evident  from  the  following  remarkable  passages  : 

**  There  is  a  good  angel  about  liim  —  but  the  devil  out-bids  him  too,"  f 

**  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like  his  ill  angel,"  J 

"  Thy  daemon,  that*ft  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unraatchable, 
Where  Caesai-'s  is  not;  but  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o*erpowered 


I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him ; 
But,  he  away,  'tis  noble;"  } 

and  in  Macbeth  the  same  imagery  is  repeated  — 

"  near  him. 


My  genius  is  rebuk'd  ;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony*s  was  by  C»sar*s."  |] 


•  Scot**  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  505, 506, 

\   Kced'fi  Shakspeare,  vol,  xii.  [J.  10%     Henry  IV.  Part  ii.  act  ii.  sc.  4* 

(   Ibid.  vol.  xii.  p.  36.     Henry  IV.  Part  ii.  act  i-  sc.  2. 

^  Ibid,  vol.  xvii.  p,  94,  95.    Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

II   Ibid.  voL  X.  p.  149. 
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These  Hnes  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Macbeth^  which  are 
founded  on  a  passage  in  North's  Plutarch,  where  the  soothsayer  says 
to  Antony,  **  thy  Demon,  (that  is  to  say,  the  good  angell  and  spirit 
that  keepeth  thee)  is  affraied  of  his,"  sufficiently  prove  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  a  good  and  evil  angel  is  immediately 
drawn  from  the  belief  of  Pagan  antiquity  in  the  agency  of  good  and 
evil  genii,  a  dogma  to  whicli  we  know  their  greatest  philosophers 
were  addicted,  as  is  apparent  from  the  Demon  of  Socrates. 

Of  the  general,  and  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  patriarchal,  doctrine 
of  the  ministry  of  angels,  no  poet  has  made  so  admirable  an  use  as 
Milton,  who  tells  us,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  that 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep, 
All  these,  with  ceaseless  praise,  his  works  behold. 
Both  day  and  night-     How  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  wc  heard 
Celestial  voices,  through  the  midnight  air, 
Sole  or  responsive  to  each  other'i  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator!  oft,  in  bands, 
While  they  keep  watch  j  or,  nightly  walking  round, 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd ;  tlieir  aongs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven."  * 

• 

We  must  be  permitted  to  obsen^e,  in  this  place,  that  Dr.  Horsley 
has,  with  great  propriety,  drawn  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
full-formed  hierarchy  of  fancifid  theologians,  and  the  Scripture-account 
of  angehc  agency ;  while  he  reprobates  the  one,  he  supports  the 
other ;  "  those,'*  says  he,  **  who  broached  tliis  doctrine  (of  an  hierarchy 
of  angels  governing  this  world)  could  tell  us  exactly  how  many  orders 
there  are,  and  how  many  angels  in  each  order ;  that  the  different 
orders  have  their  different  departments  in  government  assigned  to 
them ;  some,  constantly  attending  in  the  presence  of  God,  form  his 
cabinet  council ;  others  are  his  provincial  governors  i  every  kingdom 


*  Book  iv*  line  67  ?• 
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Some  saidled  a  «he»ape^  all  gratbed  into  green. 

Some  hobland  on  a  hemp  stalk,  hovard  to  the  hight, 

The  king  of  Pharie  and  his  court,  with  the  elf  queen, 
With  many  elfish  incubus  was  ridand  that  night ;"  "* 

I 

and  in  the  ballad  called  Youn^  Tamlane,  whose  antiquity  is  ascer- 
tained from  being  noticed  in  the  Complaint  of  Scotland,  the  chief 
incident  of  the  story  is  the  recovery  of  Tamlane  from  the  power  of 
the  fairies  on  this  holy  eve :  — 

*^  This  night  is  Hallowe'en,  Janet ; 
The  mom  is  Hallowday ; 
And,  gin  ye  dare  your  true  love  win. 
Ye  have  nae  time  to  stay. 

The  night  It  is  good  Hallowein, 

When  fiury  folk  will  ride ; 
And  they,  that  wad  their  true  love. win, 

At  MUes  Cross  they  maun  bide."  f 

It  is  still  recorded  by  tradition,  relates  Mr.  Scott,  that  "  the  wife 
of  a  farmer  in  Lothian  having  been  carried  off  by  the  fairies,  she, 
during  the  year  of  probation,  repeatedly  appeared  on  Swiday,  in  the 
midst  of  her  children,  combing  their  hair.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
she  was  accosted  by  her  husband ;  when  she  related  to  him  the  unfor- 
tunate event  which  had  separated  them,  instructed  him  by  what 
means  he  might  win  her,  and  exhorted  him  to  exert  all  his  courage, 
since  her  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  depended  on  the  success  of 
his  attempt  The  farmer,  who  ardently  loved  his  wife,  set  out  on 
Hallowe'en,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  plot  of  furze,  waited  impatiently 
for  the  procession  of  the  fairies.  At  the  ringing  of  the  fairy  bridles, 
and  the  wild  unearthly  sound  which  accompanied  the  cavalcade, 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  suffered  the  ghostly  train  to  pass  by 
without  interruption.  When  the  last  had  rode  past,  the  whole  troop 
vanished,  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter  and  exultation ;  among  which 

•  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
t  Ibid.  voLii.  p.  238. 
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mony  a  maid  ;  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow ;  if  in  the  empty  dishj  it  fore- 
told, with  equal  certainty,  no  marriage  at  all.  This  ceremony  was  to 
be  repeated  three  times,  and  every  time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes 
was  to  be  altered.  * 

Such  are  the  various  superstitions  which  were  formerly  observed  at 
peculiar  periods  of  the  year,  and  which  still  maintain  a  certain  portion 
of  credit  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England. 
To  the  catalogue  of  Saints' thus  loaded  with  the  rites  of  popular  credu- 
lity, may  be  added  one  whose  celebrity  seems  to  be  entirely  founded 
on  the  casual  notice  of  ShaTtspeare,  In  his  Tragedy  of  King  Lear^ 
Edgar  introduces  St  Withold  as  an  opponent,  and  a  protector  against 
the  assaults,  of  that  formidable  Incubus,  the  Night-mare :  — 

**  Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  ivold ; 
He  met  the  Night-mare,  and  her  nine-fold ; 
Bid  her  alight^ 
And  her  troth  plight, 
And,  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee  !"  f 

Warburton  informs  us,  that  this  agency  of  the  Saint  is  taken  from 
a  story  of  him  in  his  legend,  and  that  he  was  thence  invoked  as  the 
patron  saint  against  the  distemper,  called  the  night-mare  j  but 
Mr,  Tyrwhitt  declares,  that  he  could  not  find  this  adventure  in  the 
common  legends  of  St  Vitalis,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  synonymous 
with  St,  Withold  It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare  took  the  hint,  for 
the  ascription  of  this  achievement  to  Withold,  from  Scot's  Discoverie 
of  Witchcraft,  where  a  similar  power  is  attributed  to  St*  George. 
That  writer,  after  mentioning  that  there  are  magical  cures  for  the 
night-mare,  gives  the  foUowing  as  an  example :  — 

**  St.  George,  S.  George,  our  ladies  knight, 
He  walkt  by  daie,  so  did  he  by  night  ; 
Until  1  such  time  as  he  hir  found, 
He  hir  beat  and  he  hir  bound. 


•  Burns*s  Works,  Curne'e  edit,  vol  iii.  p.  12G*  et  seq. 
t  Reed's  Sbakspeai-c,  vol.  xvii*  p*  472 — 474. 
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he  plainly  discovered  the  voice  oi  his  wife,  lamenting  that  he  had  lost 
her  for  ever."  * 

Numerous  Iiave  been  the  ceremonies,  spells,  and  charms,  which 
formerly  distinguished  AH- Hallo w-Eve^  In  England,  except  in  a 
few  remote  places  in  the  North,  they  have  ceased  to  be  observed  for 
the ,  last  half  century ;  but  in  the  West  of  Scotland  they  are  still 
retained  with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration,  as  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  inimitable  poem  of  Burns,  eotitletl  Halloween^  which,  in  a  vein 
of  exquisite  poetry  and  genuine  humour,  minutely  details  the  various 
superstitions,  whicli  have  been  practised  on  this  night  from  time 
imniemoriaL  Of  these,  as  including  all  which  prevailed  in  England, 
and  which  were,  in  a  great  degree,  common  to  both  countries,  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  we  shall  give  a  few  sketches,  nearly  in  the  words 
of  Burns,  as  annexed  in  the  notes  to  his  poem,  merely  observing  that 
one  of  the  spells,  that  of  sowing  hemp-seed,  is  omitted,  as  having 
been  already  described  among  the  rites  of  Midsummer-Eve- 

The  ^nt  ceremony  of  Hallow-Eve  consisted  in  the  lads  and  lasses 
pulling  each  a  stock,  or  plant  of  kail  Tliey  were  to  go  out,  hand  in 
hand,  with  eyes  shut,  and  to  pull  the  first  they  met  with.  Its  being 
big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  was  prophetic  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells  —  the  husband  or  wife.  If  any 
yirdy  or  earth,  stuck  to  the  root,  that  was  considered  as  the  tocher, 
oi  fortune  j  and  tlie  taste  of  the  custoc,  that  is,  tlie  heart  of  the  stem, 
was  deemed  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and  disposition.  Lastly, 
the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their  ordinary  appellation,  the  runts,  were 
placed  somewhere  above  the  head  of  the  door;  and  the  Christian 
names  of  the  people  whom  chance  brought  into  the  liouse,  were, 
according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  run/.?,  the  names  in  question* 

In  the  s€C07id,  the  lasses  were  to  go  to  the  barn-yard,  and  pull  each, 
at  three  several  times,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wanted  tlie 
top'picMe,  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  party  in  question 
would  come  to  the  marriage-bed  any  thing  but  a  maid. 


**  ScoU*»  Minstrelsy,  vol.ii,  p.  ^21,  222. 
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The  third  depended  on  the  hurning  of  nuts,  and  was  a  favourite 
charm  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  A  lad  and  lass  were  named 
to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  laid  them  in  the  fire,  and  accordingly 
as  they  burnt  quietly  together,  or  started  from  beside  each  other,  the 
course  and  issue  of  the  courtship  were  to  be  determined. 

In  the  foufih^  success  could  only  be  obtained  by  strictly  adhering 
to  the  following  directions.  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  /a/«,  and, 
darkling,  throw  into  the  pot^  a  clue  of  blue  yarn  ;  wind  it  in  a  new  clue 
off  the  old  one :  and,  towards  the  latter  end,  something  will  hold  tlie 
thread  ;  demand,  who  holds  it  ?  and  an  answer  will  be  returned  from 
the  kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  christian  and  sirname  of  your  future 
spouse. 

To  perform  the ^fth,  you  were  to  take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a 
looking-glass  ;  you  were  then  to  eat  an  apple  before  it,  combing  your 
hair  all  the  time ;  when  the  face  of  your  conjugal  companion,  to  be, 
will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peeping  over  your  shoulder. 

The  sixth  was  likewise  a  soHtary  charm,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
go  aione  and  nnperceived  to  the  bufm,  and  open  both  doors,  taking  them 
oiF  the  hinges,  if  possible,  least  the  beings  about  to  appear,  should  shut 
the  doors,  and  do  you  some  mischief  Then  you  were  to  take  the 
machine  used  in  winnowing  the  corn,  and  go  through  all  the  attitudes 
of  letting  down  the  grain  against  the  wind;  and  on  the  third  repe- 
tition of  this  ceremony,  an  apparition  would  be  seen  passing  through 
the  barn,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  botli  the 
figure  of  your  future  companion  for  life,  and  also  the  appearance  or 
retinue,  marking  the  employment  or  station  in  life. 

To  secure  an  effective  result  from  the  seventh^  you  were  ordered  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a  Bear-stack^  and  fathom 
it  three  times  round  ;  when  during  the  last  fathom  of  the  last  time, 
you  would  be  sure  to  catch  in  your  arms  the  appearance  of  your 
destined  yoke-fellow. 

In  order  to  carry  the  eighth  into  execution,  one  or  more  were  in- 
joined  to  seek  a  south  running  spring  or  ri\adet,  where  **  three  lairds 
lands  meet,*'  and  to  dip  into  it  the  left  shirt-sleeve.     You  were  then 
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Untill  hlr  troth  she  to  him  plight. 

She  would  not  come  to  hir  {him)  that  night:"  • 

a  form  which  is  quoted  nearly  verbatim,  and  professedly  as  a  nio^ht- 
spell,  in  the  Momieur  Thmnas  of  Fletcher,  j^  It  should  be  observed, 
that  the  influence  over  incubi  ascribed  by  our  poet  to  St.  Witliold,  lias 


♦  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p,  87- 

f  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  apnd  Cohnan, 

It  would  appear  from  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Sliakapeare,  that  he  con&idered  St, 
Witliold  as  commanding  thhjhmale  incubus  to  alight  fron\  those  she  was  riding  and 
tormeiittng;  but  Fuseli  and  Darwin,  in  their  delineations,  appear  to  have  mounted  a  mak 
fiend,  or  incubus,  on  ker  back,  who  descending  from  his  steed,  sate  on  the  breasts  of  those 
whom  he  had  selected  for  his  victims.  The  person itications  of  the  painter  and  tlic  modern 
poet  are  forcibly  drawn  and  highly  terrific:  — 

<*  So  on  his  Nightmare  tlirough  the  evening  fog 
Flits  the  squab  Fiend  o'er  fen,  and  lake,  and  bog; 
Seeks  some  Jo\e-vvilder*d  Maid  with  sleep  oppressed, 
AUghts,  and  grinning  sits  upon  her  breast. 
-- —  Such  as  of  late  amid  the  murky  sky 
Was  roark'd  by  Fuseli*s  poetic  eye; 
Whose  daring  tints,  witii  Shakspeare's  liappiest  grace, 
Gave  to  the  airy  phantom  form  and  place  — 
Back  o'er  her  pillow  sinks  her  blushing  head, 
Her  snow-white  limbs  hang  helpless  from  the  bed  ; 
Wliile  with  quick  sighs,  and  suffocative  breath, 
Her  interruptetl  heart-pidse  swims  in  death, 

llien  shrieks  of  captur'd  towms,  and  widow's  tears, 

Pale  lovers  strelch'd  upon  their  blood-stain*d  biers, 
The  headlong  precipice  that  thwarts  her  flight. 
The  trackless  desert,  the  cold  starless  night, 
And  stern-eye'd  Murderer  with  his  knife  behind. 
In  dread  succession  agonize  her  mind. 
O'er  her  fair  limbs  convulsive  tremors  fleet, 
Start  in  her  hands,  and  struggle  in  her  feet ; 
In  vain  to  scream  with  quivering  lips  she  tries, 
And  strains  in  palsj^d  lids  her  tremulous  eyes ; 
In  vain  she  wHis  to  run,  fly,  swim,  walk,  creep ; 
The  Will  presides  not  in  the  bower  of  Sleep. 

On  her  fair  bosom  pits  the  Demon- Ape 

Erect,  and  balances  his  bloated  shape ; 
Rolls  in  their  marble  orbs  his  Gorgon-eyes, 
And  drinks  with  leatlicru  cars  her  tender  cries.'* 

Botanic  Garden,  4to-  edit,  p,  101^ — 103. 
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exclaims  Andromache*;  while  Romeo  declares, 

"  My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand."  f 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  precursors  of  misfortune  that  the  poet  has  availed 
himself  of  their  supposed  influence  as  omens  of  future  fate.  There 
are  few  passages  in  his  dramas  more  terrific  than  the  dreams  of 
Richard  the  Third  and  Clarence ;  the  latter,  especially,  is  replete 
with  the  most  fearful  imagery,  and  makes  the  blood  run  chill  with 
horror. 

Drnmoniacal  voices  and  shrieks^  or  monitory  intiniatiofis  and  appear- 
ances from  the  tutelary  genius  of  a  family,  were  likewise  imagined  to 
precede  the  deaths  of  important  individuals ;  a  superstition  to  which 
Shakspeare  alludes  in  the  following  lines  from  his  Trmlm  and 
Cressida : 

**  TVoiL     Hark  !  you  ore  calPd  :  Some  say,  the  Genius  so 
Cries,  Cojne !  to  him  that  instantly  must  die."  % 

This  superstition  was  formerly  very  prevalent  in  England,  and  still 
prevails  in  several  districts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Howell  tells  us,  that  he  saw  at  a 
lapidary's  in  1632,  a  monumental  stone,  prepared  for  four  persons  of 
the  nameof  Oxenham,  before  the  death  of  each  of  whom,  the  inscrip- 
tion stated  a  white  bird  to  have  appeared  and  fluttered  around  the 
bed,  while  the  patient  was  in  the  last  agony  § ;  and  Glanville, 
remarks  Mr.  Scott,  mentions  one  family,  the  members  of  which 
received  this  solemn  sign  by  music,  the  sound  of  which  floated  from 
the  family-residence,  and  seemed  to  die  in  a  neighbouring  ||  wood* 
It  is  related,  that  several  of  the  great  Highland  families  are  accus^ 
tomed  to  receive  intimations  of  approaching  fate  by  domestic  spirits 


*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xv.  p.  448, 
t  Ibid,  vol,  XX.  p,  225*    Act  v.  sc.  1 . 
J  Ibid,  vol.  XV.  p.  395,    Act  iv.  sc.  4. 
J  Familiar  Letters,  edit.  1726.  p.  247. 
II  Lady  of  the  Lake,  p.  348. 
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she,  chanced,  during  their  abode  in  Ireland,  to  visit  a  friend,  the 
head  of  a  sept,  who  resided  in  his  ancient  baronial  castle,  surrounded 
with  a  moat.  At  midnight,  she  was  awakened  by  a  ghastly  and 
supernatural  scream,  and  looking  out  of  bed,  beheld,  by  the  moon- 
light, a  female  face  and  part  of  the  form,  hovering  at  the  window. 
The  distance  from  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  the 
moat,  excluded  the  possibility  that  what  she  beheld  was  of  this  world. 
The  face  was  that  of  a  young  and  rather  handsome  woman,  but  pale, 
and  the  hair,  which  was  reddish,  loose  and  dishevelled.  The  dress, 
which  Lady  Fanshaw's  terror  did  not  prevent  her  remarking  accu- 
rately, was  that  of  the  ancient  Irish.  This  apparition  continued  to 
exhibit  itself  for  some  time,  and  then  vanished  with  two  shrieks 
similar  to  that  which  had  first  excited  Lady  Fanshaw's  attention.  In 
the  morning,  with  infinite  terror,  she  communicated  to  her  host  what 
she  had  witnessed,  and  found  him  prepared  not  only  to  credit,  but  to 
account  for  the  apparition.  *  A  near  relation  of  my  family,'  said  he, 
*  expired  last  night  in  tliis  castle*  We  disguised  our  certain  expecta- 
tion of  the  event  from  you,  lest  it  should  throw  a  cloud  over  the 
cheerful  reception  which  was  your  due.  Now,  before  such  an  event 
happens  in  this  family  and  castle,  the  female  spectre  whom  you  have 
seen  always  is  visible.  She  is  believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  woman  of 
inferior  rank,  whom  one  of  my  ancestors  degraded  himself  by  marry- 
ing, and  whom  afterwards,  to  expiate  the  dishonour  done  to  his 
family,  he  caused  to  be  drowned  in  the  castle  moat*  **  * 

Another  set  of  omens  predictive  of  disaster,  supernatural  agency, 
and  death,  was  drawn  fi-om  the  appearances  of  lights,  tapers,  and 
fires.  When  a  flame  was  seen  by  night  resting  on  the  tops  of  soldiers' 
lances,  or  playing  and  leaping  by  fits  among  the  masts  and  sails  of  a 
ship,  it  was  deemed  the  presage  of  misfortune ;  of  defeat  in  battle  in 
the  one  instance,  and  of  destruction  by  tempest  in  the  other*  As  the 
forerunner  of  a  storm,  Shakspeare  has  introduced  it  in  his  Tempest^ 
where  Ariel  says, — 


•  Lady  of  ihc  Lake,  p.  348. 
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ingi***  In  Northumberland  the  fancied  appearance  of  the  corpse- 
light  was  termed  seeing  the  Waff  (the  blast  or  spirit)  of  the  person 
whose  deadi  was  to  take  place. 

In  Wales  this  superstition  was  formerly  so  general,  especially  in 
the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke,  that  scarcely 
any  individual  was  supposed  to  die  without  the  previous  signal  of  a 
corpse-candle.  Mr.  Davis,  a  Welshman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baxter, 
observes,  that  "  they  are  called  candles,  from,  their  resemblance,  not 
of  the  body  of  the  candle,  but  the  fire ;  because  that  fire  doth  as  much 
resemble  material  candle-lights,  as  eggs  do  eggs :  saving  that  in  their 
journey,  these  candles  are  sometimes  visible,  and  sometimes  disappear; 
especially  if  any  one  comes  near  to  them,  or  in  the  way  to  meet 
them.  On  these  occasions  they  vanish,  but  presently  appear  again 
behind  the  observer,  and  hold  on  their  coursa  If  a  little  candle  is 
seen,  of  a  pale  or  bluish  colour,  then  follows  the  corpse,  either  of  an 
abortive,  or  some  infant ;  if  a  large  one,  then  the  corpse  of  some  one 
come  to  age.  If  there  be  seen  two,  three,  or  more,  of  different  sizes, 
— some  big,  some  small, — then  shall  so  many  corpses  pass  together, 
and  of  such  ages  or  d^ees.  If  two  candles  come  from  different 
places,  and  be  seen  to  meet,  the  corpses  will  do  the  same ;  and  if  any 
of  these  candles  be  seen  to  turn  aside,  through  some  bye-path  leading 
to  the  church,  the  following  corpse  will  be  found  to  take  exactly  the 
same  way."  -f- 

Among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  likewise,  the  same  species  of 
omen  was  so  implicitly  credited,  that  it  has  continued  in  force  even 
to  the  present  day.  Of  this  Mrs.  Grant  has  given  us,  in  one  of  her 
ingenious  essays,  a  most  remarkable  instance,  and  on  the  authority, 
too,  of  a  very  pious  and  sensible  clergyman,  who  was  accustomed, 
she  says,  ^<  to  go  forth  and  meditate  at  even  ;  and  this  solitary  walk 
he  always  directed  to  his  churchyard,  which  was  situated  in  a  shaded 
spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  river.     There,  in  a  dusky  October  evening. 


•  Of  Ghosies  and  SpiritCT,  1572.  p.  79. 

t  Vide  Grose's  Provincial  Glossary,  article  Popular  Superstitions,  p.  282, 283. 
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their  profession  of  fortune-telling,  Scot  thus  speaks  in  his  thirteentli 
book  :  ~  "  The  Aegyptians  juggling  witchcraft  or  sortilegie  standeth 
much  in  fast  or  looser  whereof  though  I  have  written  somewliat 
generallie  already  (p*  197),  yet  having  such  opportiinitie  I  will  here 
shew  some  of  their  particular  feats  ;  not  treating  of  their  common 
tricks  which  is  so  tedious,  nor  of  their  fm^tune'teUmg  w^hich  is  so 
impious ;  and  yet  both  of  tliem  meere  cousenages/'  *  He  then 
describes  two  games  of  fast  and  loose ;  one  with  a  handkerchief,  and 
the  other  with  whip  cords  and  beads ;  but  as  these  much  resemble 
the  modern  trick  of  pricking  at  the  belt  or  girdle f  explained  by  Sir 
X  Hawkins,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  just  quoted  from  our  poet,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  notice  them  further  in  this  place. 

To  palmistrf/f  indeed,  or  the  art  of  Divinafion  by  the  lines  of  the 
handf  Shakspeare  has  allotted  a  great  part  of  the  second  scene,  in  the 
first  act,  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  no  doubt  induced  to  this  by  the 
topographical  situation  of  the  opening  characters,  the  play  com- 
mencing at  Alexandria  in  Egypt- 
He  has  also  occasionally  adverted  in  other  dramas  to  the  multitude 
of  charnis,  spells^  and  periapts  which  were  in  use  in  his  time ;  and  he 
makes  La  Pucelle,  in  accordance  with  the  necromantic  powers  attri- 
buted to  her,  solemnly  invoke  their  assistance  — 

•*  Now  help,   ye  cbarming  spells,  and  periapts ;"  f 

but  as,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  Scot,  he  who  "  should  go  about  to 
recite  all  charmes,  would  take  an  infinite  worke  in  hand  |,'*  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  an  enumeration,  from  this  scarce  and  curious  writer, 
of  the  evils  and  the  powers,  against,  and  for,  which,  these  charms, 
were  sought ;  and  shall  then  add  a  few  specimens  of  their  nature, 
force,  and  composition.  It  appears  that  they  were  eagerly  enquired 
after  in  the  first  place  against  burning,  drowning,  pestilence,  sword. 


*  Dicoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  336* 

f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol  xiii.  p.  152.     First  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  act  v,  sc.  3. 

t  Diftcoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p,  279. 
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and  famine,  against  thieves,  spirits,  witches>  and  diseases,  and  of  the 
last  class,  especially  against  the  venom  of  serpents,  scorpions  and 
olher  reptiles,  the  epilepsy,  tlie  king's  evil,  and  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog  J  and  in  the  second,  to  enable  the  wearer  to  release  a  woman  in 
travailt  to  conjure  a  tliorn  out  of  any  member,  or  a  bone  out  of  the 
throat,  to  open  all  locks  and  doors,  to  know  what  is  said  and  done 
behind  our  backs,  to  endure  the  severest  tortures  without  shrinking, 
&c,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  of  these  charms,  was  a  periapt  or 
tablet,  called  an  Agnus  Del  This,  which  was  ordered  to  be  constantly 
worn  round  the  neck,  consisted  of  a  little  cake,  liaving  the  impression 
of  a  lamb  carrybig  a  fiag  on  one  side,  and  Christ's  head  on  the  other ; 
and  in  the  centre  a  concavity  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  written  on  fine  paper,  in  a  very  small 
character.  It  was  a  spell  potent  to  protect  the  wearer  against  thunder 
and  lightning,  fire  and  water,  sin,  pestilence,  and  the  perils  of  child- 
birth. ^ 

A  chami  against  shot,  or  a  waistcoat  of  proof,  was  thus  to  be  ob- 
tained:—  '*  On  Christmas  dale  at  night,  a  thread  must  be  sponne  of 
flax,  by  a  little  virgine  girle,  in  the  name  of  the  divell :  and  it  must 
be  by  hir  woven,  and  also  wrought  with  the  needle.  In  the  brest  or 
forepart  thereof  must  be  made  with  needle  worke  two  heads ;  on  the 
head  at  the  right  side  must  be  a  hat,  and  a  long  beard ;  the  left  head 
must  have  on  a  crowne,  and  it  must  be  so  horrible,  that  it  maie 
resemble  Belzebub,  and  on  each  side  of  the  wastcote  must  be  made  a 
crosse,"  f 

That  some  of  these  spells,  however,  were  not  carried  into  execution 
with  quite  so  much  ease,  as  the  two  we  have  just  transcribed,  will  be 
evident  from  the  directions  annexed  to  the  following,  entitled  a  charm 
for  one  possessed :  "  The  possessed  bodie  must  go  upon  his  or  hir 
knees  to  the  church,  how  far  re  soever  it  be  off  from  their  lodging ; 
and  so  must  creepe  without  going  out  of  the  waie,  being  the  common 


^  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p*  230.  270, 
t  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  231. 
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high  waie,  in  that  sort,  how  fowle  and  durtie  soever  the  same  be ;  or 
whatsoever  lie  in  the  waie,  not  shunning  anie  thing  whatsoever,  untill 
he  come  to  the  church,  where  he  must  heare  masse  devoutliej  and 
then  followeth  recoveries"  * 

It  appears,  notwithstanding,  that,  even  among  the  old  women  of 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  there  could  be  found  some  who,  while  they 
profited  by,  coidd,  at  the  same  time,  despise,  the  credulity  of  their 
neighbours,  "  An  old  woman,"  says  Scot,  "  that  healed  all  diseases 
of  cattell  (for  the  which  she  never  tooke  any  reward  but  a  penie  and 
a  loafe)  being  seriouslie  examined  by  what  words  she  brought  these 
things  to  passe,  confessed  that  after  she  had  touched  the  aicke  creature, 
she  alwaies  departed  immediatlie ;  saieng  : 

*<  My  loafe  in  my  lap, 

my  penle  m  my  pursse; 
Thou  art  never  the  better, 
and  I  am  never  the  wursse."  f 

The  same  author,  after  relating  the  terrible  curse  or  charm  of  St. 
Adelbert  against  thieves,  facetiously  adds,  —  **  But  I  will  answer  this 
cruell  cursse  with  another  cursse  farre  more  mild  and  civill,  performed 
by  as  honest  a  man  (I  dare  saie)  as  he  that  made  the  other,  — 

^*  So  it  was,  that  a  certeine  sir  John,  with  some  of  his  companie, 
once  went  abroad  a  jetting,  and  in  a  moone  light  evening  robbed  a 
millers  weire,  and  stole  all  his  eeles*  The  poore  miller  made  his  mone 
to  sir  John  hiniselfe,  who  willed  him  to  be  quiet ;  for  he  would  so 
cursse  the  theefe,  and  all  his  confederates,  with  bell,  booke  andcandeU, 
that  they  should  have  small  joy  of  their  fish.  And  therefore  the  next 
sundaie,  sir  John  got  him  to  the  pulpit,  with  his  surplisse  on  his  backe, 
and  his  stole  about  his  necke,  and  pronounced  these  words  following 
in  the  audience  of  the  people. 

All  you  that  have  stolne  the  miller's  eeles, 
Laudate  Dominum  de  ccelis^ 


Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p*  217. 


t  Ibid.  p.  245, 
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A  more  distinct  allusion  to  tlie  sanative  virtue  of*  precious  stones,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  simile  in  As  You  Like  If : 

«  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 

Which,  like  the  toadj  ogly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head/*  * 

This  stone  or  jewel  was  supposed  to  secure  the  possessor  from  the 
effects  of  poison,  and  to  be,  likewise,  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  stone* 

These  important  effects  are  ascribed  to  it  by  numerous  writers  of 
Shakspeare's  time,  —  by  Gesner  f  ;  by  Batman  J  ;  by  Maplett  §  j  by 
Fenton  ||  j  by  Lupton  H  ;  by  Topsell,  and,  subsequently,  by  Fuller.  ' 
It  even  formed,  very  early  indeed,  a  part  of  medical  treatment ;  for 
Lloyd,  in  his  Treamre  of  helth^  recommends  its  exhibition  for  the 
stone,  and  orders  it,  after  having  been  sfampt,  to  be  **  geven  to  the 
pacyent  to  drinke  in  warme  wine*  * 

To  the  Bezoar  stone  also  was  attributed  great  potency  in  expelling 
the  plague  and  other  pestilential  diseases ;  and  Gesner  has  given  it  an 
origin  even  more  marvellous  than  the  cures  for  which  it  has  been 
celebrated  ;  **  when  the  hart  is  sick,"  says  he,  "  and  hath  eaten  many 
serpents  for  his  recoverie,  he  is  brought  unto  so  great  a  heate,  that  he 
hasteth  to  the  water,  and  there  covereth  his  body  unto  the  very  eares 
and  eyes,  at  which  time  distilleth  many  teares  from  which  the  (Bezoar) 
stone  is  gendered.'*  * 

The  Belmmites  or  hag-stones,  perforated  flints  hung  up  at  the  bed's 
head,  to  prevent  the  night-mare,  or  in  stables  to  secure  the  horses 


Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  viiL  p.  1?!.     Act  ii,  sc  L 
f  De  Quadrup*  Ovip,,  p.  ^5* 

X  Batman  uppon  Barthalome  his  booke  De  proprietatibus  rerum,  1582,  fol.   article 
Botrax, 
§  A  Green  Forest,  or  a  Natural  Histoiy,  1567* 
II  Secrete  Wonders  of  Nature,  4to.  1569. 
%  First  Book  of  Notable  Things,  4to, 

'  Topsell's  History  of  Serpents,  1608.  foL,  p.  188,  and  FuUer^s  Church  HMory,pa5L 
'  Printed  by  Copland,  but  without  date,   12mo* 
^  Quoted  by  Batman  on  Bartholomc,  L.  xviii.  c.  30. 
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from  being  hag-ridden,  and  their  manes  elf-knotted,  were,  at  this 
period,  in  common  use*  To  one  of  the  superstitious  evils  against 
which  it  was  held  as  a  protective,  Shakspeare  alludes,  in  liis  Boftteo 
and  Juliet^  where  Mercutio  exclaims  — 


*«  This  19  that  very  Mub 


7%fl/  phis  the  manes  qf  horses  in  the  night 


"  ♦ 


**  It  was  believed/'  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  commenting  O!^  this  passage, 
**  that  certain  malignant  spirits  whose  delight  was  to  wander  in  groves 
and  pleasant  places,  assumed  occasionally  the  likenesses  of  women 
clothed  in  white  ;  that  in  this  character  they  sometimes  haunted 
stables  in  the  night-time,  carrying  in  their  hands  tapei-s  of  wax,  w^hich 
they  dropped  on  the  horses*  manes,  thereby  plaiting  them  in  inextri- 
(vable  knots,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  poor  animals  and  vexation 
of  their  masters,  These  hags  are  mentioned  in  the  works  of  William 
of  Auvergne,  bishop  of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  a 
very  uncommon  old  print  by  Hans  Burgmair  relating  to  this  subject, 
A  witch  enters  the  stable  with  a  lighted  torch  j  and,  previously  to  the 
operation  of  entangling  the  horse's  mane,  practises  her  enchantments 
on  the  groom,  who  is  lying  asleep  on  his  back,  and  apparently  in- 
fluenced by  the  nigbt-mare.'*  f 

Tlie  most  copious  account  of  the  preservative  and  curative  virtues 
which  credulity  has  ascribed  to  precious  stones,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
pages  of  Reginald  Scot,  who  appears  Taithfully  and  minutely  to  have  re- 
corded the  superstitions  of  his  day,  "  An  Agat  (they  saie)  hath  vertne 
against  the  biting  of  scorpions  or  serpents.  It  is  wTitten  (but  I  will 
not  stand  to  it)  that  it  maketh  a  man  eloquent,  and  procureth  the 
favour  of  princes ;  yea,  that  the  fume  thereof  dooth  turn  awaie  tem- 
pests. Alectorius  is  a  stone  about  the  bignesse  of  a  beane,  as  cleer^ 
M  the  christall,  taken  out  of  a  cocks  bellie  which  hath  been  gelt  or 
made  a  capon  foui'e  yeares.     If  it  be  held  in  ones  mouth,  it  assnageth 


*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xx,  p,  59.      Act  i*  sc.  4, 

f  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol,  ii,  p,  180, 181, 
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thirst,  it  maketh  the  liusband  to  love  the  wife,  and  the  bearer  invin- 
cible:  Chelidonius  is  a  stone  taken  out  of  a   swallowe,  which 

cureth  melancholie :  howbeit,  some  authors  saie,  it  is  the  hearbe 
whereby  the  swallowes  recover  the  sight  of  their  yoong,  even  if  their 
eies  be  picked  out  with  an  instrument.  Geranites  is  taken  oet  of  a 
crane,  and  Draconites  out  of  a  dragon*  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
such  stones  must  be  taken  out  of  the  bellies  of  the  serpents,  beasts,  or 
birds,  (wherein  they  are)  whiles  they  live:  otherwise,  they  vanish 
awaie  with  the  life,  and  so  they  reteine  the  vertues  of  those  starres 
under  which  they  are.  Amethysus  maketh  a  droonken  man  sober, 
and  refresheth  the  wit  The  corall  preserveth  such  as  beare  it  from 
fascination  or  bewitching,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  hanged  about 
children's  necks.  But  from  whence  that  superstition  is  derived,  and 
who  invented  the  lie,  I  knowe  not :  but  I  see  how  redie  the  people 
are  to  give  credit  thereunto,  by  the  multitude  of  coralls  that  waie  em- 
ploied  Heliotropius  stancheth  bloud,  driveth  awaie  poisons,  pre- 
serveth health:  yea,  and  some  write  tiiat  it  provoketh  raine,  and 
darkeneth  the  sunne,  suffering  not  him  that  beareth  it  to  be  abused. 
Hyacinthus  dooth  all  that  the  other  dooth,  and  also  preserveth  from 
lightening,  Dinothera  hanged  about  the  necke,  collar,  or  yoke  of 
any  creature,  tameth  it  presentlie.  A  Topase  healeth  the  lunatike 
person  of  his  passion  of  lunacie,  Aitites,  if  it  be  shaken,  soundeth  as 
if  there  were  a  little  stone  in  the  bellie  thereof:  it  is  good  for  the 
falling  sicknesse,  and  to  prevent  untimelie  birth.  Chalcedonius 
maketh  the  bearer  luckie  in  lawe,  quickeneth  the  power  of  the  bodie, 
and  is  of  force  also  against  the  illusions  of  the  divell,  and  phantasticall 
cogitations  arising  of  melancholie.  Corneolus  mitigateth  the  heate  of 
the  mind,  and  qualifieth  malice,  it  stancheth  bloudie  fluxes.  Iris 
helpeth  a  woman  to  speedie  deliverance,  and  maketh  rainebowes  to 
appeere,  A  Saphire  preserveth  the  members,  and  maketh  them  livelie, 
and  helpeth  agues  and  gowts,  and  sufFereth  not  the  bearer  to  be  afraid : 
it  hath  vertue  against  venome,  and  staieth  bleeding  at  the  nose,  being 
often  put  thereto,  A  Smarag  is  good  for  the  eiesight,  and  maketh 
one  rich  and  eloquent.      Mephis  (as  Aaron  and  Hermes  report  out  of 
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Albert  us  Magnus)  being  broken  into  powder,  and  droonke  with  water, 
maketh  insensibilitie  of  torture-  Heereby  you  may  understand,  tliat 
as  God  hath  bestowed  upon  these  stones,  and  such  other  like  bodies, 
most  excellent  and  woonderfull  vertues :  so  according  to  the  abun- 
dance of  humane  superstitions  and  folJies  j  manie  ascribe  unto  them 
either  more  virtues,  or  others  than  they  have.'*  * 

This  passage  has  been  closely  imitated  by  Drayton,  in  the  ninth 
Nymphal  of  his  Muse's  Elysium  |  ;  he  has  made,  however,  some 
additions  to  the  catalogue,  one  of  which  we  liave  already  noticed,  and 
another  will  be  shortly  quoted. 

Virtues  of  a  kind  equally  miraculous  were  attributed  to  bones  and 
horns  ;  thus  Scot  tells  us,  that  a  bone  taken  out  of  a  carp's  head 
staunches  blood ;  that,  the  bone  in  a  liare's  foot  mitigates  the  cramp^ 
and  that  tlie  unicorn's  horn  is  inestimable  X  ;  and  were  we  to  «iume- 
rate  the  wonders  performed  by  herbs,  we  irdght  fill  a  volume.  Many 
of  them,  indeed,  were  considered  of  such  potency  as  to  render  the 
persons  who  rightly  used  them,  either  invisible  or  invulnerable,  and^ 
therefore,  to  those  who  were  engaged  to  fight  a  l^al  duel,  an  oath 
was  administered,  purporting  **  that  they  had  ne  charrae,  ne  herbe 
0£  vertiie**  about  them. 

Several  diseases  were  held  to  be  incurable,  by  ordinary  means  j 
such  as  wens,  warts,  the  king's  evil,  agues,  rickets,  and  ruptmes ;  and 
the  remedies  which  were  adopted  present  a  most  deplorable  instance 
of  human  folly.  Tumours  were  to  be  dispelled  by  stroking  them  nine 
times  with  a  dead  man's  hand,  and  the  evil  by  the  royal  touch,  a 
miraculous  power  supposed  to  have  been  first  exercised  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  to  have  been  since  hereditary  in  the  royal  line,  at 
least  to  the  period  of  the  decease  of  Queen  Anne.  Of  the  discharge 
of  this  important  function  by  the  Confessor,  and  of  its  regal  descent, 
our  poet  has  left  us  a  pretty  accurate  description  :  — 


*  DtBcaverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  295—295. 
f  Chalmers*9  English  Poets,  vol  iv,  p,  465* 
t  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p,  305* 
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loi^itudtnaUy^  andh  liie  &M8ed  child,  being  stripped  naked,  was 
pu:»^ed»  with   iht*  head  tbremostt  tJirice  through   the  fissure.     The 
MMHUided  tree  was  then  drawn  together  with  a  cord  so  as  to  unite  it 
perfecllVt  and  as  the  tree  healed,  the  child  was  to  acquire  health  and 
HtitHigth.     The  same  result  followed  if  the  child  crept  through  a  stone 
perforated  by  some  operation  of  Nature  ;  of  stones  of  this  kind  there 
*MDe  some  instances  in  Cornwall,  and  Mr,  Borlase  tells  us,  in  his  His- 
tory of  that  County,  that  there  was  one  of  this  description  in  the 
parish  of  Marden,  which  had  a  perforation  through  it  fourteen  inches 
III  diameter,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  cures  on  those  who  ventured, 
under  these  complaints,  to  travel  through  its  healing  aperture. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathetic  indications  and  cures  was  very  prevalent 
ihu'ing  the  era  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  is  repeatedly  insisted  upon 
bv  liie  writers  of  that  age.  One  of  the  most  generally  credited  of 
ibiWe  was,  that  a  murdered  body  bled  upon  the  touch  or  approach  of 
the  murderer ;  an  idea  which  has  not  only  been  adopted  by  our  elder 
tmrda  as  poetically  striking,  but  has  been  adduced,  as  a  truth,  by  some 
lif  our  very  grave  writers  in  prose.  Among  the  Dramatists  it  will  be 
iufflcient  to  produce  Shakspeare,  who  represents  the  coi-pse  of  Henry 
the  SiKth  as  bleeding  on  the  approach  of  the  Tyrant  Richard  :  — 

'*  O,  gentlemen,  see,  &ee  !  dead  Henry*s  wounds 
Open  their  congeard  mouths^  and  bleed  afresh  1 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity ; 
For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwelli ; 
Thy  deedj  inhuman  and  unnatural. 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural ;"  * 

t4tul   Drayton  seems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  same  preter- 
nttlinal  effect ;  for  he  informs  us  in  his  forty  sixth  Idea^  that, 

**  In  making  trial  of  a  murther  wrought^ 
If  the  vile  actors  of  the  heinous  deed, 


li<9id*i  Shakspeare,  voL  xiv.  p.  285.    Richard  the  Third,  act  L  sc  2. 
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One  of  the  most  fantastic  sympathies  which  yet  lingers  in  the 
popular  creeds  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  when  a  person  is  seized 
with  a  sudden  shivering,  some  one  is  walking  over  his  future  grave. 
**  Probably,*'  remarks  Mr*  Grose,  *^  all  persons  ai'e  not  subject  to  this 
sensation ;  otherwise  the  inhabitants  of  those  parishes,  whose  burial 
grounds  lie  in  the  common  tbot-path,  would  live  in  one  continual  fit 
of  shaking."  * 

Of  all  the  modes  of  sympathetic  credidity,  however,  none  was 
more  prevalent  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  than  that  which  pre- 
tended to  the  cure  of  wounds  and  diseases;  no  stronger  proof, 
indeed,  can  be  given  of  tlie  credulity  of  that  age,  than  that  Bacon  was 
a  believer  in  the  sympathetic  cure  of  warts  i  >  and,  with  James  and 
his  court,  in  the  efficiiby  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  sympathetic  powder* 
To  this  far-famed  medicine,  the  secret  of  which  King  James  obtained 
from  Sir  Kenelm,  it  \$  said,  by  the  Knight  himselfi  in  his  Discoui'se 
on  Sympathy,  that  Mr*  James  Howel,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Letters,  was  indebted  for  a  cure,  when  his  hand  was  severely  wounded 
in  endeavouring  to  part  two  of  his  friends  engaged  in  a  dual.  The 
King,  out  of  regard  to  Howel,  sent  him  his  own  surgeon  ;  but  a  gan- 
grene being  apprehended,  from  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  the 
sufferer  was  induced  to  apply  to  Sir  Kenelm,  of  whose  mode  of 
treatment  he  had  heard  the  most  wonderful  accounts. 

**  I  asked  him,"  relates  EKgby,  '*  for  any  thing  that  had  the  blood 
upon  it ;  so  he  presently  sent  for  his  garter,  wherewith  his  hand  was 
first  bound ;  and  as  I  called  for  a  bason  of  water,  as  if  I  would  wash 
my  hands,  I  took  a  handfull  of  powder  of  vitriol,  which  I  had  in  my 
study,  and  presently  dissolved  it.  As  soon  as  the  bloody  gaiter  was 
brought  me,  I  put  it  within  the  bason,  observing  in  the  intCTim,  what 
Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  talking  with  a  gentleman  in  a  comer  of  my 
chamber,  not  regarding  at  all  what  I  was  doing  j  but  he  started  sud- 
denly as  if  he  had  found  some  strange  alteration  in  himself.     1  asked 


^ 


•  Grose's  Provincial  Glossan,  p.  291* 

t  Vide  Bacon'i  Natural  History,  Century  x.  No.  997,MS» 
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admiration,  if  they  stroke  the  sworde  upwards  with  their  fingers, 
the  partte  shall  feele  no  paine :  whereas  if  they  drawe  their  finger 
downewards  thereupon,  the  partie  wounded  shall  feele  intoUefable 
paine,"* 

Independent  of  the  superstitions  which  we  have  thus  classed 
under  distinct  heads,  there  remain  several  to  be  noticed,  not  clearly 
referrible  to  any  part  of  the  above  arrangement ;  but  which  cannot 
with  propriety  be  omitted*  These  may,  therefore,  be  collected 
under  tlie  term  misceli-aneous,  which  will  be  found  to  include  many 
curious  particulars,  in  no  slight  degree  illustrative  of  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

In  the  Tempest,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  the  poet 
represents  Prospero  and  Ariel  setting  on  spirits,  in  the  shape  of 
hounds,  to  hunt  Stephano  and  Trinculo,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
noise  of  hunters  is  heard,  -f  This  species  of  diabolical  or  spectral 
chase  was  a  popular  article  of  belief,  and  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to 
in  many  of  the  numerous  books  which  were  written,  during  thiis 
period,  on  devils  and  spectres,  Lavaterus,  treating  of  the  various 
modes  in  which  spirits  act,  says,  "  heereunto  belongeth  those  things 
>vliich  are  reported  touching  the  chasing  or  hunting  of  Divels^  and 
also  of  the  daunces  of  dead  men,  which  are  of  sundrie  sortes.  I 
have  heard  of  some  which  have  avouched,  that  they  have  seene 
them  X ;"  and  in  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Peter  de  Loier's 
Treatise  of  Spectres,  published  in  1605,  a  chase  of  this  kind  is  men- 
tioned under  the  appellation  of  Arthur  s  Chace,  **  which  many,'* 
observes  this  writer,  *'  believe  to  be  in  France,  and  think  that  it  is  a 
kennel  of  black  dogs,  followed  by  unknown  huntsmen,  with  an 
exceeding  great  sound  of  horns,  as  if  it  was  a  very  hunting  of  some 
wild  beast/'  § 


•  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p<  280, 

f  Reed's  Shakspearc,  voL  tv,  p.  116. 

%  Of  Ghostes  and  Spi rites  walking  by  nyght,  p,  96» 

$  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.iv,  p,  146.  note  3^ 
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Of  those,  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Irnagine  howling  f  —  'tis  too  horrible  !*'  * 


*'  I  am  thy  father's  spirit; 


Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  injirest 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away."  f 

Imagery  somewhat  similar  to  tliis  may  be  found  in  the  vulgar 
Latin  version  of  Job  xxiv,  19.  |,  and  in  the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  of 
Dante  §  ;  but  Shakspeare  had  sufficient  authorities  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. An  old  homily,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer,  speaking  of  the 
pains  of  hell,  says  **  the  fyrste  is  fyre  that  ever  brenneth,  and  never 
gyveth  Ughte  ;  the  seconde  is  passying  cold,  that  yf  a  greate  hylle  of 
fyre  were  cast  therein,  it  shold  tome  to  yce  |  ;'*  and  Chaucer,  in  his 
AuembUe  of  Foules^  describing  the  situation  of  souls  in  hell,  declares 
that 

«  breakers  of  the  lawe,  sothe  to  saine, 

And  tickerous  foike,  after  that  they  been  dcde 
Mall  whirle  about  the  worlds  alway  in  paine 
Till  many  a  world  be  passed/'  If 


*  Reed*8  Shakspear^,  vol  vi.  p,  30S— 305, 

f  Reed's  Shaksjii^re,  vol,  xviii.  p,  78- 

I  "  Ad  nimlum  calorem  transeat  ab  aquis  nivium."  In  the  paraphrase  on  Genesis,  by 
Cedmon  the  Saxon  poet,  the  same  iniageiy  may  be  found. 

Of  this  venerable  poet  and  monk^  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  Mr.  Turner 
has  given  us  a  very  interesting  account,  together  with  a  version  of  some  parts  of  his  para- 
phrase.    One  of  these  is  a  picture  of  the  infenial  regions,  in  which  he  says,  — 

**  There  comes  at  last 
the  eastern  wind, 
the  cold  Jrost 
mingling  with  the  fireV* 

Hist,  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  2d  edit, 

4to*  1807,  vol*  it*  P»  309^  et  seq. 
§  Infeiv  c,  ill,  ^B*     Purgat*  c.  Hi.  31, 
|]   Reed's  Shakspearo,  vol.  vi.  p,  505,  note  9. 

^^  f  Chalmerses  English  Poets,  vol.  i,  p.  330. 
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prisoned  in  this  beautiful  planet.  The  culprit  was  generally  suppOMcil 
to  be  the  sinner  recorded  in  Numbers,  chap.  xv.  v.  32.^  who  wan 
found  gathering  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  dayj  a  crime  to  wliicli 
Chaucer  has  added  the  iniquity  of  thcfl;  for  he  describes  this  sin- 
gular inhabitant  as 

<<  Bearing  a  bush  ofthomet  on  bis  backc^ 

Wbich  for  bis  theft  might  clime  no  ner  the  hcvcn/'  * 

The  Italians,  however,  appropriate  this  luminary  for  the  residence  of 
Cain,  and  one  of  their  early  poets  even  speaks  of  the  planet  und^r 
the  term  of  Caino  e  le  $pine.  f  Shakspeare,  with  his  usual  attention  to 
propriety  of  character,  attributes  a  belief  in  this  superstition  to  the? 
monster  Caliban  : 

^  Calib.     Hast  tbou  not  dropped  from  beaTen  ? 

Steph.    Oat  o^tbe  mixm^  I  do  assure  tbee:  I  was  tlie  man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was# 

CaL     I  bare  seen  tbee  in  ber,  and  I  do  adore  thee; 
My  mistress  shewed  me  thee^  thy  dog  and  bosh.^  % 

The  influence  of  the  moon  over  diseasc^s  bodily  and  inti^^lUfctual ; 
its  ^drtue  in  aU  magical  rites ;  \t»  appearances  as  predictive  i$f  evil 
and  good,  and  its  power  over  the  weather  and  over  many  iff  i\ut 
minor  concerns  of  life,  such  as  the  gathenng  of  herbs,  the  kjiiing  rif 
animals  for  the  table,  &c.  &c.  were  much  more  firmly  and  univer^ 
sally  accredited  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  at  present ;  altJkuH^^  we 
must  admit,  that  traces  of  all  these  creduVttieH  may  irt^ill  int  ffmnd ;  znd 
that  in  medical  science,  the  doctrine  of  \unzr  influence  stilly  utu\  to  a 
certain  extent,  perfu^  with  probability,  exiAJh. 

Shakspeare  addresses  the  moon  as  the  ^  sov  ereign  mhArei^  ^jf  true 
melancholy  \  ;^  tells  us,  that  when  ^  s^le  comes  mM^e  near  to  tf$e  earth 
than  ^e  ^as  wontT  %be  ^  makes  men  mad  I  ;^  and  that«  w\ien  iJhe  is 


"  DaoBsr  i  hJentrj^,  ctzx,  xx. 

\  IsmL  rfOL XT^  pu  J22.     Jisautsj mtd  CScfipatn,  wan.  tc !>^ 


people  who$€  heades  appeare  not  above  their  shoulden :  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders,  and  their  mouthes  in  the 
middle  of  their  breasts/' 

With  the  mere  English  scholar,  classical  authority  was  given  to 
these  tales  by  Philemon  Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural 
Historj'  in  1601,  where  are  die  following  descriptions  both  of  the 
Anthropophagi  and  of  the  men  whose  heads  do  f^ron^  beneath  their 
shoulders  :  —  "  The  Anthropophagi  or  eaters  of  man's  flesh  whom  we 
have  placed  about  the  North  pole,  tenne  dales  journey  by  land  above 
the  river  Borysthenes,  use  to  drinke  out  of  the  sculs  of  men's  heads, 
and  to  weare  the  scalpes,  haire  and  all,  in  steed  of  mandelHons  or 
stomachers  before  their  breasts."  *  "  The  Blemmyi,  by  report,  have 
no  heads,  but  mouth  and  eies  both  in  their  breast  f;'*  and  again, 
"  beyond  these  westward,  some  there  bee  without  heads  standing 
upon  their  neckes,  who  carrie  eies  in  their  shoulders."  J 

It  is,  also,  very  probable  that  the  attention  of  Sliakspeare  was  still 
fiirther  drawn  to  these  headless  monsters  by  the  labours  of  the 
engraver  ;  for  in  Este*s  edition  of  Maundeville's  Travels,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  delineate  one  of  these  deformities,  who  is  represented 
with  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  situated  on  the  breast  and  stomach  ; 
and  in  a  translation  of  Ralegh's  Guiana  into  Latin,  by  Hulse,  in 
1599,  a  similar  plate  is  given,  § 

That  our  author  viewed  this  partiality  in  the  public  mind  for 
wonders  and  strange  spectacles,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  and  wa« 
willing  to  seize  an  opportunity  for  ridiculing  the  mania,  appears 
evidait  from  a  passage  in  his  Tempest^  where  Trinculo,  discovering 
Caliban  extended  on  the  ground,  supposes  him  to  be  a  species  of 
fish,  and  observes,  "  Were  I  in  England  now  (as  once  I  was)  and  had 


•  The  Historie  of  the  World.  Commonly  called*  The  Natural  Historie  of  C,  Plinius 
Secimdus.  Translated  into  English  by  Philemon  Holland^  Doctor  iii  Physicke.  Londoni 
printed  by  Adam  Islip.  160L  vohi.  p.  154,  book  vii.  chap.  2, 

t  Holland's  Pliny,  vol  i,  p.  96.  book  v.  chap.  8.  %  Ibid.  p.  156. 

^  The  title  of  this  work  is,  Brevis  et  admiranda  Zkscripiio  Eegm  Gviamsj  auri  aburt- 
datUissimif  in  America,  It  is  accompanied  by  a  map,  engraved  by  Hondius^  on  whidi  are 
drawn  men  hunting,  with  their  heads  beneath  iheir  shoulders. 
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but  this  Jink  painted,  not  a  holida;y  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece 
of  silver :  there  would  this  monster  make  a  man  ;  any  strange  beast 
•   there  makes  a  man  :  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  reheve  a  lame 
beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian,"  * 

Wild  Indians,  curious  JisheSj  and  crocodiles^  seem  to  have  been  sin- 
gularly  numerous  in   London   at  this  epoch,  having  been  brought 
thither  by  several  of  our  enterprising  navigators ;  and  by  those  who 
crowded  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  view  them,  many  supersti- 
tious marv^els  were  connected  with  their  natural  history.     Of  three  or 
four  mvages  which  Frobisher  took  in  his  first  voyage,  one,  we  are 
told,  "  for  very  choler  and  disdain  bit  his  tong  in  twaine  within  his 
mouth  :  notwithstanding  he  died  not  thereof,  but  lived  untill  he  came 
in  Englande,  and  then  he  died  of  colde,  which  he  had  taken  at  sea  f  ;" 
the  survivors,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  were  exhibited  ;  for 
in  the  year  1577,  there  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  "  A    description  of  the   portrayture  and  shape  of  those 
strange  kinde  of  people  which  the  worthic  Mr.  Blartin  Four  hosier 
brought  into  England  in  Ao  1576  $ ;"    and  Mr,   Chalmers  relates, 
that  "  Lord  Southampton,  and  Sir  Francis  Gorges,  engaging  in  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  sent  out,  in  1611,  two  vessels  under  the  command 
of  Harlie,  and  Nicolas,  who  sailed  along  the  New   England  coast, 
where   they  were   sometimes  well,  and   often   ill,  received,  by  the 
natives ;  and  returned  to  England,  in  the  same  year,  with^^^e  savages^ 
on  board.     In  1614,  Captain  Smith  carried  out  to  New  England  one 
of  those  savages,  named  Tantum ;  Captains  Harlie  and  Hopson  trans- 
ported, in  the  same  year,  two  others  of  those  savages,  called  Epenmi^ 
and   MmiQXQet;  one  of  those  savages  adventured  to  the   European 
continent ;    and    the  Jifth  hidian^  of  whom    no    account   is   given, 
we  may  easily  suppose  died  in  London,  and  was  exhibited  for   a 
show/*  § 


•  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  it-  p.  83.    Act  i.  sc*  2, 

f  ¥Toh\%htT^%  First  Voyage  far  the  Discava-ie  of  Catat/a^  4to.   157B. 

I  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voL  iv.  p,  83,  note  y* 

§  Chalmers's  Apology,  p.  586. 

3  D  2 
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We  leai-n  from  a  publication  of  Churchyard's  in  1578,  that  Fro- 
bisher's  crew  fbiind  a  "  straunge  Jish  dead,  that  had  been  caste  from 
the  sea  on  the  shore,  who  had  a  boane  in  his  head  hke  an  Unicorne, 
which  they  brought  awaye,  and  presented  to  our  Prince,  when  thei 
came  home*  j"  and  from  the  Stationers*  Books,  that,  in  1604,  an 
account  was  printed  *'  of  a  monstrous^sA,  that  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  woman  from  lier  waist  npward,  seene  in  the  sea.'*^"  That  the 
credulity  of  the  pubHc  in  EHzabeth's  days  was  remarkably  great  in 
swallowing  the  most  marvellous  details  in  natural  history,  is  proved 
by  a  curious  scene  in  the  *^  City  Match"  of  Jasper  Ma3Tie,  which, 
though  first  acted  in  1639,  refers  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  as  to  a 
period  fertile  in  these  wondrous  exhibition s,  A  set  of  knaves  are 
described  as  hanging  out  the  picture  of  a  strange  fish^  which  they 
affirm  is  the  fifth  they  have  shown  ;  and  the  following  dialogue  takes 
place  relative  to  the  inscription  on  the  place  which  included  the 
monster :  — 

"  Holland.     Pray,  can  you  read  that?  Sir,  I  warrant 
That  tells  where  it  was  caught,  and  what  fish  'tis. 

PlotweU.     Within  this  place  is  ie  be  seen^ 
A  *wonderotis^h.     God  save the  Queen. 

HoL     Amen  !  She  is  my  customer,  and  I 
Have  sold  her  bone-lace  often. 

Bright.     Why  the  Queen  ?  'Tie  writ  the  King* 

Plot*     That  was  to  make  the  rhime. 

Bright,     'Slid,  thou  did'st  read  it  as  twere  some  picture  ol' 
An  Elizabethzfish.**  % 


•  Prayae  and  Reporte  of  Maister  Martyne  Forboisher's  Voyage  to  Meta  Incognita,  &c, 
bl.  L    i2mo*    1578*     Vide  Reed*s  Shakspeare^  vol.  iv.  p,  83,  note  7* 

-(■  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voL  iv,  p.  83.  note  7,  —  The  existence  of  mermaids  has,  withm 
these  few  years*  been  asserted  by  numerous  testimonies ;  some  of  which  are  so  clear, 
minute,  and  respectable,  as  to  stagger  the  most  sceptical  It  is  not  only  possible,  but 
from  the  evidence  alUided  to  it  appears  indeed  somewhat  probable,  that  a  creature  partially 
resembling  the  human  form  exists  in  the  ocean,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  approaches 
so  near  the  shore  as  to  become  an  object  of  wonder  and  superstitious  horror.  The  sea 
round  the  Isle  of  Man  was  formerly  reputed  to  abound  in  these  monsters,  which  were  con-t 
ceived  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  one  malignant,  the  other  benevolent  and  kind. 

%  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  ii,  p.S77$^7^* 
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A  boy  is  then  introduced,  who  sings  a  song  upon  the  fish,  com- 
mencing with  these  Unes : 

"  We  show  no  monstrous  crocodile^ 
Nor  any  prodigy  of  Nile;**  * 

which  again  alludes  to  the  monster-loving  propensities  of  good  Queen 
Bess's  subjects ;  for  Batman  in  his  work  upon  Bartholome,  published 
in  1582,  says, — "  Of  late  years  there  hath  been  brought  into  England, 
the  cases  or  skinnes  of  such  crocodiles^  to  be  seene,  and  much  money 
given  for  the  sight  thereof;  the  policy  of  strangers,"  he  adds,  i^i  the 
spirit  of  Shakspeare,  **  laugh  at  our  folly,  either  that  Ve  are  too 
wealthy,  or  else  that  we  know  not  how  to  bestow  our  money  -f ;"  and 
Bullokar,  in  his  English  Expositor  of  1616,  confirms  the  charge  by 
telling  us,  that  a  dead  crocodile,  *'  but  in  perfect  forme,**  and  nine 
feet  long,  had  lately  been  exhibited  in  London,  a  fact  to  which  he 
annexes  the  following  tradition  :  — *^  It  is  written,*'  he  remarks,  **  that 
he  will  weep  over  a  man's  head  when  he  hath  devoured  the  body, 
and  then  he  will  eat  up  the  head  too.  Wherefore— crocodiles  tears 
signifie  such  tears  as  are  fained,  and  spent  only  with  intent  to  deceive 
or  doe  harme/*|  Of  this  superstition  Shakspeare  has  made  a  poetical 
use  in  two  of  his  dramas ;  Margaret  in  Hermf  VL  Part  2.  complains 
that  Gloucester  beguiles  the  king, 


*'  as  the  mournful  crocodile 

With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  :*'  $ 


and    Othello,    execrating    the   supposed    duplicity    of   Desdemona, 
exclaims, 

**  If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile."  || 


•  Ajicient  British  Drama,  voL  ii,  p.  379. 
f  Batman  upon  Bartholom^  p.  359. 
X  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voL  xix*  p,  449*  note  5. 
$  Ibid.  vol.  xiii.  J).  268.    Act  iii.  sc*  1. 


B  Ibid  voKxix.  p*44!^ 
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Many  superstitions  relative  to. the  Dying,  existed  at  this  time, 
among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  a  few  of  these  have  been  preserved  by 
our  poet.  One  of  the  most  general  was  built  on  the  belief,  that 
Satan,  or  some  of  his  iiiiernal  host,  watched  the  death-bed  of  every 
individual,  and,  if  impenitence  or  irreligion  appeared,  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  soid.  The  death-scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  is 
an  admirable  exemplification  of  this  appalling  idea  ;  Henry  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  Almighty  in  behalf  of  the  agonised  sinner,  and  utters  the 
following  pious  petition  :  — 

**  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavensi 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 
Of  beat  away  the  busy  meddUiig  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretcli'a  soul, 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair  !'*  * 

The  powerful  delineation  of  this  scene  from  the  pencil  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  which  the  *^  meddling  fiend  '*  is  personified  in 
all  his  terrors,  must  be  considered  in  strict  accordance  with  the  cre^ 
dulity  of  the  age ;  for  **  in  an  ancient  manuscript  book  of  devotions," 
relates  Rlr.  Douce,  "  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  there  is  a 
prayer  addressed  to  Saint  George,  with  the  following  very  singular 
passage :  *  Judge  for  me  whan  the  moste  hedyous  and  damnable  dra- 
gons of  heUe  shall  be  redy  to  take  my  poore  soule  and  engloute 
it  in  to  theyr  infernall  belyes-f*;"  and  the  books  on  demonology  and 
spirits,  written  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  clearly  prove 
that  this  relic  of  popish  superstition  was  still  a  portion  of  the  popular 
creed. 

Another  singular  conception  was,  that  it  was  necessary  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  to 

**  Pluck  —  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads,"  f 


Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xiii.  p*  306.    Act  iii.  sc  S. 
f  Douce'*  Mkgtrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 
t  Reed*»  Shakspeare,  voLxix.  p.  135.     Timon  of  Athens,  act  iv.  «c.5. 
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in  order  that  they  might  die  the  easier ;  a  practice  tbunded  on  the 
ridiculous  supposition  that,  if  pigeons'  feathers  formed  a  part  of  the 
materials  of  the  pillow,  it  was  impossible  the  sufferer  should  expire 
but  in  great  misery,  and  that  he  would  probably  continue  to  struggle 
for  a  prodigious  length  of  time  in  exquisite  torture. 

It  was  common  at  this  period,  and  the  practice,  indeed,  continued 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  consider  Weli^  and  Fountains 
as  peculiarly  sacred  and  holy,  and  to  visit  them  as  a  species  of  pil- 
grimage, or  for  the  healing  virtues  which  superstition  had  fondly 
attributed  to  them.  Many  of  these  wells,  which  had  been  much 
frequented  in  London,  during  the  days  of  Fitzstephen,  were  closed, 
or  neglected,  when  Stowe  wrote* ;  but  in  the  country  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  sudi  springs,  and  for  purposes  similar  to  those  which 
existed  in  papal  times,  was  generally  preserved.  Bourne,  who  pub- 
lished in  1725,  speaks  in  language  peculiarly  descriptive  of  this 
superstitious  regard  for  wells  and  fountains,  not  only  as  it  was 
observed  in  ancient  times,  but  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  *'  In 
the  dark  ages  of  popery,'*  he  says,  "  it  was  a  custom,  if  any  ^iieU  had 
an  awful  situation,  and  was  seated  in  some  lonely  melancholy  vale; 
if  its  water  was  clear  and  limpid,  and  beautifully  margined  with  the 
tender  grass ;  or  if  it  was  looked  upon,  as  having  a  medicinal  quality  j 
to  gift  it  to  some  Saints  and  honour  it  with  his  name.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  have  at  this  day  wells  and  fountains  called,  some  StJohrCi^ 
SL  Maty  Magdalen' s^  SL  Marys  Well^  ^c. 

"  To  these  kind  of  wells,  the  common  people  are  accustomed  to 
go,  on  a  summer's  evening,  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  walk  after 
the  toil  of  the  day,  to  drink  the  water  of  the  fountain,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasing  prospect  of  shade  and  stream. 

"  Now  this  custom  (though,  at  thin  time  of  day^  very  commendable, 
and  harmless,  and  innocent)  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  that  super- 
stitious practice  of  the  Papists,  of  paying  adoration  to  wells  and  foim- 


♦  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  p.  18,  edit,  of  16 la 
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This  credulity  relative  to  the  Strix  or  screech-owl  may  be  traced 
to  Ovid  *,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

•*  We  talk  of  goblins,  (mis^  and  elvish  sprites ; 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue^ 
They'll  suck  our  breathy  and  pinch  us  black  and  blue."  f 

Another  strange  legend  in  the  history  of  the  owl  is  put  into  tlie 
mouth  of  the  hapless  Ophelia:  — 

*'  Well,  God  *ield  you  !     They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter  ;*'  % 

a  metamorphosis  of  which  Mr.  Douce  has  given  us  tlie  origin ; 
he  tells  us  that  it  is  yet  a  common  story  among  the  vulgar  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  is  thus  related :  —  *'  Our  Saviour  went  into  a 
baker's  shop  wliere  they  were  baking,  and  asked  for  some  bread  to 
eat.  The  mistress  of  the  shop  immediately  put  a  piece  of  dough  into 
the  oven  to  bake  for  him  ;  but  was  reprimanded  by  her  daughter, 
who  insisting  that  the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced  it  to  a 
very  small  size*  Tlie  dough,  however,  immediately  afterwards  began 
to  swell,  and  presently  became  of  a  most  enormous  size*  Wliere- 
upon  the  baker*s  daughter  cried  out  '  Heugh,  heugh,  heugh,'  which 
owl-like  noise,  probably  induced  our  Saviour  for  her  wickedness  to 
Iransfbrm  her  into  that  bird/'  He  adds  that  this  story  was  often 
related  to  cliildren,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  such  illiberal  beha^ 
viour  to  poor  people,  § 

The  partiality  shown  to  the  rtiddock  or  red-breast  seems  to  have 
been  foimded  on  the  popular  ballad  of  The  Children  in  tJie  Wood^  and 
the  play  of  Ci/mbeline.  ^Yhe  charitable  office,  however,  which  these 
productions  have  ascribed  to  Robing  has  an  earlier  origin  than  their 
date;  for  in  Thomas  Johnson's  Cornucopia^  4to.  1596,  it  is  related  that 
•*  the  robin  redbrest   if  he  find  a  man  or  woman  dead,  will  cover  all 


*  Fait,  lib*  vi, 

I  llctnrs  Shakspeare,  vol.  xx    p.  SBS,  384.    Comedy  of  Errors,  act  ii,  sc.  2, 

I  llandet^  act  4*  sc.  5, 

1^  Heed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xviii.  p.  28D.  note  3« 
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his  face  with  mosse,  and  some  thinke  that  if  the  body  should  remaine 
unburied  that  he  would  cover  th6  whole  body  also."  *  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  anecdote  might  give  birth  to  the  burial  of  the 
babes,  whom  no  one  heeded, 

^^  T^U  Bobifirred-br£asi  painty 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves  ,•" 

for,  acecmling  to  J>.  Percy  f^  this  pathetic  narrative  was  built  upon 
a  pla7  pul^shed  by  Rob.  Yarrington  in  1601.  It  is  likewise  possible 
that  the  same  passage  occasioned  the  beauti^  lines  in  the  pl4^  of 
CynAeline,  performed  about  1606,  where  Arviragus,  mourning  ovesr 
Imogen,  exclaims  — 

«  WitJi  fiiireet  flowen^ 

Whikt  siuniiier  lasU,  aiid  I  live  here^  iFi4d?, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  Thou  sbalt  not  lack 
The  flower,  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose;  nor 
The.luBar'd  bare-beU,  Uke  diy  veins;  no^  nor 
The  leaf  of  .eglantine  whopi  ^lot  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath :  the  ruddock  would. 
With  charitable  bill  —  bring  thee  cUl  this  j 
Yea,  and  furr'd  snoss  ^besideB,  when  flowers  ace  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse."  % 

These  interesting  pictures  of  the  red-breast  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  create  an  affectionate  feeling  for  him ;  the  attachment  how- 
ever has  been  ever  since  kept  alive  by  delineations  of  a  similar  kind. 
In  our  author's  time  Drayton,  Webster,  and  Dekker,  have  all  alluded 
to  this  pleasing  tradkicm  :  the  first  in  his  Owl  1604  — 

*^  Cov'ring  with  moss  the  deads  unclosed  eye. 
The  little  red-Jn-east  teacheth  charitie;**  J 

the  second  in  his  Tragedy,  called  7%e  White  DevUj  or  Vittoria  Corom- 
bona,  1612  — 

*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voLxviii*  p*  577*  note  5. 

f  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  voLiii*  p- 171*  4^*  ^^* 

X  Reed's  Sliakspeare,  vol.  xviii.  p.  576* 

§  Chahners's  £n|[lisb  Poets,  voL  iv.  p.  408. 
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**  Call  for  the  robin  red-breast  and  the  wreOf 
Since  o'er  Bhady  groves  they  hover, 
And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unbuned  men  ;**  • 

and  the  third  in  one  of  his  pamphlets  printed  in  1616—**  They  that 
cheere  up  a  prisoner  but  with  their  sight,  are  Robin  red^easts  that 
bring  strawes  in  their  bils  to  cover  a  dead  man  in  extremitie."  f 

Some  wonderful  properties  relative  to  an  imaginary  gem,  called 
a,  carbuncle f  formed  likewise  a  part  of  the  popular  creed.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  the  most  transparent  of  all  the  precious  stones,  and  to 
possess  a  native  intrinsic  lustre  so  powerfid  as  to  illuminate  the 
atmosphere  to  a  considerable  distance  around  it  It  was,  therefore, 
very  appositely  adopted  by  the  writers  of  romance,  as  an  ornament 
and  source  of  light  for  their  subterranean  palaces,  and  almost  all  our 
elder  poets  have  gifted  it  with  a  similar  brilliancy ;  thus  Chaucer,  in 
his  Rofnaunt  of  the  Rose  J ;  Gower,  in  his  Confeissio  Jmantis  § ; 
Lydgate,  in  his  Description  of  King  Priam^s  Palace  \\ ;  and  Stephen 
Hawes,  in  his  PaMime  of  Pleamre  f ,  have  all  celebrated  it  as  a  kind 
of  second  sun,  and  the  most  valuable  of  eartlily  products,  Chaucer, 
more  particularly,  mentions  it  as  so  clear  and  bright,  — 

**  That  al  so  sone  as  it  was  night, 
Men  mightin  seoe  to  go  for  nede 
A  mile,  or  two  in  length  and  brede, 
Such  light  yspiange  out  of  that  stone." 

That  this  fiction  was  credited  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
may  be  conceded,  not  only  from  the  familiar  allusions  of  the  poets, 
but  from  the  phOosophic  writers  on  the  superstitions  of  the  age. 


•  And  en  t  British  Drama,  voLiii.  p.  41* 

I  Villanies  discovered  by  laothorn  and  candle  Itght,  chap,  xv,  —  For  some  modem  tri» 
botes  to  the  supposed  charity  of  this  domestic  httle  bird,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  first 
volume  of  Literary  HoLiri?,  3d.  edit.  p.  65,  et  seq» 

t  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  179-  J  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p*l77« 

II  Description  of  King  Priam^s  Palace^  lib.  ii. 

II  Vide  Warlon's  HisL  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 
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To  the  unborrowed  light  of  the  carbuncle,  Shakspeare  has  referred  hi 
King  Henry  the  Eighth^  where  the  Princess  Elizabeth  is  prophetically 
termed, 


.  '  **  a  gem 

To  lighten  all  this  isle;"  * 

and  in  Titus  Andronicus,  (if  that  play  can  be  deemed  his,)  upon  the 
discovery  of  Bassianus  slaughtered  in  a  pit  j 

<^  Martins.     Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 

A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 
like  a  taper  in  some  monument ;  f 

He  also  mentions  this  **  rich  jewel"  by  way  of  comparison  in 
Coriolanus  % ;  appropriates  it  as  an  ornament  to  the  wheels  of 
Fhoebus's  t^hariot  in  C3nnbeline§;  and  in  the  Player's  speech  in 
Hamlet,  the  eyes  of  P3rrrhu8  are  said  to  be  "  like  carbuncles.'*  || 

Drayton  describes  this  fabled  stone  with  nearly  as  much  precision 
aci  Chaucer ;  he  calls  it 

**  '         that  admired,  mighty  stone. 
The  carbuncle  that's  named ; 
Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 
And  radiancy  cjectetb. 
That  in  the  very  darkest  night 
The  eye  to  it  directeth."  % 

*  A  modem  poet,  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  imagination,  has 
beautifully,  and  very  happily  availed  himself  of  these  marvellous 
attributes,  in  describing  the  magnificent  palace  of  Shedad,  a  passage 
which  we  shall  transcribe,  as  it  leads  to  an  illustrative  extract  from  a 
writer  of  Shakspeare's  age : 


*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voLxv.  p.  84.    ActiL  so.  3.  f  Ibid.  voLxxL  p.  56. 

X  Ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  39.     Act  i.  sc  4.  J  Ibid.  vol.  xviii.  p.  632.     Act  v.  sc  5. 

tl  Ibid.  vol.  xviii.  p.  151.     Act  ii.  8c2. 
H  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  465. 
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their  natural  causes :  and  yet  I  will  noi  detu/e,  hut  that  many  fymes 
Dyveh  delude  meri  in  thu  mamier***  * 

Stephano,  in  the  Tcfupest^  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the 
agency  of  a  mischievous  fairy:  **  Monster,  your  fairy,  wliich,  you  say, 
is  a  harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with 

mr  t 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  ignis 
fatuuB;  modem  chemistry  asserts  it  to  be  occasioned  by  hydrogen 
gas,  evolving  from  decaying  vegetables,  and  the  decomposition  of 
pyritic  coal ;  and  when  seen  hovering  on  the  surface  of  burial  grounds, 
to  originate  from  the  same  gas  in  a  higher  state  of  volatility,  through 
the  agency  of  phosphoric  impregnation. 

The  partial  view  which  we  have  now  taken  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  country,  as  they  existed  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  will,  in  part, 
demonstrate  how  great  was  the  credulity  subsisting  at  this  period ; 
how  well  calculated  were  many  of  these  popular  delusions  for  the 
purposes  of  the  dramatic  writer,  and  how  copiously  and  skilfully 
have  these  been  moulded  and  employed  by  the  great  poet  of  our 
stage.  A  considerable  portion  also  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
diversions  of  the  country,  which  had  been  necessarily  omitted  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  will  be  found  included  in  this  sketch  of  a  part  of 
the  popular  creed,  and  will  contribute  to  heighten  the  effect  of  a 
picture,  which  can  only  receive  its  completion  tlnrough  the  mutual 
aid  of  various  subsequent  departments  of  the  present  work. 


*  Of  Ghostes  and  Spirites  walking  by  uyght,  p.  51. 

f  Reed^s  Shakspeare,  vol.iv*  p.  142, 143.     Act  iv.  sc.  1* 
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though  the  English  philosoplier  attempta  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
by  supposing  that  actual  flame  was  concentrated  and  burnmg  hi  the 
centre  of  the  gem. 

**  Johannes  Fernelius  writeth  of  a  strange  stone  latelie  brouglit 
out  of  India,  which  hath  in  it  such  a  marvellous  brightnes,  puritie 
and  shining,  that  therewith  the  aire  round  about  is  so  lightned  and 
cleared^  that  one  may  see  to  read  thereby  in  the  darknes  of  night. 
It  will  not  be  conteined  in  a  close  roome,  but  requiretli  an  open  and 
free  place.  It  would  not  willingly  rest  or  staie  here  belowe  on  the 
earth,  but  alwaies  laboureth  to  ascend  up  into  the  aire.  If  one 
presse  it  downe  with  his  hand,  it  resisteth,  and  striveth  verie  sharplie* 
It  is  beautifull  to  behold,  without  either  spot  or  blemish,  and  yet 
verie  unpleasant  to  taste  or  feeie.  If  any  part  thereof  be  taken  awaie, 
it  is  never  a  whit  diminished,  the  forme  thereof  being  inconstant,  and 
at  everie  moment  mutable."  * 

The  carbuncle  was  believed  to  be  an  animal  substance  generated  in 
the  body  of  a  serpent,  to  possess  a  sexual  distinction,  the  males 
having  a  star-formed  burning  nucleus,  while  the  females  dispersed 
their  brilliancy  on  all  sides  in  a  formless  blaze;  and,  like  other 
transparent  gems,  to  have  the  power  of  expelling  evil  spirits. 

While  on  the  subject  of  superstitious  notions  relative  to  luminous 
bodies,  we  may  remark,  that  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  w  andering 
lights,  termed  Wiil-o-wisp  and  Jack-o^Lantemy  were  supposed  by  the 
common  people  to  be  occasioned  by  demons  and  malignant  fairies, 
with  the  view  of  leading  the  benighted  traveller  to  his  destruction. 
*'  Many  tymes,"  says  Lavaterus^  **  candles  and  small  fiers  appeare  in 
the  night,  and  seeme  to  run  up  and  downe ;  —  those  fiers  some  time 
seeme  to  come  togither,  and  by  and  by  to  be  severed  and  run 
abroade,  and  at  the  last  to  vanish  clean  away.  Somtime  these  fiers 
go  alone  in  the  night  season,  and  put  such  as  see  them,  as  they  travel 
by  night,  in  great  fear.     But  these  things,  and  many  suche  lyke,  have 


*  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  306. 
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That  Sir  Thomas  had  reason  to  complain  of  this  violation  of  his 
property,  and  was  warranteci  in  taking  proper  steps  to  prevent  its  re- 
currenee,  who  will  deny  ?  and  yet  it  appears  from  trajdition,  that  a 
reprimand  and  public  exposure  of  his  conduct  constituted  all  the 
punishment  that  was  at^first  inflicted  on  the  offender.  Here  the  matter 
would  have  rested,  had  not  tlie  irritable  feelings  of  our  young  bard, 
inflamed  by  the  disgrace  which  he  had  suffered^  induced  him  to  attempt 
a  retaliation  on  the  magistrate.  He  had  recourse  to  his  talents  for 
satire,  and  the  ballad  which  he  produced  for  this  pui-pose  was  probablv 
his  earliest  effort  as  a  writer, 

Of  this  pasquinade,  which  the  poet  took  care  should  be  affixed 
to  Sir  Thomas's  park-gates,  and  extensively  circulated  through  his 
neighbourhood,  three  stanzas  have  been  brought  forward  as  genuine 
fragments.  The  preser\^ation  of  the  whole  would  certainly  have  been 
a  most  entertaining  curiosity  ;  but  even  tlie  authenticity  of  what  is  said 
to  have  been  preser\ed>  becomes  a  subject  of  interest,  wlien  we 
recollect,  that  the  fate  aiid  fortunes  of  our  author  lunged  upon  the 
consequences  of  this  juvenile  production. 

The  first  of  these  fragments,  which  is  the  opening  stanza^  rests 
upon  testimony  of  considerable  weight  and  respectability  ;  upon  the 
authority  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  who  was  born  about  1613  and 
resided  at  Tarbick,  a  village  in  Worcestershire,  eighteen  miles  from 
Stratford,  where  he  diedi  aged  upwards  of  ninety,  in  1703.  He  is 
considered  by  Mn  Malone,  as  the  grandson  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
who  dwelt  in  Stratford  during  the  period  that  Shakspeare  was  an 
inhabitant  of  it,  and  who  had  four  sons  between  the  years  1581  and 
1590,  one  of  whom,  settling  at  Tarbick,  became  the  tkdier  of  the 
preserver  of  the  fragment.  ^  This  venerable  old  man  coidd  re- 
member having  heaixi  from  several  very  aged  people  at  Stratford 
the  whole  history  of  tlie  poet*s  transgression,  and  could  repeat  the 
first  stanza  of  the  ballad  which  he  had  written  in  ridicule  of  Sir 
Thomas.      A  fi-iend  of  his  to  whom  he  was  one  day  repeating  this 


*  Reed's  Sbal&peare^  vol*i'  p<  128*  nobs  K 
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stanza,  which  was  the  whole  that  he  could  recollect,  had  the  pre- 
caution to  take  a  copy  of  it  from  his  recitation,  and  the  grandson  of 
the  person  thus  favoured,  a  Mr.  Wilkes,  presented  a  transcript  of  it 
to  Mr.  Oldys  and  Mr.*CapelL  Among  the  collections  lor  a  Life  of 
Skahpeare  left  by  the  foriner  of  these  gentlemen,  this  stanza  was 
found,  ^'  faithfully  transcribed,"  says  its  possessor,  **  from  the  copy 
whicli  his  (Mr.  Jones*s)  relation  very  courteously  communicated  to 
me*;"  and  of  Mr.  Oldys' s  veracity  it  is  important  to  add,  that 
Mr,  Steevens  considered  it  as  unimpeachable,  remarking,  at  the  same 
time,  that  "  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  ballad  should  be  forged, 
from  which  an  undiscovered  wag  could  derive  no  triumph  over 
antiquarian  credulity  f ."  It  must  be  confessed  that  neither  the  wit 
nor  the  poetry  of  these  lines,  which  we  are  about  to  communicate, 
deserve  much  praise,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  point,  if  it  can 
be  termed  such,  depends  upon  provincial  pronunciation ;  for  in  a 
note  on  the  copy  which  Mr.  Capell  possessed,  it  is  said,  that  ^*  the 
people  of  those  parts  pronounce  iowsie  like  Lucy  |  :**  but  let  us 
listen  to  the  coramencement  of  this  once  important  libel ; — 

**  A  parli^mente  member,  a  justice  of  peaee, 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crowe,  tit  London  an  asse, 
If  Iowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volkc  miscalle  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  Iowsie  whatever  befall  it: 
He  thinks  himself  greate. 
Yet  an  assc  in  his  state 
We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  Iowsie,  as  some  volkc  miscalle  it. 
Sing  Iowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  k/* 

Upon  the  next  fragment  of  this  composition,  inchiding  two 
stanzas,  an  equal  degree  of  confideiK:e  cannot  be  reposed  j  for  it 
occurs  in  a  manuscript  Histofy  of  the  Stage^  written  between  the 
y^ajTS  1727  and  1730,  in  which  many  falsehoods  have  beeai  detected; 
but  jstill  the  internal  evidence  is  s^c^  as  to  repcjer  its  genuineness 


*  Reed's  Sliakspeare,  voL  i.  p»  62*  note, 
J  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol,  i.  p*  63. 


t  Ibid.  p-62. 
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tMknct^  cm  fxxather  be  deemed  fooliah  nor  oppreasrre,  and  tjkst  the 
fMyomds  of  moderation  vrere  exceeded  in  this  mstance^  we  lurre  no 
jniflleient  gromwti  for  asserting.  Of  the  character  of  the  magistrate 
nothing  certain  has  transpired ;  but  if  we  xaxj  be  dlowed  to  form  an 
optmon  of  \m  temper  and  Abilities,  from  tlw?  only  trait  which  can 
be  considered  as  indicatorr,  we  must  pronounce  them  to  have  been 
nefther  desptcabie  nor  unamiable.  In  the  dkurcfa  at  Charlcott 
there  are  stiD  remaining  several  momiments  of  Ae  Lucy  femHy, 
am#teg  which  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  «id  his  kdy  ;  the 
effigies  of  the  knight  affords  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  h»  countenance, 
but  IS  anaccompanied  by  date  or  inscription  ;  over  his  wife,  however, 
who  reposes  by  his  side,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  b  a  very  striking 
efieomrium  written  by  tnrMelf^  the  conclusion  of  whidi  is  attested  in 
the  following  emphatic  terms  ;  after  much  apparently  sincCTe  etdk^, 
he  adds,  that  she  was,  ^  when  aD  is  spokai  thi^  can  be  said,  a  wonum 
so  furnished  »id  garnished  with  vertue  as  not  to  be  bettered,  and 
hardly  to  be  equalled  by  any-  As  she  lived  most  vertuously,  so  she 
^tfeA  most  godly.  Set  dawn  hy  him  that  best  did  know  what  hath 
been  written  to  be  tnic.    Thomas  Lucy.'' 

This  may  very  justly  be  considered,  we  think,  as  a  proof^  not  only 
fs/i  the  conjugal  happiness  of  our  kni^t,  but  of  his  possession  of  an 
intellect  far  from  contcmpible ;  yet  is  it  very  possible  that  resentment, 
even  in  a  mind  of  still  superior  order,  should  for  a  time  excite  undue 
wfetrmth  and  animosity,  especially  under  the  lash  of  satire ;  and  we  are 
the  Thore  willing  to  believe  this  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  both  from  the  known  benevolence  of  the  poet's  character,  and 
fit>m  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  continued  to  remember  the  injury; 
for  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  opening  scene  of  the  Merry  Wiven 
(if  Windsor  is  intended  to  ridicule  Sir  TTlomas,  under  the  character  of 
Justice  Shallow.  Now  the  Representation  of  this  comedy  in  its  new- 
modelled  and  enlarged  state,  certainly  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
accession  of  King  James,  and  as  the  prosecutor  of  our  bard  died  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1600,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  resentment  of  the; 
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I  cannot  but  observe  that,  however  suspicious  their  external  evidence 
may  appear,  thej  contain  within  themselves  some  very  striking 
features  of  authenticity  ;  and  may,  I  think,  be  readOy  conceived  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  our  young  Bard,  before  he  was 
removed  fiom  the  httle  circle  of  his  native  place,  when  his  powers, 
unformed  and  unpractised,  were  roused  only  by  resentment  to  a 
Country  Justice,  and  destined  merely  to  delight  the  rustic  com- 
panions of  his  deer-stealing  adventure,  —  As  an  additional  evidence 
to  the  quibble  on  the  word  Jeer,  which  appears  to  be  intended  in 
these  verses,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  no  topic,  to  which  our 
author  so  delights  to  allude,  as  the  Horns  of  the  Cuckold  — -  Let  me 
be  permitted  to  remark  in  general,  that  the  anecdotes,  which  have 
been  delivered  down  to  us  respecting  our  poet,  appear  to  me  neither 
hnprobable,  nor,  when  duly  examined,  inconsistent  with  each  other : 
even  those,  which  seem  least  allied  to  probability,  contain  in  my 
opinion  the  adumbrata^  if  not  expressa  sigua  veritafis.''  *" 

Wliatever  might  be  the  merits  of  this  ballad  as  a  poetical  com- 
position, its  effect  as  a  satire  was  severely  felt ;  nor  can  we  greatly 
blame  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  if  we  consider,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  lenity  which  was  at  first  shown  to  the  young  offender, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  publicity  which  was  industriously  given  to  this 
provoking  libel ;  for  it  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Tarbick,  that  it 
was  the  placarding  of  this  piece  of  sarcasm  *'  which  exasperated  the 
kjiight  to  apply  to  a  lawyer  at  Warwick  to  proceed  against  f  him/' 
More  magnanimity,  it  must  be  confessed,  would  have  been  displayed 
by  altogether  neglecting  this  splenetic  retaliation ;  but  still  the  pro- 
vocation was  sufficiently  bitter  to  excite  the  resentment  of  a  man 
who  might  not  be  entitled  to  the  appellations  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  Sir  Thomas  by  one  of  the  poet*a  commentators  of  "  vain,  weak, 
and  vindictive  |."  Tlie  protection  of  property  and  character,  pro- 
vided the  means  resorted  to  for  security    be   proportioned   to   the 


*  Whiter^s  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakspeare,  p.  94,  95. 
f  Reed's  Sbakspcare,  vol.  i,  p.  G2,  %  Ibid, 
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there  is  little  doubt,  had  been  threatened  on  the  detection  of  t! 
trespass,  was  only  carried  into  execution  in  consequence  of  the 
poetical  assault  on  tlic  part  of  our  author,  who,  possibly^  thought  no- 
thing serious  could  occur  from  such  a  niotle  of  revenge. 

The  circumstances,  therefore,  of  the  prosecution  being  threatened 
in  the  first  instance,  and  taking  place  in  the  second,  might  occasion 
the  report  which  Mr.  Rowe  has  inserted  in  his  Life  of  Shakspearet 
where,  speaking  of  the  ballad  as  his  first  essay  in  poetry,  he  adds,  "  it 
is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubied  the  prosecution 
against  him  to  that  degree,  'that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business 
and  family  in  Warwickshire,  for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in 
London,"  * 

That  Shakspeare  letl  Stratford  for  London,  about  the  year  1586  or 
1587,  and  that  the  prosecution  commenced  by  Sir  Tliomas  Lucy  con- 
tributed to  this  change  of  situation,  are  events  which  we  may  with 
safety  admit ;  but  that  the  libel  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  removal 
appears  not  very  probable  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  with 
Mr.  Chalmers,  that  debt  added  wings  to  his  flight*  '*  Wliile  other 
boys,**  remarks  this  ingenious  controversialist,  **  are  only  snivelling 
at  school,  and  thinking  nothing  of  life,  Shakspeare  entered  the  world, 
with  little  but  his  love  to  make  him  liappY?  and  little  but  his  genius  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  misery,  An  increasing  family,  and  pressing 
wants,  obliged  him  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  Stratford,  for  subsist- 
ence, and  for  fame.  He  telt,  doubtless,  emotions  of  genius,  and  he 
saw,  certainly,  persons,  who  had  not  better  pretensions,  than  his  own. 
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to  eminence  in   a  higher  scene<     By  these    motives  was  he 


probably  induced  to  remove  to  London,  in  the  period,  between  the 
years  1585,  and  1588  ;  chased  from  Ins  home,  by  the  terriers  of  the 
law,  for  debt,  rather  than  for  deer-stealing,  or  for  libelling/*  f 

Tlie  probability  of  this  having  been  the  case,  will  be  much 
heightened,  when  we  recollect,  that  between  the  years  1579  and  1586 
the  father  of  Shakspeare  had  fallen   into  distressed  circumstances  j 


*  Reed's  Slmkspeare,  vol.  i.  p,  fi*3, 

t  Chalmers's  Apologj^,  p*  "^7?  ^^^ 
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that  during  the  first  of  these  periods,  he  had  been  excused  paying  a 
weekly  contribution  of  4rf.^  and  that  during  the  latter  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  resigning  his  office  as  alderman,  not  being  able  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  attendance  at  the  common  halls  ;  facts,  whidi 
while  they  ascertain  his  impoverished  state,  at  the  same  time  prove 
his  utter  inability  to  assist  his  son,  now  burdened  with  a  family,  and 
anxiously  looking  round  for  the  means  of  its  support* 

For  the  adoption  of  the  year  1586  or  1587,  as  the  era  of  our 
author's  emigration  to  town,  several  powerful,  and  almost  convincing, 
arguments  may  be  given,  and  these  it  will  be  necessary  here  to 
state* 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  Shakspeare  married  in  the  year  1582, 
and  Mr.  Howe  has  affii-med  that  ^*  in  this  kind  of  settlement  he  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  till  an  extravagance  (the  deer-stealing  frolic) 
that  he  was  guilty  of,  forced  him  both  out  of  his  country,  and  that 
way  of  living  which  he  had  taken  up."  *  Now  that  this  seitlemait 
for  sonic  time  was  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  years  1582 
and  1586,  will  almost  certainly  appear,  when  we  recollect  the  domes* 
tic  events  which  occurred  during  its  progress  ;  that,  according  to  tra- 
dition, he  had  embraced  his  father*s  business,  on  entering  into  the 
marriage-state  ;  and  that  the  family  of  the  poet  in  short  was  increased 
in  this  inter\^al,  by  the  birth  of  three  children,  baptized  at  Stratford  ; 
Susanna,  May  26th,  1583,  and  Hamnct  and  Judith,  Feb.  2d,  1584-5. 

That  the  removal  was  not  likely  to  have  taken  place  later  than 
1587,  will  be  generally  admitted,  when  we  advert  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  literary  labours.  Tlie  issue  of  research  has  rendered  it 
liighly  probable  that  our  bard  was  a  corrector  and  improver  of  old 
plays  for  the  stage  in  1589  ;  it  has  discovered  from  evidence  amount- 
ing almost  to  certainty,  that  he  was  a  writer  for  the  theatre  on  a  plan 
of  greater  originality  in  1591,  and  that,  even  so  early  as  1592,  he  was 
noticed  as  a  ch-amatic  poet  of  some  celebrity.      Now,  if  we  compare 


♦  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  i,  p*^jl, 
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these  facts,  wliidi  will  be  noticed  more  fully  lierc^fter,  with  the  poet*s 
own  assertion,  that  tlie  Venus  and  Adonh  was  "  the  Jirst  heir  of  his 
invention'*^'*  it  will  go  far  to  prove,  that  this  poem,  which  is  not  a  short 
one,  and  is  elaborated  with  great  care,  must  have  been  composed 
between  his  departure  from  Stratford,  and  his  commeneement  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  (that  is  between  the  years  1586  and  1589 ;)  for 
while  there  is  no  ground  to  surmise  that  it  was  written  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  assert  that  it  was  finished, 
though  not  published  before  he  was  known  to  fame. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  Hight  of  Shakspeare  from  his 
family  and  native  town,  witlioiit  pausing  to  reflect  upon  the  conse- 
quences which  followed  that  e^'ent ;  consequences  most  singularly 
propitious,  not  only  to  the  intellectual  character  of  his  country  in 
particular,  but  to  tlie  excitation  and  progress  of  genius  throughout 
the  world.  Had  not  poverty  and  prosecution  united  in  driving 
Shakspeare  from  his  humble  occupation  in  Warwickshire,  how  many 
matcliless  lessons  of  wisdom  and  morality,  how  many  unparalleled 
displays  of  wit  and  imagination,  of  pathos  and  sublimity,  had  been 
l>uried  in  oblivion  ;  pictures  of  emotion,  of  character,  of  passion, 
more  profound  than  mere  philosophy  hatl  ever  conceived,  more  im- 
pressive than  poetry  had  ever  yet  embodied  ;  strains  whicli  shall 
now  sound  through  distant  posterity  with  increasing  energy  and  in- 
terest, and  which  shall  powerfully  and  beneficially  continue  to  in- 
fluence and  to  mould  both  national  and  individual  feeling. 


Vide  DedicaUoii  of  the  Poem  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton* 
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CHAPTER  L 

SUAKSPEARK's   arrival  in  LONDON    ABOUT  THE    YEAR    1586',    WHEN    TWENTV^TWO   YEAUn 

OF   AGE LEAVES    HI9    FAMILY    AT   STIlATFORO|     VISITING    THEM     OCCASIONALLY  —  HJ8 

INTRODUCTION   TO    THE    STAGE HIS   MERITS    AS   AN   ACTOR. 


No  era  in  the  annals  of  Literary  History  ever  perhaps  occurred  of 
greater  importance,  than  that  which  witnessed  the  entrance  of  Shaks- 
peare  into  the  metropolis  of  his  native  country  ;  a  position  which  will 
readily  be  granted,  if  we  consider  the  total  revolution  which  this 
event  produced  in  the  Literature  of  the  Stage,  and  the  vast  influence 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  most  popular  branch  of  our  poetry, 
it  has  subsequently  exerted  on  the  minds,  manners,  and  taste  of  our 
countrymen*  Friendless,  persecuted,  poor,  about  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two,  was  the  greatest  poet  which  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
compelled  to  desert  his  home,  his  wife,  his  children,  to  seek  employ- 
ment from  the  liands  of  strangers.  Rich,  however,  in  talent,  beyond 
all  the  sons  of  men,  blessed  with  a  cheerful  disposition,  an  active 
mind,  and  a  heart  conscious  of  integrity,  soon  did  the  clouds  which 
overspread  his  youth  break  away,  and  unveil  a  character  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  delight,  the  pride,  the  boast  of  England. 


We  have  assigned  some  strong  reasons,  at  tlie  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  for  placing  the  epoch  of  Shakspeare*s  arrival  in  London, 
about  1586  or  1S87 ;  and  we  shall  now  bring  forward  some  presump- 
tive proofs  that  he  not  only  left  his  wife  and  family  at  Stratford  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  capital,  but  that  his  native  town  continued  to  be 
their  settled  residence  during  his  life. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  affirmed  upon  a  tradition  which  we  have  no  claim  to 
dispute,  that  he  "  was  obliged  to  leave  his  family  for  some  time  •/'  a 
fact  in  the  higliest  degree  probable  from  the  causes  which  led  to  his 
removal ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  situated  as  he  then  was,  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  render  his  wife  and  children  the  companions 
and  partakers  of  the  disasters  and  disappointments  which  it  was  pro- 
bable he  had  to  encounter.  Tradition  further  says,  as  preserved  in 
the  manuscripts  of  Aubrey,  that  *"=  he  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native 
country  once  a  yeare  *  ;"  and  Mr.  Oldys,  in  his  collections  for  a  life 
of  our  autlior,  repeats  this  report  with  an  additional  circumstance, 
remarking,  "  if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Sliakspeare  often  baited  at 
the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  in  Oxford,  in  liis  journey  to  and  from 
London.*'  f  It  is  true  that  these  traditions,  if  insulated  from  other 
circumstances,  might  merely  prove  that  he  visited  the  place  of  his 
birth  annually,  without  necessarily  inferring  that  his  family  was  also 
resident  there ;  but  if  we  consult  the  parish-register  of  Stratford, 
their  testimony  will  indeed  be  strong,  and  powerfidly  confinn  the 
deduction ;  for  it  appears  on  that  record  that,  merely  including  his 
children,  there  is  a  succession  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  in 
liis  family  at  Stratford,  from  the  year  1583  to  1616.  |     Tliis  evidence, 


*   Reetrs  Shakspeare,  voL  iii.  p,  214, 

f  Reetrs  Shakspeare,  voL  i.  p.  124.  —  Antony  Wood,  it  appears,  was  tlie  original  au- 
thor of  this  anecdote^  for  he  tells  us  in  his  Athens^,  that  John  Davenant,  who  kept  the 
Crown,  was  *^  an  admirer  and  lover  of  plays  and  play-makers,  especially  Shakspeare, 
ivho  Jj^eqiiented  his  house  in  his  joumies  between  Warwickshire  and  London  J*  Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.  iL  p*  292* 

%  The  Register  informs  us,  — 

Ut-  That  his  daughter  Susanna  was  baptized  Uiere  on  the  26th  May  1583< 

2d.  That  Hamnet  and  Judith,  his  twin-son  and  daughter,  were  baptized  there  the  2d 
of  February  1584, 
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so  satisfactory  in  itseli,  will  be  strengthened  when  we  recollect  that 
the  poet  in  his  mortgagei  dated  the  10th  of  March,  161 2-1 3,  is 
described  as  William  Shakspeare  of  Stratford'iipon'Avony  gentleman  ; 
and  that  by  his  contemporaries  he  wiis  frequently  stiled  the  Sweet 
Swan  of  Avon,  designations  which,  when  combined  with  tlie  testi- 
mony already  adduced,  must  be  considered  as  implying  the  family- 
residence  of  the  poet.  ^ 

It  was  this  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  induced  Mr. 
Chalmers,  than  whom  a  more  indefatigable  enquirer  with  regard 
to  our  author  has  not  existed,  to  conclude  that  Shakspeare  had  no 
**  fixed  residence  in  the  metropolis,"  nor  "  ever  considered  London, 
as  his  home  f  ;'*  but  had  "  resolved  that  his  wife  and  family  should 
remain  through  life'*  at  Stratford,  *'  though  he  himself  made  frequent 
excursions  to  London,  the  scene  of  his  profit,  and  the  theatre  of  his 
fame  |  ;'*  adding,  in  a  note,  that  the  evidence  from  the  parish-register 
of  Stratford  had  compelled  even  scejytieism  to  admit  his  position  to  be 
vety  probable.  § 

While  discussing  this  subject  in  his  first  Apology,  he  has  intro- 
duced a  novel  and  most  curious  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
reader  against  an  apparently  opposing,  hut  too  hasty  inference.  **  If 
documents,**  he  observes,  **  be  produced  to  prove,  that  one  Shaks- 
peare, a  player,  resided  in  St  Saviour's  parish,  Southwark,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  century, 


id.  That  his  son  Hamnet  was  buried  there,  on  the  1  lib  of  August  1596. 

4th.  That  his  daughter  Susanna  was  lliere  married  to  John  HalJ,  on  the  5th  of  June 
1607, 

5th.  That  his  daughter  Judith  was  there  married  to  Thomas  Queeny,  on  the  10th  of 
February  16}- J. — Vide  Chalmers's  Apology,  p.  247- 

•  Ben  Jonsoii,  in  his  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Shakspeare,  calls  him  "  Sweet  Sw^i  of 
Avon;"  and  Joseph  Taylor,  who  represented  tlie  part  of  Hamlet  in  159f^,  in  the  Dedi- 
cation which  he  and  his  fellow-players  wrote  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  in  1647i 
speaks  of  "  the  flowing  compositions  of  the  theji  expired  riveet  rwan  of  Avoriy  Sbak* 
speare." 

f  Chalmers's  Apology,  p,  247. 

X  Chahners's  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  227*  S  Ibid.  p.  227,  note  th 
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this  evidence  will  not  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  settled  residence  of 
Shakspeare  :  For,  it  is  a  fact,  as  new,  as  it  is  curious,  that  his  brother 
Edmond,  who  was  baptized  on  the  3d  of  May,  1580,  became  a 
player  at  the  Globe ;  lived  in  St  Saviour's  ;  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  that  parish :  the  entry  in  the  register  being  without  a  blur ; 
*  1607  December  31  ,(was  buried)  Edmond  Shdkespearen  a  player^  in 
the  church  ;'  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  date,  or  the  name,  or 
the  profesiion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  parish-clerk,  who  scarcely 
ever  mentions  any  other  distinction  of  the  deceased,  than  a  nmn^  or  a 
womauy  should,  by  I  know  not  wliat  inspiration,  have  recorded 
Edmond  Shakespeare,  as  a  player.  There  were,  consequently,  two 
Sbakspeares  on  the  stage,  during  the  same  period ;  as  there  were 
two  Burbadges,  who  were  also  brothers,  and  w^ho  acted  on  the  same 
theatre.'*  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  with  considerable  confidence  and  safety 
conclude,  that  the  fa?mly-residencc  of  Shakspeare  was  alwat/s  at  Strat- 
ford ;  that  he  himsell^  originally  went  aloiie  to  London,  and  that  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  every  year  there  alone^  annually,  however, 
and  probably  for  some  months,  returning  to  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
and  that  this  alternation  continued  until  he  finally  left  the  capita]. 

Having  disposed  of  this  question,  another,  even  still  more  doubt- 
fid,  immediately  follows,  with  regard  to  the  employment  and  mode 
of  life  which  the  poet  was  compelled  to  adopt  on  reachhig  the  metro- 
polis* Mi\  Rowe,  recording  the  consequences  of  the  prosecution  in 
Warwickshire,  observes, — "  It  is  at  this  iimey  and  upon  this  accideiit^ 
that  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  Jirst  acquaintance  in  the  play-home. 
He  was  received  into  the  company  then  in  being,  at  first  in  a  very 
mean  raiik^'  t 

From  this  passage  we  may  in  the  first  place  infer,  that  Shakspeare, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  town,  applied  to  the  theatre  for  support ; 
an  expecWent  to  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  he  was  induced,  by 
a  previous  connection  or  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  of  the  per- 


Chalmers's  Apology,  p.  423-  note  a. 


t  Reed's  Shftkspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
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formers.     It  appears,  indeed^   from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Malone, 
that  the  probabihty  of  his  being  known,  even  while  at  Stratford,  to 
Heminge,    Burbadge,  and  Thomas  Greene,   all  of  them  celebrated 
comedians  of  their  day,  is  very  considerable*     "  I  suspect,"  remarks 
this  acute  commentator,  *'  that  both  he  (namely,  John  Heminge,)  and 
Burbadge  were   Shakspeare's   countrymen,  and  that   Heminge   was 
born  at  Shottery,  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  at  a  very  small  distance 
from  Stratford-upon-Avon  ;  where  Shakspeare  found  his  wife*     I  find 
two  families  of  this  name  settled  in  that  town  early  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,     Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  John  Herning  of  Shot- 
tery,  was  baptized  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  March  12*   1567.     This 
John  might  have  been  the  father  of  the  actor,  though  I  have  found 
no  entry  relative  to  his  baptism :  for  he  was  probably  born  before  the 
year  1558,  when  the  Register  commenced.     In  the  village  of  Shot- 
tery  also  lived  Richard  Hemyng^  who  had  a  son  christened  by  the 
name  of  John,  March  7.   1570.     Of  the  Burbadge  family  the   only 
notice  I  have  found,  is,  an  entry  in  the  Register  of  the  parish  of 
Stratford,  October  12.  1565,  on  which  day  Philip  Green  was  mar- 
ried in  that  town  to  Ursula  Burbadge^  who  might  have  been  sister  to 
James  Burbadge,  the  father  of  the  actor,  whose  marriage  I  suppose 
to   have  taken  place  about   that   time.     If  this  conjecture  be  well, 
founded,  our  poet,  we  see,  had  an  easy  introduction  to  the  theatre/** 
Tlie  same  remark  which  concludes  this  paragraph  is  repeated  by 
the  commentator  when  speaking  of  Thomas  Greene^  whom  he  terms, 
a  celebrated  comedian^  the  townmian  of  Shakspeare,  and  perhaps  his 
relation*  \     Tlie  celebrity  of  Greene  as  an  actor  is  fuUy  ascertained  by 
an  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  by  Thomas  Heywood  to  his  edition 
of  John  Cook*s  Greens  Tu  Quoqiie ;   ovy  The  City  Gailant ;  "  as  for 
Maister  Greene,"  says  Heywood,  "  all  that  I  will  speak  of  him  (and 
that  without  flattery)  is  this  (if  I  were  worthy  to  censure)  there  was 
not  an  actor  of  his  nature,  in  his  time,  of  better  ability  in  perform- 
ance of  what   he   undertook,  more  applauded  by  the  audience,  of 


*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol,  iii<  p.  233* 
VOL*  I*  3  H 


t  Ibid,  vol.  u.  p.  230, 
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greater  grace  at  the  courts  or  of  more  general  love  in  the  city  ^  ;'*  but 
tlie  townsmauship  and  affinity  rest  only  on  the  inference  to  be 
di-awn  from  an  entry  in  the  parish-register  of  Stratford,  and  from 
fiome  lines  quoted  by  Chetwood  from  the  comedy  of  the  Two  Maids 
of  Moreclack^  which  represent  Crreene  speaking  in  the  character  of  a 
clown,  and  declaring 

"  I  pratled  poesic  in  my  imrse*s  arms, 
Antl,  bofrj,  where  late  our  swan  of  Avon  sung, 
In  Avail's  streams  we  botSi  of  us  have  lav'tl, 
And  both  came  out  together/*  f 

As  these  lines  are  not^  however,  in  the  play  from  which  they  are 
pretended  to  have  been  taken ;  as  they  appear  to  be  a  parody  on  a 
passage  in  Milton's  Lycidas,  and  as  Clietwood  has  been  detected  in 
falsifying  and  forging  many  of  his  dates,  little  credit  can  be  attached 
to  their  evidence,  and  we  must  solely  depend  upon  the  import  of  the 
regij*ter,  which  records  that  Thomas  Greene^  alias  Shakspere.  urin 
buried  tliere^  March  Qth^  1589.  %  If  this  Thomas  were  tlie  father  of 
tlie  actor,  and  the  probability  of  this  being  the  case  cannot  be  denied, 
and  may  even  have  led  to  the  attempted  imposition  of  Chetwood,  tlie 
affinity,  as  well  as  the  townsmanship,  will  be  established.  § 

It  seems,  therefore,  neither  rash  nor  inconsequent  to  believe,  in 
failure  of  more  direct  evidence,  that  the  channel  through  which 
Shakspeare,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  town,  procured  an  intro- 
duction to  the  stage,  was  first  opened  by  his  relationship  to  Greene, 
who  possessing,  as  we  have  seen,  great  merit  and  influence  as  an 
actor,  could  easily  insure  him  a  connection  at  the  theatre,  and  would 
naturally  recommend  him  to  his  countryman  Heminge,  who  was 
then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  already  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a  performer,  j| 


^  Ancient  British  Dramaj  vol.  li.  p.  539. 
I  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p,  230.  note  1 . 


t  British  Theatre,  p.  9, 
5  Vide  Malone's  Inquiry,  p.  94, 
II  Mr*  Chahnersj  speaking  of  Hemioges,  says — "  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was, 
originally,  a  Warwickshire  lad;  a  shire,  which  has  .produced  so  many  players  and  poets; 
the  Burbadges ;  the  Shakspeares ;  the  Greens;  and  the  Harts."     Apology,  p.  435,4S6. 
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Mr*  Rowe's  second  assertion  that  he  was  received  into  the  company, 
then  in  being,  at  first  in  a  very  mean  ranky  has  given   rise  to  some 
reports  relative  to  the  nature  of  his  early  employinent  at  the  theatre, 
wiiich  are  equally  inconsistent  and  degrading.     It  has  been  related 
that  his  first  office  was  that  of  Call^oy^  or  attendant  on  the  prompter, 
and  that  his  business  was  to  give  notice  to  the  performers  when  their 
different  entries  on  the  stage  were  required,  *     Another  tradition, 
which  places  him  in  a  still  meaner  occupation,  is  said  to  have  been 
transmitted  through  the  medium  of  Sir  William  Davenant  to  Mr.  Bet- 
terton,   who  communicated  it  to  Mr-  Rowe,   and  this  gentleman   to 
Mr.  Pope,  by  whom,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  it  was  related  in  the 
following  terms :  ^  <«  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  coaches  being  yet 
uncommon,  and  hired  coaches  not  at  all  in  use,  those  who  were  too 
proud,  too  tender,  or  too  idle  to  walk,  went  on  horseback  to  any 
distant  business  or  diversion.     Many  came  on  horseback  to  the  play, 
and  when  Shakspeare  fled  to  London  from  the  terror  of  a  criminal 
prosecution,  his  first  expedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play- 
house, and  hold  the  horses  of  those  that  had  no  servants,  that  they 
might  be  ready  again  after  the  performance.     In  this  office  he  became 
so  conspicuous  for  his  care  and  readiness,  that  in  a  short  time  every 
man  as  he  alighted  called  for  WilL   Shakspeare,  and  scarcely  any 
other  waiter  was  trusted  with  a  horse  while  WilL  Shakspeare  could  be 
had*      This   was   the   first   dawn   of   better    fortune*       Shakspeare, 
finding  more  horses  put  into  his  hand  than  he  could  hold,  hired  boys 
to  wait  under  his  inspection,   who,   when  Will,  Shakspeare  was  sum- 
moned, were  immediately  to  present  themselves,  /  am  Shakspeare'$ 
boy^  Sir.     In  time,   Shakspeare  found  higher  employment:   but  as 
long  as  the  practice  of  riding  to  the  playhouse  continued,  the  waiters 
that  held  the  horses  retained  the  appellation  of  Shakspeare' s  boi/s.^^  f 

Of  this  curious  anecdote  it  shoidd  not  be  forgotten,   that  it  made 
its  Jirst  appearance  in  Cibber^s  Lives  of  the  Poets  J;  and  that  if  it 


•   Reetl's  Shakspeare,  vol,  i.  p.  03,  note  2» 
X  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  1 30. 

3n  2 


t  Ibid.  p.  UO, 
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were  known  to  BIr.  Rowe,  it  is  evident  he  ihouglit  it  so  little  entitled 
to  credit  that  he  chose  not  to  risque  its  insertion  in  his  life  of  the 
poet  Jn  sliort,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  that  Shakspeare,  though 
he  fled  from  Stratford  to  avoid  the  severity  of  a  prosecution,  could 
not  be  destitute  either  of  money  or  friends,  as  the  necessity  for  that 
flight  was  occasioned  by  an  imprudent  ebuUition  of  wit,  and  not  by 
any  serious  delinquency ;  that  the  father  of  his  wife  was  a  yeoman 
botli  of  respectabihty  and  property ;  that  his  own  parent,  though 
impoverished,  was  still  in  business  ;  and  that  he  had,  In  all  likelihood, 
a  ready  admission  to  the  stage  through  the  influence  of  persons  of 
leading  weight  in  its  concerns  ;  we  cannot,  without  doing  the  utmost 
violence  to  probability,  conceive  that,  under  these  circumstances,  and 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  woiJd  submit  to  the  degrading 
employment  of  dther  a  korse-kolder  at  the  door  of  a  theatre,  or  of 
a  calh4}oy  within  its  walls. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  these  idle  tales,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  by  the  phrase  a  very  mean  f^ank^  Mr.  Rowe  meant  to  imply, 
that  his  first  engagement  as  an  aetrn^  was  in  the  performance  of  cha- 
racters of  the  lowest  class.  Tliat  his  fellow-comedians  were  ushered 
Into  the  dramatic  world  in  a  similar  way,  and  rose  to  higher  occupancy 
by  gradation,  the  history  of  the  stage  will  sufficiently  prove:  Richard 
Burbadge,  for  instance,  who  began  his  career  nearly  at  the  same  time 
with  our  autlior,  and  who  subsequently  became  the  gieatest  tragedian 
of  his  age,  had,  in  the  year  1589,  appeared  in  no  character  more 
important  than  that  of  a  Messenger.  *  If  this  were  the  case  with  a 
performer  of  such  acknowledged  merit,  we  may  readily  acquiesce  in 
the  supposition  tliat  the  parts  first  given  to  Shakspeare  were  equally 
as  insignificant ;  and  as  readily  allow  that  an  actor  thus  circumstanced 
might  very  properly  be  said  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  company 
at  first  in  a  very  mean  rank. 

As  Shakspeare' s  mmediate  employment,  therefore,  on  his  arrival 
in  town,  appears  to  have  been  that  of  an  aciorj  it  cannot  be  deemed 


'^  Chalmers's  Supplcmcnlal  Apology,  p*  158*  note  jh 
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irrelevant  if  we  should  here  enquire  into  his  merits  and  success  in 
this  department 

Two  traditions,  of  a  contradictory  complexion,  have  reached  us 
relative  to  Shakspeare's  powers  as  an  actor ;  one  on  the  authority  of 
Mr,  Aubrey,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Mr*  Rowe,  In  the  manuscript 
papers  of  the  first  of  these  gentlemen,  we  are  told  that  our  author, 
"  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  — 
and  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  play-houses,  and  did  act  exceedingh/ 
tie//*;"  but,  in  the  life  of  the  poet  by  the  second,  it  is  added,  after 
mentioning  his  admission  to  the  theatre  in  an  inferior  rank,  that 
*'  his  admirable  wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  stage,  soon 
distinguished  him,  if  not  as  an  extrairrdinary  actor^  yet  as  an 
excellent  writer.  His  name  is  printed,  as  the  custom  was  in  those 
times,  amongst  those  of  the  other  players,  before  some  old  plays,  but 
wnthout  any  particular  account  of  what  sort  of  parts  he  used  to  play ; 
and  though  I  have  enquired,  I  could  never  meet  with  any  further 
account  of  him  this  way,  than  that  the  top  of  his  perfortnance  was  the 
Ghost  in  his  own  Hamlet.^'  f 

Of  descriptions  thus  opposed,  a  preference  only  can  be  given  as 
founded  on  other  evidence ;  and  it  happens  that  subsequent  enquiry 
has  enabled  us  to  consider  Mr.  Aubrey's  account  as  approximating 
nearest  to  the  truth. 

Contemporary  authority,  it  is  evident,  would  decide  the  question, 
and  happily  the  researches  of  Mn  Malone  have  furnished  us  with  a 
testimony  of  this  kind.  In  the  year  1592,  Henry  Chettle,  a  dramatic 
writer,  published  a  posthumous  work  of  Robert  Greene's,  under  the 
title  of  '*  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  bought  with  a  Million  of 
Repentance,"  in  which  the  author  speaks  harshly  of  Marlowe,  and  still 
more  so  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  then  rising  into  fame.  Both  these 
poets  were  justly  offended,  and  Chettle,  who  was  of  course  implicated 
in  their  displeasure,  printed,  in  the  December  of  the  same  year,  a 
pampldet,    entitled  Kind  Harts  Dreame^   to   which    is  prefixed   an 


♦  Rced*s  Sliakspeare,  vol*  iti*  p«213* 


f  ibid.  vul.  L  p.  (>4* 
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So  well  instructed,  indeed,  was  Shakspeare  in  the  duties  and  qifkii- 
ties  of  an  actot\  that  it  appears  from  Downes'  book,  entitled  Roscius 
AngUcanuSf  that  he  undertook  to  teach  and  perfect  John  Lowin  in 
the  chaiacter  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Jos^h  Taylor  in  that 
of  Hamlet. 

Of  his  competency  for  this  task,  several  parts  of  his  dramatic 
works  might  be  brought  forward  as  sufficient  proof.  Independent  of 
his  celebrated  instructions  to  the  pkyer  in  Hamlet,  which  would 
alone  ascertain  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  histrionic  art^  his  con- 
ception of  the  powers  necessary  to  form  the  accomphshed  tragedian, 
may  be  drawn  from  part  of  a  dialogue  which  occurs  between  Mk/iard 
the  Third  and  Ruckingfmm: — • 

"  G/a     Come,  cousin,  can^st  thmi  quake  and  change  iht/  colow  ? 
MmiJm^  ihi^  breath  in  middle  of  a  word  f 
And  t^ieti  again  begin^  and  siop  agmrt. 
As  if  thou  ixx-rt  distraught ^  and  mad  xviiA  terror  ? 

Bncl\     Tut»  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  i 
Speak,  and  look  big,  and  jrry  on  evertf  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  waggittg  of  a  straWf 
lut ending  deep  suspicion :  ghastij/  iooks 
Are  at  m^/  service^  like  enfm-ced  smiles »^^  * 

It  would  be  higlily  interesting  to  be  able  to  point  ont  what  were 
the  characters  whicli  Shakspeare  performed,  either  in  his  own  plays, 
or  in  those  of  other  writers ;  but  the  information  whicli  we  have  on 
this  subject  is,  unfortunately,  very  scanty,.  Mr*  Rowe  has  mentioned, 
as  the  sole  result  of  his  enquiries,  that  the  GAost  in  Hutnlet  was  his 
chefd'oeuvfe.  That  this  part,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  poet, 
required  some  skill  and  management  in  the  execution,  is  evident  from 
the  expressions  attributed  to  Hamlet,  who  exclaims,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Royal  spectre,  during  the  interview  between  himself  and 
his  mother, — 


Look  you  how  pale  he  glares ! 


His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 


^  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voU  xiv.  p,  403,  404.    Act  iii-  sc-  5. 
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It  appears  also*  from  the  first  four  lines  of  a  small  poem,  written 
bj  John  Da  vies,  about  the  year  1611,  and  inscribed,  To  our  English 
Terence^  Mr.  WiUiam  Shakespeare^  that  our  bard  had  been  accustomed 
to  perform  kingly  parts ; 

•*  Some  say,  good  Will,  which  I  in  sport  do  singj 

Haclst  thou  not  play'd  some  h'ngii/  jmris  in  sport, 
Thou  hadst  been  a  companion  for  a  king, 
And  been  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort;"* 

a  passage  which  leads  us  to  infer,  that  several  of  the  regal  characters 
in  his  own  plays,  perhaps  the  parts  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  King 
Henry  the  Sixth,  and  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  may  have  been  appro- 
priated to  him,  as  adapted  to  the  general  estimate  of  his  powers  in 
acting. 

From  the  notices  tlius  collected,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Shak- 
speare  attempted  not  the  perfonnance  of  characters  of  the  first  rank  ; 
but  that  in  the  representation  of  those  of  a  second-rate  order,  to  which 
he  modestly  confined  his  exertions,  he  was  deemed  excellent  We 
have  just  grounds  also  for  concluding  that  of  the  theorif  of  acting  in 
its  very  highest  departments,  he  was  a  complete  master ;  and  though 
not  competent  to  carry  his  own  precepts  into  perfect  execution,  he 
was  a  consummate  judge  of  the  attainments  and  deficiencies  of  his 
fellow-comedians,  and  was  accordingly  employed  to  instruct  them  in 
his  own  conception  of  the  parts  which  they  were  destined  to  perform. 

It  may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for 
the  lovers  of  dramatic  poetry,  that  our  author,  in  point  of  execution, 
did  not  attain  to  the  loftiest  summit  of  his  profession.  He  would, 
in  that  case,  it  is  very  probable,  have  either  sate  dowti  content  with 
the  high  reputation  accruing  to  him  from  this  source,  or  would  have 
found  little  time  for  the  labours  of  composition,  and  consequently  we 
should  have  been  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  deprived  of  what 
now  constitute  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  genius. 

^  The  Scourge  of  Folljj  by  John  Davies  of  Hereford^  no  date. 
VOL,  r.  3  I 
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All  the  commentators  agree  in  fixing  on  the  year  1591,  as  the 
LATEST  period  for  our  author's  commencement  as  a  dramatic  poet  : 
for  this  obvious  reason,  that  both  Greene  and  Chettle  have  mentioned 
him  as  a  writer  of  plays  in  1592,  and  in  such  a  manner,  likewise,  as 
proves  that  he  was  even  then  possessed  of  some  degree  of  notoriety^ 
the  latter  mentioning  his  ^^  facetious  g?  ace  in  -writing j^  and  the  former, 
after  calling  him,  "  an  upstart  aow  beautified  with  our  featkersy"  and 
parodying  a  line  from  the  Tliird  Part  of  King  Henry  VL,  concludes 
by  telling  us,  that  he  **  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  m 
the  country  ;'*  circumstances  which  have  naturally  induced  the  most 
sagacious  critics  on  our  bard  to  infer,  that,  thus  early  to  have  excited 
so  much  envy  as  this  railing  accusation  evinces,  he  must  without 
doubt  have  been  a  corrector  and  improver  of  plays  anterior  to  1590, 
and  very  probably  in  1589- 

Now,  though  the  first  edition  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was  not 
published  until  1593,  yet  the  author*s  positive  declaration,  that  it  was 
**  the  first  heir  of  his  invention"  necessarily  implies  that  its  composition 
had  taken  place  prior  to  any  poetical  attempts  for  the  stage ;  and  as 
we  have  seen,  that  his  arrival  in  town  could  not  have  occurred  before 
1586;  that  he  was  then  immediately  employed  as  an  actor  in  a  very 
inferior  rank  ;  and  that  his  earliest  efforts  as  a  dramatic  poet  may  be 
attributed  to  the  year  1589  or  1590,  it  will  follow,  as  a  legitimate 
deduction,  if  we  allow  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth  for  his  settle- 
ment at  the  theatre,  that  the  composition  of  this  poem,  *'  the  first 
heir  of  his  invention,"  must  be  given  to  the  interval  elapsing  between 
the  years  1587  and  1590,  a  period  not  too  extended,  the  nature  of 
his  other  engagements  being  considered,  for  the  completion  of  a 
poem  very  nearly  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  lines. 

Having  thus  conducted  Shakspeare  to  his  entrance  on  the  career  of 
authorship  and  fame,  it  will  now  be  necessary,  in  conformity  with 
our  plan,  to  take  a  general  and  cursory  survey  of  Literature,  as  it 
existed  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  Tlie  remainder  of  this 
chapter  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  a  broad  outline  on  this  subject, 
reserving,  however,  the  topics  of  Romance  and  Miscellaneous  Poetry, 
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The  court,  the  ducal  castle,  and  the  baronial  hall,  were  suddenly 
converted  into  academies,  and  could  boast  of  splendid  libraries,  as 
well  as  of  splendid  tapestries.  In  the  first  of  these,  according  to 
Ascham,  might  be  seen  the  Queen  reading  "  more  Ch^eeke  every  day, 
than  some  prebendarie  of  this  church  doth  read  Laiin  in  a  whole 
week  */'  and  while  she  was  translating  Isocrates  or  Seneca,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  her  maids  of  honour  found  it  convenient  to 
praise  and  to  adopt  the  disposition  of  her  time.  In  t!ie  second, 
obser\^es  Warton,  the  daughter  of  a  ducliess  was  taught  not  only  to 
distil  strong  w^aters,  but  to  construe  Greek  f  ;  and  in  the  third,  every 
young  lady  who  aspired  to  be  fashionable  was  compelled,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  greater  w^orkl,  to  exhibit  similar  marks  of  erudition. 

If  such  were  the  studious  manners  of  the  ladies,  it  w^ill  readily  be 
credited,  that  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  attachment  to  literature 
existed  in  the  other  sex  ;  in  short,  an  intimacy  with  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian,  was  deemed  essential  to  the  character  of  the  nobleman  and 
the  courtier ;  and  learning  was  thus  rendered  a  passport  to  promotion 
and  rank.  That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement,  but  founded 
on  contemporary  authority,  will  be  evident  from  a  passage  in  Har- 
rison's Description  of  England,  where,  after  delineating  the  court,  he 
adds,  —  *'  Tliis  further  is  not  to  be  omitted,  to  the  singular  commen- 
dation of  both  sorts  and  sexes  of  our  courtiers  here  in  England,  that 
there  are  verie  few  of  tliem,  which  have  not  tlie  use  and  skill  of 
sundrie  speaches,  beside  an  excellent  veine  of  writing  before  time  not 
regarded,  —  Trulie  it  is  a  rare  thing  with  us  now,  to  heare  of  a 
courtier  which  hath  but  his  owne  language.  And  to  saie  liow  many 
gentlewomen  and  lailies  tliere  are,  that  beside  sound  knowledge  of 
the  Greeke  and  Latine  toongs,  are  thereto  no  lesse  skilfuH  in  tlie 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in  some  one  of  them,  it  resteth  not 
in  me:  sith  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
do  surmount  in  this  behallb,  so  these  come  verie  little  or  nothuig  at 


•  Ascliam's  Works,  Bennet's  cilit.  p,  :242.  speaking  of  Windsor. 
f  Wartou*s  Hititory  of  Eoglidi  Poetry,  voLiiL  p.  Wl. 
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all  behind  them  for  their  parts,  which  industrie  God  continue,  and 
accomphsh  that  which  otherwise  is  wanting  !*'  Again,  a  few  lines 
below,  he  remarks  of  the  lathes  of  the  court,  that  some  of  them 
employ  themselves  "  in  continual]  reading  either  of  the  holie  scrip- 
tures, or  histories  of  our  owne  or  forren  nations  about  us,  and  diverse 


in  writing  volumes  of  their  owne,  or 


translating  of  other  mens  into 


our  English  and  Latine  toongs  *;"  employments  which  now  appear 
to  us  very  extraordiiuuy  as  the  daily  occupations  of  a  court,  but 
were,  then,  the  natural  result  of  that  ardent  love  of  letters,  which 
had  somewhat  suddenly  been  diffused  through  the  higher  classes. 

Were  we,  however,  to  conclude,  that  the  same  erudite  taste  per- 
vaded the  bulk  of  the  people,  or  even  the  middle  orders  of  society, 
we  should  be  grossly  mistaken.  Literature,  though  cultivated  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  metropolis,  was  confined  even  there  to  persons  of 
high  rank,  or  to  those  who  were  subservient  to  their  education  and 
amusement*  In  the  country,  to  read  and  wTite  were  still  esteemed 
rare  accomplishments,  and  among  the  rural  gentry  of  not  the  first 
degree,  little  difference,  in  point  of  literary  information,  was  per- 
ceptible between  the  master  and  his  menial  attendant.  Of  this 
several  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  will  afford  evidence, 
especially  the  comedies  of  the  MetTi/  Wives  of  IVinckor^  and  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour^  to  which  a  striking  proof  may  be  added  from 
Burton,  who  wrote  just  at  the  close  of  the  Shaksperian  *f*  period  j 
and,  in  treating  of  study,  as  a  cause  of  melancholy,  says,  **  I  may 
not  deny,  but  that  w^e  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  Gentry,  here,  and 
there  one,  excellently  well  learned  ;^but  they  are  but  few  in  respect 
of  the  multitude,  the  major  part  (and  some  again  excepted,  tliat  are 
indifferent)  are  w^holly  bent  for  Hawks  and  Hounds,  and  carried 
away  many  times  with  intemperate  lust,  gaming,  and  drinking.  If 
they  read  a  book  at  any  time,  'tis  an  English  Chronicle,  Sir  Huon  of 
Bordeaux,  Amachs  de  Gaid,  &c.  a  play-book,  or   some  pamphlet  of 

♦  HolinshecVs  Chronicles,  edit.  1807,  vol.  i-  p.  S30. 

f  The  1st  ediL  of  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  was  pubhbhcd  in  1617. 
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News,  and  that  at  such  seasons  only,  wlien  they  cannot  stir  abroad, 
to  drive  away  time,  their  sole  discourse  is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and 
what  Newsy*  If  some  one  have  been  a  traveller  in  Italy,  or  as  far  as 
the  Emperour*s  Court,  wintered  in  Orleance,  and  can  court  his 
mistris  in  broken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  newest 
fashion,  sing  some  choice  out-landish  tunes,  discourse  of  lords,  ladies, 
towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  he  is  compleat  and  to  be  admired  :  other- 
wise he  and  they  are  mucli  at  one ;  no  difference  betwixt  the  master 
and  the  mauy  but  worshipful  titles :  wink  and  choose  betwixt  him 
that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the  trencher 
behind  him."  * 

It  is  to  the  court,  therefore,  and  its  attendants,  to  the  nobility, 
higher  gentry,   and  their  preceptors,   that  we  are  to  look  tor  that 
ardent  love  of  books  and  learning  which  so  remarkably  distinguished 
the  reigns  of  Elizabetli  and  James,  and  which  was  destined,  in  another 
century,  to   descend   into,  and   illuminate  tlie  larger  masses  of  our 
population.     Nothing,   indeed,   can    more  forcibly  paint  Elizabeth*;? 
passion  for  books  and  learning,  than  a  passage  in  Harrison's  unadorned 
but  faithful  description  of  her  court :  —  "  Finallie,**  says  that  interest- 
ing pourtrayer  of  ancient  mannerst  "  to  avoid  itllenesse,  and  prevent 
sundrie  transgressions,  othen^ise  likelie  to  he  committed  and  doonei 
such  order  is  taken,  that  everie  office  liath   either  a  bible,  or  the 
booke  of  the  acts  and  monuments  of  the  church  of  England,  or  both, 
beside  some  histories  and  chronicles  lieing  therein,  for  the  exercise  of 
such  as  come  into  the  same  :  ii^herebif  the  stranger  that  entereth   into 
the  court  of  England  upon  the  sudden^  shall  rather  imagine  himselfe  to 
eome  into  wme  publike  schoole  of  the  tmiversities^  nhere  manie  give  eare 
to  one  that  readeth^  than  into  a  jmnces  palace^  ij  !/ou  confetTe  the  same 
with  those  of  other  nations.     Would  to  God  all  honorable  personages 
would  take  example  of  hir  graces  godlie  dealing  in  this  behalfe,  and 
shew  their  conibrmitie  unto  these  hir  so  good  beginnings !  which  if 
they  would,  then  should  manie  grievous  offenses  (wherewith  God  is 

•  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  foL  edit,  p*  84, 
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highlie  Jinptettoad^rlg  cvt  off  and  restreined,  which  now  doo  reigne 
i;?xceetliiiglie%  in  moet  noble  and  gentlemen's  houses,  whereof  they  see 
uo  piiterukf  Wkthia  bir  graces  gates/*  *  Well  might  ^Ir.  Dibdin  apo^ 
UPOpbiJie  tiua  iBimed  Queen  in  the  following  picturesque  and  charac- 
tfeffiMic  tefnas:— **  All  hail  to  the  sovereign,  who,  bred  up  in  severe 
babiu  ol'  c^ttding  and  meditation,  loved  books  and  scholars  to  the  very 
biHU>ai  of  her  heart !  I  consider  Elizabeth  as  a  royal  bibliomaniac 
s>l'  traiiscendant  fame  !  —  I  see  her,  in  imagination,  wearing  her  favo- 
lUt?  Uuie  Volume  of  Prayei^s^^  the  composition  of  Queen  Catharine 
)hkxxs  and  Lady  Tirwit,  *  bound  in  solid  gold,  and  hanging  by  a  gold 
^p^Milin  at  her  side,'  at  lier  morning  and  evening  devotions — afterwards, 
«ia  sJKe  became  firmly  seated  upon  her  tlirone,  taking  an  interest  in  the 
iHUU^Uishments  of  the  Pruifer  Book  X^  which  goes  under  her  own 
imme;  and  then  indulging  her  strong  bibliomaniacal  appetites  in 
fi^Htering  the  institution  for  the  erecting  of  a  Library  f  and  an  Academy 
ft^  the  ntudy  of  Antiquities  and  History**^  § 


•   Uolinshed^  CbronicIeB,  voli.  p.  331. 

f  **  The  reader  is  reftTred  to  an  account  of  a  preciously  bound  diminutive  godly  book 
(MfC  belonging  to  Q.  Elizabetli),  in  ihe  first  volume  of  my  edition  of  the  British  Ti/po- 
fltujAiad  AntiquitifX^  jh  8,1.;  for  which,  I  ondcrstand,  the  present  owner  asks  the  sum  of 
I  SiV,  We  find  thut  in  the  1 6th  year  of  Elizabetii's  reign>  she  was  in  possession  of  '  One 
Uiiii)H<ll  booke,  covered  with  tissue  and  garnished  on  ih'  inside  with  the  crucifix  and  the 
(^uri'iie'ii  badges  of  silver  guilt,  poiz  with  woddcj  leaves  and  all,  cxij  oz."  Archaeoiogia, 
viihxiii.  221. 

**  I  am  in  possession  of  the  covers  of  a  book,  bound  (A*D.  1569)  in  thick  parchment  or 
VC^Ihirn,  which  has  the  whole  length  portrait  of  Luther  on  one  side,  and  of  Calvin  on  the 
^ulier.  Thciw;  portraits  which  are  executed  with  uncommon  spirit  and  accuracyj  are  cn- 
cirvltnl  with  a  profusion  of  ornamental  borders  of  the  most  exquisite  taste  and  richness.** 
Uibluiinaoia,  p.  158. 

(  »*  In  the  Prayer  Book  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  there  is  a 
|iiirirait  i»f  Her  Mojesty  kneeling  upon  a  superb  cushion,  with  elevated  hands,  in  prayer. 
\{\{%  btiiik  was  first  printed  in  1575;  and  is  decorated  with  wood-cut  borders  of  consider- 
4^\\W  %piiil  nud  beauty;  representing,  among  other  things,  some  of  the  subjects  of  Holbcin*s 
^IhUCV  Mf  IH'ulh/* 

^  mUlin'tk  Bibliomania,  2d  edit.  1811,  p.  329 — $31.  This  book,  the  most  fascinating 
^^\»U'^b  Imu  t'vi*r  l>cen  written  on  Bibliogriiphy,  is  already  scarce.  It  is  composed  in  the 
I^Uilu'^t  l^^Ut*  of  cnthuaiasm  for  the  art,  and  its  dialogue  and  descriptions  are  given  with  a 


\\\s\\\\%iw^  II  v^  tirmth  and  raciness^  which  absolutely  fix  and  enchant  the  reader. 
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The  example  of  Elizabeth,  whose  taste  for  books  had  been  fostered 
under  the  tuition  of  Ascham,  was  speedily  followed  by  some  of  the 
first  characters  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  by  none  with  more  ardent  zeal 
then  by  Archbishop  Parker,  who  was  such  an  indefatigable  admirer 
and  collector  of  curious  and  precious  books,  and  of  every  thing  that 
appertained  to  them,  that,  according  to  Strype,  he  kept  constantly  in 
his  house  '*  drawers  of  pictures,  wood-cutters,  painters,  limners, 
writers,  and  book-binders,  —  one  of  these  was  Lylye^  an  excellent 
writer,  that  could  counterfeit  any  antique  writing.  Him  the  arch- 
bishop customarily  used  to  make  old  books  compleat/'  *  No 
expense,  in  short,  was  spared,  by  this  amiable  and  accomplished 
divine,  in  procuring  the  most  rare  and  valuable  articles  j  his  library 
was  daily  increased  through  the  medium  of  numerous  agents,  whom 
he  employed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  among  these  was  Bat- 
man the  author  of  the  Doonie  and  the  commentator  uppon  Bartkoiome^ 
who,  we  are  told,  purchased  for  him  not  less  than  6700  books  **  in  th^ 
space  of  no  more  than  four  years/'  f 

To  Parker  succeeded  the  still  more  celebrated  names  of  Sir  Robai 
Cotton  and  Sir  Thomas  Bodley^  men  to  whom  the  nation  is  indebted 
for  two  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  of  its  public  libraries. 
Tlie  enthusiasm  which  animated  these  illustrious  characters  in  their 
bibliographical  researches  is  almost  incredible,  and  what  gives  an  im- 
perishable interest  to  their  biography  is,  that  their  morals  were  as 
pure  as  their  literary  zeal  was  glowing. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
Dvn  Thomas  James  lor  the  keeper  of  his  library,  whom  Camden  terms 
vir  erudttm^  et  vere  pXoQsCx^  :|,  and  of  whom  Fuller  says,  that  "  on 
serious  consideration  one  will  conclude  the  Library  made  for  him,  and 
him  for  it,  like  tallies  they  so  fitted  one  another.  Some  men  live  like 
mothes  in  libraries,  not  being  better  for  the  books,  but  the  books 
the  worse  for  them,  which  they  only  soile  with  their  fingers.     Not 


""  Strj'pe's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  415.  529. 
t  Britannia  in  Monmouthshire, 

VOL-  I,  3  K 


t  Ibid  p.  528. 
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and  he  is  a  very  block  that  is  affected  with  none  of  them.  —  I  could 
even  live  and  dye  with — and  take  more  delight,  true  content  of  mind 
in  them,  than  thou  hast  hi  all  thy  wealth  and  sport,  how  rich  soever 

thou  art Nicholas  Gerbelius,  tliat  good  old  man,  was  so  much 

ravished  with  a  few  Greek  authors  restored  to  light,  with  hope  and 
desire   of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he   exclaims  forthwith,  Arabibus 
atque  Indis  omnibus  erimus  dit lores,  We  shall  be  richer  than  all  the 
Arabick  or  Indian  Princes ;  of  such  esteem  they  were  with  him,  in 
comparable  worth  and  valua**  —  He  then  adopts  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  Heimim :  '^  I  no  sooner  come  into  the  Librciry^  but  I  bolt  the 
door  to  me^  excbiding  bidy  anMion^  avarice^  and  aU  mch  vkeuy  whose 
nurse  is  idleness^  their  mother  Ignorance^  and  Melancholy  herself ^  and  in 
the  vefy  lap  of  eternity^  amongst  so  many  divine  soulsy  I  take  my  seat^ 
uith  BO  lofty  a  spiiit  and  sweet  content^  that  I  pity  all  our  great  ones^ 
and  rich  nien  that  know  not  this  happiness.     I  am  not  ignorant  in  the 
mean  time,"  he  adds,  **  notwithstanding  this  which  I  have  said,  how 
barbarously  and  basely  for  the  most  part  our  ruder  Gentry  esteem  of 
libraries  and  books,  how  they  neglect  and  contemn  so  great  a  treasure, 
so   inestimable  a  benefit,  —  For  my  part  I  pity  these  men,  —  how 
much,  on  the  other  side,  are  all  we  bound  that  are  scholars,  to  those 
munificent   Ptolomics^  bountiful  McBcenatesj  heroical  patrons,   divine 
spirits, — qui  nobis  h(ec  otia  feceruntj  Namque  ent  ille  mihi  semper  Deus 
—  that  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well  ftirnished  libraries  as  well 
in  our  publick  Academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  Colledges? 
How  shall  I  remember  Sir  Thomas  Bodley^  amongst  the  rest,  Otko 
Nicholson^  and  the  right  reverend  John  Wittimm  Lord  Bishop  o^  Lin- 
colnet  (with  many  other  pious  acts)  who  besides   that  at   St.  John's 
College  in  Cambridge,  that  in  Westminster,  is  now  likewise  in  Fieri 
with  a  Library  at  Lincohie  (a  noble  president  for  all  corporate  towns 
and  cities  to  imitate)   0  quam  t^memorem  {vir  iUustrinsime)   quibiis 
elogiisr^ 


•  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  .p.  17^  177- 
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Tile  passion  for  letters  and  for  books,  which  was  tlius  difFused 
among  the  higher  classes,  necessarily  occasioned  much  attention  ta 
be  paid  to  the  preservation  and  decoration  of  Ubraries,  the  volumes  of 
which,  however,  were  not  arranged  on  the  shelves  in  the  manner  that 
we  are  now  accustomed  to  see  them.  The  leaves^  and  not  the  back, 
were  placed  in  front,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  silk  siritigs  or  golden 
clas^ps  which  united  the  sides  of  the  cover.  Thus  Bishop  Earl, 
describing  the  character  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the  University,  says, 
— "  His  study  has  commonly  handsome  shelves,  his  books  neat  silk 
strings,  which  he  shews  to  his  fathei's  man,  and  k  loth  to  unly  or  take 
down  for  fear  of  misplacing.''  * 

To  the  most  costly  of  these  embellishments,  the  golden  clnsps^ 
Shakspeare  has  referred,  both  in  a  raetaphorical  and  literal  sense- 
In  the  Twelfth  Night  the  Duke,  addressing  tlie  supposed  C^sarioj 
exclaims  — 


**  I  have  unclasped 

To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul  ;*'  f 

and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Lady  Capulet  observes, 

"  That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory/ 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story/'  J 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  ornamenting  the  exterior  of 
books  was  carried,  at  this  period,  to  a  lavish  extent,  jewels,  as  well  as 
gold,  being  employed  to  enhance  their  splendour.  Let  us  listen  to 
the  directions  of  the  judicious  Peacham,  on  this  head,  a  contem- 
porary authority,  who  has  thought  it  not  unnecessary  to  subjoin  the 
best  mode  of  keeping  books,  and  the  best  scite  for  a  library*  **  Have 
a  care,"  says  he,  **  of  keeping  your  bookes  handsome,  and  well 
bound,  not  casting  away  over  much  in  their  gilding  or  stringing  for 
ostentation  sake,  like  the  prayer-bookes  of  girles  and  gallants,  which 


•  Earl's  Microcosmography,  p,  74. 

f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voL  v.  p.  257^  25B. 

%  Ibid,  vol  XX.  p.  43.     Act  i.  sc»  3. 


Act  i.  sc«  4*. 
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are  carried  to  Church  but  for  their  out-sides.  Yet  lor  your  owiie  use 
spare  them  not  for  noting  or  interlining  (if  they  be  printed)  for  it  is 
not  likely  you  meane  to  be  a  gainer  by  them,  when  you  have  done 
with  them  :  neither  suffer  them  through  neghgcnce  to  mold  and  be 
moath-eaten,  or  want  their  strings  or  covers,  —  Suffer  them  not  to  lye 
neglected,  who  must  make  you  regarded  j  and  goe  in  torn  coatesi 
who  must  appareU  your  mind  with  the  ornaments  of  knowledge, 
above  the  roabes  and  riches  of  the  most  magnificent  Princes, 

"  To  avoyde  the  inconvenience  of  moathes  and  nioldinesse,  let 
your  study  be  placed,  and  your  windowes  open  if  it  may  be,  towards 
the  East,  for  where  it  looketh  South  or  West,  the  aire  being  ever 
subject  to  moisture,  moathes  are  bred  and  darkishnesse  encreased^ 
whereby  your  maps  and  pictures  will  quickly  become  pale,  loosing 
their  life  and  colours,  or  rotting  upon  their  cloath,  or  paper,  decay 
past  all  helpe  and  recovery/'  * 

The  interior,  also,  as  well  as  the  exterior,  of  books,  had  acquired  a 
high  d^ree  of  richness  and  finishing  during  the  era  of  which  we  are 
treating.  The  black-letter,  Roman,  and  Italic,  types  were,  in  general, 
clear,  sharp,  and  strong,  and  though  the  splendid  art  of  illumination 
had  ceased  to  be  practised,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  printing,  the  loss  was  compensated  for,  by 
more  correct  ornamental  capital  initials,  cut  with  great  taste  and 
spirit  on  wood  and  copper,  and  by  engraved  borders  and  title-pages. 
Portraits  were  also  frequently  introduced  in  the  initials,  especially  by 
the  celebrated  printers  Jugge,  and  Day,  the  latter  of  whom,  patronised 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  became  in  his  turn  the  patron  of  Fox  the 
martyrologist,  in  the  first  edition  of  whose  book,  1563,  and  in  Day's 
edition  of  Dee's  General  and  Rare  Memoriak  pertayning  to  the  per- 
fecte  Arte  of  Navigation^  folio,  1511$  may  be  found  an  admirable 
specimen  of  this  style  of  decoration,  the  capital  initial  C  including  a 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  sitting  in  state,  and  attended  by  three  of  her 
ministers,  f     A  similar  mode  of  costly  ornamenture  issued  from  the 


•  The  Coiupleat  Gentleman^  2d  edit.  p.  54,  55, 

t  Dibdin's  Typographical  Amiquitieg,  Frcliminary  Disqutsitioiij  p,35. 
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have  sought  for,  and  quoted,  almost  every  book  to  which  he  has  been 
directly  or  remotely  indebted.  The  disquisitions  indeed  into  which 
we  are  about  to  enter  will  pretty  accurately  point  out  the  species  of 
books  which  principally  ornamented  his  shelves,  and  may  preclude 
any  other  remark  here,  than  that  the  chief  wealth  of  his  collection 
consisted  of  Historic,  Romantic,  and  Poetic  Literature,  in  all  their 
various  branches* 

PhUological  or  grammatical  literature,  as  applied  to  the  English 
language,  appears  to  have  made  little  progress  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  We  are  told  by  Roger  Ascham  in  1544,  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  his  Toxophilus,  that  **  as  for  the  Latine 
or  Greeke  tongue,  everye  thinge  is  so  excelientlye  done  in  them, 
that  none  can  do  better  ;  in  the  Engluke  tongue,  contrary,  everye 
thinge  in  a  maner  so  meanlye  both  for  the  matter  and  handelinge, 
that  no  man  can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  least  learned,  for  the  most 
part,  have  bene  alwayes  most  readye  to  write."  *  The  Toxophihis 
of  this  useful  and  engaging  writer,  was  written  in  his  native  tongue, 
with  the  view  of  presenting  the  public  with  a  specimen  of  a  purer  and 
more  correct  Engluk  style  than  that  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed ;  and  with  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  from  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  vernacular  language.  The  result  which  he  con- 
templated was  attained,  and,  from  the  period  of  this  publication,  the 
shackles  of  Latinity  were  broken,  and  composition  in  EngltHli  prose 
became  an  object  of  eager  and  successful  attention. 
ff  Previous  to  the  exertions  of  Ascham,  very  tew  writers  can  be  men- 
tioned as  aiFording  any  model  for  English  style.  If  we  except  the 
Translation  of  Froissart  by  Bourdiier,  Lord  Berners,  in  1523,  and 
the  History  of  Richard  IIL  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  certainly  compo- 
sitions of  great  merit,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  produce  an  author 
of  much  value  for  his  vernacular  prose-  On  the  contrary,  very  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Toxophilus,  we  find  harmony  and  beauty 


•  Ascham's  Works,  Bcnnet's  edit,  p*  57. 
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So  imitating  his  ridiculous  tricks. 

They  speak  and  write,  all  like  mere  lunatics;"  * 

Yet  the  most  correct  description  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  once 
celebrated  author  has  been  given  by  Oldys,  in  his  Librarian,  who 
remarks  that  "  Lilly  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  good  memory,  ready 
faculty  of  Implication,  and  uncommon  eloquence ;  but  he  ran  into  a 
vast  excess  of  allusion ;  in  sentence  and  conformity  of  style  he  seldom 
speaks  directly  to  the  purpose,  but  is  continually  carried  away  by  one 
odd  allusion  or  simile  or  other  (out  of  natural  history,  that  is  yet  fabu- 
lous and  not  true  in  nature),  and  that  still  overborne  by  more,  thick 
upon  the  back  of  one  another  ;  and  through  an  eternal  affeotation  of 
sententiousness  %eeps  to  such  a  formal  measure  of  his  periods  as  soon 
grows  tiresome ;  and  so,  by  confining  himself  to  shape  his  sense  so 
frequently  into  one  artificial  cadence,  however  ingenious  or  harmonious, 
abridges  that  variety  which  the  style  should  be  admired  for."  f 

So  greatly  was  the  style  of  Euphues  admired  in  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, and,  indeed,  throu^out  the  kingdom,  that  it  became  a  proof  of 
refined  manners  to  adopt  its  phraseology.  Edward  Blount,  who  re- 
published six  of  Lilly's  plays,  in  1632,  under  the  title  of  Sixe  Court 
Comedies^  declares  that  "  Our  nation  are  in  his  debt  for  a  new  English 
which  hee  taught  them.  Euphues  and  his  England,*  he  adds,  "  began 
first  that  language.  All  our  ladies  were  then  his  scollers  ;  and  that 
beautie  in  court  who  could  not  parley  Euphuesme,  was  as  little  regarded 
as  shee  which  now  there  speakes  not  French  ;**  a  representation  cer- 
tainly not  exaggerated ;  for  Ben  Jonson,  describing,  a  fashionable  lady, 
makes  her  address  her  gallant  in  the  following  terms :  —  "  O  master 
Brisk,  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  hard  is  the  choice  when  one  is  compelPd,  either 
by  silence  to  die  with  grief,  or  by  speaking,  to  live  with  shame  :**  upon 
which  Mr.  Whalley  observes,  tliat  the  court  ladies  in  Elizabeth's  time 
had  all  the  phrases  of  Euphues  by  heart.  X 


*  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  399. 
t  British  Librarian,  p.  90.  et  seq. 

I  Whalley's  Works  of  Ben  Jonson :  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,  act  v.  sc.  10. 
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Scarcely  had  comiption  from  this  saurce  ceased  to  violate  the  purity 
and  propriety  of  out  language^  when  the  fashion  of  interlarding  com- 
position with  a  perpetual  series  of  Latin  quotations  commenced ;  a 
custom  which  continued  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James,  and  gave 
to  the  style  of  this  period  a  complexion  the  most  heterogeneous  and 
absurd,  being,  in  fact^  composed  of  two  languages,  half  Latin  and  half 
English*  Of  this  barbarous  and  pedantic  habit,  the  works  of  Bishop 
Andrews  aftbrd  the  mort  flagi'ant  instance ;  an  example  whicli,  we 
have  reason  to  regret,  was  followed  too  closely  by  Robert  Burton,  who, 
when  lie  trusts  to  his  native  tongue,  has  written  in  a  style  at  once 
simple  and  impressive. 

'I'hese  affectations,  arising  from  the  use  of  inkkom  terfns,  of  anti- 
themf  aUiteraiion^  arbitrary  orthography,  and  the  perpetual  intermix- 
tare  qf  Latin  jjhrazeology^  have  been  deservedly  and  powerfully 
ridiculed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Shakspeare ;  by  the  former  under 
the  character  of /?a//ii^t/jr,  a  village  schoolmaster,  in  a  masque  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  in  Wansted  Garden,  and  by  the  latter  in  the  person 
of  HoLOPERNES  in  Lovers  Labour  s  Lost.  The  satire  of  Sir  Philip  is 
iUpported  with  humour ;  Her  Majesty  is  supposed  to  have  parted,  by 
her  presence,  a  violent  contest  between  two  shepherds  for  the  affec- 
tion o(  the  Lady  of  the  May,  on  which  event  Rombus  comes  forward 
with  tt  learned  oratioOp 

**  Now  the  thunder-thumping  Joi^e  transfused  his  dotes  into  your 
excellent  formositie,  which  have  with  your  resplendent  beames  thus 
i^egregated  the  enmity  of  these  ruraJl  animals ;  I  am  Fotentissima  Z)o- 
mna^  a  Schoole-master,  that  is  to  say,  a  Pedagogue,  one  not  a  little 
vvrsed  in  the  disciplinating  of  the  juvenall  frie,  wherin  (to  my  laud  I 
^^>'  it)  I  use  such  geometrical  proportions,  as  neither  wanted  man- 
.^UI>(iKle  nor  correction,  for  so  it  is  described. 

"  Parcare  stif^ectoSj  et  debellire  superbos.'* 

''  Vut  hath  not  the  pulchritude  of  my  vertues  protected  me  from 
\\\\k  C4MUamiiiHting  hands  of  these  Plebeians ;  for  coming  solummodOf 
\\K  Unv*  (Mirted  their  sanguinolent  fray,  they  yeelded  me  no  more 
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reverence,  than  If  I  had  been  some  Pecorius  Asinns.  I,  even  I,  that 
am,  who  am  I  ?  Dixi  va*bus  sapient o  satum  est.  But  what  said  that 
Troian  JEneas^  when  he  sojourned  in  tlie  surging  sulkes  of  the  san* 
diterous  seas,  H^ec  olim  mefnonasse  Juvebit.  Well,  well,  ad  pt^opositos 
reveiiebo^  the  puritie  of  the  verity  is  that  a  certaine  Pulchra  puella 
profecto^  elected  and  constituted  by  the  integrated  determination  of 
all  this  topographical  1  region  as  the  soveraigne  Ladie  of  this  Dame 
Maies  month,  hath  beene  quodammodo  hunted,  as  you  would  say, 
pursued  by  two,  a  brace,  a  couple,  a  cast  of  young  men,  to  whom  tlie 
crafty  coward  Cupid  had  inquam  delivered  his  dire-dolorous  dart  ;*' 
here  the  May-Lady  interfering  calls  liim  a  tedious  fool,  and  dismisses 
him  ;  upon  whidi  in  anger  he  exclaims,  — 

**  O  Tefjiporiy  O  Moribm !  in  profession  a  cliilde,  in  dignitie  a 
woman,  in  yeares  a  Ladie,  in  astans  a  maide,  should  thus  turpifie  the 
reputation  of  my  doctrine,  with  the  superscription  of  a  foole,  O 
Tempotif  0  Moribm  f* 

The  Schoolmaster  of  Shakspeare  appears,  from  the  researches  of 
Warburton  and  Dr.  Farmer,  to  have  been  intended  as  a  satire 
upon  John  Florio,  whose  First  Fruits,  or  Dialogues  in  Italian  and 
English,  were  published  in  1578,  his  Second  in  1591,  and  his 
"  Woride  of  Wordes^  m  1598.  He  was  ludicrously  pedantic,  dog- 
matic, and  assuming,  and  gave  the  first  affront  to  the  dramatic  poets 
of  bis  day,  by  affirming  that  **  the  plaies  that  they  plaie  in  England, 
are  neither  right  comedies,  nor  right  tragedies;  but  representations  of 
histories  without  any  decorum/*  f  The  character  of  Holofernesj  how- 
ever, while  it  caricatures  the  peculiar  folly  and  ostentation  of  Florio, 
holds  up  to  ridicule,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  pedantry  and 
literary  affectations  of  the  age  ;  and  amongst  these  very  particularly 
the  absurd  innovations  which  Lilly  had  introduced.  Sir  Nathaniel, 
praising  the  specimen  of  alliteration  which  Holofernes  exhibits  hi  his 
'*  extemporal  epitaph/*  calls  it  '^  a  rare  talent ;"    upon   which    the 


•  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Works,  7th  edit.,  l<*29,  foL,  p,  619,  620, 
t  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol  vii,  p,  86*  note. 
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ftdloolmaster  comments  on  the  compliment  in  a  tnannet  which  pi  eiiy 
accurately  describes  the  fantastic  genius  of  the  author  of  Euphues? : 
—  "  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple  ;  afoolkk  extravagant 
spirit^  full  of  forniSy  fg^ires^  shapes^  object.%  idea^^  apprehensions^ 
molimis^  revolutions :  these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nou- 
rislied  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater ;  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing 
of  occasion  ;'  and  subsequetitly  in  a  strain  of  good  sense  not  very 
common  from  the  mouth  of  this  imperious  pedant,  he  still  more 
definitely  points  out  the  Foppery  of  Lilly  both  in  style  and  pronun- 
ciation,—** He  is  too  picked,''  he  remarks,  "too  spruce,  too  affected, 
too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it.  —  He  draweth 
out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  W  his  argument. 
I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasms,  such  insociable  and  point  devise 
companions ;  such  rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak,  dout,  fine% 
when  he  should  say,  doubt ;  det,  when  he  should  pronounce,  debt ; 
d,  e,  b,  t ;  not  d,  e,  t :  he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf ;  half,  hauf ;  neighbour, 
vocalur  neboar ;  neigh,  abbreviated,  ne :  This  is  abhominable,  (which 
he  would  call  abominable,)  it  insinuateth  me  of  insanie  ;  Ne  inteUi^s 
domine  f  to  make  frantick,  lunatickJ'  * 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  various  attempts,  all  tending  to  corrupt 
the  purity  of  our  language,  and  originating  from  the  pedantic  taste 
of  the  age,  and  from  a  love  of  novelty  and  over-refinement,  English 
style  more  rapidly  improved  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  previous,  or  subsequent  period 
of  our  annals.  To  establish  this  assertion,  we  have  only  to  appeal  to 
the  great  writers  of  this  era,  and  among  these,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  names  of  Ralegh^  Hooker^  Bacon  and  Daniel^  masters  of 
a  style,  at  once  vigorous,  perspicuous,  and  often  richly  modulated, 
K  to  this  brief  catalogue,  though  adequate  to  our  purpose,  we  add 
the  prose  of  Ascham^  Sidney,  Southwell^  KnoUes^  Hakewell,  and 
Peachauu  still  omitting  many  authors  of  much  merit,  it  may  justly 
be  affirmed,  that  no  specimens  of  excellence  in  dignified  and  serious 


•  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  voLvii.  p.  93.  134. 
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ranks  of  society ;  for  the  dialogue  of  his  most  perfect  comedies  is,  by 
many  degrees,  more  easy,  Hvely,  and  perspicuous,  than  that  of  any 
other  contemporary  dramatic  vvriten 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  our  wish  to  infer,  from  what  has  been 
Raid  in  praise  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  that  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  perfect  models  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  confessed,  that  tlie  best  of  them  exhibit  abundant 
proofs  of  quaintness  and  proHxity,  of  verbal  pedantry  and  inverted 
phraseology ;  and  though  the  language,  through  their  influence,  made 
unparalleled  strides,  and  fully  unfolded  its  copiousness,  energy,  and 
strength,  it  remained  greatly  deficient  in  correctness  and  polish,  in 
selection  of  words,  and  harmony  of  arrangement  * 

These  defects,  especially  the  two  latter,  are  to  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  philological  studies  being  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  learned  languages,  a  subject  of  complaint  with  a  few 
individuals,  who  lamented  the  neglect  which  this  classical  enthusiasm 
entailed  on  their  native  tongue.  Thus  Arthur  Golding,  in  some 
verses  prefixed  to  Baret's  Alviarie,  after  observing  that 


—  **  all  good  indtters  find 


Our  Inglishe  tung  driven  almost  out  of  kind, 

Disinembred,  hacked,  maymed^  rent  and  tome, 
Defaced,  patched,  mard^  and  made  a  skorne/' 


adds  with  great  truth  and  good  sense, 

"  No  doubt  but  men  s^hould  shortly  find  there  is 
As  perfect  order,  as  firm  certeintie. 
As  grounded  rules  to  trie  out  things  aniisse, 
As  much  sweete  grace,  as  great  varietie 
Of  wordes  and  ph razes,  as  good  quan title 

For  verse  or  proze  in  Inglish  every  waicj 
As  any  comen  language  hath  this  daie. 


•  For  specimens  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  the  introduction  of  which  would  be 
too  digressive  for  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  ventore  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  Essays  on  the 
Tatlcr,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  1805,  vol.  ii.  part  S.  Essay  li  on  the  Progress  and  Merits 
of  EngUsii  Style i  or  to  Burnett's  Specimens  of  English  Prose- Writers,  volii.  I8O7. 
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And  were  wee  given  as  well  to  like  our  owne, 

Andjhr  to  dense  it  from  the  tioiscmte  weede 

Of  affectation  which  hath  ovcrgrmme 

Ungracioiidi^  the  good  and  native  siede^ 

As  for  to  bofTowe  wheie  ivee  have  no  neede : 

It  would  pricke  neere  the  leatned  tufigs  in  strength^ 
Perchance f  and  match  mec  some  qftheni  at  leyigth/^  • 

The  ardour  for  classical  acquisition  was,  at  this  time,  indeed,  so 
prevalent  among  the  learned  and  the  great,  that  the  mythology  as 
well  as  the  diction  of  the  ancients  became  fashionable.  The  amuse- 
ments, and  even  the  furniture  of  the  opulent,  their  shows,  and 
masques,  the  hangings  and  the  tapestries  of  their  houses,  and  their 
very  cookery,  assumed  an  erudite,  and  what  would  now  be  termed, 
a  pedantic  cast.  '*  Every  thing,"  says  Warton,  speaking  of  this  era, 
"  was  tinctured  with  ancient  history  and  mythology*  —  When  the 
Queen  paraded  through  a  country  town,  almost  every  pageant  was  a 
pantheon.  When  she  paid  a  visit  at  the  house  of  any  of  her  nobility, 
at  entering  the  hall  she  was  saluted  by  the  Penates,  and  conducted  to 
her  privy-chamber  by  Mercury,  Even  the  pastry-cooks  were  expert 
mythologists.  At  dinner,  select  transformations  of  Ovid's  meta^ 
morphoses  were  exhibited  in  confectionary  :  and  the  splendid  iceing 
of  an  immense  historic  plumb-cake,  was  embossed  with  a  delicious 
basso-relievo  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In  the  afternoon,  when 
she  condescended  to  walk  in  the  garden,  the  lake  was  covered  with 
Tritons  and  Nereids :  the  pages  of  the  family  were  converted  into 
Wood-nymphs,  who  peeped  from  every  bower :  and  the  footmen 
gamboled  over  the  lawns  in  the  figure  of  Satyrs/'  -f- 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  same  taste  descended  to  the 
inferior  orders  of  society,  owing  to  the  numerous  versions  which 
rapidly  appeared  of  the  best  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  rich 
catalogue  of  translations  to  which  Shakspeare  had  access,  may  be 


•  Vide  Preface  to  Baret's  Alveariej  or  Quadruple  Dictionary,  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French,  bl.  L  folio,  London,   1580* 

-j;  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii,  p.  4!)2. 
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estimated  from  the  very  accurate  list  which  is  inserted  in  the  Variorum 
editions  of  the  poet,  and  before  the  death  of  James  the  First,  not  a 
single  classic,  we  believe,  of  an  y  value,  remamed  unfamiliarized  to  the 
English  reader. 

The  height  which  classical  learning  had  attained  aljout  the  year  1570, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  testimony  of  Ascham,  a  most  consummate 
judge,  who,  quoting  Cicero's  assertion  with  regard  to  Britain,  that 

there  is  not  one  scruple  of  silver  in  that  whole  isle ;  or  any  one 
that  knoweth  either  leaniyng  or  letter^,"  thus  apostrophizes  the 
Roman  Orator: 

"  But  now,  master  Cicero^  blessed  be  God,  and  his  sonne  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  you  never  knew,  except  it  were  as  it  pleased  him  to 
lighten  you  by  some  shadow  ;  as  covertlie  in  one  place  ye  confesse, 
saying,  Veritatu  tantum  umbt^am  comectninur -f^  as  your  master  Plato 
did  before  you ;  blessed  be  God,  I  say,  that  sixten  hundred  yeare 
after  you  were  dead  and  gone,  it  may  trewly  be  sayd,  that  for  silver, 
there  is  more  comlie  plate  in  one  citie  of  Englande^  than  is  in  four  of 
the  proudest  cities  in  all  ItaUe^  and  take  Rome  for  one  of  them ;  and 
for  learning,  beside  the  knowledge  of  all  learned  tonges  and  liberal 
sciences,  even  your  owne  bookes,  Cicero,  be  as  well  read,  and  your 
excellent  eloquence  is  as  well  liked  and  loved,  and  as  trewly  folowed 
in  Englande  at  this  day,  as  it  is  now,  or  ever  was  since  your  own 
tpne,  in  any  place  of  Italie,  either  at  Arpinum,  where  you  was  borne, 
or  els  at  Rome,  where  you  was  brought  up.  And  a  little  to  brag 
with  you,  Cicero,  where  you  yourselfe,  by  your  leave,  halted  in  some 
point  of  learning  in  your  own  tongue,  many  in  Englande  at  this  day 
go  straight  up,  both  in  trewe  skill,  and  right  doing  therein/' :}: 

Nor  can  this  progress  in  the  learned  languages  be  considered   as 
surprising,  when  we  recollect  the  vast  encouragement  given  to  these 


*  Britannici  belli  exitus  exspcctatur:  constat  enim  aclitus  insula?  esse  mimitos  mirificis 
moHbus.  Etiam  illyd  jam  cognkum  est,  neque  argenti  scrupulum  esse  uHuni  in  ilia  insula, 
neque  uUam  spem  pnedae,  nisi  ex  niancipiis:  ex  quibus  noUos  puto  %e  liter  is,  aiii  niusicis 
eruditos  ex5|)ectiire.     Cic*  lib.  iv,  Epist.  ad  Attic,  ep*  16". 

f  Vide  Cic.  Offie.  lib,  iii.  cap.  1  ?. 

}  Ascham'b  Works,  Bennet's  edit,  4io,  p,  333, 
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studies,  not  only  by  the  nobility  but  by  the  Queen  herself;  who 
Was,  in  fact,  a  most  laborious  and  erudite  author,  who  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary on  Plato,  translated  from  the  Greek  two  of  the  Orations  of 
Isocratesj  a  play  of  Euripides,  the  Hiero  of  Xenophon,  and  Plutarch 
de  Curiositate ;  from  the  Latin,  Sallust  de  Beilo  Jugurthino,  Horace 
de  Arte  Poetica,  Boethius  de  Consolatione  Philosophiae,  a  long  chorus 
from  the  Hercules  (Etaeus  of  Seneca,  one  of  Cicero's  epistles,  and 
another  of  Seneca's ;  who  wrote  many  Latin  letters,  many  English 
original  works,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  who  spoke  five  Ian* 
guages  with  facility.  *  The  British  Solomon,  it  is  well  know^n,  was 
equally  zealous  and  industrious  in  the  cause  of  learning,  and  both 
not  only  patronized  individuals,  but  founded  and  endowed  public 
seminaries;  Elizabeth  was  the  founder  of  Westminster- Scliool,  and  of 
Jesus-College,  Oxford,  and  to  James  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
owes  its  existence.  This  laudable  spirit  was  not  confined  to  regal 
munificence;  in  1584,  Emanuel- College,  Cambridge,  rose  on  the 
site  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Black  Friars,  through  the  exertions 
of  Sir  Waiter  Mildmay ;  and  in  1594,  Sidney-Sussex  College^  in  the 
same  University,  sprung  from  the  patronage  of  the  Dowager  of 
Thomas  Radcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex, 

Of  the  fnodern  languages  cultivated  at  this  period,  the  Italian  took 
the  lead,  and  became  so  fashionable  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and 
among  all  who  had  pretensions  to  refinement,  that  it  almost  rivalled 
the  clamcai  mania  of  the  day.  The  Queen  spoke  it  with  great  purity, 
and  among  those  who  professed  to  teach  it,  Florio,  whom  we  have 
formerly  mentioned  as  the  object  of  Shakspeare's  satire,  was  the  most 
eminent  He  was  pensioned  by  Lord  Southampton,  and  on  the 
accession  of  James,  was  appointed  reader  of  the  Italian  language  to 
Queen  Anne,  with  a  stipend  of  100/-  a^year.  f  So  popidar  were 
the  writers  of  this  fascinating  country,  that  the  English  language 
was  absolutely  inundated   with   versions   of  the  Italian   poets   and 


*   Park's  edition  of  Lord  Orford's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  voK  L  article  Elizabeth. 
t  Chalmers's  Apology,  p,  218,  note. 
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of  Lincoliie's-Inn,  translated  the  Galatea  oi' John  de  hi  Casa,  a  system 
of  poHteness  to  which  Chesterfield  has  been  much  indebted*;  and 
in  1588,  Thomas  Hobby  published  a  version  of  the  Cortigiano  of 
Baldassar  Castiglione,  a  work  in  equal  estimation  as  a  manuel  of 
elegance^  and  termed  by  the  Italians  "  the  Golden  Book."-j 

The  philological  attainments  of  this  age,  with  respect  to  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English,  will  be  placed  in  a  still  more  compendiously 
dear  light,  by  a  mere  enumeration  of  those  who  greatly  excelled  in 
rendering  their  acquisition  more  systematic  and  correct-  Both 
Greek  and  English  literature  w^ere  early  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  appointed  public  lecturer  at  Cambridge 
on  the  first  of  these  languages,  the  study  of  which  he  much  facilitated 
by  a  new  method  of  accentuation  and  pronunciation  ;  publishing  at 
the  same  time  an  improved  system  of  orthography  for  his  native 
tongue.  These  useful  works  were  printed  together  in  4to,  in  1568, 
under  the  titles  of  JDe  recta  et  emendata  lingiKe  Grtecw  prommciatione^ 
and  De  recta  et  emendata  iinguce  Anglic(P  acriptmie. 

Another  equally  eminent  Grecian  philologer  appeared  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Henrif  Savile^  who  was  Greek  preceptor  to 
Elizabeth,  warden  of  Merton-College,  and  provost  of  Eton.  He  was 
editor  of  the  works  of  Chrysostoip,  with  notes,  in  8  vols,  folio,  1613, 
the  most  elaborate  Greek  production  which  had  hitherto  issued  from 
an  English  press ;  of  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia,  and  of  the  Steliteutici 
of  Nazianzen.  He  translated  also  into  English,  as  early  as  1581, 
the  first  four  books  of  the  History  of  Tacitus,  and  his  Life  of  Agri- 


*  "  Galateo  of  Maisler  John  Uella  Cosa,  Archbishop  of  Beiieuenta*  or  rather  a  trea- 
tise of  the  maners  and  behauiours  it  behoveth  u  man  to  usee  and  egchewe,  in  his  familiar 
conversation,  A  worke  very  necessary  and  profitable  for  all  gentlemen  or  other.  First 
written  in  the  Italian  tongue,  and  now  done  into  English  by  Robert  Paterson  of  Lin- 
colnes  Inne  Gentleman*  Satis  si  sapienter.  Imprinted  at  London  for  Ranfe  Newbery, 
dwelling  in  Fleete  streate,  a  little  above  the  Conduit.    An.  Do.  1576.  4to.  6S  leaves,  b,  1." 

f  "  The  Courtier  of  Count  Baldessar  Castilio,  devided  into  foure  bookes.  Varie  ne- 
cessarie  and  profitable  for  young  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen  abiding  in  Court,  Pallacc, 
or  Place.  Done  into  English  by  Thomas  Hobby.  Londop :  Printed  by  John  Wolfe, 
15B8.  4to.   pp.  61G." 
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calls  this,  *'  the  first  grammar  for  Englishe  that  ever  waz,  except  my 
grammar  at  large.*'  * 

It  is  not  exactly  ascertained  In  what  year  the  Grammar  of  Ben 
Jomon  was  written,  as  it  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  to  this  production  of  the  once  celebrated 
rival  and  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  the  English  language  has  been 
more  indebted  than  to  the  labours  certainly  of  any  previous,  and 
we  may  almost  add,  of  any  subsequent,  grammarian,  Lowth's  and 
Murray's  even  not  excepted. 

The  next  branch  of  our  present  subject  embraces  the  depart- 
ment of  Criticism,  which  was  cultivated  in  this  period  to  a  great 
extent,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add  not  seldom  with  uncommon  bitter- 
ness and  malignity.  Numerous  are  the  writers  who  complain  of  the 
very  severe  and  sarcastic  tone  in  which  the  critics  of  the  age  in- 
dulged ;  but  one  instance  or  two  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  both  the 
frequency  and  asperity  of  the  art.  Robert  Armin,  in  his  Address 
Ad  Lectorem  hie  M  ubiqiie^  prefixed  to  The  Italian  Taylor  ami  his 
Boy^  says,  speaking  of  his  pen,  **  I  wander  with  it  now  in  a  strange 
time  of  taxation,  wherein  every  pen  and  inck-horne  Boy  will  throw 
up  his  cap  at  the  homes  of  the  Moone  in  censure,  although  his  wit 
hang  there,  not  returning  unlesse  monthly  in  the  wane :  such  is  our 
ticklish  age,  and  the  itching  braine  of  abondance  f ;"  and  in  the 
Troia  B?ita?inica  of  Thomas  Heywood,  the  author,  saluting  his 
various  readers  under  the  titles  of  the  Courteous,  the  Criticke,  and 
the  Scornefull,  tells  the  latter,  "  I  am  not  so  unexperienced  in  the 
envy  of  this  Age,  but  that  I  knowe  I  shall  encounter  most  sharpe, 
and  severe  Censurers,  such  as  continually  carpe  at  other  mens 
labours,  and  superficially  perusing  them,  with  a  kind  of  negligence 
and  skorne,  quote  them  by  the  way,  TIius :  This  is  an  error,  that 
was  too  much  streacht,  this  too  slightly  neglected,  heere  many  things 
might  have  been  added,  there  it  might  have  been  better  followed : 


*  Warton's  Hktory  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p,  346,  34?. 

I  The  Italian  Taylor  and  his  Boy.     By  Robert  Armin,  Servant  to  the  King's  most 
excclknr  Majmie,   1609. 
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Roman  literature,  however,  in  this  country  was  under  yet  higher 
obligations  to  Johti  Rider^  than  to  either  of  tlie  preceding  philologers  j 
this  learned  prelate  being  the  compiler  of  the  first  dictionary  in  our 
language,  in  which  the  English  is  placed  before  the  Latin,  It  is  entitled 
A  Dictionary  EngL  and  Latin^  and  Latin  and  English.  Oxon,  1589. 
4to.  Rider  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Killaloe  in  1612,  and  died  in 
1632. 

In  our  observations  on  the  state  of  the  English  language  we  have 
noticed  the  labours  of  Amham  and  Wikon  as  pre-eminently  conducive 
to  its  improvement ;  the  first  of  these  writers  having  published  two 
excellent  models  for  English  composition,  and  the  second  having 
prasented  us  with  a  valuable  treatise  on  rhetoric.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  efforts  of  Richard  Mnicasiery  first  master  of  the  Merchant- 
Taylors  School,  who,  in  1581,  published  his  "  Positions,  wherein 
those  primitive  circumstances  be  examined  which  are  necessarie  tor 
the  training  up  of  Children,  either  for  skill  in  theire  Booke  or  Health 
in  their  Bodie  ;*'  a  work  which  was  followed,  in  the  subsetpient  year,  by 
"  The  first  Part  of  the  Eiemenfarie^  which  entreateth  chefely  of  the 
right  Writing  of  the  English  Tung." 

The  Pfmtiom  and  the  Eletneniarie  of  Mulcaster,  though  inferior  in 
literary  merit  to  the  Scholemaster  of  Ascham,  contributed  materially 
to  the  progress  of  English  philology,  as  they  contain  many  valuable 
and  acute  observations  on  our  language. 

It  appears,  from  the  assertion  of  William  Buflokar^  an  able 
co-operator  in  the  work  of  education,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
^r$t  English  Grammar.  In  1586  he  printed  his  **  Bref  grammar  for 
English,"  which  is  likewise  entitled  in  foL  1.  **  W.  Bullokar's  abbre- 
viation of  his  Grammar  for  English  extracted  out  of  his  Grammar 
at  larg  for  the  spedi  parcing  of  English  spech,  and  the  eazier  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  grammar  for  other  langages  ;*'  and  Warton 
adds,  in  his  account  of  Builokar*s  writings,  that  among  Tanner's 
books  was  found  '*^  a  copy  of  his  bref  grammar  above  mentioned, 
inteq>olated  and  corrected  with  the  author's  own  hand,  as  it  appears, 
for  a  new  impression.      In  one  of  these  manuscript  insertions^  he 
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bee,  that  because  he  can  pen  prettilee,  hold  it  gospell  whatever  he  writes 
or  speakes,  liis  custome  is  to  preferre  a  tbole  to  credite,  to  despight 
a  wise  man,  and  no  poet  Hves  by  him  that  hath  not  a  flout  of  him. 
Let  him  spie  a  man  of  wit  in  a  tavern e,  he  is  a  liare  brained 
quarellen  Let  a  scholler  write,  Tush  {saith  he)  I  like  not  these 
common  fellowes  ;  let  him  write  well,  he  hath  stolen  it  out  of  some 
note  booke ;  let  him  translate,  tut  it  is  not  of  his  owne  j  let  him 
be  named  for  preferment,  he  is  insuflRcient  because  poore ;  no  man 
shall  rise  in  his  world,  except  to  feed  his  envy  ;  no  man  can  con- 
tinue in  his  friendship  who  hateth  all  men/*  He  then  adds  the 
following  judicious  advice,  prechcting  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  neglecting  to  pursue  it ;  —  **  Divine  wits  for  many  things  as  suf- 
ficient as  all  antiquity  (I  speake  it  not  on  slight  surmise,  but  con- 
siderate judgment)  to  you  belongs  the  death  that  doth  nourish  this 
poison  ;  to  you  the  paine  that  endure  the  reproofe*  Lilly,  the 
iumous  for  facility  in  discourse;  Spencer,  best  read  in  ancient 
poetry  j  Daniel,  choice  in  word  and  invention  ;  Draiton,  diligent 
and  formall ;  Tn,  Nash,  true  English  Aretine,  All  you  unnamed 
proiessors,  or  friends  of  poetry  (but  by  me  inwardly  honoured) 
knit  your  industries  in  private  to  unite  your  fames  in  publicke  ;  let 
the  strong  stay  up  the  weake,  and  the  weake  march  under  conduct 
of  the  strong  ;  and  all  so  imbattle  yourselfes,  that  hate  of  vertue  may 
not  imbase  you.  Bu  if  besotted  with  foolish  vain  glory,  emulation 
and  contempt,  you  fall  to  neglect  one  another,  Quod  IJeus  omen  aver- 
tat,  doubtless  it  will  be  as  infamous  a  thing  shortly  to  present  any 
book  whatsoever  learned  to  any  Maecenas  in  England,  as  it  is  to  be 
headsman  in  any  free  city  in  Germanie/*  * 

Turning,  however,  from  this  abuse  of  critical  and  satiric  talent, 
let  us  direct  our  attention  exclusively  to  those  productions  of  the 
art  which  are  distinguished  as  well  by  moderation  and  urbanity,  as 
by  learning  and  acumen. 


*  Wits  Miseric  And  The  Worlds  Madnesse.    Discovering  the  Devils  incarnate  of  this 
Age*  1596\ — Vide  Beloe\s  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books^  vol.  ii.  p.  U>*,  165, 
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have  brought  him  low,"  he  exclaims,  ^^  and  shrewly  broken  him  ; 
look  on  his  head,  and  you  shall  find  a  gray  haire  for  everie  line  I 
have  writ  against  him ;  and  you  shall  have  all  his  beard  white  too  by 
the  time  he  hath  read  over  this  booke."  * 

How  great  a  nuisance  this  bevy  of  lampooning  critics  was  con- 
sidered, and  to  what  a  height  their  shameless  effrontery  was  carried, 
may  be  learnt  from  a  passage  in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr»  1-^odge,  a  con- 
temporary physician  of  great  learning  and  good  sense,  who,  though 
he  terms  Nash,  and  perhaps  very  justly,  *'  the  true  English  Aretine/* 
has  drawn  a  picture  which  applies  to  him  as  accurately  as  to  any 
individual  of  the  class ;  "  a  fellow,"  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  old  play 
with  respect  to  this  very  man,  '*  that  carried  the  deadly  stocke  in  his 
pen,  whose  muze  was  armed  with  a  jag  tooth,  and  his  pen  possest 
with  Hercules  furyes.**f-  "  You  shall  know  him"  (the  envious 
critic),  says  Lodge,  '*  by  this  ;  he  is  a  foule  lubber,  his  tongue  tipt 
with  lying,  his  heart  steeled  against  charity  ;  he  walks,  for  the  most 
part,  in  black,  under  colour  of  gravity,  and  looks  m  pah  as  yf 
wizard  of  the  ghost  which  cried  so  miserabii/  at  y^  theater^  like  an  oister 
wifi\  Hamlet  revenge :  he  is  full  of  infamy  and  slander,  insomuch  as 
if  he  ease  not  his  stomach  in  detracting  somewhat  or  some  man 
before  noontide,  he  fals  into  a  fever  that  holds  him  while  supper 
time ;  he  is  aJwaies  devising  of  epigrams  or  scoffes  and  grumbles, 
necromances  continuaDy,  although  nothing  crosse  him,  he  never 
laughs  but  at  other  men's  harms,  briefly  in  being  a  tyrant  over  men's 
fames  j  he  is  a  very  Titius  (as  Virgil  saith)  to  his  owne  thoughtes. 

Titiique  vultus  inter 

Qui  semper  lacerat  comestque  mcntem. 

The  mischiefe  is,  that  by  grave  demeanour  and  newes  bearing,  he 
hath  got  some  credite  with  the  greater  sort,  and  manie  fowles  there 


*  See  a  copious  and  interesting  account  of  the  controversy  bet^'eeii  Nash  and  Harvey, 
in  D'Israeli*s  Calamities  of  Authors,  voL  ii.  p,  K  ad  49. 

t  The  Returne  from  Parnassus;  or  the  Scourge  of  Simony,  publiquely  acted  by  the 
Students  in  St,  John's  College  tn  Carabrldge,  1606* — Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  i. 
p.  19, 
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my  an  English  be^:ar,)  yet  this  clyme  of  ours  hee  cannot  thrive 
in  ;  our  speech  is  too  craggy  for  him  to  set  his  plough  in  ;  hee  goes 
twitching  and  hopping  in  our  language,  like  a  man  running  upon 
(piagiuires,  up  the  hill  in  one  syllable  and  downe  the  dale  in  another, 
retainitig  no  part  of  that  stately  smooth  gate  which  he  vaunts  himself 
with  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins**'  * 

Webbe's  **  Discourse,*'  however,  is  valuable  on  account  of  the 
chamcters  which  he  has  drawn  of  the  English  poets,  from  Chaucer  to 
his  own  tinve.  He  notices,  also,  "  Gaskoynes  Instructions  tor  versi- 
fying;*'  and,  after  declaring  the  Shepherd's  Calender  inferior  neither 
to  Theocritus  nor  Virgil,  he  expresses  an  ardent  wish  that  the  other 
works  of  Spenser  might  get  abroad,  and  especially  his  *'  English 
IWt,  which  his  friend  K  K-  did  once  promise  to  publish,"  The  tract 
i*oncludes  with  the  author's  assertion,  that  his  **  onely  ende**  in  com- 
piling it  was  **  not  as  an  exquisite  censure  concerning  the  matter,'* 
but  **  that  it  might  be  an  occasion  to  have  the  same  thoroughly,  and 
Willi  greater  discretion  taken  in  hande,  and  laboured  by  some  other 
i>f  greater  abilitie,  of  whom  I  know  there  be  manie  among  the  famous 
poets  in  London,  who  both  for  learning  and  leysure  may  handle  the 
argimient  far  more  pythelie."  f 

In  1588,  Abraham  Fraunce^  another  encourager  and  writer  of 
EngHsh  Hexameter  and  Pentameter  verses,  published  in  octavo,  a 
I  ritical  treatise,  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  under  the  quaint  title 
of  "  The  Arcadian  Rhetor icke,  or  the  Precepts  of  Rhetoricke  made 
jilain  by  example,  Greeke,  Latyne,  Englishe,  Italyan,  and  Spanishe*" 
This  rare  volume  is  in  the  Ubrary  of  Mr.  Malone,  and  is  valuable, 
observes  Warton,  for  its  English  examples-  f 

In  the  same  year  which  produced  Fraunce*s  work,  appeared  the 
Touch'Stone   of  WitteSi  written    by  Edward   Hake,  and  printed  at 


*  \  idc  Nash's  "  Four  Letters  Confuted,*'  and  his  "  Have  with  ye  to  Saffron- Walderi," 
mimI  D'tiiiaeli's  Calomities  of  Aythors,  vol.  i. 

I  \U\v  Oldys's  British  Librarian,  p*  86,  and  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and 
Hi'rtl-iv  Hooks^  vol.  i-  p,  254, 

I    N\^irtnn*s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.iii,  p.  406» 
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Poet,"  a  work  which  we  lament  should  have  been  suffered  to  perish 
in  manuscript  Its  existence  was  first  intimated  to  the  public  in 
1579,  by  E,  Km  in  his  argument  to  the  tenth  Aeglogue  of  tlie  Shep- 
kcard's  Calender^  with  a  promise,  which  unfortunately  proved  faithless, 
of  committing  it  to  tlie  press.  Poetry,  observes  this  commentator, 
is  **  no  art,  but  a  divine  gift  and  heavenly  instinct  not  to  be  gotten 
by  labour  and  learning,  but  adorned  with  both  j  and  poured  into  the 
witte  by  a  certaine  Enthusiasmos  and  celestial  inspiration,  as  the 
Author  hereof  elsewhere  at  large  discourseth  in  his  booke  called 
T//e  Engli^i  Poet^  which  booke  being  lately  come  to  my  handes,  I 
minde  also  by  God's  grace,  upon  further  advisement,  to  publish."  ^ 
That  the  taste  and  erudition  of  Spenser  had  rendered  this  critical 
essay  highly  interest! ngi  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  and  though 
the  only  positive  testimony  to  its  composition  rests  on  the  single  autho- 
rity which  we  have  quoted,  it  is  extremely  probable,  from  the  manner 
in  which  its  acquisition  by  the  commentator  is  mentioned,  that  the 
MS.  had  circulated,  and  continued  to  circulate,  among  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  poet,  for  some  years* 

Scarcely  had  the  British  Solomon  published  his  juvenile  criticisms, 
ivhen  a  kindred  work  issued  from  the  London  press,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,  together  with  the  Autlior's 
Judgment  touching  the  reformation  of  our  English  verse.  By 
William  Webbe,  Graduate.  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Charle- 
wood.  4to,  1586/'     Black  letter. 

The  chief  purport  of  this  pampldet,  now  so  rare  that  only  three 
copies  are  known  to  exist  t>  is  to  propose,  w^hat  the  author  terms,  a 
^*  perfect  platform,  or  prosodia  of  versifying,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,"  a  scheme  wliich,  though  supported  by  Sidney, 
Dyer,  Speiiser,  and  Harvey^  happdy  miscarried.  **  The  hexameter 
verse,"  says  Nash,  with  great  good  sense,  in  his  controversy  with 
Harvey,  "  1  graunt  to  be  a  gentleman  of  an  auncient  Iiouse,   (so  is 


*  Spenser's  Works  apud  Toddj  vol.  i.  p.  16L     See  aJso,  vol.  i.  p.  vii.  and  p.  civiii. 
f  One  in  the  King's  Library,  ojie  in  the  hite  Mr.  Malone's  collection,  .md  one  purchased 
by  the  Marquis  of  Blandfortl,  at  the  Roxburgh  SalCj  for  64£! 
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all  that  could  throw  light  on  the  personal 
ut  hk  author.  His  opinion  of  the  critical 
HI,  though  favourable,  is  not  too  highly  coloured* 
euiarks,  ^"^  was  a  candid  but  sententious  critic. 
V.^-,;,^  "^  i^^iK.  ...ouis  want  in  argument,  is  made  up  for  bv  the 
)l|l|l&illK  ^jmlgment;    and    his  conclusions,    notwithstanding 

1^;  ;v.  are  just  and  pertinent.     He  did  not  hastily  scan  his 

iiu4h^w*t   lo  iiiihilge  in  an    untimely  sneer,   and  his   opinions   were 
I  by  contemporary  writers,  and  have  not  been  dissented  from 
h  lUHleriiK*'  * 

i It  the  same  tenour  are  the  sentiments  of  Mr* Gilchrist,  wlio  opens 
^  (WmIvsis  of  the  jlrte  of  English  Poesie,  with  asserting  that  it  **  is 
^)tK  uvaiiy  accounts  one  of  tlie  most  curious  and  entertaining,  and, 
h  •         vJillv,  (ine  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ;" 

^ ,,  U  huperior,  he  adds,  as  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  arts,  to 

ihv  vuhiuiCH  of  Wilson  and  Webbe,  "  as  being  formed  on  a  more 
\HUUj*ri-hensive  scale,  and  illustrated  by  examples ;  while  the  copious 
|llUH*u>i5^turc  of  contemporary  anecdote,  tradition,  manners,  opinions, 
IMlU  ibc  numerous  specimens  of  coeval  poetry,  no  where  else  pre- 
IMMrvtHli  contribute  to  form  a  volume  of  infinite  amusement,  curiosity, 

l^liU  vidue.^t 

*|\i  various  parts  of  this  interesting  treatise,  we  shall  haVe  occasion 
lViH|UtMitly  to  refer,  when  discussing  the  subjects  of  miscellaneous 
iHMMrv  'I'^^l  metropolitan  manners.  It  is  indeed  a  store-house  of 
poutlcilJ  rmdition. 

liui  next  work  which,  in  the  order  of  publication,  falls  imder  our 
luUlot*!  i**  Sir  John  Harrington's  Ajmlogie  of  Poetry^  prefixed  in 
t/RIl  lo  hln  Version  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.  It  is  a  pro- 
l|m>((iin  of  «ome  merit,  displaying  both  judgment  and  ingenuity;  but 
in  wuinl  rtiiutrkuble  for  the  earliest  notice  of  Puttenham^s  Arte  of 
INH^hs  IWhI  for  affording  a  striking  proof  of  the  obscurity  in  which 


I 


♦   Haslewood's  Reprint,  1811.  p.  xi. 
f  Censura  Literaria,  vol,  i.  p.  339. 
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that  critic  had  enveloped  himself  with  regard  to  its  parentage  j  for 
though  two  years  had  elapsed  since  its  publication,  it  appears  that 
neither  the  Queen,  her  courtierst  nor  the  literary  world,  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  its  origin,  and  Sir  John  speaks  of  the  author  under 
the  appellation  of  *'  Ignoto'^  **  Neither,"  says  he,  **  do  I  suppose  it 
to  be  greatly  belioovefuU  for  this  purpose,  to  trouble  you  with  the 
curious  definitions  of  a  poet  and  poesie,  and  with  tlie  subtill  distinc* 
tions  of  their  sundrie  kinds  ;  nor  to  dispute  how  high  and  super- 
natural the  name  of  a  Maker  is,  so  christened  in  English  by  that 
unknowne  Godfather^  tliat  tliis  last  yeare  save  one,  viz.  1589,  set 
forth  a  booke  called  the  Art  of  English  Poetrie  ;  and  least  of  all  do 
I  purpose  to  bestow  any  long  time  to  argue,  whether  Plato,  Zeno- 
phon,  and  Erasmus,  writing  fictions  and  dialogues  in  prose,  may 
justly  be  called  poets,  or  whether  Lucan  writing  a  story  in  verse 
be  an  historiographer,  or  whether  Master  Faire  translating  Virgil, 
Master  Golding  translating  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  and  my  selfe  in 
this  worke  that  you  see,  be  any  more  than  versifiers,  as  the  same 
Ignoio  termeth  all  translators."* 

Poetry,  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  Apology,  had  to  boast  of  a 
champion  of  still  greater  prowess,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whose  Defence  of  Poesie  was  first  made  public  in  1595.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  previously  circulated  in  manuscript  for  some  years  ;  thus 
Sir  John  Harrington  refers  to  it  in  his  Apology  1591,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  written  so  early  as  1581  or  1582,  Tliis 
delightful  piece  of  criticism  exhibits  the  taste  and  erudition  of  Sir 
Philip  in  a  striking  light  j  the  style  is  remarkable  for  amenity  and 
simplicity ;  the  laws  of  the  Drama  and  Epopcea  are  laid  down  with 
singular  judgment  and  precision,  and  the  cause  of  poetry  is  strenu- 
ously and  successfully  supported  against  the  calumny  and  abuse  of 
tlie  puritanical  scowlers,  one  of  whom  had  the  effrontery  to  dedicate 
to  him  his  collection  of  scurrility,  in  the  very  title-page  of  which  he 


•   Haslewood^s  Putteoham,  p.x. 
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classes  poets  with  pipers  and  jesters,  and  terms  them  the   "  cater* 
pillars  of  the  commonwealth."  * 

A  very  ingenious  "  Comparative  Dkconrse  of  our  English  Poets^ 
with  the  Greehe^  Latine,  and  Italian  Poets^^  was  published  by  Fbancis 
Meres,  in  1598,  under  the  title  of  Palladis  Tamiaf  Wit's  Treasury. '\ 
Meres  is  certainly  much  indebted  to  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  tlie 
first  book  of  Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie  ;  but  he  has  consi- 
derably extended  the  catalogue  of  poets,  and  it  should  be  added,  that 
iiis  comparisons  are  drawn  with  no  small  portion  of  skill  and  felicity, 
and  that  his  criticisms  are,  for  the  most  part,  just  and  tersely 
expressed. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  introduce  the  Roman  measures  into  English  verse,  in  a 
duodecimo  entitled,  *'  Observations  in  the  Art  of  English  Poesie,  by 
Thomas  Campion,  wherein  it  is  demonstratively  proved,  and  by 
example  confirmed,  that  the  English  toong  will  receive  eight  severall 
kinds  of  numbers,  proper  to  itselfe,  which  are  all  in  this  book  set 
forth,  and  were  never  before  this  time  by  any  man  attempted/'  Lon- 
don ;  printed  by  Richard  Field,  for  Andrew  Wise,  1602. 

The  object  of  this  tract,  which  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Buckhurst^ 
whom  he  terras,  "  the  noblest  judge  of  poesie,**  was  not  only  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  classical  metres,  but  to  abolish,  if  possible, 
the  use  of  rhime-  *^  For  this  end,**  says  he  in  his  preface,  **  have  I 
studyed  to  induce  a  true  forme  of  versefjing  into  our  language,  for 


*  **  The  Schole  of  Abuse;  containing  a  pleasant  invective  agauiit  poets,  pipers,  players, 
jesters,  &c.  and  such  lilce  caterpillars  of  the  commoiiwcalth,  by  Ste,  Gossen,  Stud.  Oxon, 
dedicated  to  M,  Philip  Sidney,  Esqnier,  1579/' 

z  ^*  Palladis  Tamia,  Wits  Treasury.  Being  the  second  part  of  Wits  Common  Wealtli. 
By  Francis  Meres,  Maister  of  Artes  of  both  Uoiversities,  Vivitur  ingenio,  caetera  mortis 
erunt.  At  London  printed  by  P.  Short,  for  Cuthbert  Burbie,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his 
shop  at  the  Iloyall  Exchange,  1598."  Small  8vo.  leaves  17^*  We  are  under  many  ob- 
ligations to  Mr*  Haslewood  for  reprinting  the  whole  of  the  "  Comparative  Discourse"  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Censura  Literariaj  as  it  must  necessarily  be  to  us  a  subject  of 
frequent  reference. 
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the  Vulgar  and  unartificial  custome  of  riming  hath,  I  know,  detered 
many  excellent  wits  Irom  the  exercise  of  English  Poesy," 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  he  has  enforced  his  "  Obser- 
vations" by  examples  on  the  classic  model,  without  rhime ;  and  among 
them,  at  p<  1 2.  is  a  specimen  of  what  he  calls  Lincentiate  lamhicksy 
which  is,  in  fact,  our  present  blank  verse. 

This  systematic  attack  upon  rhime  speedily  called  fortli  a  consum- 
mate master  of  the  art  in  its  defence;  for  in  1603  appeared,  '*  A 
Defence  of  Ryme,  against  a  pamphlet  intituled,  Observations  in  the 
Art  of  Poesie,  wherein  is  demonstratively  proved  that  ryme  is  the 
fittest  harmonie  of  wordes  that  comports  with  our  language."  By 
Samuel  Daniel. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  elegant  and  correct  poet  has  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  his  opponent,  whom  he  censures,  not  so  much 
for  attempting  the  introdoction  of  new  measures,  as  for  his  abuse  of 
rhime ;  he  might  have  shown  liis  skill,  lie  justly  and  eloquently 
observes,  **  without  doing  wrong  to  the  honour  of  the  dead,  wrong  to 
the  fame  of  the  living,  and  wrong  to  England,  in  seeking  to  lay  re- 
proach upon  her  native  ornaments,  and  to  turn  the  fair  stream  and 
full  course  of  her  accents,  into  the  shallow  current  of  a  loose  uncer- 
tainty, clean  out  of  the  way  of  her  known  delight.  —  Therefore  here 
stand  I  forth,"  he  adds  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  "  only  to  make 
good  the  place  we  have  thus  taken  up,  and  to  defend  the  sacred  monu- 
ments erected  therein,  which  contain  the  honour  of  the  dead,  the 
fame  of  the  living,  the  glory  of  peace,  and  the  best  power  of  our 
speech,  and  wherein  so  many  honourable  spirits  have  sacrificed  to 
memory  their  dearest  passions,  showing  by  what  divine  influence  they 
have  been  moved,  and  under  what  stars  they  lived."  * 

Great  modesty  and  good  sense  distinguish  this  pamphlet,  in  which 
the  author  candidly  allows  that  rhime  has  been  sometimes  too 
lavishly  used  and  where  blank  verse  might  have  been  substituted  with 


•  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  iii,  p»  558j  551*, 
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no  small  space  in  the  public  eye  as  an  historian,  philologer,  and  anti- 
quary. 

To  this  enumeration  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  some  notice  of 
that  industrious  race  of  critics,  termed  Commentators ;  a  species  which, 
for  the  last  half  century,  has  been  employed  as  laboriously  on  old 
English,  as  formerly  were  the  German  Literati  on  ancient  classical, 
literature.  Of  this  mode  of  illustration,  which  has  lately  thrown  so 
much  light  on  the  manners  and  learning  of  our  poet's  age,  two  early 
and  very  ingenious  specimens  may  be  mentioned  under  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  James.  The  first  is  the  Commentary  of  K  K.  on  the 
Shepheards  Calender  of  Spenser,  in  1579;  and  the  second,  the 
learned  Notes  of  Selden  on  the  first  eighteen  Songs  of  the  Polyolbion 
of  Drayton,  1612 ;  both  productions  of  great  merit,  but  especially 
the  last,  which  exhibits  a  large  portion  of  acumen  and  research,  united 
to  an  equal  share  of  discrimination  and  judgment 

Such  are  the  chief  critics  on  English  literature  who  floiurished 
during  the  life-time  of  Shakspeare.  That  some  of  them  contributed 
very  materially  towards  the  improvement  of  polite  literature,  and 
especially  of  poetry,  by  stimulating  the  genius  and  guiding  the  taste 
of  their  contemporaries,  must  be  readily  granted,  and  more  particu- 
larly may  these  benefits  be  attributed  to  the  labours  of  Webbcj  Puiten- 
ham^  Sidney^  and  Meres.  How  far  the  manuscripts  of  Spenser  and 
Bolton^  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  our  critical  era, 
assisted  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ; 
but  as  the  circulation  of  works  in  this  state  is  generally  very  confined, 
we  cannot  suppose,  even  admitting  the  industry  and  admiration  of 
their  favoured  readers  to  have  been  strongly  excited,  that  their  effect 
could  have  been  either  widely  or  permanently  felt. 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  still  greater  curiosity,  could  we  determine, 
with  any  approach  towards  precision,  in  what  degree  Shakspeare  was 
indebted,  for  his  progress  in  English  literature,  to  the  authors  whom 
we  have  just  enumerated,  under  the  kindred  branches  of  philology 
and  criticism. 
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appeared,  but  what  was  soon  afterwards  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
Shakspeare.  His  dramas,  in  fact,  even  without  the  aid  of  his  inde- 
fatigabie  commentators,  assure  us,  in  almost  every  page,  that,  if  not 
erudite  from  the  possession  of  many  languages,  he  was  truly  and  sub- 
stantially learned  in  every  other  sense ;  in  the  vast  accumidation  of 
materials  drawn  through  the  medium  of  translation,  from  the  most 
distant  and  varied  sources. 

That  he  had  not  only  read,  but  availed  himself  professionally  of 
Wilson's  Rhetoric,  will  be  evident,  we  think,  from  a  passage  quoted 
by  Mr<  Chalmers,  from  this  critic,  in  support  of  a  similar  opinion. 
Wilson  has  mentioned  Timon  of  Athens  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
lead  Shakspeare  to  select  this  misanthrope  for  dramatic  exhibition  ; 
but  the  very  character  and  language  of  Dogbern/  seem  to  be  antici- 
pated in  the  following  sketch  :^ — **  Another  good  fellow  of  the  conn- 
trey,  being  an  officer  and  mayor  of  a  toune,  and  desirous  to  speak 
like  a  fine  learned  man,  having  just  occasion  to  rebuke  a  runnegate 
fellowe,  said  after  this  wise,  in  a  greate  heate :  —  Thou  yngraine 
and  vacation  knave,  if  I  take  thee  any  more  within  the  circumcision 
of  my  dampnation ;  I  will  so  corrupt  thee,  that  all  other  vacation 
knaves  shall  take  ihample  by  thee/'  * 

We  cannot,  however,  coalesce  with  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  considering 
the  character  of  Holofernes  as  founded  on  the  Scholemaster  of 
Ascham,  and  that  in  drawing  the  colloquial  excellence  ascribed  to  the 
pedagogue  by  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  poet  had  in  his  minds-eife  the  con- 
versation at  Lord  Burleigh's  table,  so  strikingly  recorded  by  Ascham 
in  his  preface.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  our  author 
had  read,  and  with  much  pleasure  and  profit,  the  invaluable  treatise 
of  that  accomplished  scholar ;  but  the  general  folly  and  pedantry  of 
Holofernes  are  such,  notwithstanding  the  eulogium  of  his  clerical 
companion,  as  to  preclude  all  idea  that   the  character  could  have 


•  WUsoo's  Art  of  RhetoHc,  p*  !€/,  and  Chalmers's  Apologjr,  p.  160. 
▼OL.  I.  3  T  ^ 
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been  sketched  from  such  a  model ;  —  it  fs,  in  fact,  a  broad  carica- 
ture of  some  well  known  pedant  of  the  day*  and  we  must  agree 
with  the  commentators  in  fixing  upon  Fiwio  as  the  most  probable 
prototype- 
It  will  readily  be  granted,  that,  if  Shakspeare  were  the  assiduous 
reader  which  we  have  supposed  him  to  be,  and  no  judge,  indeed,  of 
his  works  can  doubt  it,  lie  must  liave  perused  with  peculiar  interest 
the  critical  treatises  on  poets  and  poetry  which  were  published  during 
his  march  to  famew  It  will  be  considered,  therefore,  scarcely  as  an 
assumption  to  conclude,  that  the  works  of  Webbe^  Puttenham^  Sidney^ 
and  Meres  were  familiar  to  his  mind ;  and  though  he  must  have 
written  with  too  much  haste,  and  with  too  much  attention  to  the 
gratifications  of  the  rmUion^  to  carry  their  precepts,  and  especially  the 
strictures  of  Sidney,  into  periect  execution,  yet  it  is  very  reasonable 
to  conceive  that  even  his  early  works  may  have  been  rendered  less 
imperfect  by  the  perusal  of  Webbe  and  Puttenham  ;  and  that,  as  he 
advanced  in  his  professional  career,  the  improved  mechanism  of  his 
dramas,  and  his  greater  attention  to  the  unities,  may  have  been  in 
some  d^ree  derived  from  the  keen  invectives  of  Sir  Philip. 

That  Shakspeare,  in  return,  contributed,  more  than  any  other  poet, 
to  enrich  and  modulate  his  native  language,  is  now  freely  admitted ; 
but  that  he  was  held  in  similar  estimation  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
even  at  an  early  period  of  his  poetical  prc^ess,  may  be  inferred  from 
what  Markham  has  said  of  the  **  poets  of  his  age"  in  1595,  when 
Shakspeare  had  published  some  of  his  poems,  and  had  produced  his 
"  Romeo,"  and  from  what  Meresy  m  1598,  more  specifically  applies  to 
our  author  ;  the  former  observing,  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Gentiernan^fi 
Acadetnky  with  reference  to  the  Booke  of  St  Albans,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1486,  that  **  our  tong  being  not  of  such  puritie  tlien,  dn  at 
this  day  the  Poeta  of  our  age  have  raised  it  to:  of  whom^  ami  in  i^hose 
behalf  I  wil  say  thus  miich^  that  our  Nation  may  only  thinke  herselfe 
beholding  for  the  glory  and  exact  campendiousnes  of  our  longitage;^^ 
and   the  latter   expressly   terming   our  poet,   from  the   superiority 
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o(  his  diction     and    versification,    **   mellijluau^    ami    hony-longucd 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  National  Literature,  we  proceed  to 
notice  the  progress  which  History,  Genehal,  Local  and  Pmsonal, 
may  be  deemed  to  have  made,  during  the  era  to  which  we  are 
hmited. 

History  appears  in  every  country  to  have  been  late  in  acquiring  its 
best  and  most  legitimate  form,  and  to  have  been  usually  preceded 
by  aainals  or  chronicles,  which,  aspiring  to  no  unity  in  arrangement,  and 
void  of  all  political  or  philosophical  deduction,  were  confined  to  a 
bare  chronological  detail  of  facts.  Such  was  the  state  of  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  literature  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth ;  numerous 
chroniclers  had  flourished  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Fabian  and 
Hall,  but  with  little  to  recommend  them,  except  the  minuteness  of 
their  register,  and  the  occasional  illustration  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms ;  and  more  distinguishable  for  credulity  and  prolixity  than  for 
any  other  characteristics. 

The  chronicle  of  HoUnshedj  however,  which  appeared  in  1577,  and 
a  second  edition  in  1587,  merits  a  higher  title.  It  is  more  full  and 
complete  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  less  loaded  with  trifling 
matter.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Reginald  Wolfe,  the  Queen's 
printer,  for  stimulating  the  historian  to  the  undertaking,  who  was 
assisted,  in  his  laborious  task,  by  several  able  coadjutors,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  Rev,  William  Martison^  whose  Description  of  England^ 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  is  the  most  interesting  and  vahiable 
document,  as  a  picture  of  the  country,  and  of  the  costume,  and 
mode  of  hving  of  its  inhabitants,  which  the  sixteenth  century  has 
produced. 

Tlie  example  of  Holinshed  was  followed,  towards  the  close  of  our 
period,  by  Stowe  and  Speedy  writers  more  succinct  in  their  narrative, 
more  correct  in  their  style,  and  more  philosophical  in  their  matter. 


•  Mcres*B  Palladis  Tamia,  in  Censura  Lileraria,  vol.  ix*  xu  46*. 
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reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  is  a  production  which  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  age  in  which  it  w^as  written. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  however,  two  historians,  who,  by  re- 
jecting their  vernacular  language,  and  adopting  that  of  ancient  R6me, 
acquired  for  a  time  a  more  extended  celebrity  in  this  department. 
Buchanan  and  Camden  are,  or  should  be,  familiar  to  all  lovers  of 
history  and  topography.  The  "  Rerum  Scoticarum  Hist  or  ia*'  of  the 
first  of  these  historians,  and  the  "  Annales  Rerum  Anglicanarum  et 
Hibernicarum"  of  the  second,  are  productions  in  deserved  estima- 
tion ;  the  tbrnier  for  the  classical  purity  and  taste  exhibited  in  its 
composition,  the  latter  for  its  accuracy  and  impartiality. 

Of  that  highly  interesting  and  useful  branch  of  History  which  is 
included  under  the  title  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  tlie  era  of  which  we 
are  treating  affords  a  most  abundant  harvest.     The  two  great  collectors, 
Hakluyt  and  Furchas,  appear  within  its  range,  compilers,  whose  in- 
dustry and  research  need  fear  no  rivalry.      Hakluyt's  first  collection 
was  published  in  a  small  volume  in  1582  ;  was  increased  to  a  folio  in 
1589,  and  to  three  volumes  of  the  same  size  in  1598,  containing  up- 
wards  of  two   hundred   voyages.      The  still   more  ample   work   of 
Purclias  was  commenced  in   1613,   by  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  folio,  with  the  title  of  "  Purchas,  his  Pilgrim^e,  or  Relations 
of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  observed  in  all  Ages  and  Places 
discovered,  from    the  Creation    unto  this  present;    in  four  parts/* 
This  elaborate  undertaking  was    greatly  augmented  in    subsequent 
editions,  of  which  the  fourth  and  best  was  published   in  1626,  in  five 
volumes  folio*  the  last  four  being  entitled  *'  Hakhu/itu  Podhumoitg^  or 
Purchas,  his   Pilgrims  ;    containing  a  history  of  the  world,  in   sea- 
voyages,  and  land^ravels,  by  Englishmen  and  others."     Purchas  pro- 
fesses to  include,  in  this  immense  compilation,  the  substance  of  aiot^e 
twelve  hundred  mdhors ;  it  contains  also  the  maps  of  Mercator  and 
Hondius,  and  numerous  engravings* 

These  vast  and  valuable  collections  are  an  honour  to  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  industry  and  research 
of  the  moderns,  have  not  yet  been  superseded. 
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miserable  condition  to  which  his  body  had  been  reduced  Lithgow's 
^*  Travels"  are  entertain iog,  and  not  ill  written,  but  they  abound  in 
the  marvellous,  and  too  often  excite  the  smile  of  incredulity. 

The  "  Itinerary,  or  Ten  Yeares  Travel!   through  Germany,   Italy^ 
land,"  &C.  a  folio  volume  by  Fines  Mofyson^  is  a  production  of  a 
Torent  cast    Moryson  is  a  sober-minded  and  veracious  traveller, 
r  part  of  his  book  which  relates  to  the  manners  and  customs 
I  ul  and  Scotland  is  peculiarly  useful  and  interesting.     He 
^va^  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  fellow  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge, 
•*  He  began  his*  Travels,"  relates  Fuller,  ^*  May  the  first,  1591,  over 
a  great  part  of  Christen  dome,  and  no  small  share  of  Turky,  even  to 
Jentsalem,  and  afterwards  printed  his  observations  in  a  targe  book^ 
which,  for  the  troth  thereof,  is  in  good  reputation,  for  of  so  great  a 
traveller,  he  had  nothing  of  a  traveller  in  him,  as  to  stretch  in  his 
reports*     At  last  he  was  Secretary  to  Charter  Blunts  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land, saw  and  wrote  the  conflicts   with,  and  conquest  of  Tyrone,  a 
discourse  which  deserveth  credit,  because  the  writer's  eye  guides  his 
petif  and  the  privacy  of  his  place  acquainted  him  with  many  secret 
passages   of  importance.       He  dyed   about   the   year  of  our  Lord 
1614/'* 

In  that  department  of  history  which  may  be  termed  iocal,  inchid- 
ing  topography  and  antiquities,  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had  many  cultivators.  **  Persons  of  greatest  eminence  in  this 
sort  of  learning  under  queen  Elizabeth,"  remarks  Nicolson,  "  were 
Humphrey  Lliuyd,  John  Twyne,  William  Harrison,  and  William 
Camden.**  j-  Lluyd  possessed  unrivalled  celebrity  in  his  day,  for 
Camden  calls  him  **  a  learned  Briton,  who,  for  knowledge  in  anti- 
qui  ties,  was  reputed  to  carry,  after  a  sort,  with  him,  all  the  credit  and 
honour,"  He  wrote  a  variety  of  tracts,  among  which  is  a  fragment 
of  a  Commentary  on  Britain  ;  a  Description  of  the  Island  of  Mona; 


•   Fiiller's  Worthies,  part  iii*  p.  167,  1<58, 

t  Bishop  Nicolson's  Historical  Library,  voL  i.  p.  8. 
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prise  and  adventure  enjoyed  the  marked  protection  of  govemm^H 
but  no  classical  production  in  biography,  properly  no  called,  no  en- 
during specimen  of  personal  history  seems  to  have  issucil  from  the 
press ;  at  least  we  recollect  no  example,  worth  notice,  in  a  separate 
form,  and  of  the  general  compilers  in  tliis  provhice,  we  are  reduced 
to  mention  the  names  of  i^Tor  and  Pits,  The  "  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  the  Church/'  by  the  first  of  these  writers,  commonly  called  **  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs,*'  is  a  mixed  composition  ;  but  as  consisting  prin- 
cipally  of  personal  detail  and  anecdote,  more  peculiarly  belonging 
to  the  department  of  biography.  Tlie  first  edition  of  the  **  Martyr- 
ology"  was  pubHshed  m  London  in  1563,  in  one  thick  volume  folio, 
and  the  fourth  in  1583,  four  years  before  the  death  of  the  author,  in 
two  volumes  folio.  This  popular  work,  which  was  augmented  to 
three  volumes  folio  in  1632,  has  undergone  numerous  editions,  ami 
perhaps  no  book  in  our  language  has  been  more  imiversally  read. 
**  It  may  regarded,"  remarks  Granger,  "  as  a  vast  Gothic  building : 
in  which  some  things  are  superfluous,  some  irregular,  and  others 
manifestly  wrong :  but  which,  altogether,  infuse  a  kind  of  religious 
reverence ;  and  we  stand  amazed  at  the  labour,  if  not  at  the  skill,  of 
the  architect  This  book  was,  by  order  of  Que^n  Elizabeth,  placed 
in  the  common  halls  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and 
heads  of  colleges  ;  and  was  long  looked  upon  w^ith  a  veneration  next 
to  the  Scriptures  themselves."  ^ 

John  Pits,  who  died  in  1616,  was  a  writer,  in  not  inelegant  Latin, 
of  the  lives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  authors  of  England.  His  work, 
which  was  published  after  his  death,  at  Paris,  in  1619,  4to.  is  usually 
known  and  quoted  by  the  title  of  Z>e  iUustnbm  An^li(E  icriptotibus* 
He  is  a  bold  plagiarist  from  Bale,  partial  from  religious  bigotry,  and 
often  inaccurate  with  regard  to  facts  and  dates. 

To  this  summary  of  historical  literature  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
a  few  remarks  on  the  translations  which  were  made,  during  the  era 


Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England,  2d  edit  1775.  vot  i.  p.  222. 
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was  the  projector  of  those  useful  works  familiarly  termed  Gmdea^ 
having  written  a  "  Guide  for  English  Travellers,'*  and  a  **  Surveyor's 
Guided  both  works  of  singular  merit*  He  died  about  the  year 
1625.  Richard  Carew^  the  author  of  the  **  Survey  of  Cornwall/* 
first  printed  in  1602,  and  termed,  by  Fuller,  *'  tlie  pleasant  and 
faithfull  description  of  Cornwall,"  was  educated  at  Christ- Church, 
Oxford,  where,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  though  of  three 
years'  standing  in  the  University,  **  he  was  called  out  to  cMspute 
extempore^  before  the  Earls  of  Leicesta^  and  Warwickj  with  the 
matchless  Sir  Philip  Sidney.*'  *  The  Cornwall  of  Carew,  though 
now  superseded  by  the  more  elaborate  history  of  Dr.  Borlase,  is  a 
compilation  of  great  merit,  and  makes  a  nearer  approach  tlian  Lam- 
barde's  Kent  to  a  perfect  model  for  county  topography.  Carew  died 
in  1620. 

IFiliiam  Burton^  the  last  writer  whom  we  shall  mention  under  this 
head,  though  contemporary  with  Shakspeare  for  more  than  forty 
years,  was  not  an  author  until  six  years  after  the  poet's  death,  when 
he  published  his  "  Description  of  Leicestershire,"  folio ;  a  book 
which,  independent  of  its  own  utility,  had  the  merit  of  stimulating 
Sir  William  Dugdale  to  the  composition  of  his  admirable  *^  History 
of  Warwickshire."  Burton's  work  was  justly  considered  as  carrying 
forward,  on  an  improved  scale,  the  plan  of  Lambarde  and  Carew ;  it 
is  now,  however,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  most  copious,  and,  in 
every  respect,  the  most  complete  county  history  which  this  kingdom 
has  hitherto  produced,  the  '*  Leicestershire "  of  Mr.  Nichols.  Bur- 
ton was  the  friend  of  Drayton,  and  brother  to  the  author  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy- 

The  tliird  branch  of  History,  the  personal  or  biographical,  cannot 
boast  of  any  very  celebrated  cultivator  during  the  period  to  which  we 
are  confined.  Many  ephemeral  sketches,  it  is  true,  were  given  of 
the  naval  and  military  commanders  of  the  day,  at  a  time  when  enter* 


VOL*  I. 


•  FuUer'f  Worthies,  part  i.  p.  205, 
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Commentary  upon  Bartholome,  under  the  title  of  "  Batman  uppon 
Bartholome  his  booke  De  proprietatibus  rerum/*  in  1582,  folio. 
**  Shakspeare,"  says  Mr.  Douce,  speaking  of  Batman's  Bartholome, 
"  was  extremely  well  acquainted  with  this  work ;'"  an  assertion  which 
he  has  sufficiently  established  in  the  course  of  his  "  Illustrations.''^ 
Few,  indeed,  were  the  popular  books  of  his  day,  to  whidi  our 
author  had  not  access,  and  from  which  he  has  not  derived  some  slight 
fact  or  hint  conducive  to  his  purpose. 

We  now  approach  the  last  branch  of  our  present  subject,  MmceU 
laneous  Literature ;  a  topic  which,  were  we  not  restricted  by  various 
other  demands,  might  occupy  a  volume ;  for  in  no  era  of  our  annals 
have  miscellaneous  writers  been  more  abundant  than  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

A  set  of  men  at  this  time  infested  the  town,  in  a  high  degree  dissi- 
pated in  their  manners,  licentious  in  their  morals,  and  vindictive  in 
their  resentments,  yet  possessing  a  large  share  of  native  and  acquired 
talent.  These  adventurers,  who  hung  loose  upon  society,  appear  to 
liave  seized  upon  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  an  unbounded 
love  of  ridicule  and  raillery,  sometimes  excited  by  the  mere  spirit  of 
badinage  and  frolic,  more  frequently  stimulated  by  malignity  and 
revenge,  and  often  goaded  to  the  task  by  the  pressure  of  deserved 
poverty.  The  fertility  of  these  writers  is  astonishing ;  the  public  was 
absolutely  deluged  with  their  productions,  which  proved  incidentally 
useful,  however,  in  their  day,  by  the  exposure  of  folly,  and  are 
valuable,  at  this  time,  for  the  illustrations  which  they  have  thrown 
upon  the  most  evanescent  portion  of  our  manners  and  customs. 

Another  description  of  miscellaneous  authors,  consisted  of  those 
who,  attached  to  the  discipline  of  the  puritans,  employed  their  pens 


As  Batman^s  Bariholome,  continues  Mr.  Douce,  "  is  likely  hereafter  to  form  an 
article  in  a  Shakspearean  Librarj%  it  may  be  worth  adding  that  in  a  private  diary  written 
at  the  time  the  original  price  of  the  volume  appears  to  have  been  eight  fihillings."  — 
Illustrations,  vol*  i.  p.  ^, 

I  have  lately  seen  a  copy  of  Batjnan,   markixi^  in  a  Sale  Catalogue,  at  three  guineas 
and  a  half! 
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in  inveighing  with  great  bitterness  against  the  dress  and  amusements 
of'  the  less  rigid  part  of  the  community  ;  and  a  tliird,  equally  distant 
From  the  levity  of  the  first,  and  the  severity  of  the  second,  class,  wa^ 
occupied  in  calmly  discussing  the  various  topics  which  morals,  taste« 
and  literature  supplied. 

As  examples  of  the  first  species,  no  age  can  produce  more  extraor- 
dinary characters  than  Nmh^  Decker^  and  Greene;  men  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  crimes,  follies,  and  debaucheries  of  a  town- 
life,  indefatigable  as  writers,  and  possessing  the  advantages  of  learn- 
ing and  genius,  Thomas  Nmh^  whose  character  as  a  satirist  and 
critici  we  have  already  given  in  a  quotation  from  Dr,  I^odge,  died 
about  the  year  1600,  after  a  life  spent  in  controversy  and  dissipation. 
He  had  humour,  wit,  and  learning,  but  debased  by  a  plentiful  portion 
of  scurrility  and  buffoonery  ;  he  was  born  at  Leostoffe  in  SuiFolk^ 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  as  a  Member  of  St  John's 
College,  nearly  seven  years,  and  obtained  great  celebrity,  as  the 
confuter  and  silencer  of  the  puritanical  Mar-prelaten^  a  service  that 
merited  the  reputation  which  it  procured  him.  He  was  the  boon 
companion  of  Robert  Greene^  whose  vices  he  shared,  and  with  whom 
he  acted  as  the  unrelenting  scourge  of  the  Harveys. 

This  terror  of  his  opponents,  this  Aretine  of  England,  though  most 
remarkable  for  his  numerous  prose  pamphlets,  was  also  a  dramatic 
poet-  His  productions,  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Belpe,  amount  to  five 
and  twenty.* 

Tiiomas  Decker^  an  author  still  more  prolific,  began  his  career  as  a 
dramatic  poet  about  the  year  1597,  and  as  a  prose  writer  in  160S. 
His  plays,  now  lost,  preserved,  or  written  in  conjunction  with  others, 
amount  to  twenty-eight ;  but  it  is  in  his  capacity  as  a  jniscellanist 
that  we  have  here  to  notice  him. 

His  tracts,  of  wliich  thirty  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  near 
five  and  twenty  may  be  considered  as  genuine,  clearly  prove  him  to 


♦  BeWs  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books,  vol  i<  p,  260 — 274. 
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liave  been  an  acute  observer  of  the  fleeting  fashions  of  liis  age,  atid  a 
participator  in  all  its  follies  and  vices.  His  "  Gul's  Home  Booke,  or 
Fashions  to  please  all  sorts  of  Giils,"  first  printed  in  1609,  exliibits  a 
very  curious,  minute,  and  interesting  picture  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  and  on  this  account  will  be 
hereafter  frequently  referred  to  in  these  pages.  *  That  experience 
had  tutored  him  in  the  knaveries  of  the  metropolis,  the  titles  of  the 
following  pamphlets  will  sufficiently  evince*  "  The  Bel  man  of 
London,  bringing  to  Light  the  most  notorious  Villanies  that  are  now 
practised  in  the  Kingdome,"  1608  ;  one  of  the  earliest  books  profess- 
ing to  disclose  the  slang  of  thieves  and  vagabonds  ;  and  remarks 
Warton,  from  a  contemporary  writer,  the  most  witty,  elegant,  and 
eloquent  display  of  the  vices  of  London  then  extant,  -f  "  Lanthern 
AND  Candle  Light  :  Or,  Tlie  Bell-Man's  Second  Night's  Walke*  In 
which  he  brings  to  light  a  Brood  of  more  strange  Villanies  than  ever 
were  till  this  Yeare  discovered''  4to,  1612.  "  Villanies  discovered 
by  Lan thorn  and  Candle  Light,  and  the  Helpe  of  a  new  Crier  called 
O^per-se-0*  Being  an  Addition  to  the  Belman's  second  Night's 
Walke,  with  canting  Songs  never  before  printed/*  4to*  1616-  It 
will  occasion  no  surprise,  therefore,  if  w^e  find  this  describer  of  the 
arts  and  language  of  thieving  himself  in  a  jail ;  he  was,  in  fact,  con- 
fined in  the  King's  Bench  prison  fi'om  1613  to  1616,  if  not  longer. 
The  most  remarkable  transaction  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  his 
quarrel  with  Ben  Jonson,  who,  no  doubt  sufficiently  provoked, 
satirizes  him  in  his  Poetmter^  1601,  under  the  character  of  Cnspintis ; 
a*compliment  which  Decker  amply  repaid  in  his  "  Satiromastix,  or 
the  Untrussing  of  the  humorous  Poet^"  1602,  where  he  lashes  Beo 
without  mercy,  under  the  designation  of  Horace  Jimior.  Jonson 
replied  in  an  address  to  the  Reader,  introduced  in  the  4to.  edition  of 
his  play,  in  place  of  the  epilogue,  and  points  to  Decker,  under  the 


1 


We  are  much  obliged  to  Dr.  NoU,  for  a  most  elegant  reprint  of  this  interesting  tract; 

liiable  and  illustrative. 
Poetry,  Fragment  of  vol  iv.  p,  :J8 — 64« 


the  accompanying  notes  are  highly  valuable  and  illustrative. 
t  Vide  Warton's  Hist,  of  iSigliah 
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ap{)eHaiian  of  the  Uninmer.  Decker  was  an  old  man  in  1631,  for  iii 
hh  Match  me  m  London^  published  in  that  year,  he  says :  **  I  have 
been  a  priest  in  Apollo's  Temple  many  years,  my  voice  is  decaying 
with  my  age ;"  he  probably  died  in  1639,  the  previous  year  being 
the  date  of  his  latest  production* 

Of  Robert  Greene^  the  author  of  near  fifty  productions*,  the 
history  is  so  highly  monitory  and  interesting  as  to  demand  more  than 
a  cursory  notica  It  affords,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
proofs  of  learning,  taste,  and  genius  being  totally  inadequate,  without 
a  (hit"  control  over  the  passions,  to  produce  either  happiness  or 
respectability.  This  misguided  man  was  born  at  Norwich,  about  the 
miildh?  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  parents  in  genteel  lite  and  much 
esteemed.  lie  was  sent  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  from 
whence,  at  an  early  period  of  his  education,  he  was,  unfortunately 
for  his  future  peace  of  mind,  induced  to  absent  himself,  on  a  tour 
through  Italy  and  Spain.  His  companions  were  wild  and  dissolute, 
and,  according  to  his  own  confession  j ,  he  ran  headlong  with  them 
into  every  species  of  dissipation  and  vice- 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  took  his  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts 
at  Su  John^s,  in  1578,  and  afterwards,  removing  to  Glare-hall,  his 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  that  college,  1583.  We  learn,  from  one  of 
his  numerous  tracts,  that,  immediately  after  this  event,  he  visited  the 
metropolis,  where  he  led  a  life  of  unrestrained  debauchery.  Greene 
was  one  of  those  men  who  are  perpetually  sinning  and  perpetually 
repenting ;  he  had  a  large  share  of  wit,  humour,  fancy,  generosity, 
and  good-nature,  but  was  totally  deficient  in  that  strength  of  mind 
which  is  necessary  to  resist  temptation  ;  he  was  conscious,  too,  of  his 
great  abilities,  but  at  the  same  time  deeply  conscious  of  the  waste  of 


^  For  a  catalogue  of  these,  as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  we  refer  the 
remler  to  Mr.  Beloe*s»  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  voL  il.,  and  to  Censura  Literaria,  vol,  viiL 

f  In  his  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene^  he  informs  uf,  that 
*•  wags  &H  lewd "  as  himself  *'  drew  him  to  march  into  Italy  and  Spaine,"  where  h^ 
**  flaw  and  practised  guch  vilknie  as  is  abbominable  to  declare/' 
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talent  which  had  been  committed  to  his  care-  When  we  find,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  that  he  was  actually 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  ToUesbury,  in  Essex,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1584*,  we  may  easily  conceive  how  a  man  of  his  temperament 
and  habits  would  feel  and  act ;  he  resigned  it,  in  fact,  the  following 
year,  no  doubt  shocked  at  the  disparity  between  his  profession  and 
his  conduct ;  for  we  find,  from  his  own  relation,  that  a  few  years 
previous  to  this  incident,  he  had  felt  extreme  compunction  on  hear- 
ing a  sermon  "  preached  by  a  godly  learned  man/*  in  St  Andrew's 
Church,  Norwich*  f 

It  was  shortly  after  this  period  that  he  married;  and,  if  any  thing 
could  have  saved  Greene  from  himself,  this  was  the  expedient ;  for 
the  lady  he  had  chosen  was  beautiful  in  her  person,  amiable  and 
moral  in  her  character,  and  we  know,  from  the  works  of  this  unhappy 
man,  that  his  heart  had  been  the  seat  of  the  milder  virtues,  and  that 
he  possessed  a  strong  relish  for  domestic  life. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  must  lacerate  the  feelings  of  all  who 
hear  it;  for  it  exhibits,  in  a  manner  never  surpassed,  the  best 
emotions  of  our  nature  withering  before  the  touch  of  Dissipation. 
The  picture  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  of  our  author*s,  entitled 
**  Never  Too  Late,"  printed  in  1590,  where  his  career  is  admirably 
and  confessedly  shadowed  forth  under  the  character  of  the  Palmer 
Francesco,  It  would  appear  from  this  striking  narrative,  if  the 
minutiae,  as  well  as  the  outline  of  It,  are  applicable  to  Greene,  that 
he  married  his  wife  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  father;  their 
pecuniary  distress  was  great,  but  prudence  and  affection  enabled 
them  to  realize  the  following  scene  of  domestic  felicity  : — **  Hee  and 
Isabel  joyntly  together  taking  themselves  to  a  little  cottage,  began  to 
be  as  Ciceronicall  as  they  were  amorous ;  with  their  hands  thrift 
coveting  to  satisfy  their  Iiearts  thirst,  and  to  be  as  diligent  in  labours. 


•  See  Gilchrist'ii  Examination  of  the  Charges  of  Ben  Jonson's  enmity  to  Shakspcare, 
p.  22. 

f  Beloc*s  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  voUii.  p.  !80. 

VOL,  U  3  R 
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The  meane  that  grees  with  coiinti*y  musicke  best, 
The  sweete  consort  of  mirth  and  musick's  fare, 
Obscured  life  sets  downc  a  type  of  blis, 
A  minde  content  both  crowne  and  kingdome  is."  *         ^ 

Deeply  is  it  to  be  lamented,  and  with  a  sense,  too,  of  humiliation 
for  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  that,  with  such  inducements  to  a 
moral  and  rational  life,  with  sufficient  to  support  existence  comfort- 
ably, for  he  had  some  property  of  his  own,  and  his  wife's  dowry  had 
been  paid  f,  and  with  a  child  whom  he  loved,  and  with  a  wife  whom 
he  confesses  was  endowed  with  all  that  could  endear  and  dignify  her 
sex,  he  could  suffer  his  passions  so  far  to  subdue  his  reason,  as  to 
throw  these  essentials  towards  happiness  away  !  In  the  year  1586  he 
abandoned  this  amiable  woman  and  her  son,  to  revel  in  all  the  vicious 
indulgences  of  the  metropolis.  The  causes  of  this  iniquitous  de- 
sertion may  be  traced  in  his  works  ;  from  these  we  learn  that,  in  the 
first  place,  she  had  endeavoured,  and  perhaps  too  importunately  for 
such  an  irritable  character,  to  reform  his  evil  propensities :[,  and 
secondly  that  on  a  visit  to  London  on  business,  he  had  been  fascia 
nated  by  the  allurements  of  a  courtesan  ^,  and  on  this  woman,  whose 
name  was  Ball,  and  on  her  infamous  relations,  for  her  brother  was 
afterwards  hanged  {|,  he  squandered  both  his  own  property  and  that 
of  his  wife. 

It  is  almost  without  a  parallel  that  during  the  remainder  of 
Greene's  life,  including  only  six  years,  he  was  continually  groaning 
with  anguish  and  repentance,  and  continually  plunging  into  fresh 
guilt ;  that  in  his  various  tracts  he  was  confessing  his  sins  with  the 


*  From  Greene's  Farewell  to  Follie.     Vide  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  vol.  vi.  p,  7, 

f  We  learn  these  circumstances — his  having  squandered  his  paternal  inheritance  and  his 
marriage  portion — from  his  two  tracts,  Never  Too  Late^  and  Repeiitancef  where  all  the 
prominent  events  of  his  life  are  detailed, 

t  Oldyssays,  that  **  he  left  his  wife,  for  her  good  advice,  in  the  year  1586"  Berken* 
h out's  Biographia  Literaria,  p.  390.  note  rf< 

$  See  Censura  Literaria,  voL  viii*  p*  13^ 

II   Berkenhout,  p.  3*>0,  note  d, 

3r  2 


Weepe  not,  my  Wanton^  smile  upon  my  knee, 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee. 

StreamiDg  teares  that  never  stint, 

Like  pearle  drops  from  a  flint, 

Fell  by  course  from  his  eiea. 

That  one  anothers  place  supplies. 

Tlius  he  grieved  in  every  part, 

TeareB  of  bloud  fell  from  his  heart, 

When  he  left  his  preitie  boy, 

Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee, 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee. 

The  wanton  smilde,  father  wept, 

Mother  cried,  babie  lept ; 

Now  he  crow'd  more  he  cride, 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide; 

He  must  goe,  he  must  kissc 

Childe  and  mother,  habie  blissc. 

For  he  left  his  prettie  boy. 

Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy- 
Weep  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee, 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee."  * 

In  the  mean  time  he  pursued  his  career  of  debauchery  in  Town, 
whilst  his  forsaken  wife  retired  into  Lincolnshire.  In  July  1588,  he 
was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  at  which  time,  says  Wood,  he  was  **  a 
pastoral  sonnet  maker,  and  author  of  several  things  which  were 
pleasing  to  men  and  women  of  his  time  :  they  made  much  sport,  and 
were  valued  among  scholars,"  -j-  In  short,  such  had  been  the  extra- 
vagance of  Greene,  that  he  was  now  compelled  to  write  for  his  daily 
support,  and  his  biographers,  probably  without  any  sufficient  foimda- 
tion,  have  chosen  to  consider  him  as  the  first  of  our  poets  who  wrote 


•  Greene's  Arcadia,  ISB7*     Beloe's  Anecdotes,  volii.  p.  J9L 
f  Berkenhout's  Biographia  Literaria,  p.  389.  note  i* 
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for  breacL  It  should  be  recorded,  however,  that  his  pen  was  employed 
not  only  for  liioiself  but  for  his  wife;  for  Wood  tells  us,  and  it  Is  a 
mitigating  fact  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  every  other 
writer,  that  lie  "  urate  to  maintain  Jm  wife^  and  that  high  and  loose 
course  of  living  which  poets  generally  follow.'*  *  We  have  reason, 
indeed,  to  conclude,  tliat  the  income  which  he  derived  from  his  lite- 
rary labours  was  considerabk*,  for  his  popularity  as  a  writer  of  prose 
pamphlets,  which,  as  Warton  observes,  may  **  claim  the  appellation 
of  satires t,"  was  unrivalled*  Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  them  in  his 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  \ 9  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  describing* 
a  chamber-maid,  says  **  $ke  reads  Greenes  works  over  and  <rver ;  but  ia 
so  carried  away  with  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood,  she  is  many  times 
resolv'd  to  run  out  of  herself,  and  become  a  lady-errant."  § 

It  must  be  contessed  that  many  of  the  prose  tracts  of  Greene  are 
licentious  and  indecent  ;  but  there  are  many  also  whose  object  is 
useful  and  whose  moral  is  pure.  They  are  written  with  great  viva- 
city, several  are  remarkable  for  the  most  poignant  raillery,  all  exhibit 
a  glowing  warmth  of  imagination,  and  many  are  interspersed  with 
beautiful  and  highly  polished  specimens  of  his  poetical  powers.  On 
those  which  are  employed  in  exposing  the  machinations  of  his  infa- 
mous associates,  he  seems  to  place  a  high  value,  justly  considering 
their  detection  as  an  essential  service  done  to  his  country ;  and  he 
iervently  thanks  his  God  for  enabling  him  so  successfully  to  lay  open 
the  *'  most  horrible  Coosenages  of  the  common  Conny- Catchers, 
Cooseners  and  Crosse  Biters,"  names  which  in  those  days  designated 
the  perpetrators  of  every  species  of  deception  and  knavery.  || 


*  Wood's  AthensB  Oxonienses,  voL  i.  col.  i36. 

■|  Histoi*y  of  Englisli  Poetry,  Fragwiriit  of  voL  iv.  p.  8K 

X  Act  ii.  sc.  .S. 

5  Vide  New  and  clioice  Characters  ot"6e%*erall  Authors,  together  with  thai  exquisjie  and 
untimtcht  [Toeme,  The  Wife;  written  by  Syr  11  hhiuis  Overburie.  Loud,   lfil5.  p. 

tl  Hb  "  trifling  pamphlets  of  Love,**  as  he  himsetf  terms  them,  (see  Repentance  of 
Robert  Greene,)  we  shall  not  notice;  but  there  are  two>  under  the  titles^  of  **  Penelope's 
Webb,"  and  "  Ciceronis  Amor/'  which  deserve  mention,  as  exhibiting  many  excelleiit 
precepUi  and  examplea  for  the  youth  of  botli  sexes- 
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But  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  his  numerous  pieces,  are 
those  which  relate  to  his  own  character,  conduct,  and  repentance. 
The  titles  of  these,  as  they  best  unfold  the  laudable  views  with  which 
they  were  written,  we  shall  give  at  length* 

!•  Greeners  Mourning  Garment ^  given  him  by  Repentance  at  the 
Funerals  of  Love,  which  he  presents  for  a  Favour  to  all  young  Gen- 
tlemen that  wishe  to  weane  themselves  from  wanton  Desires,  Both 
pleasant  and  profitable.  By  R,  Greene,  Utriusque  Academia^  in 
Artibus  Magister*     Sero  sed  serio.     Lond.  1590. 

2.  Greeners  Never  Too  Late.  Sent  to  all  youthful  Gentlemen, 
decyphering  in  a  true  English  Histoiie  those  particular  vanities,  that 
with  their  frosty  vapours  nip  the  Blossomes  of  every  Braine  from 
attaining  to  his  ioteoded  perfection.  As  pleasant  as  profitable,  being 
a  right  Pumice  Stone,  apt  to  race  out  Idlenesse  with  delight  and  Folly 
with  admonition.  By  Robert  Greene,  In  Artibus  Magister.  Lond, 
1590- 

3.  Greeners  Groutmorlh  of  WiL  Bought  with  a  million  of  Repen- 
tance, describing  the  Folly  of  Youth,  the  Falshood  of  make-shift 
Flatteries,  the  Miserie  of  the  Negligent,  and  Mishaps  of  deceyving 
Courtezans,  Published  at  his  dying  Request,  and  newly  corrected 
and  of  many  errors  purged,     Felicem  fuisse  inlaustum.     Lond,  1592, 

4.  Greeners  Farewell  to  Follie.  Sent  to  Courtiers  and  Scholers, 
as  a  President  to  warne  them  from  the  vaine  DeHghts  that  drawe 
Youth  on  to  Repentance,     Sero  sed  serio.     By  Robert  Greene, 

5.  The  liepeniance  of  Robert  Greene^  Maister  of  Artes.  ^Mierein, 
by  himselfe,  is  laid  open  his  loose  Life,  with  the  Manner  of  his  Death. 
Lond  1592. 

6.  Greene's  Vision.  Written  at  the  instant  of  his  death,  conteyn- 
ing  a  penitent  Passion  for  the  folly  of  his  Pen,  Sero  sed  serio. 
By  Robert  Greene, 

In  these  publications  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  all  the 
reparation  in  his  power,  by  exposing  his  own  weakness  and  folly,  by 
detailing  the  melancholy  effects  of  his  dissipation,  and  by  painting  in 
the  most  impressive  terms  the  contrition  which  he  so  bitterly  felt 
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In  niiat  exquisite  po^ry  he  could  deplore  his  vicious  habits,  and  by 
what  admirable  precepts  he  could  direct  the  conduct  of  others,  will 
be  learnt  from  two  extracts  takoi  from  his  ^^  Never  Too  Late,'*  in 
the  first  of  which  the  Penitent  Palmer,  the  intended  symbol  <^  him- 
self rq>eats  the  following  ode : 

«  Whilome  in  the  Winter's  rage, 
A  Bdmer  old  and  fall  of  age, 
Site  and  dMMgbt  upon  hit  yontliy 
Widi  cjo,  tearesi  and  liart*i  nitb» 
Beeing  aD  widi  caret  yUent, 
When  be  dMMgbt  on  yeeres  mispent. 
When  hit  fidliet  came  to  minder 
Hoir  fcod  lore  had  made  him  blinde. 
And  wnpt  him  in  a  fielde  of  woes, 
Shadowed  with  pleasoret  shoei^ 
Then  he  i^hed,  and  tayd,  ahw ! 
lfanisainne»  and  flesh  it  gra«e. 
I  thought  my  mistres  hairs  were  gold. 
And  in  her  locks  my  harte  I  fi>lde; 
Her  amber  tresses  were  the  sight 
That  wrqyped  me  in  Taine  ddigfat : 
Her  ivorie  fioot,  her  pretie  chin. 
Were  stales  that  drew  me  on  to  sb : 
Her  stany  lookes^  her  christall  eyes, 
brighter  than  the  snnnes  arise : 
Sparkling  pleasing  flames  of  fire, 
Yoakt  my  thoogfats  and  my  desire. 
That  I  gan  cry  ere  I  blin, 
Qh  her  eyes  are  paths  to  sin. 
Her  fiice  was  fiure,  her  breath  was  sweet. 
All  her  lookes  for  love  was  mecte : 
But  love  is  folly  this  I  know. 
And  beanty  fiideth  like  to  snow. 
Oh  why  should  man  delight  in  pride, 
Whose  blossome  like  a  dew  doth  glide : 
When  these  supposes  taught  my  thought. 
That  world  was  vaioe,  and  beautie  nought, 
I  gan  to  sigh,  and  say,  alas ! 
Bfan  is  sinner  and  flc^  is  grasse."  * 


*  Vide  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  vol.  vi.  p.  9. 
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The  second  extract,  entitled  The  Farewell  of  a  friend,  is  supposed 
to  be  addressed  to  Francesco  the  Palmer,  **  by  one  of  his  companions  ;" 
such  an  one,  indeed,  as  niight  have  saved  him  from  ruin,  had  he 
sought  for  the  original  in  real  life- 

^^  Let  God*s  worship  be  thy  morning's  worke,  and  his  wisdome  the 
direction  of  thy  dayes  labour. 

**  Rise  not  without  thankes,  nor  sleepe  not  without  repentance. 

"  Choose  but  a  few  friends,  and  try  those ;  for  the  flatterer  speakes 
fairest. 

"  If  thy  wife  be  wise,  make  her  thy  secretary  ;  else  locke  thy 
thoughts  in  thy  heart,  for  women  are  seldome  silent 

**  If  she  be  faire,  be  not  jealous;  for  suspition  cures  not  womens 
follies. 

"  If  she  be  wise,  wrong  her  not ;  for  if  thou  Ipvest  others  she  will 
loath  thee. 

**  Let  thy  children's  nurture  be  their  richest  portion  :  for  wisdome 
is  more  precious  than  wealth. 

**  Be  not  proude  amongst  thy  poore  neighbours  j  for  a  poore  mans 
hate  is  perilous, 

**  Nor  too  familiar  with  great  men  ;  for  presumption  winoes  dis- 
dained' * 

The  virtues  of  Greene  were,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  confined  to 
his  books,  they  were  theoretical  rather  than  practical  j  for,  however 
sincere  might  be  his  repentance  at  the  moment,  or  determined  his 
resolution  to  reform,  the  impression  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
transient ;  he  continued  to  indulge,  with  few  interruptions,  his  vicious 
course,  until  a  death,  too  accordant  with  the  dissipated  tissue  of  his 
life,  closed  the  melancholy  scene.  He  died,  says  Wood,  about  1592, 
of  a  surfeit  taken  by  eating  pickled  herrings  and  drinking  Rhenish 
wine*"^^!'     It  appears  that  his  friend  Nash  was  of  the  party. 


♦  Never  Too  Late,  partii-     See  Censura  Literaha,  voLvlii.  p.  1S5,  13G. 
f  Wood's  Atbenee  (Hon*  yoL  L  p,  137- 
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Of  the  debaucfeeiy,  poverty,  and  misery  of  Greene,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
with  whom  he  had  carried  on  a  bitter  personal  controversy,  has  left 
us  a  highly-coloured  description.  If  the  last  scene  of  liis  life  be  not 
exaggerated  by  this  inveterate  opponent,  it  presents  us  with  a  picture 
of  distress  the  most  poignant  and  pathetic  upon  record 

*'  I  once  bemoned/'  relates  Harvey,  *<  the  decayed  and  blasted 
estate  of  M.  Gascoignef  who  wanted  not  some  commendable  parts  of 
conceit,  and  endevour :  but  unhappy  M.  Gascoigfie^  how  lordly  happy, 
in  comparison  of  most  unhappy  M,  Greene  f  He  never  envyed  me 
so  much  as  I  pitied  him  from  my  hart ;  especially  when  his  hostesse 
haniy  with  teares  in  her  eies,  and  sighes  from  a  deeper  fountaine  (for 
she  loved  him  deerely)  tould  me  of  his  lamentable  begging  of  a  penny 
pott  of  Malmesie  ; — and  how  he  was  faine  poore  soule,  to  borrow  her 
husbandes  shirte,  whiles  his  owne  was  a  washing:  and  how  his 
dublet,  and  hose,  and  sworde  were  sold  for  three  shillings  :  and  beside 
the  charges  of  his  winding  sheete,  which  was  four  shillinges,  and  the 
charges  of  his  buriall  yesterday  in  the  New-church  yard  neere  Bedlam, 
which  was;  six  shillinges  and  foure  pence  j  how  deeply  hee  was 
indebted  to  her  poore  husbande :  as  appeered  by  hys  owne  bonde 
of  tenne  poundes  :  which  the  good  woman  kindly  shewed  me :  and 
beseeched  me  to  read  the  writing  beneath  ;  which  was  a  letter  to  his 
abandoned  wife,  in  the  behaJfe  of  his  gentle  host :  not  so  short  as 
persuasible  in  the  beginning,  and  pittifuU  in  the  ending. 

Doll, 

I  charge  tliee  by  the  love  of  our  youths  and  by  my  sotdes  t^est,  that 

thou  wilte  see  this  man  paide  ;  for  if  kee  and  Ms  uife  had  not  succoured 

mCf  I  had  died  in  the  ^treetes* 

Robert  Greene/** 

The  pity  which  Harvey  assumes  upon  this  occasion;  may  justly  be 
considered  as  hypocritical  j    for  the  pamphlet  whence  the  above 


*  Four  letters  and  Certaine  Sonnets.     Especially  touching  Robert  Greene,  and  other 
Poets  by  him  abused.  Lend.  1592.     Vide  Beloe's  Anecdote?,  voLiL  p,  201^  202. 


extract  has  been  taken,  abounds  in  the  most  rancorous  abuse  and 
exaggerated  description  of  the  vices  of  Greene>  and  contains,  among 
other  mvectives,  a  sonnet  unparalleled,  perhaps,  for  the  keen  severity 
of  its  irony,  and  for  the  dreadlul  solemnity  of  tone  in  which  it  is 
delivered*  It  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  John  Harvey^  the  physician, 
who  had  been  dead  some  years,  but  who  had  largely  participated  of 
the  torrent  of  satire  which  Greene  had  poured  upon  his  brothers, 
Gabriel  and  Richard*  If  it  be  the  composition  of  Gabriel,  and  tliere 
is  reason  to  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  from  the  tract  in  which  it 
appears,  it  must  be  deemed  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of  poetical 
merit,  to  any  thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

JOHN  HARVEY  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  WELCOME  TO  ROBERT  GREENE  ! 

"  Come,  fellow  Greene^  come  to  thy  gaping  grave, 

Bid  Vanity  and  Foolery  furewell, 
TTiat  overlong  hast  plaid  the  mad-brained  knave, 

And  oTerloud  ha«t  rung  the  bawdy  bell, 
V^ertnine  to  vermine  must  repair  at  last; 

No  fitter  house  for  bnsie  foike  to  dwell ; 
Thy  conny-catching  pageants  are  past. 

Some  other  must  those  arrant  stories  tell : 
These  hungry  wormes  thinke  long  for  their  repast ; 

Come  on  ;  I  pardon  thy  offence  to  me ; 
It  was  thy  living;  be  not  so  ughast  I 

A  Fool  and  a  Pbysitian  may  agree  I 
And  for  my  brothers  never  vex  thyself; 
They  are  not  to  disease  a  buried  elfe/'  * 

We  have  entered  thus  fully  into  the  character  and  writings  of 
Greene,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  most  popular 
miscellaneous  author  of  his  day,  from  the  striking  talent  and  genius 
which  his  productions  display,  and  from  the  moral  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  his  conduct  and  his  sufferings*  It  may  be  usrful  to 
remark  here,  that  a  well  chosen  selection  from  his  pamphlets,  now 


•  Vide  D'Israeli's  Calamities  of  Authors,  vol.  iL  p,  17,  18. 
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all  extremely  rare,  would  furnish  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  inte- 
resting vohimes  In  the  language.  * 

Of  the  next  class  of  miscellaneous  writers,  those  derived  from  that 
part  of  the  community  which  adhered  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of 
the  Puritans,  and  who  employed  their  pens  chiefly  in  satirizing  their 
less  enthusiastic  neighbours,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  two,  who 
have  attracted  a  more  than  common  share  of  attention,  as  well  for 
the  rancour  of  their  animadversion,  as  for  their  rooted  antipathy  to 
the  stage.     The  first  of  these,  Stephen  Gossottj  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  on  leaving  the  University,   he  went  to  London, 
where  he  commenced  poet  and  dramatist,  and,  according  to  Wood, 
*'  for  his  admirable  penning  of  pastorals,  was  ranked   with   Sir  P. 
Sidney,   Tlio.  Chaloner,  Edm.  Spencer,    Abrah.  Fraunce,  and  Rich. 
Bernfield/'  j-     His  dramatic  writings,  which  consist   of  a   tragedy, 
founded  on  Cataline*s  conspiracy,  a  comedy,  and  a  morality,  were 
never  printed.     Of  his  devotion  to  the  Muses,  however,   he  soon 
after  heartily  repented,  as  of  a  most  heinous  sin  ;  for,  imbibing  the 
sour  severity  of  the  Puritans,  he  left  the  metropolis,  became  tutor  in 
a  gentleman's  family,  in  the  country,  and  subsequently  took  orders, 
declaiming  in  a  style  so  vehement  against  the  amusements  of  his  early 
days,  as  to  acquire  a  great  share  of  popular  notoriety.     The  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known  is  entitled  "  The  Schooie  of  Abttm.     Contein« 
ing  a  pleasaunt  Invective  against  Poets,  Plaiers,  Jesters,  and  such 
like  Caterpillers,  of  a  Comonwelth ;  setting  up  the  Flagge  of  Defiance 
to  their  mischievous  exercise,  and  overthrowing  their  Bulwarkes  by 
prophane  Writers,    naturall   Reason   and   common   experience.     A 
Discourse  as  pleasaunt  for  Gentlemen  that  favour  learning,  as  profit- 
able for  all  that   wyll   foUow   vertue.     By  Stephen  Gosson,  Stud. 


y». 


f 


•  This  article  has  been  chiefly  drawn  tip  from  documents  afforded  by  Wood^  Berketifiauf, 
Belo^s  Anecdotes  of  Lkerahtre^  Uhradiy  and  the  Cenmra  Lita^aria.  The  extracts  selected 
from  hii  pamphlets  by  Mr*  Beloe,  in  the  opening  of  his  sixth  volume,  will  enable  the  reader 
lo  form  a  pretty  good  estimate  of  the  poetical  genius  of  Greene. 

I  Wood*!*  Athejue  O^on*  voU  i. 
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Oxon/*  London,  1597-  This  was  speedily  foUowed  by  another  attack 
in  a  pamphlet  termed,  "  Playes  confuted  in  Jive  Actions^  &c*  Proving 
that  they  are  not  to  be  sufficed  in  a  christian  common  weale,  &c  *  ;" 
a  philippic  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  as  he  had 
done  his  Schoole  to  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney  ;  both  of  whom  considered  the 
liberty  which  he  had  taken,  rather  in  the  light  of  an  insult  than  a 
compliment 

The  warfare  of  Gosson,  however,  was  mildness  itself,  compared 
with  that  which  Philip  Slubbes  carried  on  against  the  same  host  of 
poetical  sinners.  This  puritanical  zealot,  whose  work  we  have  re- 
peatedly quoted,  commenced  his  attack  upon  the  public  in  the  year 
1583,  by  publishing  in  small  8vo.  the  first  edition  of  his  *'  Anatomie 
of  Abuses ;"  contayning  a  discoverie,  or  briefe  summarie  of  such 
notable  vices  and  imperfections  as  now  rayne  in  many  Christian 
Countreyes  of  the  Worlde :  but  (especiallie)  in  a  verie  famous 
Dande  called  Ailgna :  &c."  A  second  impression,  which  now  lies 
before  me,  was  printed  in  1595,  4to.  and  both  it  and  the  octavo  are 
among  the  scarcest  of  Elizabethan  books.  "  Stubbes,"  remarks 
Mr.  Dibdin,  **  did  what  he  coidd,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Abmes^  to  dis- 
turb every  social  and  harmless  amusement  of  the  age-  He  was  the 
forerunner  of  that  snarling  satirist,  Prynne  ;  but  I  ought  not  thus  to 
cuff  him,  for  fear  of  bringing  upon  me  the  united  indignation  of  a 
host  of  black-letter  critics  and  philologists,  A  large  and  dean  copy 
of  his  sorrily  printed  work,  is  among  the  choicest  treasures  of  a 
Shakspearean  virtuoso.'*  He  subjoins,  in  a  note,  commencing  in  the 
true  spirit  of  bibliomaniacism,  that  "  Sir  John  Hawkins  calls  this 
*  a  curious  and  very  scarce  book  ;'  and  so  does  my  friend,  Mr.  Utter- 
who  revels  in  his  morrocco-coated  copy  of  it  —  *  Exemplar  olim 
Fuj^jierianmnr  "  Then  proceeding  more  soberly,  he  adds,  **  Let  us  be 
candid,  and  not  sacrifice  our  better  judgments  to  our  book-passions. 
After  all,  Stubbes's  work  is  a  caricatured  drawing.     It  has  strong 


♦  Warton'a  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vuL  iii.  p.  288.  note  /. 
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The  works  of  Gosson  and  Stubbes  are  now  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
numerous  illustrations  which  they  incidentally  give  of  the  manners, 
customs,  dress,  and  diversions,  of  their  age,  and  especially  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  character  and  costume  of  tlie  stage. 

The  progress  of  discussion  has  at  lengtli  brought  us  to  the  third 
class  of  Miscellaneous  Writers,  who  may  be  considered  as  possessing 
a  more  decorous  and  philosophic  cast  in  composition  than  the  authors 
who  have  just  fallen  beneath  our  notice.      Tlie  individuals  of  this 
genus,  too,  are  numerous,  but  we  sliall  content  ourselves  with  the 
mention  of  three,  who  were  more  than  usually  popidar  in  their  day, 
Thomas  Lodge^  Abrahain  Flemings  and   Gervme  Markham.     Lodge 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  which  he  entered  about  1573  ;  he  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Avignon,  and  practised  as  a  physician 
in  London,  where  he  died  in  1625.     He  was  a  dramatic  poet  as  weU 
a  miscellaneous  writer,  and  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
man  of  uncommon  genius*     He  appears  to  have  been,  not  only  a 
scliolar,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  to  have  possessed  no  small  share  of 
wit  and  humour,  and  to  have  uniformly  wielded  his  pen  in  support  of 
morality  and  good  order.     Of  his  pieces  no  doubt  many  have  perished; 
in   his  professional  capacity,   only  one  remains,  a   Treatise   on  the 
Plague ;  but  the  productions  which  acquired  him  most  celebrity  were 
written  to  expose  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  times,  and  of  these, 
about  half  a  dozen  are  preserved.     He  is  now  best  known  by  his 
**   IVitB  Miserie  and  the  IVorkls  Madnesse.     Discovering  the  Devils  in* 
carnate  of  this  Age.     Lond-  1596  :'*    a  tract  which,  although  so  ex- 
tremely rare  as  to  be  in  the  possession  of  only  one  or  two  collectors, 
has  been  frequently  quoted,  owing  to  its  containing  some  interesting 
notices  of  contemporary  writers.     The  principal  faults  in  the  literary 
diaracter  of  Lodge  seem  to  have  been  a  love  of  quaintness  and  affect- 
ation ;    the  very   titles   of  his   pamphlets  indicate  the  former  j  the 
alliteration  in  the  one  just  transcribed  is  notorious,  and  another  is 
termed  "  Catharos.  Diogenes  in  his  Singularitie.     Wherein   is  com- 

tprehended  his  merrie  baighting  fit  for  all  men's  benefits  :  Christened 
by  him,  A  Nettle  for  Nice  Noses,  1591.'*     From  a  passage  in  The 
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Returnefroni  Pemassus  it  is  evident  that  lie  was  thought  to  be  deeply 
tainted  with  Euphuism,  the  literary  tbliy  of  his  time.  The  poet  is 
speaking  of  Loc^e  and  Watson,  both,  he  says, 

**  subject  to  a  crittick*s  tnarginall. 

Lodge  for  his  oare  m  every  paper  boate. 
He  that  turnes  over  Galen  eveiT  day, 
To  sit  and  simper  Eupbue's  legacy/*  * 

Abraham  Flemings  the  corrector  and  enlarger  of  the  second  edition 
of  Holhished's  Chronicle  in  1585,  was  prodigiously  fertile,  both  as 
an  original  writer  and  a  translator.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  gave 
versions  of  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics  of  Virgil,  both  in  rhyme  of 
fourteen  feet,  1575,  and  in  the  regular  Alexandrine  without  rhyme, 
1589  J  of  iElian*s  Various  History  in  1576;  of  Select  Epistles  of 
Cicero,  1576,  and  in  the  same  year,  a  PanopUe  of  Epistles  from  Tulii/, 
Isocratesy  Pliny ^  and  others;  of  the  Greek  Panegyric  of  Synesius,  and 
of  various  Latin  works  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  an  original  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  his  pieces  are  still  more  numerous,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  occupied  by  moral  and  religious  subjects  ;  for  example,  one 
is  called  The  Cundyt  of  Comfort^  1579;  a  second,  The  Battel  between 
the  Virtues  and  Vices^  1582,  and  a  third  The  Diamond  of  Devotion^ 
1586.  This  last  is  so  singularly  quaint  both  in  its  title-page  and  divi- 
sions, so  superior,  indeed,  in  these  departments,  to  the  titles  of  his 
contemporary  Lodge,  and  so  indicative  of  the  curious  taste  of  the 
times  in  the  methodical  arrangement  of  literary  matter,  as  to  call  for 
a  flirther  description.  Tlie  complete  title  runs  thus  :  **  The  Diamond 
of  Devotion  :  Cut  and  squared  into  sixe  severall  pointes;  namelie,  1.  ^M 
The  Footepath  of  Felicitie.  2.  A  Guide  to  Godlines,  3.  The  ^^ 
Schoole  of  Skill,  4,  A  swarme  of  Bees-  5.  A  Plant  of  Pleasure. 
6.  A  Grove  of  Graces.  Full  of  manie  fniitfull  lessons  availeable  unto 
the  leading  of  a  godlie  and  reformed  life,"  The  Footepath  of  Felicitie 
has  ten  divisions,  concluding  with  a  **  looking  glasse  for  the  Christian 

♦  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol»  i,  p.  49* 
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reader  ;*  tlie  Guide  to  Godlines^  is  divided  into  three  branches,  and 
these  branches  into  so  many  blossoms  ;  the  first  branch  containing  four 
blossoms,  the  second  thirteen,  and  tlie  third  ten ;  the  Schoole  of  Skill 
is  digested  into  three  sententious  sequences  of  the  A.  B.  C  ;  the 
Swaj'-me  of  Bees  is  distributed  into  ten  honeycombs,  including  two 
hundred  lessons;  the  Plant  of  Pleasure  bears  fourteen  several  flowers, 
in  prose  and  verse ;  the  Grove  of  Chmces  exhibits  forty-two  plants, 
or  GraceSi  for  dinner  and  supper,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  "  a 
briefe  praien" 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  of  Fleming's  composition, 
it  would  appear,  that  his  affectation  was  principally  confined  to  his 
title  pages  and  divisions :  for  his  prose  is  more  easy,  natural,  and  per- 
spicuous, than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  rector  of  Saint 
Pancras,  Soper-lane,  and  died  in  1607.  * 

Gervase  Markham^  whom  we  have  incidentally  mentioned  in  various 
parts  of  this  work,  was  the  most  indefatigable  writer  of  his  era-  He 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  com- 
menced author  about  the  yeBx  1592.  The  period  of  his  death  is  not 
ascertained ;  but  he  must  have  attained  a  good  old  age,  for  he  fought 
for  Charles  the  First,  and  obtained  a  Captain's  commission  in  his 
army*  His  education  had  been  very  liberal,  for  he  was  esteemed  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  he  was  well  versed  in  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  languages.  As  he  was  a  younger  son  it  is  probable  that 
his  finances  were  very  limited,  and  that  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen  as 
an  additional  means  of  support  **  He  seems,"  remarks  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  "  to  have  become  a  general  compiler  for  the  booksellers^  and 
his  various  works  had  as  numerous  impressions  as  those  of  Bum  and 
Buchan  in  our  days-*'  f  No  subject,  indeed,  appears  [to  have  been 
rejected  by  Markham ;    hmbandn/^  huswijrtfy  farriery^  horsemamkipy 


•  For  catalogues  of  Fleming^s  Works,  see  Herbert's  Typographical  Antiquities ; 
Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii*  p,  402  ad  405.  Tanneif's  BibliotheC%  p.  287, 
2R8,  and  Ceosura  Literana,  No,  viii.  p,  313,  et  seq* 

f  Censura  Literari%  voL  ii.  p*  218. 
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tod  militarif  tactics,  huntings  hawking^  fmdiifig,  fishing,  and  archery^ 
heraldry,  poetry,  ramames,  and  the  drama: — all  shared  his  attention 
and  exercised  his  genius  and  industry.  *     His  popularity,  in  short,  in 


^  As  na  complete  catalogue  of  this  ingenious  aulhor^s  productions  is  to  be  foand  in  anj 
one  writer,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  endeavour  to  form  one^  noticing  only  the  first 
editions,  when  ascertained,  and  referring,  for  tlie  ftill  titles,  to  the  works  cited  at  the  close 
of  this  note. 


I*  A  Discource  of  HorsemanshippCi  4to.  1593. 

2.  Tlijrsys  and  Daplme,  1 593- 

S,  The  Gentleman's  Academie,  or  Booke  of  St.  Albans,  4to.  15^5. 

4.  The  |ioem  of  poems,  or  Sions  muse,  contayning  the  divine  song  of  king  Salomon, 
devided  into  eight  eclogues,  8vo.  i595, 

5.  The  most  honourable  tragedie  of  Sir  Richard  Grenvill  knight,  a  heroick  poem,  in 
eight-hne  stanzas,  Bvo*   1595. 

6.  Devoreux.  Veriues  tears  for  the  loese  of  the  most  christian  king  Henry,  third  of  that 
name,  king  of  Fraunce :  and  the  untimely  death  of  the  most  noble  and  heroicall  gentleman, 
Walter  Devoreux,  &c.,  4to.  1597- 

7*  Ariosto's  Rogcro  and  Rodomantho,  &c.  paraph rastically  translated.  1598, 

8.  The  Teares  of  the  beloved,  or  the  Lamentation  of  Saint  John,  &c.  4to.  1600. 

9.  Cavelarice,  or  the  English  Horseman,  4to.  160/, 

10.  England's  Arcadia,  alluding  his  beginning  from  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  ending,  4to» 
1607. 

11.  Ariosto's  Satyres,  4to,  1608. 

12.  The  Famous  WTiore,  or  Noble  Courtezan,  4to.  1609. 
IS.  Cure  of  all  diseases,  incident  to  Horses,  4to.    1610, 

14.  The  English  Husbandman  in  two  parts,   1613. 

15.  The  Art  of  Husbandry,  first  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Cour  Heresbachiso,  by 
BamabyGooge,  4to.   1614. 

16.  Country  Contentments ;  or  the  Husbandman's  Recreations,  4to.   1615. 

17.  The  English  Huswife,  4to.  1615. 

18.  Cheap  and  Good  Husbandry,  4to.  1616. 

19.  Liebault's  Le  Maison  Rustique,  or  the  Country  Farm,  folio.  1616, 

20.  The  English  Horseman,  4to.  1617* 

(8,  How  To  Chuse,  Ride,  Traine,  And  Diet  Both  Hunting  Horses  And  Running 
Horses,    1599.) 

22-  The  Inrichraent  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  4to. 

23.  Markham's  Farewel  to  Husbandry,  4to.    1620, 

24.  The  Art  of  Fowhng,  8vo.  1621. 

25.  Herod  and  Ai^^pater,  a  Tragedy,  4to.  1  ^%2* 

26.  The  Whole  art  of  Husbandry,  contained  in  Four  Bookes,  4to,  1631. 
27-  The  Art  of  Archerie,  8vo.  1634, 
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all  these  various  branches  was  unrivalled ;  and  such  was  his  reputation 
as  a  cattle  doctor,  that  the  booksellers,  aware  of  the  value  of  liis  works 
of  this  kind  in  circulation,  got  him  to  sign  a  paper  in  1617,  in  which 
he  bound  himself  not  to  publish  any  thhig  farther  on  the  diseases  of 
**  horse,  oxe,  cowe,  sheepe,  swine,  goates,  &c/'  His  books  on  agri- 
culture were  not  superseded  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  fifteenth  impression  of  his  Cheap  and  Good  Husbandry ^ 
which  was  originally  published  in  1616,  is  now  before  us,  dated  1695. 
Nor  were  his  works  on  rural  amusements  less  reUshed;  for  his  Country 
Contentniefits,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1615,  had  reached 
the  eleventh  in  1675*  The  same  good  fortune  attended  him  even  as 
a  poet,  for  in  EnglantTs  PamoMmj  1600,  he  is  quoted  thirty-four  times, 
foniiing  the  largest  number  of  extracts  taken  from  any  minor  bard  in 
the  book.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  relates 
to  field-sports,  and  his  works,  now  becoming  scarce,  are,  in  inany 
respects,  curious  and  interesting,  and  display  great  versatility  of  talent. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  is  evident  from  their  dates,  was 
written  before  the  year  1620,  though  many  were  subsequently  cor- 
rected and  enlarged. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  tliree  great  claases  of  miscellaneous 
writers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  some  notice  of  a  few  circumstances 
which  more  peculiarly  distinguished  this  branch  of  literature  during 
the  life-time  of  our  poet 


28.  The  Fsithful  Farrier,  8vo.  1635. 

i9.  The  Soldiers  Exercise,  Sd  edit.  1643. 

30.  The  Way  to  Get  Wealth,  4to.  1638. 

3J<  The  English  Farrier,  4to.   1649. 
*'*32.  Epitome  concerning  the  Diseases  of  Beasts  and  Poultry,  8vo. 

34.  His  Master|iiec^  conceriiiiig  the  curing  of  Cattlcf  4to.  an  edition   1662* 

(10*  Marie  Magdalen's  Lamentations,  4to.  IGOl.) 

Numerous  editions  of  many  of  these  works,  with  alterations  in  the  title-pages,  were  pub- 
lished to  the  year  1700.  See  Censura  Litcraria^  vol,  ii.  p,217 — 225.  Ritsan^s  Bib- 
Ijographia  Poetica,  p*  273,  274*  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature^  vol.  ii.  p,  244,  et  »eq. 
and  vol  ii.  p.  339.  Bridgets  Tkeatnmi  Poeiartmi^  p.  278  —  285.  Biographia  Dramatica* 
British  Bibliographer^  Nd,  iv.  p.  380,  S81.  Warton's  Hist  of  EngL  Poetry,  voL  iii,  p.  485* 
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life  shop  in  Paule'ji  Ch arch-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Tiger's  head, 
1614,  4to/'  *  llie  characters  in  this  edition  amount  to  twenty-two, 
but  were  augmented  in  the  eleventh,  printed  in  1622,  to  eighty. 
So  extensive  was  the  sale  of  this  collection,  that  the  sixteenth  im- 
pression appeared  in  1638* 

Both  th6  poem  and  the  characters  exhibit  no  small  share  of  talent 
ami  discrimination*  In  Overbury's  Wife,  observes  Mr.  Neve,  "  tlie 
sentiments,  maxims,  and  observations  with  which  it  abounds,  are 
Huch  as  a  considerable  experience  and  a  correct  judgment  on  mankind 
alone  could  furnish.  Tlie  topics  of  jealousy,  and  of  the  credit  and 
liehaviour  of  women,  are  treated  with  great  truth,  delicacy  and  per- 
spicuity. Tlie  nice  distinctions  of  moral  character,  and  the  pattern  of 
female  excellence  here  drawn,  contrasted  as  they  were  with  the 
heinous  and  flagrant  enonnities  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  rendered 
this  poem  extremely  popular,  when  its  ingenious  author  was  no 
more."  f-  The  prose  characters,  though  rather  too  antithetical  in 
their  style,  are  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  are  evidently  the 
result  of  personal  observation. 

Numerous  imitations  of  both  were  soon  brought  forward  ;  in  1614 
appeared  *^  The  Husband.  A  poeme  expressed  in  a  compleat  man;** 
smul!  8vo, :  and  in  1616,  "  A  Select  Second  Husband  for  Sir  Tliomas 
Overburie's  Wife ;  now  a  matchlesse  Widow :"  small  8vo.  j  which 
were  followed  by  many  others.  The  prose  characters  established  a 
Hill)  more  durable  precedent,  for  they  continued  to  form  a  fevourite 
mode  of  composition  for  better  than  a  century.  Of  these  the  most 
immediate  offspring  were,  "  Satyr ical  Characters"  by  John  Stephens, 
8vo,  1615,  and  "  The  Good  and  the  Badde,  or  Description  of  the 
Worthies  and  Unworthies  of  this  Age.     Where  the  Best  may  see 


•  Thre>a  editions  were  probably  published  in  1614;  for  Mr.  Capel,  in  his  PrclmionSf 
Hvo^i  nolloait  one  in  8vo.^  and  one  in  4to.  stated  in  the  title^pa^^e  to  be  the  fourth.  Vide 
|lli^'i»  editiotip  of  the  Microcosmographyj  p,  258,  and  Censura  Llteraria,  voL  v,  p,  563» 

I  OuiKory  Remarks  on  Ancient  English  Poets,  1 7BB*  p,  27j  et  seq. 
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their  Graces,  and  the  Worst  discerne  their  Baaenesse,*'  by  Nicholaa 
Breton,  4to*  1616.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  collection  ot  cJia- 
racters,  previous  to  the  year  1700,  is  that  published  by  Bishop  Earle* 
in  1628,  under  the  title  of  Microcomiographt/^  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  pretty  faithful  delineation  of  many  classes  of 
characters  as  they  existed  during  tlie  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth,  century,  * 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  miscellaneous  Ematf'^riting^  since 
become  a  most  fashionable  and  popular  species  of  literary  compo- 
sition, may  likewise  very  justly  be  ascribed  to  a  similar  epoch.  In 
1601,  Thomas  Wright  published  in  smaU  octavo  a  cc^Iection  of 
Essays,  on  various  subjects,  which  he  entitled  The  Pumoiu  of  the 
Minde,  This  volume,  consisting  of  336  pages  independent  of  the 
preface,  was  re-issued  from  the  press  in  1604,  enlarged  by  nearly  as 
much  more  matter,  and  in  a  quarto  form ;  and  a  third  edition  in  the 
same  size  appeared  in  1621. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  books,  and,  from  the  specimens 
which  we  have  seen,  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  a  practised 
pen  and  a  discerning  mind.  It  is  termed  by  Mr.  Haslewood,  **  an 
amusing  and  instructive  collection  of  philosophical  essays,  upon  the 
customary  pursuits  of  the  mind;"  and  he  adds,  "  though  a  relaxation 
of  manners  succeeded  the  gloomy  history  of  the  cowl,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  dark  cells  of  superstition  j  it  was  long  before  the 
moralist  vehtured  to  draw  either  example,  or  precept,  from  any  other 
source  than  Scripture,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  Genius  run 
riot  in  some  instances  from  excess  of  liberty,  but  the  calm,  rational, 
and  universal  essayist  was  a  character  unknown.  In  the  present 
work  there  are  passages  that  possess  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
ease,  spirit,  and  freedom,  diversified  with  character  and  anecdote  that 
prove  the  author  mingled  with  the  world  to  advantage ;  and  could 


^  For  an  accurate  Catalogue  of  the  various  Writers  of  Characters  to  the  year  1700| 
consult  Bliss's  edition  of  Earle's  Microcosmography,  181L 
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early  and  pleasing  specimen*^  of  this  species  of  miscellaneous  writing. 
It  contains  observations  and  friendly  hints  on  all  the  principal 
circumstances  and  events  of  life;  **  certaine  necessarie  rules  both 
pleasant  and  profitable  for  preventing  of  sicknesse,  and  preserving  of 
health  :  prescribed  by  Dr.  Dyet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman  j"  and 
concludes  with  "  certaine  pretty  notes  and  pleasant  conceits,  de- 
lightfull  to  many,  and  hurtfull  to  none.'*  The  author  closes  **  A 
friendly  advertisement  touching  marriage,"  by  enumerating  the  in- 
fehcities  of  the  man  who  marries  a  shrew,  where  "  hee  shall  finde 
compact  in  a  little  flesh,  a  great  number  of  bones  too  hard  to 
digest.  —  And  therefore,"  adds  he,  "  some  do  thinke  wedlocke  to  be 
that  same  purgatorie,  which  learned  divines  have  so  long  contended 
about,  or  a  shar|ie  penance  to  bring  sinnefull  men  to  heaven.  A 
merry  fellow  hearing  a  preacher  say  in  his  sermon,  that  whosoever 
would  be  saved,  must  take  up  and  beare  his  cross,  ran  straight  to 

his  wife,  and  cast  her  upon  his  back 

"  Finally,  he  that  will  live  quiet  in  wedlocke,  must  be  courteous 
in  speech,  cheareful  in  countinance,  provident  for  his  house,  carefull 
to  traine  up  his  children  in  vertue,  and  patient  in  bearing  the  in- 
firmities of  his  wife.  Let  all  the  keyes  hang  at  her  girdle,  only  the 
purse  at  his  own.  He  must  also  be  voide  of  jelosie,  which  is  a 
vanity  to  thinke,  and  more  folly  to  suspect.  For  eyther  it  needeth 
not,  or  booteth  not,  and  to  be  jelious  without  a  cause  is  the  next 
way  to  have  a  cause* 

**  TTiia  is  the  only  way,  to  make  a  woman  dutn  : 

To  sit  and  smyle  and  laogh  her  out,  aod  not  a  word,  but  mum."  * 

In  1600,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  **  TTie  Golden-gi'ove^  mo- 
ralized in  three  books  :  A  zcorke  very  necessary  for  ail  such^  as  would 
know  how  to  governe  themselves^  their  houses^  or  their  countrey.  Made 
by   IK  Vaughan^  Master  of  Artes^  and  Graduate  in  ike   Civiil  Lau\^ 
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"  Gladly  I  could  go  forward  in  this  subject,  which  in  ray  stripling 
yeeres  pleased  me  beyond  all  others,  were  it  not  I  delight  to  bee 
briefe :  and  that  Sir  Philip  Sydney  hath  so  sufficiently  defended  it  in 
his  Apology  of  Poetry  ;  and  if  I  should  proceede  further  in  the  com- 
mendation thereof,  whatsoever  I  write  would  be  eclipsed  with  the 
glory  of  his  golden  eloquence.  Wlierefore,  I  stay  myselte  in  this 
place,  earnestly  beseeching  all  gentlemen,  of  what  qualitie  soever 
they  bee,  to  advaunce  poetrie,  or  at  least  to  admire  it,  and  not  bee 
so  hastie  shamefully  to  abuse  that,  which  they  may  honestly  and 
lawfully  obtayne,"  * 

We  shaU  conclude  these  observations  on  the  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture of  Shakspeare's  time,  by  noticing  one  of  the  earliest  of  our 
FacetiiBf  the  production  of  an  author  who  may  be  termed,  in  allusion 
to  this  jew  d*  esprit^  the  Rabelais  of  England.     Had  the  subject  of  this 
satire  been  less  exceptionable  in  its  nature,  the  popularity  which  it 
acquired  for  a  season  might  have  been  permanent ;  but  its  grossness 
is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  adequate  atonement  by  any  portion  ^f  wit, 
however  poignant     It   is   entitled  *^  A  New  Discourse  of  a   Stale 
Sidffectj  called  the  Metamorjjhom  of  Ajax,     Written  by  Misacmos  to  his 
friend  and  cosin  Philostilpnos.**  London,  1596;  and  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  the  author's  invention  of  a  water-closet  for  his  house 
at  Kelston,  t     The  conceit,  or  pim  upon  the  word  Ajax,  or  a  Jakes, 
appears  to  have  been  a  familiar  joke  of  the  time,  and  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced  by  Shakspeare  in  his  Love's  Labour's  Lost^  when 
Costard  tells  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  Curate,  on  his  failure  in  the  character 
of  Alexander,  **  you  will  be  scraped  out  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this  : 
your  lion,  that  holds  his  poll-ax  sitting  on  a  close-stool,  will  be  given 
to  A-jax  :  he  will  be  the  ninth  worthy/*  t     A  similar  allusion  is  to  be 
found  in  Camden  and  Ben  Jonson* 


♦  British  Bibliographer,  No,  VIIL  p.  272,  273. 

f  Nugse  AntiquflPj  vol*  i*  p»xL  edit.  1801, 

X  R^*i  Shakspeare,  vol,  vii.  p,  187.     Act  v*  ec*  2. 

S.V   2 
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found*  that  he  was  justly  offended  with  Robert  Greene,  for  the 
notice  which  he  was  pleased  to  take  of  him  in  his  Groat  $  Worth  of 
Witt'e  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance^  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  philippics  of  Gosson  and  Stubbes,  being  pointedly 
directed  against  the  stage,  would  excite  his  curiosity,  and  occasionally 
rouse  his  indignation.  The  very  popular  satires  also  of  Nash  and 
Decker  must  necessarily  have  attracted  his  notice,  nor  could  a  mind 
so  excursive  as  his,  have  neglected  to  cull  from  the  varied  store 
which  the  numerous  miscellanies,  characters,  and  essays  of  the  age 
presented  to  his  view.  It  can  be  no  difficult  task  to  conceive  the 
delight,  and  the  mental  profit,  which  a  genius  such  as  Shakspeare^ 
of  which  one  characteristic  is  its  fertility  in  aphoristic  precept,  must 
have  derived  from  the  study  of  Lord  Bacon's  Essays  !  The  apotheg- 
xnatic  treasures  of  Shakspeare  have  been  lately  condensed  into  a 
single  volume  by  the  judgment  and  industry  of  Mr.  Lofil,  and  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  uninspired  works,  either  in  our  own  or  any 
other,  language  can  be  produced,  however  bulky  or  voluminous, 
which  contain  a  richer  mine  of  preceptive  wisdom  than  may  be  fo^d 
in  these  two  books  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  the  E$$a^$  of 
Bacon,  and  the  Aphorim»  of  Shakspeare* 

•  Part  IL  chap.  i. 
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Gavin ;  for  hiz  ton-sword  hangs  at  hiz  tablz  eend ;  great  oversight 
hath  he  in  matters  of  storie :  For  az  for  King  Arthurz  book,  Huon  of 
Burd^miH^  the  foour  sons  of  Aymon^  Bevys  of  Hampion,  The  Square  of 
lo  degree,  The  Knight  of  Courtes^f  and  the  Lad^/  Fagudl^  Fredeiick 
of  Gene^  Syr  EglamoQm\  Syr  Tiyamoour^  Syr  LamweUj  Syr  henbra$^ 
Syr  Gawytiy  Olyver  of  the  Casilf  Lucres  and  Curialm^  VirgiVg  Life^ 
the  Castl  of  Ladiez^  the  Wido  Edyth,  the  King  and  the  Tanner, 
Frier  Romf  Howieglas^  Gargantua^  Robinhood^  Adam  Bel^  Clim  of 
the  Clough  and  William  of  Ciondsley^  the  Churl  and  the  Burd^  the 
Seven  Wise  MaMei^  the  Wife  lapt  in  a  Morels  Skin^  the  Sak  full  of 
NueZy  the  Seargeaunt  that  became  a  Fryar,  SkogaUf  Collyn  Clouty  the 
Fryar  and  the  5oi/,  Fly  nor  Rmmmng^  and  the  Nidbrooun  Maid^  with 
many  raoe  then  I  rehearz  heere ;  I  believe  hee  have  them  all  at  hiz 
fingers  endz, 

^*  Then  in  Philosophy,  both  morall  and  naturall,  1  think  hee  be  az 
naturally  overseen ;  beside  Poetrie  and  Astronomies  and  oother  hid 
ScienceZy  az  I  may  gesse  by  the  omberty  of  his  books  ;  whearof  part^ 
az  I  remember,  The  Shepherd*z  Kalender,  The  Ship  of  Foolzj  Danielz 
DrearnZf  the  Booke  of  Fortune^  Stuns  puer  €td  Mensamy  The  by  way  to 
the  Spitl-homey  Julian  of  Brainford^n  Testament,  the  Castle  of  Love, 
the  Booget  of  DetnaundSf  the  Hundred  Mery  Taiez^  the  Book  of 
Riddels^  the  Seaven  Sororz  of  WetneUj  the  Prooud  Wives  Pater  Noster, 
the  Chapman  of  a  Peneworth  of  IF// :  Beside  hiz  Auncient  Playz, 
Yooth  and  Chariteey  Hikskomer,  Nugizee^  Impatient  Poverty^  and 
herewitli  Doetor  Boards  Breviary  of  Health.  Wliat  should  1  rehearz 
heer,  what  a  bunch  of  Ballets  and  Songs,  all  auncient ;  as  Broom 
broom  on  Hillf  So  Wo  iz  me  began,  troly  lo.  Over  a  Whinny  Meg,  Hey 
iUng  a  dingf  Bony  lass  upon  a  green.  My  hony  on  gave  me  a  bek,  By  a 
bank  m  I  lay :  and  a  hundred  more  he  hath  fair  wrapt  up  in  parch- 
ment, and  bound  with  a  whip  cord.  And  az  for  Almanacks  of 
Antiquitee  (a  point  for  Ephemeridees),  I  ween  he  ciin  sheaw  from 
Jazper  Laet  of  Antwmp  unto  Nostradam  of  Frauns,  and  thens  untoo 
oour  John  Securiz  of  Salsbtiry.  To  stay  ye  no  longer  heerin,  I  dare 
say  hee  hath  az  fair  a  Library  for  theez  Sciencez,  and  az  many 
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goodly  monuraenta  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  at  alter  noonz  can 
talk  az  much  witli  out  book,  az  ony  inliolder  betwixt  Brainfard  and 
Bag$hot^  what  degree  soever  he  be."  * 

•  Of  the  library  of  this  mihtary  bibliomaniac,  who  is  represented  a$ 
"  marching  on  valiantly  before,  clean  trust  and  gartered  above  the  knee, 
all  fresh  in  a  velvet  cap,  flourishing  with  his  ton  sword,*'  Mr,  Dibdin 
has  appreciated  the  value  when  he  declares,  that  he  should  have  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  extensive  collection  of  the  once  celebrated  magician. 
Dr.  Dee*  **  How  many,*'  he  observes,  "  of  Dee*s  magical  books  he 
had  exchanged  for  the  pleasanter  magic  of  Old  Ballads  and  RmrianceSf 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  :  but  that  this  said  bibliomaniacal 
Captain  had  a  Hbrary,  which,  even  from  Master  Laneham^s  imperfect 
description  of  it,  I  should  have  preferred  to  the  four  thousand 
volumes  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  is  most  unquestionable/' 

He  then  adds  in  a  note,  in  reference  to  the  "  Bunch  of  Ballads  and 
SongB^  all  ancient  !^f air  nrapt  up  in  parchment^  and  bound  with  a 
whip  cordT  **  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ritson,  in  the  historical  essay 
prefixed  to  his  collection  of  Scotkh  Sotigs^  should  speak  of  some  of 
these  ballads  widi  a  zest,  as  if  he  would  have  sacrificed  half  his 
library  to  untie  the  said  *  whip  cord*  packet.     And  equally  joyous,  I 

ween,  would  my  friend  Mr,  R.  H.  Evans,  of  Pall- Mall,  have  been 

during  his  editorial  labors  in  publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  father's 
collection  of  Ballads— (an  edition,  by  the  bye,  which  gives  us  more 
of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Coxean  Collection  than  any  with  which 
I  am  acquainted) — equally  joyous  would  Mr.  Evans  have  been,  to- 
have  had  the  inspection  of  some  of  these  *  bonny'  songs.  The  late 
Duke  of  Roxburgh,  of  never-dying  bibliomaniacal  celebrity,  would 
have  parted  with  half  the  insignia  of  his  order  of  the  Garter,  to  have 
obtained  dean  original  copies  of  these  fascinating  effusions  !'*  f 

Though  the  Romances  and  Ballads  in  Captain  Cox's  Library  are 
truly  termed  *'  ancient,"  yet  it  appears,  from  unquestionable  contem- 


•  Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  k     Laneham's  Letter,  p.  S4 — S*J, 
f  Dibdin's  Bibliographicul  Romance,  p.  549,  350,  and  note. 
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porary  authority,  that  these  romances,  either  in  their  original  dres$ 
or  somewhat  modernised,  were  still  sung  to  the  harp,  in  Shakspeare's 
days,  as  well  in  the  haDs  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  in  the  streets 
and  ale-houses,  for  the  recreation  of  the  multitude :  thus  Puttenham, 
in  his  '*  Arte  of  English  Poesie/*  published  in  1589,  speaking  of  histo- 
rical poetry  adapted  to  the  voice,  says,  "  we  our  selves  who  compiled 
this  treatise  have  written  for  pleasure  a  little  brief  Rofnance  or  histo- 
ricall  ditty  in  the  English  tong  of  the  Isle  of  great  Britahie  in  short 
^nd  long  meetres,  and  by  breaches  or  divisions  to  be  more  commo- 
diously  song  to  the  harpe  in  places  of  assembly,  where  the  company 
shal  be  desirous  to  heare  of  old  adventures  and  reliaunces  of  noble 
knights  in  times  past,  as  are  those  of  king  Arthur  and  his  knights  of 
the  round  table,  Sir  Bevys  of  Southampton^  Guy  of  Warwicke  and 
others  like  ;"  and  he  afterwards  notices  the  "  blind  harpers  or  such 
like  taverne  minstrels  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat^  their  matter 
being  for  the  most  part  stories  of  old  time,  as  the  tale  of  Sir  Topasj 
the  reportes  of  Bevu  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  Warwicke,  Adam  Bellf 
and  Clymnie  of  the  dough  and  such  other  old  Romances  or  historical! 
rimes,  made  purposely  for  recreation  of  the  comon  people  at  Christ- 
masse  diners  and  bride  ales,  and  in  tavemes  and  ale-houses  and  such 
other  places  of  base  resort"  * 

Bishop  Hall,  likewise,  in  his  Satires  printed  in  1598,  alluding  to 
the  tales  that  lay 

**  In  chimney,  corners  smok'd  with  winter  fire.% 
To  read  and  rock  aeleep  onr  drowsy  sires,** 


exclaims,  — 


*^  No  man  his  threshold  beUer  knowes,  than  I 
Brute's  first  arrival,  and  first  victory; 
St*  George's  sorrel,  or  his  crosse  of  blood, 
Arthur's  round  board,  or  Caledonian  wood, 


♦  Ptittenhani's  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  reprint  of  Ifil  1,  p.  53*  69, 
VOL*  I.  3  X 
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nnder  the  production  of  prose  versions  from  the  romantic  poesy  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  bards. 

So  fascinating  were  the  wild  incidents  and  machinery  of  these 
volumes,  and  so  rapid  was  their  consequent  circulation,  that  neither 
the  varied  learning  nor  the  theological  polemics  of  the  succeeding 
age,  availed  to  interrupt  their  progress ;  and  it  was  not  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  feats  of  the  knight  and 
the  spells  of  the  enchanter  ceased  to  astonish  and  exhilarate  the  halls 
of  our  fathers. 

In  the  whole  course  of  this  extensive  career,  from  the  era  of  the 
conquest  to  the  age  of  Milton,  a  poet  %vhose  youth,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  was  nourished  "  among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances,  which 
recount,  in  sublime  cantos,  the  deeds  of  knighthood  ^,"  perhaps  no 
period  can  be  mentioned  in  which  a  greater  love  of  romantic  fiction 
existed,  than  that  which  marks  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  this,  too, 
n9twithstanding  the  improvement  of  taste,  and  the  progress  of  clas- 
sical learning ;  for  though  the  national  credulity  had  been  chastened 
by  the  gradual  eiFoits  of  reason  and  science,  yet  wa3  the  daring 
imagery  of  romance  still  the  favourite  resource  of  the  bard  and  the 
novelist,  who,  skilfully  blending  its  potent  magic  with  the  colder  but 
now  fashionable  fictions  of  pagan  antiquity,  flung  increasing  splen- 
dour over  the  union,  and  gave  that  permanency  of  attraction  which 
only  the  peculiar  and  unfettered  genius  of  the  Elizabethan  era  could 
bestow. 

Confining  ourselves  at  present,  however,  chiefly  to  the  consider- 
tion  of  the  prose  romance,  we  may  observe,  that  five  distinct  classes 
of  it  were  prevalent  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  which  we  may  desig- 
nate by  the  appellations  of  JfiglO'-Norman,  Orienfaly  Italian^  Spmmh^ 
and  Pmtoralj  Romance. 

Under  the  first  of  these  titles,  the  Anglo-Nonnan^  we  include  all 
those  productions  which  have  been  fonned  on  the  metrical  romances 


See  Toland*8  Life  of  MUtoii,  p.  35. 
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Or  holy  battles  of  bold  Charlemaine, 

What  were  his  knights  did  Salem's  siege  maiutainc  : 

How  the  mad  rival  of  faire  Angelice 

Was  physick'd  from  the  new-found  paradise !  * 

and  even  so  late  as  Burton,  who  finished  his  i 
previous  to  our  great  poet's  decease^  we  have  n 
the  major  part  of  our  gentry  was  employe 
seductive  narratives :  "  If  they  read  a  hi- 
this  eccentric  writer,  "  'tis  an  English  Clii 
Amadis  de  Gaul  &c  ;"  and  subsequer 
toes  of  the  day,  he  accuses  them  of '- 
idle  poems,  jests,  Anuu^M  de  GauL 
Ckampians^  Pahnerin  de  Oliva,  H 

These  eontemperaiy  author 
were  considered  the  most  poi 
and  James;    but  it  will  ' 
minutely  into  this  branci 

The  origin  «f  the  \v, 
itiAaeacb'  of  our  em 
andout  idle  French 
(sovereigns  that  0 
<lkdlr«Mm  ton  err 
chaunting  of  < 
to  be  for  so  ^  i 
vast  expc 
at  that:  i  \  . 
No  s-.(*  • 


ill    lormer 


i»u' 


\Vi» 


I  he  inordinate  attach- 

^  ...icing  **  as  one  for  example,  Morte 

.^  iiich  booke,"  he  says,  "  standeth  in 

vx^-  mans  slaghter  and  bolde  bawdrie :  in 

V.  ..^vi  the  noblest  knights  that  doe  kill  most 

^j,  ukI  iHjmmit  fowlest  adoultries  by  sutlest 


%N.V% 


.««  gathered  from  the  prologue  and  colophon,  has  been 


v^^.  j{\sroRYE8  OF  Kynge  Arthur,  and  of  certeyn  of  his 

^.  ^  ^v  ^x-Uvwl  in  to  englyshe  by  syr  Thomas  Malory  knyght  and 

,w   ^itm-rf  and  mpryntedy  and  Jynysshed  in  th  abbey  West-- 

^^  ^  ,^.>  ,yVttr  lard  m.cccc.  Ixxxv..     Folio."  ~  Dibdin's  Typo- 
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'^ :  as^  Sjo*  Lancelote  with  the  wife  of  King  Arthure,  his  maister : 
Tristram  with  the  wife  of  King  Marke,  his  uncle :  Syr  Lame- 
vith  the  wife  of  King  Lote,  that  was  his  own  aimte.     This  is 
Te  for  wise  men  to  laughe  at,  or  honest  men  to  take  pleasure 
""  knowe  when  God's  Bible  was  banished  the  court  and 
ire  receaved  into  the  princes  chamber,  what  toyes  the 
of  such  a  booke  may  worke  in  the  will  of  a  yong  gen- 
mg  maide,  that  liveth  welthely  and  idlely,  wise  men 
'onest  men  do  pittie  *  ;^  and  the  latter  declaring  in 
mwealth,"  that  "  as  the  Lord  de  la  Nonne  in  the 
politike  and  military  discourses  censureth  of  the 
Gaule,  which  he  saith  are  no  less  hurtful!  to 
of  Machiavell,  to  age ;  so  these  bookes  are 
'  of,  whose  names  follow ;  Bevis  of  Hamp- 
er of  the  Round  Table^  &a  ^f* 

oo  severe,  and  that  the  consequences 
-  scholars  did  not  necessarily  follow, 
to  prove ;  who,  so  far  from  depre- 
ues  as  dangerous  to  morality,  declares  "  that 
I J  roved  to  me  so  many  enticements  to  the  love  and 
.^strvation  of  virtue:):;"  a  passage  which  appears  to  have 
a  led  in  the  mind  of  a  modem  writer,  a  spirited  defence  of  the 
utility  of  these  productions,  even  at  the  present  day.     «  There  is  yet 
a  point  of  view,"  he  remarks,  "  in  which  Romance  may  be  regarded 
to  advantage,  even  in  the  present  age.     Hie  most  interesting  quali- 
ties in  a  chivalrous  knight,  are  his  high-toned  enthusiasm,  and  disin- 
terested spirit  of  adventure  —  qualities  to  which,  when  properly  modi- 
fied and  directed,  society  owes  its  highest  improvements.     Such  are 
the  feelings  of  benevolent  genius  yearning  to  diffuse  love  and  peace 
and  happiness  among  the  human  race.     The  gorgeous  visions  of  the 


•  Ascham's  Works,  Bennet's  edit  p.  254.  f  Vide  p.  2G8. 

%  Toland's  Life  of  MiltoD,  p.  35. 
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"  So  hee  rode  forth,  and  withiji  three  days  hee  came  by  a  cro«» 
and  thereon  was  letters  of  gold  written,  that  said,  It  is  not  for  a 
knight  alone  to  ride  toward  this  castle.  Then  saw  hee  an  old  hoar 
gentleman  coming  toward  him,  that  said,  Balin  le  Savage>  thou 
passest  thy  bounds  this  way,  therefore  turn  againc  and  it  will  availe 
thee.  And  hee  vanished  away  anon;  and  so  hee  heard  an  horae 
blow  as  it  had  been  the  death  of  a  beast,  lliat  blast,  said  Baliiiy  is 
blown  for  mee ;  for  I  am  the  prize,  and  yet  am  I  not  dead/' 

Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  the  brother  of  Sir  Launcelot,  after  having 
sought  him  in  vain  through  Britain  for  seven  years,  has  at  length  tlie 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  recognising  tlie  body  of  the  hero,  who  had 
just  breathed  his  last. 

**  And  then  Sir  Ector  threw  his  shield,  his  sword,  and  his  helme, 
from  him*  And  when  hee  beheld  Sir  I^uncelot's  visage^  hee  fell 
downe  in  a  sowne.  And  when  hee  awaked,  it  were  hard  for  any 
tongue  to  tell  the  doiefull  complaints  tliat  he  made  for  his  brother. 
Ah  Sir  Liauncelot,  said  hee,  thou  w  ere  head  of  all  christian  knights,  and 
now  I  dare  say,  said  Sir  Bors,  that  Sir  Launcelot,  there  thou  liest 
tliou  were  never  matched  of  none  earthly  knight's  hands.  And  thou 
were  the  curtiest  knight  that  ever  beare  shield.  And  thou  w^ere  the 
truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrod  horse,  and  thou  were  the 
truest  lover  of  a  sinful  man  that  ever  loved  woman.  And  thou  were 
the  kindest  man  that  ever  stroke  with  sword*  And  thou  were  the 
goodliest  parson  that  ever  came  among  presse  of  knights.  And  thou 
were  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  eate  in  hall  among 
ladies.  And  thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortall  foe  that 
ever  put  speare  in  the  rest"  * 

We  have  taken  the  more  notice  of  this  work,  not  only  as  it  affords 
a  pretty  correct  idea  of  what  the  old  chivalric  metrical  romance 
consisted,  but  as  it  was  in  Shakspeare's  time  the  favourite  book  in 
this  branch  of  literature,  and  furnished  Spenser  with  many  incidents 


Book  IIL  chap.  176. 
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for  his  "  Faerie  Queene."  *  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  an  exemptar  and 
abridgment  of  the  marvels  of  the  Round  Table,  such  as  were  dis- 
persed through  a  variety  of  metrical  tales,  and  can  only  be  found 
condensed  in  this  production,  and  of  which  the  popularity  may  be 
considered  as  an  indubitable  mark  of  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  so  much  admired  and  cherished* 

If  it  be  objected,  that,  though  Morte  Arthur  was  very  popular,  it 
did  not  originate  during  our  period,  it  may  be  answered,  that  many 
prose  imitations  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance,  the  undoubted 
offspring  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  might,  if  necessary,  be  mentioned ; 
but  one  will  suffice,  and  this  has  been  selected  from  its  having  main- 
tained an  influence  over  the  public  mind  nearly  as  long  as  the  Death 
of  Arthur. 

We  allude  to  the  well-known  romance  entitled  The  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendomei  written  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  by  Richard 
Johnson,  the  author  of  various  other  productions  during  this  and 
the  subsequent  reign.  In  what  year  the  first  part  of  the  Seven  Chants 
pious  made  its  appearance  is  not  known ;  but  the  second  was 
published  with  the  following  title  and  date : — "  The  Second  Part  of 
the  famous  History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendome. 
Likewise  shewing  the  princely  Prowesse  of  Saint  George's  three 
Sonnes,  the  lively  Sparke  of  Nobilitie.  With  many  memoriall 
atchieuements  worthy  the  Golden  Spurres  of  Knighthood.  Lond. 
Printed  for  Cuthbert  Burbie,  &a-  1597/*  4to.  Black  letter,  f  If 
Mr.  Warton*s  opinion  be  correct,  that  Spenser  was  indebted  to  this 
work  for  some  incidents  in  the  conduct  of  his  Faerie  Queene,  the 
first  part  must  have  been  printed  before  1590;  and  Mr.  Todd, 
indeed,  seems  to  think  that  the  second  part  "  was  published  some 
time  after  the  first  J  j"  a  supposition  which  is  corroborated  by  the 


•  Vide  Wartoii**  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Qtieene,  and  Todd's  edition  of  Spenser** 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ixviii. 

t  Vide  Bibliotheca  Reediana,  No*  2670,  and  Todd's  Spenter,  voL  ii,  p.  \xviu  note  k, 
X  Todd's  Spenser^  vol.  ii.  p.  Ixvii,  note, 
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— «  So  hee  rode  Tr-^^ 
and  thereon  was  I 
knight  alone  tu 
gentleman  co' 
paaaest  thy 
thee* 
blow  as  1 
bl 


ici  partt  in  which,  nRet 

."u  i^ort,"  he  neverthelead 

ch  it  had  been  exposed: 

1  against  the  carping 

^oi^  wfMtm  able  to  do  well,  scoff 

^^Mkik  oensuring  all  things^  doing 

^yMh.  jetsts  at  any  thing  they  see  in 

lit  exeept  it  savour  of  a  scoffing 

^  Jicate  that  the  first  part  of  this 

ti^vAi  oi  time  before  the  pubhc     We 

siiown  to  have  been  a  popular  writer 

that  year  his    "  Nine  Worthies  of 


.  i.L    I>  Arthur,  and  one  or  two  Spanish  ro- 

*iu (wards  mentioned,  the  Seven  Champions 

tli^  BMSt  popular  book  of  its  class.     It  has 

ill  aimpa2?5i  the  most  remarkable  adventures  of 

4  nfflMWrf^i  and  has  related  them  in  a  rich  and 

^mewhat  turgid  style.     Justice  has  been  done  to 

L^  ^1  high  in  repute,  both  by  Percy  and  Warton : 

.  ;u  **  strong  Gothic  painting,'*  and  of  its  adherence 

legends*!   and  the  latter  declares  it  to  contahi 

capital  fictions  of  the  old  Arabian  romance,**  and 

iure  of  the  Enchanted  FouNTAiN*f 

MIS  of  this  once  celebrated  compilation  attest  the 

rniae  i  and  though  now  no  longer  the  amusement  of 

^  th#  great,  yet  is  it  far  from  being  a  stranger  to  the 

luvenile  libraries,     A  London  impression  appeared  in 

ci  latt^K  been  reprmted  in  a  pocket-edition   of  the 

111  ought  forward  La  Morte  D' Arthur  and  the  Seven 


u  liiVi*«»  cif  Ancient  English  Poetrj,  vol.  iii.  p,  217. 
.  ry  of  English  Poetry,  vol  ii.  p.  230.  note. 
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Champiom  as  the  most  popular  prose  compilations  in  Shakspeare's 
time  from  the  Angio^Norman  metrical  romances,  we  shall  proceed  to 
notice  two  collections  which  were  more  immediatetj  built  on  an 
ORIENTAL  foundation,  and  which  have  enjoyed,  both  at  the  epoch  of 
their  first  translation  into  English  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  sub- 
sequently to  a  very  modern  date,  an  almost  unrivalled  circulation. 

A  little  anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  great  poet,  W.  Copland 
printed,  without  date,  a  romance  entitled  The  Seven  Wise  Mmters^ 
a  direct  version  from  the  Latin  of  a  book  published  in  Germany, 
«oon  after  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Historia  Septeni  Sapientum.''  This  interesting  series  of 
tales  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  Douce  *  to  an  Indian  prototype ;  to 
«  The  Book  of  the  Seven  Counsellors,  or  Parables  of  Sendebar  or 
Sandabar,*'  an  Indian  philosopher,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  sera.  The  work  of  this  sage,  it 
appears,  had  been  early  translated  into  Persic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and, 
from  this  latter,  into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Joel,  under  the  title  of 
Misckle  Sandabar^  a  version  which  Is  conjectured  to  have  been  made 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  oriental  manuscript  of  these  Parables  which  has  been  subjected 
to  the  press;  having  been  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1517,  and  at 
Venice  in  1544  and  1608.  A  MS.  of  this  Hebrew  Sandabar  is  in 
the  British  Museum  (Harleian  MSS.,  No.  5449.),  but  no  English 
version  of  it  has  been  hitherto  attempted. 

The  romance  of  our  Indian  fabulist  made  its  next  appearance, 
though  with  some  alterations  in  the  incidents  and  names,  in  Greek, 
under  the  title  of  Syntipas^  of  which  many  MSS.  exist,  the  greater 
number  professing  to  be  translated  from  the  Syriac;  but  in  the 
British  Museum  is  preserved  a  copy  from  the  Persic,  of  so  late  a 
date  as  1667, 

The  first  Loiin  version  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 


*  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  iii.  p,  4,  et  seq, 
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laude  to  everie  Doctour  after  his  awin  tale,  and  ane  exclamation  and 
outcrying  when  the  Erapreouris  wife  after  hir  fals  constnisit  tale. 
Imprentit  at  Edinburgh  be  John  Ros,  for  Henry  Charteries/*  * 

ITie  prose  translation  by  Copland,  which  made  its  appearance 
between  the  years  1550  and  1567*  under  the  title  of  "  The  Seven 
Wise  Masters,'*  was  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  It  has  undergone  a  variety  of  re-impressions,  and  when  no 
longer  occupying  its  former  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Baron  and  the 
Squire,  descending  to  a  less  ambitious  station,  it  became  the  most 
delectable  volume  in  the  collection  of  the  School-boy,  Tliis  change 
in  the  field  of  its  influence  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  little  better 
than  a  century  aft«r  its  introduction  into  the  English  language ;  for 
in  1674,  Francis  Kirkman,  publishing  a  version  from  the  Italian 
copy  of  this  romance,  which  he  entitles  the  **  History  of  Prince 
Erastus,  son  to  the  emperor  Diocletian,  and  those  famous  philoso- 
phers called  The  Seven  Wise  Masters  of  Rome,"  informs  us,  in  his 
preface,  "  that  the  book  of  *  The  Seven  Wise  Masters'  is  in  such 
estimation  in  Ireland,  that  it  was  always  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
children  immediately  after  the  horn-book/*  f 

The  **  Book  of  the  Seven  Counsellors,"  in  short,  appears  to  have 
been  familiarised  in  the  language  of  every  civilised  nation  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  though  often  interpolated  and  disguised  by  the 
admixture  of  fables  from  other  oriental  collections,  and  especially 
from  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  it  has  still  preserved,  through  every 
transftision,  a  resemblance  of  its  Indian  type.  Its  admission  into 
English  literature  contributed  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  the  taste 
for  Eastern  romance,  which  had  been  generated  during  the  period  of 
the  Crusades,  and  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Norman  minstrels* 

If  the  collection  of  oriental  apologues,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
under  the  name  of  Pilpay,  had  been  as  early  naturalised  amongst  us. 


^  This  short  sumniary  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  larger  secount  detailed  by  Mr, 
Ellis  in  his  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  voL  iii.  p.  1  —  22. 
J-  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  in.  p- 17* 
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the  effect  in  favour  or  oriental  fable  would  probably  have  been 
greater ;  but  it  was  the  fate  of  this  work,  though  superior  in  merit 
perhaps,  and  of  equal  antiquity  and  similar  origin  with  the  Parables 
of  Sandabar,  and  alike  popular  in  the  East,  not  to  have  acquired  an 
English  dress  until  the  eighteenth  centuj^.  The  Heetopades  of 
Veeshnoo  Sarma,  the  undoubted  source  of  Pilpay's  stories,  we,  at 
length,  possess,  in  a  correct  state,  forming  certainly  the  most  inte- 
resting series  of  fables  extant  * 

There  is  another  set  of  tales,  however,  in  their  complection  almost 
entirely  oriental,  which  not  only  co-operated  in  their  effect,  but  also 
in  their  period  of  introduction,  with  the  **  Seven  Wbe  Masters,'^ 
from  the  press  of  Copland. 

In  1577  Richard  Robinson,  a  voluminous  author  who  lived  by  his 
pen,  published  *'  A  record  of  ancyent  historyes  intituled  in  Latin 
Gesta  Romanorum;^  and  in  a  catalogue  of  his  productions,  written  by 
himself,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  he  says  of  this  work 
that  it  was  **  translated  (auctore  ut  supponitur  lohane  Leylando 
antiquario)  by  mee  perused  corrected  and  bettered."  -f- 

This  is  a  partial  version  of  one  of  two  distinct  works  entitled^ 
Gesta  Romanorumy  collections  of  tales  in  the  Latin  language  which, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  originated  in  tlie  fourteenth  century,  and 
certainly  once  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity. 

Of  the  ^rst^  or  what  may  be  called  the  Conlinenial  Gesta^ 
Mr,  Warton  has  given  us  a  very  elaborate  and  pleasing  analysis. 
No  manuscript  of  this  primary  collection  is  known  to  exist,  but  it 
was  printed   about    1473;    the  first  six  editions  of  it  are  in  folio 


•  The  common  version  of  Pilpay  was  published  in  IT^?*  It  should  be  reinarkedi 
however,  that  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Doni,  containing  many  of  the  fables  of 
Pilpay,  and  professedly  rendered  by  Doni,  from  the  Directorium  Humanse  Vitae,  vcl 
Parabole  Antiquorum  Sapientum,  was  given  in  English  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  4to.  1570, 
and  1601,  under  the  title  of  the  '*  Moral  Philosophy  of  Doni."  From  this  source,  there^ 
fore,  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries  may  have  been  partially  acquainted  with  this 
coUectioa  of  tales* 

t  Doucc'a  Illustrations,  vol.  iu  p.  42  I, 
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without  dates  ;  three  containing  152  chapters  or  gests  each,  and  three 
181  each,  and  of  those  printed  with  dates,  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and 
duodecimo,  a  list,  amounting  to  twenty-eight,  has  been  published  by 
Mr*  Douce,  from  the  year  1480  to  1555  inclusive.  A  Dutch  trans- 
lation appeared  in  1481  ;  a  German  translation  in  1489 ;  the  first 
French  translation  with  a  date  in  1521  ;  but  no  English  translation 
until  1703,  when  only  forty-five  histories  or  gests  were  published, 
the  translator,  either  from  want  of  encouragement,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  having  only  printed  volume  the  first  of  his  intended  version. 

The  second  or  English  Gesta  must  be  considered  as  the  discovery 
of  Mr,  Douce,  for  Warton,  not  perceiving  its  frequent  discrepancy, 
had  confounded  it  with  the  original  work.  It  is  likewise  remarkable, 
that  the  circumstances  attending  its  circulation  are  diametrically 
different  from  those  accompanying  the  prior  collection ;  for  while 
numerous  MSS-  of  the  English  Gesta  exist  in  this  country,  not  on^ 
copy  in  the  original  Latin  has  been  printed. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Douce,  that  this  compilation 
very  soon  followed  the  original  Gesta,  and  that  the  first  manuscript 
may  with  great  probability  be  ascribed  to  a  period  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second  j  most  of  tlie  MSS.  however,  none  of 
which  have  ever  been  found  upon  the  continent,  are  of  the  age  of* 
fifth  and  sixth  Henries,  and  of  these  twenty-five  are  yet  remaining 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum^  at  Oxford,  and  in  other 
collections. 

As  the  English  Gesta  was  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  Con- 
tinental collection,  many  of  its  stories  have,  of  course,  been  retained  j 
but  these  have  undergone  such  alterations  in  language,  and  some- 
times in  incident,  together  with  new  moralizations,  and  new  names, 
as  to  give  it,  with  the  addition  of  forty  tales  not  found  in  its  pro- 
totype, the  air  of  an  original  work.  *     It  is  not,  however,  so  exten- 


•  Two  of  these  talee,  chap.  31.  and  32,  are  immediately  taken  from  The  Seoen  Wise 
Masters^  and  may  be  found  also  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Pilpay's  Fables. 
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Or, if  aught  dse  {preat  bards  beside 

In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  turneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 

Of  foraits  and  inchantments  drear, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.*'  * 

Of  the  translations  of  the  English  Gesta,  which,  owing  to  the  Latin 
Original  not  being  known  upon  the  continent,  are  solely  confined  to 
the  English  language,  three  only  have  been  noticed ;  and  of  these, 
Ihe  first  is  a  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  collection,  No.  7,333,  of  the 
age  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  cotitaining  but  seventy  stories,  and  wKich 
Mr.  Douce  conjectures  to  have  been  produced  either  by  Lydgate, 
Gower,  or  Occleve,,  as  the  English  Gesta  appears  familiar  to  them, 
and  this  version  possesses  not  only  several  pieces  by  Lydgate,  but 
some  tales  from  the  Canfessio  AmanHs  of  Gower.  f 

The  first  printed  translation  is  said  to  have  issued  froih  the  press  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  though  without  a  date,  and  this  edition  has  been 
mentioned  and  referred  to,  both  by  Mr.  Warton  J  and  Dr.  Farmer.  § 
Neither  Herbert,  however,  nor  Mr.  Dibdin,  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  detect  its  existence,  and  if  it  really  had,  or  has,  a  being, 
it  is  probably  either  the  manuscript  version  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  or  the  translation  to  which  Robinson  alludes  as  the  work  of 
Leland  the  antiquary. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  to  Robinson^s  Translation  of  1577,  as 
the  only  one  which  has  met  with  a  general  and  undisputed  circu- 
lation ;  and  this  was  so  popular,  that  in  1601  it  had  been  printed  six 
times  by  Thomas  Easte.  H     The  most  enlarged  edition,  however,  of 


*  MQton's  « II  Penseroso.''  Walton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  Disser* 
tation  on  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  v.  vi. 

t  Douce's  Illustrations,  voL  ii.  p.  422. 

t  History  of  English  Poetry,  voLii.  p.  18.  voLiii.  p.lxxxiii. 

$   Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  vil.  p.  229. 

H  According  to  his  own  assertion,  in  the  MS.  catalogue  of  his  works  in  the  British 
Museum,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  of  Eitpokmia.  See  Donee's  -Ilhistrations,  voL  ii. 
p.  423.  425. 
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Robinson'sVersion,  coTitainsbut  forty-four  stories,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Harleian  manuscript  is  not  committed 
to  the  press. 

As  this  was  then  the  only  English  translation  accessible  to  the 
public^  of  a  collection  of  tales  which  in  the  original  Latin,  and  under 
die  same  name^  had  amused  the  learned  and  the  curious  for  some 
centuries,  both  on  the  continent,  aiid  for  nearly  the  same  space  of 
time  on  our  own  island,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  find,  in  a 
subsequent  page,  that  Shakspeare  has  availed  himseli'  of  a  portion  of 
its  contents,  especially  as  its  subjects,  and  the  mode  of  treating  them, 
coincided  with  his  track  of  reading. 

The  popularity  of  Robinson's  work  seems  to  have  extended  to  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  for  the  last  edition,  which  we  can  now  recollect, 
is  dated  1703,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  it  the  fifteenth,  while  the 
edition  immediately  preceding  was  published  iii  1689,  but  fomrteeii 
years  anteriorly. 

If  Ascham  thought  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  popularity  of 
Morte  Arthur^  and  its  associates,  he  found  tenfold  cause  of  complaint 
in  the  daily  increasing  circulation  of  Italian  Romances  and  Tales  ; 
"  ten  La  Mmie  tTArthureSf^  he  exclaims,  *'  doe  not  the  tenth  parte 
so  much  harme,  as  one  of  these  bookes  made  in  lialie^  and  translated 
in  Englande'^  * 

The  frequent  communication  indeed  with  Italy,  which  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  not  only  induced  an 
indiscriminate  imitation  of  Italian  manners,  but  had  rendered  the 
literature  of  the  Italians  so  fashionable,  that,  together  with  their 
poetry,  was  imported  into  this  island  a  multiplicity  of  their  prose 
fictions  and  tales,  a  species  of  composition  that  had  been  cultivated 
in  Italy  with  incredible  ardour  from  the  period  of  Sacchetti  and 
Boccacio. 

These  tales,  by  blending  with  the  romantic  fiction  of  the  Normans 
and  Orientals  the  scenes  of  domestic  life  and  manners  ;  by  introduc- 


Ascham'a  Schole  Maater,  Bennei's  edit.   Ho,  p.  i?55. 
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ing  greater  complexity  and  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  fable  and 
greater  probability  in  the  nature  and  construction  of  incident  j  by 
intermingling  more  frequent  and  more  interesting  traits  of  the  softer 
passions,  and  by  exciting  more  powerfully  tlie  emotions  of  pity  and 
compassion,  presented  to  the  public  a  new  and  poignant  Bource  of  gra* 
tification,  and  furnished  the  dramatic  poets  and  the  caterers  for  the 
then  universal  appetite  for  story-telling  with  innumerable  bases  for 
])lays,  tales,  and  ballads.  * 

I  It  may  be  asserted,  we  believe,  with  a  close  approach  to  accuracy, 
that  in  the  space  which  elapsed  between  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  nearly  all  the  most 
striking  fictions  of  the  Italian  novellists  had  found  their  way  to  the 
English  press ;  either  immediately  translated  from  the  original 
Italian,  or  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  French,  or  Spanish 
versions. 

Of  these  curious  collections  of  prose  narrative,  real  or  imaginary, 
comic  or  tragic,  it  will  be  thought  necessary  that  we  should  notice  a 
few  of  the  most  valuable,  and  especially  those  to  which  our  great 
poet  has  been  most  indebted. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  works  and  mentioned  by  Laneham  in 
1575,  as  an  article  in  Captain  Cox's  library,  was  entitled  The  Hundred 
Merry  Talen.  This  series  of  stories,  though  existing  in  EngHsh  so  late 
as  1659f ,  is  now  unfortunately  lost ;  the  probability,  however,  is,  that 


^  A  writer,  whose  work  has  just  &lleii  into  my  haods,  closes  a  long  and  accurate 
analysis  of  the  Italian  Tales,  with  the  following  just  observations :  —  "  The  larger  works 
of  fiction/^  he  remarks,  **  resemble  those  productions  of  a  country  which  are  consumed 
within  itself,  while  tales,  like  the  more  delicate  and  precious  articles  of  traffic,  which  ane 
exported  from  their  native  soil,  have  gladdened  and  delighted  every  land.  They  are  the 
ingredients  from  which  Shakspeare,  and  other  enchanters  of  his  day,  have  distilled  those 
magical  drops  which  tend  so  much  to  sweeten  the  lot  of  humanity,  by  occasionally  with' 
drawing  the  mind,  from  the  cold  and  naked  realities  of  life,  to  visionary  scenes  and 
visionary  bliss."  —  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction,  voL  ii.  p.  409, 

+  **  In  The  London  Chaunticleres,  1659,  this  work,  among  others,'*  remarks  Mr, 
Steevens,  '*  is  cried  for  sale  by  a  ballad-man ;  The  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Gotham ;  a 
Hundred  merry  Tales ^  Scoggin's  Jests,'*  &c —  See  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  vl  p.  42. 
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it  was  a  translation  from  La  Cent  Nouvdle^  NouveUeSj  printed  at  Paris 
before  the  year  1500,  and  compiled  from  Italian  writers.  The 
English  copy,  says  Warton,  was  licensed  to  be  printed  by  Jolin 
Waly,  in  1557,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Himdreth  mery  tales,*' 
together  with  The  freere  and  the  boyCf  stam  puer  ad  mensam^ 
and  youthe^  ckarite^  and  humylile,*  It  is  again  noticed  in  the 
register  of  the  Stationers'  Company  for  1581,  by  Ames,  under  the 
article  for  James  Roberts,  and  in  the  following  manner  in  a  black* 
letter  pampldet  of  1586  :  — "  Wee  want  not  also  pleasant  mad  headed 
knaves  that  bee  properly  learned  and  well  reade  in  diverse  pleasant 
bookes  and  good  authors.  As  Sir  Guy  of  Warwicke,  the  Foure 
Sons  of  Aymon,  the  Ship  of  Fooles,  the  Budget  of  Demandes,  the 
Hundredth  merry  Taies^  the  Booke  of  Ryddles,  and  many  other  excel- 
lent writers  both  witty  and  pleasaont"  f  It  is  alluded  to  by  Shak- 
speare,  in  his  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  written  about  1600,  where 
Beatrice  complains  of  Benedict  having  declared,  that  she  had  "  her 
"  good  wit  out  of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales'*  %  That  this  collection 
was  justly  entitled  to  the  epithet  merry  has  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Douce,  from  a  reference  to  the  supposed  original,  in  which  only  five 
stories  out  of  the  hundred  are  of  a  tragic  cast,  and  where  the  title,  in 
the  old  editions,  gives  further  propriety  to  the  appellation,  by  terming 
these  tales  Compter  plamtns  et  recreatiz  pour  deviser  en  tontes  cmn^ 
paigmeSf  et  Motdt  piakam  a  raconter  par  maniere  de  joyemete.  §  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  work  entitled  Cento  novelle 
antiche  was  in  existence  at  this  period,  though  no  translation  of  it  is 
known  to  have  been  made,  either  before  or  during  Shakspeare's  age  j 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  term  A  hundred  meriy  taies^  might  have 
become  a  kind  of  cant  expression  for  an  attack  of  personal  satire ;  for 
Nashe,  as  Mr,  Douce  has  observed,  "  in  his  Pappe  with  an  hatchet^ 


*  Histoiy  of  English  Poetrjj  voK  iil  \x  475. 

t  The  English  Courtier  and  the  Cimtrey  Gentleman,  sig,  H.  4.     See  Reed's  Shak- 
speare,  voL  vi.  p.  43<  note. 
t  Reed's  Shakspeaie,  vol.  vi,  p»42*     Act  iL  »c.  1,        §  HlustratiuuSj  vol.  i*  p.  I6ti\ 
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speaks  of  a  book  tlien  coming  out  under  the  title  of  A  hundred  merrit 
talcB^  in  which  Martin  Marprelate,  i.  e.  John  Penry,  and  his  friends, 
were  to  be  satirized/'  ^ 

Though  no  complete  translation  of  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio  was 
excuted  before  1620,  the  greater  part  of  his  novels  was  given  to  the 
public  in  I5665  by  William  Paynte}\  in  his  once  popular  collection^ 
entitled  "  The  Pallace  of  Pleasure.^*  This  entertaining  work  occupies 
two  volumes,  4to, ;  of  which,  the  first,  dedicated  to  Lord  Wanvick, 
appeared  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  "  containing  sixt^  novels  out  of 
Boccacio,"  and  the  second  followed  in  1567,  including  thirty-four 
novels,  principally  from  Bandello,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  George 
Howard,  It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  compiler  to 
have  added  a  third  part ;  for  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  he 
tells  us,  **  Bicause  sodeynly,  contrary  to  expectation,  this  volume  is 
risen  to  greater  heape  of  leaves,  I  doe  omit  for  this  present  time 
Sundry  Novels  of  mery  devize,  reserving  the  same  to  be  joyned  with 
the  rest  of  an  other  part,  wherein  shall  succeede  the  remnant  of 
Bandello^  specially  sutch,  suffrable,  as  the  learned  French  man 
Fraufois  de  Belleforrest  hath  selected,  and  the  choysest  done  in  the 
Italian,  Some  also  out  of  Erizzo^  Ser  Giouanni  Floreniino^  Para- 
boscoy  CynthiOy  Straparole^  Sansovino,  and  the  best  liked  out  of  the 
Qiieene  of  Nauatre^  and  others;"  a  passage  which  is  important, 
as  showing,  in  a  small  compass,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
resources. 

What  motive  prevented  the  continuance  of  the  work,  is  unascer- 
tained J  it  certainly  could  not  be  want  of  encouragement,  for  a  second 
edition  of  the  first  volume,  and  a  third  of  the  second,  were  published 
together  in  4to.  in  1575,  and,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  his  title, 
**  eftsones  perused,  corrected,  and  augmented'*  by  him.  Tlie  con- 
jecture of  Warton,  that  Painter,  **  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
mode  of  publication,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  universal  readers, 

•  Illustrations,  voLi.  p.  168. 
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%vas  afterward  persuaded  to  print  his  mndrif  novels  in  the  perialiable 
(brm  of  separate  pamplilets/'  is  not  improbable, 

The  Palace  of  Pleasure  is,  witiiout  doubt,  not  only  one  of  the 
earhe^t,  but  one  of  the  most  valuable  selections  of  tales  which 
appeared  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  j  and  that  it  formed  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Shakspeare's  library ,  and  one  to  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  referring,  the  industry  of  his  commentators  has  suffi- 
ciently estabhshed.  * 

In  the  same  year  with  the  second  volume  of  Painter's  Palace, 
appeared  **  Caiaine  Tragicall  Discourses''  by  Geffray  Faiton^  in  one 
volume  4to*  bl  letter.  This  passing  plmsant  booke^  as  Turberviile 
terms  it,  consists  of  stories  principally  from  Italian  writers,  and,  in 
the  dedication  to  Lady  Mary  Sydney,  the  author  expresses  his  high 
opinion  of  their  merit,  by  declaring,  "  neither  do  I  thinke  that  oure 
Englishe  recordes  are  hable  to  yelde  at  this  daye  a  Rmnant  more 
delicat  and  chaste,  treatynge  of  the  veraye  theame  and  effectes  of 
love,  than  theis  Histories  ;*'  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  collection 
in  which  he  is  borne  out  by  his  friend  Turberviile,  who,  in  one  of  the 
recommendatory  poems  prefixed  to  the  book,  says  — 

**  Tbe  learned  stories  erste,  and  sugred  tales  that  laye 

Removde  from  simple  common  sence,  this  writer  doth  displaye : 
Nowc  men  of  meanest  skiU,  what  Bandcl  wrought  may  vew, 
And  tell  the  tale  in  Englishe  well,  that  erst  they  never  knewe ; 
Discourse  of  sundrye  strange,  and  tragicall  affaires. 
Of  lovynge  ladycs  hepless  haps,  theyr  deathes^  and  deadly  cares,'* 

Mr*  Warton  is  of  opinion  that  Fenton*s  compOation  *'  in  point  of 
selection  and  size'*  is  "  perhaps  the  most  capital  miscellany  of  tliis 
kind"  t  ^^  ^i^^j  however,  it  is  certainly  inferior  to  Painter's  work, 
and  from  a  survey  of  its  contents  with  which  we  have  been  indulged^ 
exhibits,  in  our  conception,  no  superiority  to  its  predecessor  even 
with  regard  to  selection ;  it  merits,  however,  the  same  honour  which 
is  now  paying  to  its  rival,  that  of  a  re-print. 


*  The  Roxburghe  copy  of  the  Palace  of  Pleasure  produced  the  sum  of  42/, 
f  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol  Liu  p.  478* 
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In  1571  a  series  of  talesi  somewhat  similar  to  Fenton*s,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  The  Forest  or  collection  of  Historyes  no  lesse 
profitable,  than  pleasant  and  necessary,  doone  out  of  Frenche  into 
Enghsh  by  Thomas  FortescueJ''  This  production,  which  forms  a 
quarto  in  black  letter,  and  underwent  a  second,  and  a  third  edition, 
in  1576  and  1596,  includes  many  stories  manifestly  of  Italian  birth 
and  structure,  though  the  work  is  said  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  the  Spanish  laoguagesi 

On  the  authority  of  Bishop  Tanner^  as  reported  by  Warton  *,  we 
have  to  ascribe  to  the  year  1580,  a  prose  version  of  the  Novelle  of 
Sandelloj  next  to  Boccacio  the  most  celebrated,  at  that  period,  among 
the  Italian  novellists ;  and  more  chaste  perhaps  than  any  of  them  in 
his  sentiments,  and  more  easy  and  natural  in  the  construction  of  his 
incidents.     The  translation  is  said  to  be  by  W.  W.  initials  which  ^h 

Mr.  Warton  is  inclined  to  appropriate^  either  to  William  Warner  or  ^^ 

William  Webbe,  ^ 

Another  collection  of  tales,  several  of  which  are  from  Giraldi 
Cjnthio  and  other  Italian  fabulists,  was  given  to  the  public  by  George 
Whetstone^  in  1582,  under  the  appellation  of  Heptameron^  a  term 
which  had  been  rendered  fashionable  by  the  popularity  of  a  suite  of 
tales  published  at  Paris  in  1560,  and  entitled,  "  Heptameron  des  Nou- 
velles  de  la  Royne  de  Navarre,"  Whetstone  possessed  no  inconsi- 
derable reputation  in  his  day  ;  he  has  been  praised  as  a  poet  by  Meres 
and  Webbe,  and  his  Heptameron^  though  written  in  prose,  with  only 
the  occasional  interspersion  of  poetry,  had  its  share  of  contemporary 
fame,  and  the  still  greater  celebrity  of  furnishing  some  portion  of  a 
plot  to  our  great  dramatic  bard  f- 

The  first  volume  of  a  large  collection  of  Italian  tales  made  its 
appearance   at    Paris   in    1583,    under   the   title   of    Cent   Histoires 


*  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol,  iii,  p.  473, 

t  Ritson  thinks  that  Whetstone's  Heptameron  was  republishcil  in  1393,  under  the 
tide  of  "  Aurelia."  In  the  Eoxburghe  Library,  No.  6392,  this  romance  is  termed  •<  The 
paragon  of  Pleasure^  or  the  Christmas  Pleasures  of  Queene  Aurelia,"  410.  1593, 


^ 
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Tragique$.  This  work,  the  compilation  of  Francis  de  Belieforreit  and 
Boisteaii^  was  ultimately  extended  to  seven  volumes,  and  a  part  of  it, 
if  not  the  whole,  appears,  on  the  authority  of  the  Stationers*  Register, 
to  have  been  translated  into  English,  in  1596.  *  The  edition,  how- 
ever, to  which  Warton  alludes,  must  have  been  posthumous ;  for 
Belleforrest  died  on  January  1st,  1583,  and  that  he  had  printed  selec- 
tions from  the  Italian  novellists  long  anterior,  is  evident  from 
Painter's  reference  to  them  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Palace  of 
Pleasure,  dated  1567.  Probably  what  the  historian  terms  the  ^^  grand 
repositort/^  commenced  with  the  copy  of  1583.  f 

Independent  of  these  large  prose  collections  of  Italian  tales,  a  vast 
variety  of  separate  stories  was  in  circulation  from  the  same  source  ; 
and  many  of  our  poets,  such  as  Gascoigne,  Turberville,  &c  X  amused 
tliemselves  by  giving  them  a  metrical  and  sometimes  a  semi-metricaU 


•  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetryi  vol.  iii.  p*  487* 

t  Of  the  Italian  tales  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  the  best  and  most  celebrated  of 
those  which  were  written  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  as,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  most  of  them  became  familiar  to  English  readers  before  the  death  of  Shakspeare. 

1.  Cento  Novelle  Antike.     The  earliest  collection  of  Italian  novels, 

2.  Boccacio  U  Decamerane.  Venet.  Valdarfer,  1471.  This,  which  is  tlie  first  edition, 
was  purchased  at  the  Roxburghe  sale,  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford^  for  22S0L  ! 

3.  Nmfelle  di  SacchettL     Sacchetti  died  in  1 408. 

4-  Masttccio^  H  Novellino^  nel  quale  si  contengono  cinquania  Novelle.  ^  Best  edition  that 
of  1484,  folio. 

5.  SabadifiOf  Porretanef  dove  si  narra  Novelle  settania  utia, 

§.  SansovinOi  Cento  Naoelie  scelte  da  piu  nobili  Scrittori, 

7-  Giovanni  Fiorentino^  il  Pecorone^  nel  quale  si  contengono  cinquania  Novelle  antiche. 
First  and  best  edition,  1559. 

8.  NovcUe  del  BandcllOy  3  vols.  4to*   1554. 

9*  Straparoia^  ie  piacevoli  Notte^  2  vols.   1557- 

10.  Giraldi  Cinihio^  gU  Hecatomithi^  (Cento  Novelle.)  4  vols. 

11.  ErizzOy  ie  Sei  Giornate*  (trenta  cinque  Novelle)  Eidizione  prim.  4to,  Ven.  1567* 

12.  Parabosco,  i  Diporti,  o  varo  Novelle,  Venet,  1558. 

13.  Granticdf  la  piacivol  Nottet  et  lieto  Gwrnn  (undici  Novelle),  Venet,  1574. 

14.  Novelle  di  Ascanio  de  Mori.  4to*  1585. 

15.  Malespini,  Ducento  Novelle,  4to, 

X  Vide  Gascoigne's  Tale  of  Ferdinando  Jeronimi,  from  the  Italian  riding  tales  of 
BartcHo,  in  his  "  Wcedes,"  and  Turberville's  •*  Tragical  Tales,  translated  out  of  sundric 
Italians,"  1587* 
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form.  By  these  means  the  more  rugged  features  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man romance,  were  softened  down,  and  a  style  of  fiction  introduced 
more  varied  and  more  consonant  to  nature. 

The  taste,  however,  for  the  wild  beauties  of  Gothic  fabling,  though 
polished  and  refined  by  the  elegant  imagination  of  the  Italians,  was 
still  cultivated  with  ardour,  and,  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  was  further  stimulated,  by  a  fresh  infiision  of  similar  imagery, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Spanish  and  Fortuguese  Romances, 

These  elaborate,  and  sometimes  very  interesting  productions,  are 
evidently  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance, 
though  with  greater  unity  of  design,  and  with  more  attention  to 
morality.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  with  Mr,  Tyrwhitt,  that  neither 
Spain  nor  Portugal  can  produce  a  romance  of  this  species  older  than 
the  era  of  printing  *;  for  the  manuscript  of  Amadis  of  Gaul^  which 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr,  Southey  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  Vasco  Lobeira,  and  written  in  the  Portuguese  language, 
during  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  f,  was  never  printed,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  no  longer  in  existence ;  while  the  Spanish  version  of 
Garciordonez  de  Montalvo,  the  oldest  extant,  and  which  has,  in 
general,  passed  for  the  original,  did  not  issue  from  the  press  before 
the  year  1510,  the  date  of  its  publication  at  Salamanca. 

This  romance,  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  interesting  of  its  %  class, 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  very  few  in  Don  Quixote's  library  which 
escaped  the  merciless  fury  of  the  Licentiate  and  the  Barber.  *'  The 
first  that  master  Nicholas  put  into  his  hands  was  Amadis  de  Gaul  in 
four  parts ;  and  the  priest  said,  *  There  seems  to  be  some  mystery  in 
this  J  for,  as  I  have  heard  say,  this  was  the  first  book  of  chivalry 


•  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  vii.  p.  221. 

f  Vide  Aikin's  General  Biography,  vol,  vu  article  Lobeira* 

J  <*  Amadis  of  Gaul,"  remarks  Mr*  Soiitliey,**  is  among  prose,  what  Orlando  Furioso 
is  among  metrical  Romances,  not  the  oldest  of  its  kind,  but  the  best/'^  Preliminary  Essay 
to  his  Translation,  4  vols*  1803. 

**  This*'  (Amadis  de  Gaul),  says  Mr<  Burnet,  **  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
books  that  ever  was  written.'* — Specimens  of  English  Pl"ose  Writers,  vol.  i.  p.  289.  note* 

VOL.  h  4  a 
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printed  in  Spain,  and  all  the  rest  have  had  their  foundation  and  rise 
from  it ;  and,  therefore,  I  think,  as  head  of  so  pernicious  a  sect,  we 
ought  to  condemn  him  to  the  fire  without  mercy/  —  *  Not  so,  sift* 
said  the  barber  ;  *  for  I  have  heard  also,  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the 
books  of  this  kind ;  and  therefore,  as  being  singular  in  his  art^  he 
ought  to  be  spared,'  —  *  It  is  true,'  said  the  priest,  *  and  for  that  rea- 
son his  life  is  granted  him."  *  Nor  is  the  description  which  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  has  given  of  the  effects  of  Amadis  on  its  readers  less 
important  than  the  encomium  of  Cervantes  on  its  literary  merit ; 
**  Truly,"  says  the  knight,  **  I  have  known  men,  that  even  with  reading 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  have  found  their  hearts  moved  to  the  exercise  of 
courtesy,  liberality,  and  especially  courage,**  t 

Tlie  introduction  of  Amadis  into  the  English  language  took  place 
in  the  year  1592,  when  the  first  four  or  five  books  were  translated 
from  the  French  version  and  printed  by  Wolfe.  J  It  experienced  tlie 
same  popularity  here  which  had  attended  its  naturalisation  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  the  zenith  of  its  reputation 
among  us  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era ;  for  Fynes  Moryson, 
who  published  his  Itinerary  in  1617,  in  his  directions  to  a  traveller 
how  to  acquire  languages,  says,  "  I  think  no  book  better  for  his  dis- 
course than  Amadis  of  Gaul ;  for  the  knights  errant,  and  the  ladies  of 
courts,  doe  therein  exchange  courtly  speeches,  and  these  books  are 
in  all  languages  translated  by  the  masters  of  eloquence ;"  and  Bur- 
ton in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  written  about  the  same  period, 
mentions  Amadis  along  with  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  as  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  volumes  of  his  day.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  merit  of  this 
romance,  that  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years  has  not  greatly  dimi- 
nished its  attractions,  and  the  admirable  version  of  Mr.  Southey, 
which,  by  rejecting  or  veiling  the  occasional  indelicacy  of  tlie  original, 


•  Jervis's  Translation  of  Don  Quixote^  vol-  h  chap.  6. 

t  Sir  Philip  Sidne/i  Works,  fol.  edit  of  1629.  p.  551  • 

^  This  version,  which  was  reprinted  in  161  @i  is  by  Anthony  Munday. 
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has  removed  the  weightiest  objectionB  of  Ascham,  most  deservedly 
finds  admirers  even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  specimen  of  this  class  of  romances  of  nearly  equal  popu- 
larity with  the  preceding,  though  inferior  in  point  of  merit,  may  be 
instanced  in  the  once  celebrated  Falmcrm  of  England^  which,  like 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  safely  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  Curate  of  Don 
Quixote's  village  : — **  Let  Palmerin  of  England,"  says  the  Licentiate, 
**  be  preserved,  and  kept  as  a  singular  piece :  and  let  such  another 
case  be  made  for  it,  as  that  which  Alexander  found  among  the  spoils 
of  Darius,  and  appropriated  to  preserve  the  works  of  the  poet  Homer. 
— Therefore,  Master  Nicholas,  saving  your  better  judgment,  let  this 
and  Amadis  de  Gaul  be  exempted  from  the  fire,  and  let  all  the  rest 
perish  without  any  further  enquiry/*  * 

Palmerin  of  England,  like  its  prototype,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  in  Portugal.  Mr.  Southey,  indeed,  confi- 
dently attributes  it  to  the  pen  of  Francis  de  Moraes  ;  an  ascription 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Cervantes,  who 
asserts  it  to  have  been  written  by  a  King  of  Portugal.  It  has  shared 
the  like  fate,  too,  in  this  country,  with  regard  to  its  translator ;  An- 
thony Munday  having  been  the  first  to  usher  Palmerin,  as  well  as 
Amadis,  to  an  English  public ;  in  fact,  though  in  its  original  garb 
it  appeared  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  the  romance  of  Lobeira, 
it  claims  priority  with  regard  to  its  English  dress,  having  been  licensed 
to  Charlewood,  and  printed  in  1580. 

The  multiplicity  and  rapid  succession  of  extraordinary  events  in 
Palmerin  of  England,  are  such  as  to  distract  the  most  steady 
attention,  and  if  it  really  deserved  the  encomium  which  the  curate 
bestowed  upon  it  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  worthy  knight's 
library,  little  surprise  can  be  excited  at  the  mental  hallucinations 
which  the  study  of  such  a  collection  might  idtimately  produce* 

Of  the  versions  of  honest  Anthony,  one  of  the  most  indefati^ble 
translators  of  romance  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  not  much  can  be 


*  Jervifi's  Don  Quixote,  vol  i.  chap. 
4  A  2 
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said,  either  in  point  of  style  or  fidelity.  Labouring  for  those  who 
possessed  an  eager  and  indiscriminating  appetite  for  the  marvellous, 
he  was  not  greatly  solicitous  about  the  preserv^ation  of  the  manners 
and  costume  of  his  original,  but  rather  strove  to  accommodate  his 
authors  to  the  taste  of  the  majority  of  his  readers.  To  enumerate 
the  various  romances  which  he  attempted  to  naturalise,  would  be 
tedious  and  unprofitable ;  the  two  that  we  have  already  noticed, 
together  with  "  Palmerin  D*01iva,"  and  "  The  honorable,  pleasant, 
and  rare  conceited  Historie  of  Palmendo  *,**  were  among  the  most 
popular,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  impart  an  idea  of  what,  among  the 
peninsular  works  of  fiction,  were  most  in  vogue,  when  romances  were 
as  much  read  as  novels  are  in  the  present  age. 

The  last  species  of  romance,  which  we  shall  notice  as  fashionable 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  may  be  termed  the  PdstoraL  Of  this  class  the 
most  celebrated  specimen  that  we  can  mention,  is  the  Arcadia  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  a  book  well  known  to  Shakspeare,  which  continued 
highly  popular  for  near  a  century,  and  reached  an  eighth  edition  as 
early  as  1633,  independent  of  impressions  in  Scotland,  of  which  one 
occurs  before  the  year  1600.  f 

The  Arcadia  appears  to  have  been  commenced  by  its  author  for 
the  sole  amusement  of  himself  and  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, during  his  residence  at  Wilton,  in  1580,  and  though  prose- 
cuted at  various  periods  was  left  incomplete  at  his  death  in  1586. 
The  affection  of  the  Countess,  however,  to  whose  care  and  protection 
the  scattered  manuscripts  had  been  assigned,  induced  her  to  publish 
an  impression  of  it  in  the  year  1590,  revised  under  her  own  immediate 


*  The  first  edition  of  Palmerin  D'Oliva,  translatctl  by  Anthony  Munday,  was  published 
by  Charlewood  io  1  588»  Vide  Bibliotbeca  Reediaiia,  No.  '2GG5 ;  and  his  version  of  Pal- 
mendos,  was  printed  by  J,  C.  for  Simon  Watersonne  (1589),,  *to,  bL  1. 

f  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Whyte  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  dated  September  1599,  it  is  said, 
that  "  the  Arcadia  is  now  printed  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  best  edition,  which  will 
make  them  good  cheap,  but  is  very  burtfiil  to  Ponsonbie,  who  held  them  at  a  very 
high  rate:  he  must  sell  as  others  doe^  or  they  will  lye  upon  his  hands.** — Vide  Zouch's 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  p,  361. 
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direction ;    since  which   period  fourteen  editions  have  borne  testi 
mony  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  and  to  the  correctness  of  the  editor's" 
judgment 

To  the  publication  of  this  far-famed  romance,  which  is  in  many 
respects  truly  beautiful,  and  in  every  respect  highly  moral,  we 
may  attribute  an  important  revolution  in  the  annals  of  fictitious 
writing.  It  appears  to  have  been  suggested  to  tiie  mind  of  Sir 
Philip,  by  two  models  of  very  different  ages,  and  to  have  been  built, 
in  fact,  on  their  admixture ;  these  are  the  Ethiopic  History  of  Helio- 
dorus.  Bishop  of  Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  and  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro, 
productions  as  widely  separated  as  the  fourth  and  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. Their  connection,  however,  will  be  more  readily  explained, 
when  we  recollect,  that  a  translation  of  Heliodorus  into  English  had 
been  published  only  three  years  before  the  commencement  of  Sid- 
ney's Arcadia*  This  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Underdo^vne,  who 
printed  a  version  of  the  ten  entire  books  in  1577,  dedicating  them  to 
Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford*  That  the  English  Heliodorus 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  giving  this  peculiar  direction  to  the 
genius  of  Sidney,  was  the  opinion  of  Wart  on  ;  but  we  must  likewise 
recollect,  that  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro,  with  which  Sir  Philip,  as 
an  excellent  Italian  scholar,  must  have  been  well  acquainted  j,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  model  for  his  shepherds,  for  their  costume, 
diction,  and  sentiment,  and  that,  like  the  English  work,  it  is  a  mingled 
composition  of  poetry  and  prose. 

Dismissing  many  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the,  ancient  chivalric 
romance,  its  magicians,  enchanted  castles,  dragons,  and  giants,  but  re- 
taining its  Iiigh-toned  spirit  of  gallantry,  lieroism,  and  courtesy,  com- 
bined with  the  utmost  purity  in  morals,  and  with  all  the  traditionary 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  life,  the  pastoral  romance  of  Sidney 
exhibited  a  species  of  composition  more  reconcilable  to  probability 


*  A  second  edition  of  Underdowne's  Heliodorus  was  printed  in  1587,  ^^  ^  third  in 
1 605. 
f   A  complete  edition  of  Sannazaro's  Arcsidia  appeared  in  1505* 
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illumine,  and  even  atone  for,  the  wild  fictions  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
romance.  The  Astrea  of  D'Urfe,  written  about  twenty  years  after 
Sidney's  -work,  though  sufficiently  tedious,  and  frequently  unnatiu'al, 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pastoral  beauty  of  the  Arcadia ; 
but  what  longevity  can  attach  to,  or  what  patience  shall  endure,  the 
numerous  and  prodigious  tomes  of  Madame  Scuderi?* 

The  shades  of  oblivion  seem  gathering  fast  even  over  the  beautiful 
reveries  of  Sidney,  a  fate  most  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  prolix 
and  perverted  labours  of  his  successors ;  and  what  was  the  fashion 
and  delight  of  the  seventeenth  century  !ias  generally  ceased  to 
charm.  So  gieat,  indeed,  was  once  the  popularity  of  the  Arcadia, 
that  its  effects  became  an  object  of  consideration  to  the  satirist  and 
the  historian^  In  1631,  we  find  tlie  former  thus  admonishing  the 
ladies : — "  Insteade  of  songes  and  musicke  let  them  learn  cookerie  and 
launderie.  And  instead  of  reading  Sir  Fhiiip  Sidneys  Arcadia^  let 
them  reade  the  groundes  of  good  huswifery/**^^  But  the  grave  annar 
list  and  antiquary,  Fuller,  has,  with  more  gootl  sense,  vindicated  the 
study  of  this  moral  romance  : — **  1  confess,'"  says  he,  "  I  have  heard 
some  of  modern  pretended  wits  cavil  at  the  ^rccrrfm,  because  they 
made  it  not  themselves :  such  who  say  that  his  book  is  the  occasion 
that  many  precious  hours  are  otherwise  spent  no  better,  must 
acknowledge  it  also  the  cause  that  many  idle  hours  are  otherwise 
spent  no  worse  than  in  reading  thereof  "ij:  There  is  no  work,  in  short, 
in  the  department  of  prose-Jiction  which  contains  more  apothegmatic 
wisdom  than  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
volume  which  had  charmed  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  and  a  Waller  §, 


•  Amofig  the  bulky  romances  of  this  prolific  lady,  who  died  June  2,  l7ori  aged  94,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  enumerate  a  few,  merely  as  instances  of  her  uncommon  fecuudity, 
viz.  Artamene,  ou  le  Grand  Cyrus,  10  vols.  8vo.f  Cieliej  10  vols,  8vo, ;  Almahide  on 
t'Esclave  Reine,  8  vols.  8vo. ;  Ibrahim  ou  Tillustre  Bassa,  4  vols.  8vo. 

t  Tom  of  All  Trades,  or  the  plaine  Pathway  to  Preferment,  &c.  By  Thomas  Powell 
Lond«  1631.  ito.  pp.  47,48.  —Vide  Warton*s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.iii.  p*  425, 
and  426« 

X  Fuller's  Worthies,  1662,  part  ii.  p.  7 5. 

J  See  his  Verses  on  Saccharissa,  the  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney* 
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tmd  wlifch  has  Bern  praised  by  Temple  *,  by  Heylin  f^  and  by 
Cowper,  should  be  suffered,  in  any  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Orfbrd  :|:,  to  slumber  on  the  shelf. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  however,  that  wc  find  a  very  modem  critic  not 
only  passing  a  just  and  animated  eulogium  on  the  Arcadia,  but  asserting 
on  his  own  personal  knowledge,  that,  even  in  the  general  classes  of 
society,  it  has  still  its  readers  and  admirers.  '*  Nobody,  it  has  been 
said,  reads  the  Arcadia,  We  have  known  very  many  persons  who 
have  read  it,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  never  knew  one  who 
read  it  without  deep  interest  and  admiration  at  the  genius  of  the 
writer,  great  in  proportion  as  they  were  capable  of  appreciating  iL 
The  verses  are  very  bad,  not  that  he  was  a  bad  poet,  (on  the  con- 
trary, much  of  his  poetry  is  of  high  merit,)  but  because  he  was  then 
versifying  upon  an  impracticable  system-  Let  the  reader  pass  over 
all  the  eclogues,  as  dull  interludes  unconnected  with  the  drama,  and 
if  he  do  not  delight  in  the  story  itself,  in  the  skill  with  which  the 
incidents  are  woven  together  and  unravelled,  and  in  the  Shakespearean 
power  and  character  of  language,  with  which  they  are  painted ;  let 
him  be  assured  the  fault  is  in  himself  and  not  in  the  book,"  § 

After  this  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  romantic  literature,  and  of 
the  various  romances  which  were  most  popular,  in  the  days  of  Shak* 
speare,  it  will  be  a  proper  appendage,  if  we  add  a  few  observations  on 
the  yet  lingering  relics  of  chivalric  costume.     Tliat  gorgeous  spect- 
acle, the  Tournament,  in  which  numerous  knights  engaged  together 


•  III  his  Essay  on  Poetry. 

t  In  his  Description  of  Arcadia  in  Greece^  where  he  tells  us  that  the  Arcadia,  **  besides 
its  excellent  language,  rare  contrivances,  and  delectable  stories,  hath  in  it  all  the  strains  of 
poesy,  comprehendeth  the  univcr!%al  art  of  speaking,  and  to  them  who  can  discern  and  will 
observe,  affordeth  notable  rules  for  demeanor  both  private  and  public.'* 

t  Park's  edition  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  ii*  p.  221.  An  excellent  defence  of 
the  Arcadia  against  the  decision  of  Lord  Orford,  who  terms  it  "  a  tedious,  lamentable, 
pedantic,  pastoral  romance,"  may  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  17*>7>  P-  ^7* 
See  also  Sir  Egerton  Brydgra's  edition  of  Phillip's  Theatrum  Poetarum,  p.  134,  et  seq., 
and  Zoi!ch*»  Memoirs  of  Sidney,  p.  155. 

J  Aikiii's  Annual  Review,  voU  iv*  p,  547. 
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xm  either  side,  fighting  with  the  sword  and  truncheon,  was  latterly 
superseded  by  the  joust  or  tilting-matcti,  consisting  of  a  succession  of 
combats  between  two  knights  at  one  time,  and  in  which  the  spear 
was  the  only  weapon  used  The  dexterous  management  of  this  mili- 
tary amusement  depended  upon  striking  the  front  of  the  opponent's 
helmet,  in  such  a  manner  as  either  to  beat  him  backward  from  his 
horse,  or  break  the  spear  in  the  contest.  Jousting  or  tilting,  which 
was  usually  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  ladies,  by  whom  the  prizes 
were  always  awarded  and  distributed,  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
diversion  with  Elizabeth  to  the  close  of  her  reign ;  she  was  attached 
to  the  gallantry  which  constituted  the  soul  of  these  games,  and  to 
the  splendour  which  accompanied  their  exhibition,  and  her  nobles 
were  not  backward  in  encouraging  and  gratifying  her  romantic  taste. 
Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  may  be  adduced,  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  who  vowed  that  he  would  an- 
nually, while  health  and  strength  permitted,  enter  the  tilt-yard  as  his 
sovereign's  knight.  The  completion  of  this  vow  led  to  annual  conten- 
tions in  the  lists,  and  twenty-five  personages  of  the  first  rank,  among 
whom  are  to  be  found  Lord  Leicester,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  &c 
agreed  to  establish  a  society  of  arms  for  this  purpose.  The  presi- 
dency of  the  association  was  resigned  by  Sir  Henry,  on  the  plea  of 
infirmity,  in  1590,  when  he  formally  invested  the  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land with  his  dignity,  one  of  the  most  envied  at  that  time,  in  the  court 
of  Elizabeth,  * 

It  was  usual  at  these  chivalric  exhibitions,  which  ceased  on  the 
demise  of  their  regal  patroness,  for  the  combatants,  and  even  the 
men  of  fashion  who  attended  as  spectators,  to  wear  a  lady's  favour  on 
their  arm ;  and  when  a  knight  had  tilted  with  peculiar  grace  and 
spirit,  the  ladies  were  wont  to  fling  a  scarf  or  glove  upon  him  as  he 
passed;  a  custom  which  Shakspeare  has  attributed,  as  is  firequent 


VOL.  h 


♦  Pennant's  London,  p*  103. 
48 
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with  hims  to  an  age  long  anterior  to  ckivfdric  usage,  tor  he  represents 
Corialaaus,  on  his  way  to  the  capitol,  as  thus  honoured ; 


■  **  The  matrons  flung  their  gloves j 

Ladies  and  maids  tlieir  scarfs  and  bandkercftieft, 
Upo0  him  as  he  pa^cL"  • 

It  appears  also,  from  a  passage  in  the  second  part  of  King  Henry 
the  Fourth^  that  an  oath  derived  from  a  singidar  observance  in  the 
days  of  chivalry,  was  common  in  the  days  of  Shakspcare  ;  for  Shallow, 
persuading   Sir  John   Falstaff  to  remain   with  him   as  his  visitor, 
exclaims,  "  By  cock  and  pi^e.  Sir,  you  shall  not  away  to  night  f ;"  an 
adjuration  which  Steevens  and  Ridley  refer  to  a  corniption  of  the 
sacred  name,  and  to  a  service-book  of  the  Romish  church,  called  in 
this  country,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  a  pie  ;  but  Mr  Douce  lias, 
with  more  probability,  advanced  the  origin  to  which  we  allude,     "  It 
will,  no  doubt,  he  recollected,"  he  observ  es,  ^*  that  in  tlie  days  of 
ancient  chivalry  it  was  the  practice  to  make  solemn  vows  or  engage- 
ments for  the  performance  of  some  considerable  enterprize.     This 
ceremony  was  usually  performed  during  some  grand  feast  or  enter- 
tainment, at  which  a  roasted  peacock  or  pheasant,  being  served  up  by 
ladies  in  a  dish  of  gold  or  silver,  was  thus  presented  to  each  knight, 
who  then  made  the  particular  vow  which  he  had  chosen,  with  great 
solemnity.     When  this  custom  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  peacock 
nevertheless  continued  to  be  a  favourite  dish,  and  was  introduced  on 
the  table  in  a  pie^  the  head,  with  gilded  beak,  being  proudly  elevated 
above  the  crust,  and  the  splendid  tail  expanded     Other  birds  of 
smaller  value  were  introduced  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  old  peacock  vows  might  occasion  the  less  serious,  or 
even  burlesque,  imitation  of  swearing  not  only  by  the  bird  itself,  but 
also  by  the  j?ie;  and  hence  probably  the  oath  61/  cock  and  pie.''  X 


•  Reed's  Shakspeare^  vol-  xvL  p,  84.,  and  Malone's  note* 
t  Ibid,  voLxiL  p*213.     Act  v.  sc. !. 
%  Douce's  Illustrations,  vol.  L  p.  472; 
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As  all  persons  beneath  the  rank  of  an  esquire  were  precluded,  by 
the  laws  of  chivalry,  from  taking  any  part  in  the  celebration  of  justs 
and  tournaments*  while  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  desire  of  imitation 
was  excited  m  the  public  mind,  by  the  attractive  nature  of  these 
diversions,  it  soon  became  an  object  with  the  commonality  to  establish 
something  which  might  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  favourite 
amusements  of  their  superiors.  Hence  the  origin  of  tilting  at  the 
quintain,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Rural 
Diversions,  and  of  tilting  at  the  rmg  and  on  the  water ;  sports,  of 
which  even  the  Queen  herself  condescended  not  unfrequently  to  be  a 
spectator. 

Tilting  at  the  ring  was  considered  as  the  most  respectable  of  the 
three  amusements,  and  was  generally  practiced  as  a  preparatory 
exercise  to  the  knightly  feat  of  jousting.  The  ring  was  suspended  at 
a  fixed  height,  in  a  sheath,  by  the  contrivance  of  two  springs,  and 
the  ol>ject  of  the  tilter  was,  while  riding  at  full  speed,  to  thrust  the 
point  of  his  lance  through  the  ring,  drawing  it,  by  the  strength  of  his 
stroke,  from  its  sheath,  and  bearing  it  away  on  the  summit  of  his 
lance*  In  this  pastime,  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  men,  required 
constant  training  and  practice,  and,  on  the  day  of  contest,  the  palm 
of  victory  was  adjudged  to  him  who  in  three  courses,  for  this  number 
was  allowed  to  each  candidate,  carried  the  point  of  hia  lance  the 
oftenest  through  the  ring. 

Of  these  games  the  most  vulgar,  but  the  most  productive  of  mer- 
riment, was  that  of  tilting  on  the  water,  in  which  the  combatants, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  their  respective  boats,  were  armed  with  a 
lance  and  shield,  and  he  was  esteemed  the  conqueror,  who,  by  a 
dexterous  management  of  his  weapon,  contrived  to  strike  his  adver- 
sary in  such  a  manner  as  to  overturn  him  in  the  water,  while  he 
himself  remained  firm  and  stationary.  With  this  curious  exhibition 
it  would  appear  that  the  Queen  was  highly  gratified,  on  her  visit  to 
Sandwich,  **  where  certain  wallounds  that  could  well  swym,  had 
prepared  two  boates,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  boate  was  placed  a 
horde,  upon  which  borde  there  stood  a  man,  and  so  they  met  toge- 
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tliCT,  with  either  oi*  them  a  staff  and  a  shield  of  wood ;  aiid  one  of 
them  did  overthrow  another,  at  which  the  Queene  had  good  sport.**  ^ 

To  jousting,  and  to  tilting  at  the  ring,  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
relics  of  expiring  chivalry,  and  of  which  the  latter  had  attained  to 
almost  scientific  precision  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Shakspeare  has  several  allusions  in  the  course  of  his  dramas, -f- 
Tlie  most  striking  of  these  refers  to  an  accident  which  not  unfre* 
quently  occurred,  when  a  knight,  unable  to  manage  his  horse  with 
due  skill,  suffered  it  to  deviate  sideways  in  its  career,  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  instead  of  breaking  his  lance  in  a  direct  line 
against  his  adversary's  helmet,  it  was  broken  aa^oss  his  breast,  a  cir- 
cumstance deemed  highly  dishonourable,  as  the  result  either  of 
timidity  or  want  of  dexterity: — "  O,  that's  a  brave  man  !"  says  Celia^ 
speaking  of  Orlando,  in  As  You  Like  It^  **  he  writes  brave  verses^ 
speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny  tilter,  that 
spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose."  ^ 

It  was  about  this  period  too,  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  another  remnant  of  romantic  usage  became  nearly  extinct  We 
allude  tQ  the  profession  of  the  Mimtrel^  which,  until  the  year  1597^ 
had  been  cherished  or  tolerated  in  this  coimtry,  from  an  era  as 
ancient  as  the  concjuest*^ 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  indeed,  the  character  of  the  Mimtrely 
combining  the  offices  of  the  po6t,  the  singer,  and  the  musician,  and 
that  of  the  J€$toury  or  mere  reciter  of  tales  and  gestes,  gradually  lost 
their  importance  and  respectability,  and  were  no  longer  protected  by 
the  noble  and  the  opulent.  On  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  however^ 
and  for  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  instances  may  be  adduced 


^  Nichols's  Progresses,  voli  i.  p.  56,,  th^  year  1573* 

f  See  Comedy  of  Errors,  act  iv,  sc*  2,     Henry  IV,  Part  L  act  ii.  so.  3.     Romeo  and 
Juliet,  act  lilt  sc.  K     Love's  Labour's  Lost,   act  v.  sc  2.     Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  i* 

X  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol,  viii.  pp.  124, 125,    Act  iii^  sc,  4. 
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where  the  Minstrel  appears  to  have  acted  in  his  genuine  capacity, 
that  is,  as  the  sole  depository  of  the  poems  which  he  chaunted, 
and  not,  as  was  subsequently  the  case,  the  fabricator  of  songs  and 
ballads  merely  for  the  press.  The  latest  specimens  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  old  Minstrelsy,  Dr.  Percy  assigns  to  the  years  1569 
and  1572,  when  the  ballads  entitled  **  The  Rising  i?}  the  North,'^*  and 
**  Northumbaiand  betrayed  by  Douglas^''  were  produced.  *  Between 
the  Minstrel-ballads  and  those  written  merely  for  the  press,  a  marked 
difFerence  was  usuaUy  perceptible,  the  former  exhibiting  greater 
rudeness  of  language,  with  a  more  northern  cast  in  their  structure ; 
greater  irregularity  in  metre,  and  incidents  more  romantic,  wild, 
and  chivalric ;  while  the  latter  presented  altogether  a  southern 
dialect,  more  correct  versification,  incidents,  though  occasionally 
pathetic,  comparatively  tame  and  insipid,  and  a  costume  more 
modern  and  familiar.  Of  this  last  kind,  were  the  numerous  ballads 
of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  frequently  collected  together,  and 
published  imder  the  appellation  of  Garlands. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  notwithstanding  the  declining  state  of 
the  minstrel  tribe,  that  some  attention  was  yet  paid  to  their  appear- 
ance and  dress ;  that  their  ancient  distinguishing  costume  was  well 
known,  and  sometimes  imitated,  and  that,  especially  in  the  prior 
hsJf  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  a  peculiar  garb  w  as  still  attached  to  their 
office-  We  are  warranted  in  these  inferences  by  contemporary 
authority :  Laneham,  in  his  description  of  Elizabeth's  entertainment 
at  Killingworth  Castle,  in  1575,  mentions  his  having  been  in  company 
with  a  person  who  was  to  have  performed  the  character  of  an 
ancient  Minstrel  before  the  Queen,  **  if  meete  time  and  place  had 
been  foound  for  it/'  This  man,  who  was  probably  a  member  of  the 
profession,  entertained  some  worshipful  friends,  of  which  Laneham 
was  one,  with  a  representation  of  the  part  which  he  should  have 
enacted  at  the  Earl  of  Leicester's ;   and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 


n 


Perc/fi  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  voL  i.  pp.  liv,  285.  295* 
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a85umed  ininstrel  r^  styled,  "  a  squire  mimtrei  af  Middikex^  thai 
tmvaUd  the  <mniree  thvs  $qomm'  sea$on  untofayrz  andxmorshipfuU  mews 
hquzez  j  a  strong  proof  that  the  character,  in  all  its  tail  costume,  was 
not  considered  as  sufficiently  bizarre  and  obsolete  to  render  such  an 
assertion  improbable,  "  A  person  very  meete  seemed  he  for  the 
purpose  J  (we  here  drop  the  author  s  absurd  arthograpliy  ;)  of  a  xlv 
years  old,  apparelled  partly  as  he  would  himself  His  cap  off,  his 
head  seemly  rourided  tonster-wise  5  fair  kembed,  that  with  a  sponge 
daiptily  dipt  iq  a  little  capon's  grease,  was  finely  smoothed  to  maJke 
it  ^hine  like  ^  mallard's  whig ;  his  beard  smugly  shaven ;  and  yet  his 
shirt  after  the  new  trink,  with  ruffs  fair-starched,  sleeked,  and  glister- 
ing like  a  pair  of  new  shoes :  marshalled  in  good  order ;  with  a 
stetting  stick,  and  stout  that  every  ruff  stood  up  like  a  wafer.  A 
side  gown  of  Kendal  green,  after  the  freshness  of  the  year  now ; 
gathered  at  the  ^leck  with  a  narvow  gorget,  fastened  aibre  with  a  white 
clasp  and  a  keeper  close  up  to  the  chin,  but  ea^y  for  heat  to  undo 
when  he  list :  seemly  begirt  in  a  red  caddis  girdle ;  from  that  a  pair  of 
capped  Sheffield  knives  hanging  a  to  side  {one  on  each  side) :  out 
of  his  bosom  drawn  forth  a  lappet  of  his  napkin,  edged  with  a  blue 
lace,  and  marked  with  a  true  love,  a  heart,  and  a  D.  for  Damian ;  for 
he  was  but  a  batchelor  yet. 

"  His  gown  had  side  sleeves  down  to  midleg,  sKt  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  hand,  and  lined  with  white  cotton.  His  doublet-sleeves  of 
black  worsted :  upon  them  a  pair  of  poynets  of  tawny  chamblet,  laced 
along  the  wrist  with  blue  thxeaden  joints ;  a  wealt  toward  the  hand  of 
fustian  anapes  :  a  pair  of  red  neather  stocks :  a  pair  of  pumps  on  his 
feet,  with  a  cross  cut  at  the  toes  for  corn^ ;  not  new,  indeed,  yet 
cleanly  blacked  with  soot,  and  shining  as  a  shoeing  horn.  About  his 
neck^  a  red  ribband  suitable  to  his  girdle :  his  harp  in  good  grace 
dependent  before  him :  his  wrest  *  tied  to  a  green  lace,  and  hanging 
h;j^    Under  th^  gorget  pf  his  gown  a  fair  flagon  chain  of  pewter  (for 


Wm/— the  key  willi  which  the  harp  is  tuned. 
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silver) ;  as  a  sqmre  fnimtrel  of  Middlesex,  that  travelled  the  ctitintiy 
this  summer  season,  unto  fairs  and  worshipf&l  men^  houses.  From 
liis  chain  hung  a  scutcheon,  with  metal  and  colour,  re'splelident  upofi 
hia  breast,  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Isiington.  —  Afteir  three  lowly 
courtsies,  *he'  cleared  his  v6icte  with  si  hem  and  teach,  and  spat  oiit 
withai ;  wiped  his  lips  witfe  the  hollow  of  his  lia^id  for  filing  his 
napkin,  tempered  a  string  or  two  with  his  wrest,  and  after  a  little 
warbling  on  his  harp  for  a  prelude,  cande  forth  With  a  solenln  song, 
warrarrted  for  story  out  of  King  Artkurs  acts*^  * 

In  1592,  Hemy  Chetfcle,  describing  AntJion^Ifors^'Now,  an  aged  and 
celebrated  minstrel  of  his  own  time,  represents  him  a^  ^*  an  od  old 
fellow }  low  of  stature,  his  head  covered  with  a  round  cap^  liis  body 
w  ith  a  tawney  coate^  his  legs  and  feete  truste  uppe  in  leather  bmkbu^ 
liis  gray  haires  and  furrowed  face  witnessed  his  age,  his  treble  viol  in 
his  hande  f  f'  from  which  it  would  appear  that  even  to  the  last  the 
members  of  this  tuneful  tribe  were  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity 
of  dress* 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  were  becoming,  through  the 
dissoluteness  of  their  manners,  obnoxious  to  government,  and  con^- 
temptible  in  the  public  estimation-  Stubbes,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Anatomie  of  Abuses,  1583,  terms  them  a  parcel  of  drunken  sockets, 
and  baudy  parasites,  that  **  raunge  the  Countries,"  he  observes, 
**  riming  and  singing  of  unclean,  corrupt,  and  filthy  songs  in  tavemes, 
ale-houses,  innes,  and  other  publike  assemblies.  —  There  is  no  ship,?* 
he  exclaims,  **  so  laden  with  merchandize,  as  their  heads  are  pestred 
with  al  kinds  of  baudy  songs,  filthy  ballades,  and  scurvy  rymea, 
serving  for  every  purpose,  and  for  every  company.  For  proof 
whereof,"  he  subjoins,  "  who  bee  baudier  knaves  than  they  ?  who 
uncleaner  than  they  ?  who  more  licentious,  and  looser  minded  than 
they  ?  and  brieflie,  who  more  inclined  to  all  kind  of  insolency  and 
leudness  than  they? — I  think  that  al  good  minstrels,  sober  and 
chast  musitions,  may  dance  the  wild  Moris  through  a  needles  eye." 


♦  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol*  i, 
f  Kind  Harts  Dreamej  sig*  B*  2. 
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He  subsequently  adds  that,  notwithstanding  their  immorality,  "  every 
toune,  citie,  and  countrey,  is  fuU  of  these  minstrelles  to  pipe  up  a 
daunce  to  the  devilL'* 

That  this  description  is  not  much  exaggerated  by  the  puritanical 
severity  of  its  author,  is  evident  from  the  language  of  Puttenham,  a 
courtier  and  polite  writer,  who  calls  this  degraded  race  **  cantabcmqui^^ 
singers  **  upon  benches  and  barrels  heads — minstrels  that  give  a  fit 
of  mirth  for  a  groat — in  taverns  and  ale-houses,  and  such  other  places 
of  base  resort*;*'  a  picture  corroborated  by  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Hall,  who  a  few  years  afterwards,  speaking  of  tlie  exhilarating  effect 
of  his  own  satirical  poetry,  says  it  is 

"  Much  better  than  a  Paris-garden  beare. 
Or  prating  poppet  on  a  theater. 
Or  Mifnar^s  whistling  to  his  labour et^ 
Sellit^ a  lati^hlerjbr  a  cdd nieaVs  meat**  f 

Tlie  character  which  Shakspeare  attributes  to  the  minstrel  race  of 
this  period,  is  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  passages.  In  the  ori- 
ginal edition  of  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  appeared  in  1594,  he 
draws  his  heroine  exdaiming, 

**  Feast^finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame, 
Wm  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line."  X 

The  epithet  in  Italics  very  distinctly  points  out  the  vagrant  life  of 
these  attendants  on  merriment  and  good  cheer*     They  were  accus- 
tomed to  travel  the  country,    in  search   of  bride-ales,    Christmas 
dinners,  fairs,  &c,  and  wherever  they  could  get  access  to  the  halls 
of  the  gentry  and  nobility. 

It  is  in  the  Winter' g  Tale,  however,  that  the  minstrel  of  our  poet^s 
age  is  but  too  faithfully  depicted.     In  the  person  of  Autolycus,  whom 


*  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  reprint,  p,  69, 

f  Chaltners*s  English  Poets,  vol.  v.  p.  273-  coL  !•     Book  iv.  sat,  L 

t  Malone's  Sopplement  to  Shakspearc^s  Plays,  vol.  i.  p.  521. 
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we  have  already  noticed,  when  describing  the  coimtry  wake,  is  to  be 
found,  in  colours  faithful  to  nature,  the  very  object  of  Stubbe*s  satire, 
a  composition  very  curiously  blending  the  various  functions  of  the 
minstrel,  the  pedlar,  and  the  rogue- 
No  harshness  therefore  can  be  attributed  to  the  act  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  in  1597  nearly  annihilated  an  occupation  so  vilely 
associated  and  degraded.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  statute  the 
law  enacts  that  "  all  fencers,  bearwards,  common  players  of  enter* 
ludes,  and  minstrells,  wandering  abroad;  all  juglers,  tinkers, 
pedlars,  Sec  shall  be  adjudged  and  deemed  rogues^  vagabonds^  and 
sturdy  beggers  ;**  a  clause  which,  very  deservedly,  put  an  end  to  a 
profession  which,  though  once  highly  respectable  and  interesting,  no 
longer  had  a  claim  to  public  support ;  a  clause  which  enabled  Dr.  BuU 
to  say,  with  much  truth, 

"  Beggars  they  are  witli  one  consent, 
And  Rogues,  by  Act  of  Parliament."  * 

Of  the  use  which  Shakspeare  made  of  the  various  romances,  tales, 
and  ballads  which  undoubtedly  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  library, 
an  accurate  estimate  may  be  formed  from  a  close  inspection  of  his 
dramas.  It  will  be  found,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Historical 
plays,  derived  either  from  English  chronicles  or  translations  of 
classic  story,  the  residue  of  his  dramatic  productions  may  be  traced 
to  sources  exclusively  existing  within  the  regions  of  romantic  litera- 
tura  As  we  shall  have  occasion,  however,  hereafter  to  notice  the 
origin  of  each  drama,  as  it  passes  before  us  in  chronological  suc- 
cession, it  will  merely  be  necessary  in  this  place,  in  order  to  afford 
some  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  these  fictions,  to  select  a  few 
specimens  of  his  alhision  to  them  from  the  bouy  of  liis  plays. 


•  See  Rilson's  Ancient  Engleish  Metrical  Romancees,  vohi.  Dissertation  on  Romance 
and  Minstrelsy,  p.  ccxxIt, 
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That  our  poet  was  weU  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Romance^ 
entitled  Mart  dtArthure^  the  most  popular  of  its  clasSf  would  have 
been  readily  admitted  from  the  known  course  of  his  studies,  even  if 
he  had  not  once  alluded  to  it  in  the  course  of  his  works^  In  the 
Second  Partj  however,  of  King  Henri/  the  FouHh^  he  makes  Shallowy 
vaunting  of  his  youthful  teats  to  Faktaff^  say^  '*  I  was  then  Sh^ 
Dagonet  in  Arthur's  shom^ ;''  a  line  upon  which  Mr,  Douce  observes, 
*^  Whatever  part  Sir  Dagonet  took  in  this  show  would  doubdess  be 
borrowed  from  Mallory's  romance  of  the  Mart  Arture^  which  had 
been  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  What  there  occurs  relar- 
ting  to  Sir  Dagonet  was  extracted  from  the  excellent  and  ancient 
story  of  Tristan  de  Leonnoisy  in  which  Dagonet  is  represented  as  the 
fool  of  king  Arthur  -f ;"  a  character  certainly  well  adapted  to  the 
powers  of  the  worthy  justice. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  Arthur's  show  in  this 
passage  was  not,  what  it  might  at  first  be  supposed,  an  exact  repre- 
sentation  of  the  ancient  chivalric  costume  of  that  romantic  Prince 
and  his  knights,  but  principally  an  exhibition  of  Archery  by  a  toxo- 
philite  society,  of  which  Richard  Robinson,  the  translator  of  the 
English  Gesta,  has  given  us  an  account  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Auncient  Order  Societies  and  Unitie  Laudable^  of  Prince  Arthure  and 
his  knightly  Annory  of  the  Round  Table.  With  a  Threefold  Assertion 
frietidly  in  favour  and  furtherance  of  English  Archery  at  this  dayJ^^ 
1583.  4to.  t 

These  city-worthies,  to  the  number  of  fifty-eight,  it  would  seem, 
had  for  some  time  assumed  the  arms  and  the  names  of  the  knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  and  Robinson,  who  the  year  before  had  published 
a  translation  of  Leland*s  Asseriio  Arthvrii^  thought  proper  to  dedicate 
his  Ancient  Order  to  M.  Tliomas  Smith,  Esq.,  the  then  Prince  Arthur 
of  this  fellowship,  and  compliments  him  by  deducing  his  society 


^  Reed's  Shakfipeare,  vol.  xii.  p»  144*     Act  iii,  sc*  2. 
t  Donee's  Illii<5trations,  vol.  i.  p.  4f>5. 
f  British  Bibliographer,  No*  IL  p.  125. 
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from  the  establishment  of  the  round  table  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First.  "  But  touching  your  famous  order  and  fellowship  of  knights 
in  shooting,  though  in  K.  E.  I  his  time  (ann.  1279)  a  valiant  Knight 
and  manly  Mortimer  at  Kenelworth  appointed  a  knightly  game, 
which  was  called  the  Round  Table  of  100  knights  and  so  manie 
Ladies  (nameth  not  expressely  shooting  to  be  one)  yet  for  exercise  of 
armes  thither  came  many  warlike  knightes  of  divers  kmgdomes. 
And  the  most  famous  and  victorious  king  E*  3.  builded  at  Win- 
chester (ann.  1344)  an  house  called  the  Round  Table  of  an  exceeding 
compasse,  to  the  exercise  of  like  or  farre  gieater  Chevalry  therin :  — 
So  the  most  famous,  prudent,  jwlitike  and  grave  prince  K,  Henry 
the  7  was  the  first  Phenix  in  chusing  out  a  number  of  chiefe  Ardiers 
to  give  daily  attendance  upon  his  person,  whom  he  named  his  Garde. 
But  the  high  and  mighty  renowned  prince  his  son,  K,  H,  8.  (ann. 
1509)  not  onely  with  great  prowes  and  praise  proceeded  in  that 
which  his  father  had  begon  ;  but  also  added  greater  dignity  unto  the 
same,  like  a  most  roial  renowned  David,  enacting  a  good  and  godly 
statute  (ann.  33*  H.  8.  cap.  9.)  for  the  use  and  exercise  of  shooting  in 
every  d^ee^  And  furthermore  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
laudable  exercise  in  this  honourable  city  of  London  by  his  gratious 
charter  confirmed  unto  the  worshipful  citizens  of  the  same,  this  your 
now  famous  order  of  Knights  of  Prince  Arthures  Round  Table  or 
Society:  like  as  in  his  life  time  when  he  sawe  a  good  Archer  in- 
deede,  he  chose  him  and  ordained  such  a  one  for  a  knight  of  the 
same  order/'  ^ 

As  this  **  friendiy  and  Jrankc  fetiowsMp  of  Prince  Arthures 
Knightes/*  as  Mulcaster  terms  it  in  his  Positions  f,  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  its  celebrated  archetype  in  any  point  of  chivalric  observ- 
ance, beyond  the  name  ;  and  as  archery  had  ceased  to  be  an  object 
with  government  in  a  military  light,  and  was  considered  indeed,  in 


•  British  Bibliographer,  No,  IL  p.  IM,  127. 

f  Positions  concerning  the  training  up  of  Chilirm^   London}  158!   and  1587*  ^^<^* 
chop.  xxvj. 
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the  reign  of  James  L,  as  a  mere  pastime,  the  society,  though  respect- 
able in  the  days  of  Robinson  and  Mulcaster,  soon  dwindled  into 
contempt,  an  idle  mockery  of  an  institution  which  had  originally 
been  great  and  imposing. 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  our  author  very  distinctly  refers 
to  another  of  Captain  Cox*s  romances,  Huon  of  Bourdeaux^  a  pro- 
duction of  equal  popularity  with  Morte  Artlmre,  and  wliich  was 
translated  into  English  by  Lord  Berners,  m  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  *,  under  the  title  of  Sir  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux.  Benedict  being 
informed  of  the  approach  of  Beatrice,  addresses  Don  Pedro  in  the 
following  terms :  —  "  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  the 
world's  end  ?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand  now  to  the  Antipodes, 
that  you  can  devise  to  send  me  on  ;  I  will  fetch  you  a  tooth-picker 
now  from  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring  you  the  lengtli  of  Prester 
John's  foot ;  fetch  you  a  hair  of  the  great  Chatns  beard ;  do  you  any 
embassage  to  the  Pigmies,  rather  than  hold  three  word^s  conference 
with  this  harpy/'  f  Tlie  passage  in  Italics,  together  with  the  spirit 
of  the  context,  w  ill  be  discovered  in  the  subsequent  command  and 
^uihievement 

**  Thou  must  goe  to  the  citie  of  Babylon  to  the  Admiral  Gaudissei 
to  bring  me  thy  hand  full  of  the  heare  of  his  beard,  and  foure  of  his 
greatest  teeth.  Alas,  my  lord,  (quoth  the  Barrons,)  we  see  well 
you  desire  greatly  his  death,  when  you  charge  him  with  such  a 
message,"  J 

'*  He  opened  his  mouth,  and  tooke  out  his  foure  great  teeth,  and 
then  cut  oflF  his  beard,  and  tooke  thereof  as  mucli  as  pleased  him/*  § 


♦  The  original,  the  Hhtoire  de  Huon  de  Bordeaux^  was  ysheretl  into  the  world  at  the 
Fair  of  Troyes  in  Champagne,  in  the  first  century  of  printing. 

f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  vL  p.  51.     Act  ii.  so.  I. 

}  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  chap*  xvii- 

§  Chap,  xlvi,  edit,  of  1601.  Lord  Berners's  translation  underwent  three  editions.  The 
original  has  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  Chef  d*Oeuvre  of  Wieland — "  the  child 
of  his  genius,"  observe  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  "  in  moments  of  its  purest  converse  with 
the  alUbeauteous  forms  of  ideal  excellence; — the  darling  of  his  fancyi  born  ie  the  sweet^t 
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This  version  of  Lord  Berners  furnished  Shakspeare  with  the  name, 
thoogh  not  with  the  character,  of  Oberon. 

Tiie  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  supplies  us  with  a 
reference  to  the  ancient  romance  of  Sir  Bevu  of  Southampton.      In 
the  combat  between  Horner  and  his  servant  Peter,  the  former  ex- 
claims —  **  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  downright  blow,  as  JBevis  of 
Southampton  fell  upon  Ascapart."  * 

This  romance,  which  forms  the  fourth  article  in  the  Coventry 
Library,  was  once  highly  popular-  though  possessing  little  merit. 
It  was  printed  by  Pynson,  and  issued  twice  from  the  press  of  Cop- 
land, and  once  from  that  of  East*  It  has  been  since  frequently 
republished,  in  various  forms,  for  the  amusement  of  the  juvenile 
part  of  the  community. 

Of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  Selden  has  left  us  the  following  notice  in 
his  notes  on  the  Polyolbion :  —  **  About  the  Norman  invasion  was 
Bevis  famous  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Southampton  j  Duncton  in 
Wiltshire  known  for  his  residence.  —  His  sword  is  kept  as  a  relique 
in  Arundel  Castle ;  not  equalling  in  length  (as  it  is  now  worn)  that 
of  Edward  3,  at  Westminster.''  f 

Shakspeare  has  done  further  honour  to  this  legend,  by  putting  two 
lines  of  it  into  the  mouth  of  Edgar,  Bevis,  being  confined  in  a 
dungeon,  was  allowed  neither  meat  nor  com,  but 

"  Rattes  and  myce  and  such  smal  dere 
Wai  hia  meate  that  seven  yere  f* 


of  her  excursions  amid  the  ambrosial  bowers  of  fairy-land ; — the  Obeeon, — an  epic  poem, 
popular  beyond  example,  yet  as  dear  to  the  philosopher  as  to  the  multitude;  which,  during 
the  author's  litetimef  has  attained  in  its  native  country  all  the  honours  of  a  sacred  book ; 
and  to  the  evolution  of  the  beauties  of  which,  a  Professor  in  a  distinguished  university  has 
repeatedly  consecrated  an  entire  course  of  patronized  lectures/'  New  Series,  voL  xxiii. 
p*  576. 

The  beauties  of  Oberoo  are  now  accessible  to  the  mere  English  scholar,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Sothehy^s  version,  which,  though  strictly  faithful  to  the  German,  has  the 
spirit  and  harmony  of  an  original  poem. 

*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xiii.  p.  249.     Act  ii,  sc.  3. 

t  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  189»  col.  1. —  Polyolbion,  canto  ii. 
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4  distich  which  the  supposed  madman   in  Lear  has  thus,  almost 
verbally,  adopted :  ~ 

*<  But  mice,  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer^ 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year."  * 

Dr.  Percy  has  observed  that  Shakspeare  had  doubtless  often  heard 
this  metrical  romance  sung  to  the  harp  f ;  the  popularity  of  these 
legends,  indeed^  was  such  that^  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
most  of  them  were  converted  into  prose,  a  degradation  which  befel 
Sir  Bevis,  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick^  and  many  others  of  equal  celebrity^ 
To  this  last  romance  Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  in  his  King  John, 
where  the  bastard  speaks  of 

**  Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man,"  % 

the  defeat  of  this  Danish  Goliah,  in  single  combat,  by  Sir  Guy,  being 
one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  story* 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  achieveitient  ascribed  to  King 
Richard,  in  this  play,  of  tearing  out  the  lion*s  heart  §,  was  immedi- 
ately derived  from  a  copy  of  the  old  metrical  romance  in  the  poet*s 
library.  It  is  true  that  the  chronicles  of  Fabian  miA  Rastall  have  de- 
tailed this  fiction,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  same  authority ; 
but  the  metrical  legend  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  being  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romances,  and  having  been  thrice 
printed,  twice  by  W,  De  Worde,  and  once  by  Will,  Copland,  there 
is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  an  acknowledged  lover,  and  col- 
lector, of  this  branch  of  literature  would  prefer  taking  his  imagery 
from  the  poem  itself,  more  especially  if  it  rested  upon  his  shelves. 

It  appears  from  this  romance,  that  Richard  not  only  tore  ont  the 
heart  of  the  lion,  but,  dipping  it  in  salt,  eat  it  before  the  eyes  of  the 


•  Recd*s  Shalcspeare,  vol,  xvii,  p.  4-75*     Act  iii.  sc,  4< 

f  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol  iii.  p*  xxiii. 

t  Reed^s  Shakspeare,  voL  x.  p.  363.     Act  i.  9€*  K 

§  Ibid.  p*S67-     KuigJohnj  act  i.  ic,  1, 
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astonished  king  of  Almain,  a  feat  which    instantly  drew  from  His 
Majesty  the  peculiar  appellation  which  designates  the  tale  :  — 

•*  Yevis,  as  I  understand  can, 
This  is  a  devil,  and  no  man. 
That  has  my  siioiig  lian  y-slawe, 
The  heart  out  of  his  body  drawe. 
And  has  it  eaten  w  ith  good  will ! 
He  may  be  called,  by  right  skill, 
King  y-christened  of  most  renowH| 
Strong  Richard  Cmtr  de  Lioti! "  * 

Tlie  play  of  Henry  the  Fifth  furnishes  a   reference  to  the  fifth 
^article  in  Laneham*s  catalogue  of  the  Coxean  collection,     Fluellen 
compelling  Pistol  to  eat  his  leek,  tells  him, —  "  You  called  me  yester- 
day, mountain-squire  ;   but  I  will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low 
degree.*^  f 

This  romance,  which  was  licensed  to  John  Kynge  on  the  tenth  of 
June  1SG0|,  and  printed  by  William  Copland  before  1570§,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  possesses  some 
striking  traits  of  manners,  and  several  very  curious  poetical  sketches* 
It  18  twice  alluded  to  by  Spenser  ||  in  his  Faerie  Queene^  and  has 
been  supposed,  though  probably  without  sufficient  foundation,  to 
have  existed  in  manuscript  anterior  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,  f 

There  are  some  scenes  in  Shakspeare  wliich  appear  to  have  been 
originally  derived  from  Oriental  fable.  Thus,  in  Twelfth  Nighty  the 
leading  ideas  of  Malvolio*s  soliloquy  (act  ii,  sc.5.),  bear  a  strong  re- 


♦  Vide  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  vol,  iL  p.  201,,  and 
Weber's  Metrical  Romances,  voL  i. 

t  Reed'i  Shakspeare,  vol.  xii,  p.  502*     Act  v*  sc,  1. 

%  Ritson^s  Ancient  Engleish  Metrical  Romancees,  voL  iii,  p.  344, 

$  Vide  Garrick  Collection  in  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  voL  i,  p,  400. 

II   Todd's  Spenser,  vol  v,  p.  313,367, 

%  This  poet  is  conjectured  to  have  thrown  some  ridicule  on  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree 
in  his  rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas  i  but  Ritson  remarks,  that  this  romance  **is  never  mentioned 
by  any  one  writer  before  the  sixteenth  ceiitury ;  nor  is  it  known  to  be  extant  in  manu* 
script;  and,  in  fact,  the  Museum  copy  is  the  onely  one  that  exists  in  print/'  Romancees, 
voL  ill.  p.  345. 
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semblance,  as  Mr.  Tytrwhitt  observes,  to  those  of  Abiascliar,  in 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments ;  an  observation  which  has  drawn 
from  Mr,  Steevens  the  following  curious  and  pertinent  note :  — 

"  Many  Arabian  fictions  had  found  their  way  into  obscure  Latin 
and  French  books,  and  from  thence  into  EngHsh  ones,  long  before 
any  professed  version  of  T^ie  Arabia?!  Nights  Entertaimnents  had  ap- 
I>eared  I  meet  with  a  story  similar  to  that  of  Alnaschar,  in  The 
Dialoge  of  Creatures  Moralysed^  bL  L  no  date,  but  probably  printed 
abroad  :  '  It  is  but  foly  to  hope  to  moche  of  vanyteys.  Whereof  it 
is  told  in  fablis  that  a  lady  uppon  a  tyme  delyuered  to  her  mayden  a 
galon  of  mylke  to  sell  at  a  cite*  And  by  the  waye  as  she  sate  and 
restid  her  by  a  dyche  side,  she  began  to  thinke  y'  with  ye  money  of 
the  mylke  she  wolde  bye  an  henne,  the  which  shulde  bring  forth 
chekyns,  and  when  they  were  grownyn  to  hennys  she  wolde  sell 
thera  and  by  piggis,  and  eschaunge  them  into  shepe,  and  the  shepe 
into  oxen  ;  and  so  whan  she  was  come  to  richnesse  she  sholde  be 
married  right  worshipfully  unto  some  worthy  man,  and  thus  she 
rejoycid.  And  when  she  was  thus  marvelously  comfortid,  and 
ravished  inwardely  in  her  secrete  solace  thinkynge  with  howe  great 
joye  she  shuld  be  ledde  towarde  the  churche  with  her  husbond  on 
horsebacke,  she  sayde  to  her  self,  Goo  wee,  goo  wee,  sodaynelye 
she  smote  the  groimde  with  her  fote,  myndynge  to  spurre  the  horse  ; 
but  her  fote  slypped  and  she  fell  in  the  dyche,  and  there  laye  aU  her 
mylke  ;  and  so  she  was  farre  from  her  purpose,  and  never  had  that 
she  hopid  to  have.     Dial  100,  LL.  ij  b/*  * 

We  may  also  refer  the  Induction  to  the  Tafnitig  of  the  Shrew  to  the 
same  source,  to  The  Sleeper  awakenedj  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  a  tale 
which  seems  to  have  crept  from  its  oriental  fountain  through  every  mo* 
dem  European  language.  Its  earliest  appearance  in  English  that  can 
now  be  traced,  is  derived  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Warton,  who  in- 
forms us  that  his  friend  Mr.  Collins,  the  celebrated  lyric  poet,  had  in  his 


*  Reed's  Shakspcare,  voL  v.  p.  326,  note. 
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possession  a  collection  of  short  comic  stories  in  prose,  "  sett  forth  by 
maister  Richard  Edwards,  mayster  of  her  Majesties  revels,**  and  with  the 
date  of  1570-  This  book,  which  was  printed  in  the  black  letter,  con- 
tained the  story  of  the  Induciioth  and  was,  there  is  little  doubt,  the 
source  whence  Shakspeare  and  the  author  of  the  elder  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  drew  their  outline.*  A  similar  tale  is  the  subject  of  a  ballad 
in  the  Pepysian  collection,  which  has  been  published  by  Percy  f,  and 
it  is  to  be  found  also  in  Sir  Richard  Barckley's  Discourse  an  the 
Felidtie  of  Math  1598^  in  Goulart*s  Admirable  and  Memorable  His-^ 
tories,  translated  by  E.  Grimstone,  1607;  in  Burton*s  Anatomte  of 
Melandioly^  1615 ;  in  The  Apothegms  of  King  JameSy  King  Charles^ 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester^  &c,  1658,  and  in  Winstanley*s  Historical 
Rarities^  1684.  %  Some  of  the  Arabian  Tales  and  some  of  the 
Fables  of  Pilpay  may  be  traced  in  The  Sevefi  Wise  Masters^  and  in 
the  English  Gesta  Romanorum. 

To  romances  of  liaiiun  origin  and  structure,  such  as  were  exhibited 
in  English  versions  often  mutilated  and  incorrect,  our  author's  obli- 
gations are  so  numerous,  particidarly  with  regard  to  the  formation  of 
plot,  that,  referring  to  a  future  consideration  of  each  play  for  further 
illustration  on  these  subjects,  we  shall  only  remark  in  this  place^  that 
many  of  the  faults  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Shakspeare*s  want  of 
judgment  in  the  conduct  of  his  dramas,  are  attributable  to  the  neces- 
sity he  was  under^  either  from  want  of  power  or  want  of  time,  of 
applying  to  versions  and  imitations  in  lieu  of  the  originals  ;  a  species 
of  accommodation  which  frequently  led  him  to  adopt  the  mistakes  of 
a  wretched  translation,  when  a  reference  to  the  Italian  would  imme- 
diately have  induced  a  better  choice.  This  will  account  for  many  of 
the  charges  which  Mrs*  Lennox  has  brought  against  the  poet,  in 
respect  to  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  his  incidents.  § 


*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voL  ix,  p.  5.,  and  Warton's  Hist*  of  Poetry,  vol,  iii.  p.  294, 
f  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetrj',  voL  i.  p.  254, 

t  Sec  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol  ix.  pp,  20 1, 202.^  and  Donee's  Illustrations,  voLL  p,342. 
j  S^e  S/mkspeare  lihistraicd^  by  Mrs.  Lennox,  3  vols*  12nio«  1754» 

VOL*  I,.  4  D 
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The  Fint  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  presents  us  with  an 
allusion  to  one  of  those  Spanhh  romances  which  became  so  popular 
towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Falstaff,  in  answer  to  the 
Prince,  who  had  told  him,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  **  be 
so  superfluous  to  demand  tlie  time  of  the  day/*  replies,  "  Indeed, 
you  come  near  me  now,  Hal :  for  we,  that  take  purses,  go  by  the 
moon  and  seven  stars;  and  not  by  Phoebus,— he,  that  u^anderiiig 
knight  so  fair '^^ 

The  romance  to  which  this  passage  stands  indebted,  is  entitled,  in 
the  best  and  most  complete  edition,  **  Espeio  de  Prtnelpes^  y  CavaU 
leroH*  En  el  qual  se  cuefitan  los  immortales  hechos  de  Cavallero  del 
Febo,  &c*  &c,  fom-  parts,  folio,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  Barber's 
enlogium  in  Don  Quixote-  "  He  (the  Don)  Iiad  frequent  disputes 
with  the  priest  of  his  village,  who  was  a  learned  person,  and  had 
taken  his  degrees  in  Ciguenza,  which  of  the  two  was  the  better 
knight,  Palmerin  of  England,  or  Amadis  de  Gaul.  But  master 
Nicholas,  barber-surgeon  of  the  same  town,  affirmed,  that  none  ever 
came  up  to  the  Knight  of  the  jSww,"  f 

This  production,  the  first  part  of  which  was  translated  into 
English,  under  the  title  of  The  Myrrour  of  Knighthood^  was  well 
known  in  Shakspeare*s  time ;  the  second  part  of  the  first  book  having 
been  printed  in  the  black  letter,  by  Thomas  Este,  in  1585,  %  The 
whole  occupies  three  volumes  in  4to.,  and  in  it  the  Knight  of  the 
Sun  is  represented  not  only  as  "  most  excellently  faire^'*  but  as  a 
prodigious  wanderer ;  so  that  Fal staff,  who,  by  an  easy  association, 
digresses  from  Phoebus  to  this  solar  knight*errant,  has  very  compen- 
diously combined  his  character! siics* 

It  is  probable  that  the  celebrated  passage  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy, 
where  the  prince  speaks  of 


•  Reed's  Shakspcare,  voLxi.  p.  191,     Act  i.  sc.  2, 

f  Jarvis's  Don  Quixote,  voL  i.  part  i-  chap.  1,     Sharpc's  edit.  p.  3. 

%  Vide  Bibliothcca  Reediana,  No,  2(>6h 
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**  The  undiscovered  country,  from  whoce  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,*'  * 

may  have  been  founded  on  a  similar  idea  in  the  Spanish  romance 
entitled  PalmeiHn  (TOliva.  The  translation  of  Palmerin  was  first 
printed  in  1588,  and  i|i  Part  IL  chap.  3^.  the  reader  must  be  struck 
with  the  following  words, — **  before  he  took  his  journey  wherein  no 
creature  returneth  agaie,"  Now,  as  Hamlet,  according  to  the  chro* 
nological  arrangement  of  Mr.  Malone,  was  not  written  until  1596, 
and  Palmerin  d'Oliva  may  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
fashionable  romances  of  its  day,  the  conjecture  is  entitled  to  atten- 
tion* It  is  necessary,  however,  to  add,  that  we  are  altogether 
indebted  for  it  to  a  learned  and  ingenious  correspondent  in  the 
British  Bibliographer,  whose  initial  signature  is  W,  and  whose 
acquaintance  with  romantic  lore  appears  to  be  equally  accurate  and 
profound.  ■+• 

To  this  gentleman  we  are  under  further  obligation  for  the  confir- 
mation of  a  supposition  made  by  Bin  Douce,  who,  commenting  on 
this  part  of  Hamlet's  soliloijay,  refers  it  to  a  passage  in  the  History  of 
Valentine  and  Ormn^  and  adds, —  **  It  is  probable  that  there  was  an 
edition  of  Valentine  and  Orson  in  Shakspeare's  time,  though  none 
such  is  supposed  now  to  remain.*':}: 

Such  an  edition,  it  appears,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  corres- 
pondent of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  has  given  us  a  description  of 
it,  together  with  the  following  title,  as  drawn  from  the  colophon :  — 
^*  T%e  fiistorie  of  the  two  valyante  brethren  Valentyne  and  Orson^  sones 
vn  to  the  Emperour  of  Gr^ce,  Imprinted  at  London  over  a  gayn$t 
St,  Margaretes  Churche  in  Lothbery  be  William  Coplande*^*      Small 


•  Reed'ft  Shakspeare,  voLxviii.  p.  173.     Act  iii,  sc.  1* 

f  British  Bibliographer,  No.  II-  p.  H8. 

%  Douce's  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  p,  240.  —  Mr.  Douce  observes,  that  the  **  oldest 
(edition)  we  know  of  is  that  of  1649,  printed  by  Robert  Ibbitson.  In  158$,  TAe  old 
book  of  Valentine  and  Orson  was  licensed  to  T.  Purfoot."  P-  240. 

4b  2 
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4ta  b.  L  sig.  L  i.  5.  wood-cuts.*  The  antiquity  of  this  copy,  though 
without  date,  is  ascertained  by  tlie  circumstance,  that  Will  Copland, 
the  printer,  died  between  the  years  1568  and  1569  ;  and  there  is  even 
reason  to  suppose,  that  this  is  but  a  re-impression,  for,  after  the 
table  of  contents,  a  short  note  states,  "  Here  endeth  the  table  newltf 

corrected' "t* 

The  reference  of  Mr^  Douce  is  to  page  63  of  the  edition  of  1694, 
in  which  occurs  a  sentence  which  undoubtedly  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  lines  of  Shakspeare ; — *'  I  shall  send  some  of  you  here 
present  into  mch  a  couniryj  that  you  shail  scarcely  ever  return  again  to 
bring  tydings  of  your  valour,'*  J 

That  our  great  poet  was  as  well  versed  in  the  pages  of  Valentine 
and  Orson,  as  have  been  the  school-boys  of  this  country  for  the  last 
century,  is  our  firm  beUef  "  It  would  be  difficult,*'  says  tlie  pos- 
sessor of  Copland's  edition,  "  to  find  a  reader  of  the  present  day,  who 
had  not  in  the  hour  of  cliildhood  voted  a  portion  of  his  scanty  stipend 
to  the  purchase  of  «  Valentine  and  Orson,'  and  withdrawn  for  a  few 
hours  from  more  laborious  exercises,  or  amusements,  to  peruse  its 
fascinating  pages  j"  and  equally  difficult  would  it  have  been,  in 
Shakspeare's  days^  to  have  found  a  person  of  liberal  education,  who 
had  not  devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  the  perusal  of  this  simple 
but  energetic  romance. 

From  the  numerous  coiTesponding  passages,  however,  cited  by  our 
author's  commentators,  from  the  period  of  Catullus'  to  tlie  seven- 
teenth century,  it  would  seem  that  the  idea,  and  even  the  terms  in 
which  it  has  been  expressed,  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  common 
property,  and  consequently  rattier  a  mark  of  coincidence  than 
imitationp 

Of  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  best  pastoral  romance, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  its  age,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  Shakspeare  should  have  been  an  ardent  admirer,  and  that  occa- 


^  British  Bibliographer,  No.  V,  p,  4G9,  f  Ibid,  p.  470. 

t  Douce's  Illystrations,  vol.  ii.  p,  240. 
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sionally  he  should  have  been  indebted  to  it  for  an  incident  or  an 
image,  Tlie  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona^  in  which  Valentine  accepts  the  captainship  of  a  band  of  out- 
laws, appears  to  be  founded  on  that  part  of  the  Arcadia  wliere 
Pyrocles,  released  from  prison  by  the  Helots,  consents  to  be  their 
leader  and  captain.  ^ 

More  certainly  is  the  episode  of  Gloster  and  his  sons,  in  King 
Lear,  derived  from  the  same  work,  the  first  edition  of  which,  pub- 
lished in  1590,  being  divided  into  chapters,  exliibits  one  with  this 
title: — **  Tlie  pitifuU  state  and  storie  of  the  Paphlagonian  unkinde 
king,  and  his  kinde  sonne :  first  related  by  the  sonne,  then  by  the 
blind  father/'  The  subsequent  editions  omit  the  divisions  into 
chapters,  and  in  the  copy  before  us,  which  is  the  seventh  impression, 
the  story  commences  at  page  132,  being  part  of  the  second  book. 
As  no  other  source  for  this  narrative  than  the  Arcadia^  has  hitherto 
been  traced,  and  as  the  similarity  of  incident  is  considerable^  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  portion  of  King  Lear  must  confess  its 
obligation  to  the  romance* 

The  appellation,  also,  given  to  Ctipid,  in  a  passage  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothingj  is  evidently  to  be  referred  to  a  line  in  the  Arcadia* 
Don  Pedro,  speaking  of  Benedict,  says,  *«  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut 
Cupid's  bow-string,  and  the  little  hangfnan  dare  not  shoot  at  him,"  f 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  word  in  Italics  should  be  hench^nan^ 
a  page  or  attendant ;  but  to  decide  the  question  it  is  only  necessary 
to  quote  the  words  of  Sidney  :  — 

«  Millions  of  yeares  this  old  drivell  Cupid  lives; 

While  still  more  wretch,  more  wicked  he  dotli  prove: 
Till  now  at  length  that  Jove  him  office  gives. 
At  Juno's  suite,  who  much  did  Argus  love. 

In  this  our  world  a  katigtnmi  for  to  be 

Of  all  those  fooles  that  will  have  all  they  see^*^  % 


*  Arcadia,  book  i.  p,  29.  7th  edit. 

f  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  vi,  p»  87-     Act  iii.  5Ct  2, 

t  Book  ii,  pp.  153,  154,  edit,  of  IG29. 
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If,  trom  tliis  catalogue  of  allusions,  our  author's  intimacy  with  tlie 
romances  of  his  age,  may  be  considered  as  proved,  his  familiaiity 
with  the  ballads  and  songs  of  the  same  period  will  not  be  deemed  less 
extensive,  or  less  admitting  of  demonstration.  Throughout  his  dramas, 
indeed,  a  peculiar  partiality  for  these  popular  little  pieces  is  very 
manifest ;  he  delights  to  quote  them,  wherever  he  can  find  a  place 
for  their  introduction,  and  his  own  efforts  in  this  line  of  poetry  are 
often  of  the  utmost  simplicity  and  beauty. 

How  strongly  he  felt  this  predilection  for  the  strains  of  our  elder 
minstrelsy,  and  how  exquisitely  he  has  expressed  his  attachment  to 
them,  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  have  ever  read,  or  seen 
performed,  his  admirable  comedy  of  the  Twelfih  Nighty  in  which 
the  Duke  exclaims,  — 

**  Give  me  some  niusick :  —  bol  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  aiid  antique  song  we  heard  last  night, 
Methonght  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much ; 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times :  — 
Mark  it,  Ccesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it ;  it  is  silly  sootli. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age."  * 

Before  we  notice,  however,  the  ballads  which  Shakspeare  has 
quoted,  or  to  which  he  has  alluded,  it  will  be  satisfactory,  i^  to  the 
articles  specified  in  Captain  Cox's  "  Bunch  of  Ballets  and  Songs,*' 
we  add  a  few  more  of  similar  popularity,  and  from  a  source  equally 
rare  and  authentic.  In  the  British  Bibliographer^  Mr,  Haslewood 
has  given  us  a  description  of  the  fragment  of  a  tract  in  his  possession, 
entitled  The  World's  Folly,  printed,  as  he  concludes,  from  the 
t3rpe,  before  1600,  and  from  which,  "  as  every  allusion,"  he  justly 
observes,  **  to  our  early  ballads  is  interesting,"  he  has  obliged  his 


Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol  v,  pp.  305. 307, 308,    Act  lu  sc.  4* 
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readers  with  some  very  curious  quotations,      **  Tne  author,'*    he 

remarks,  **  appears  to  describe  the  purgatory  of  Folly.     He  wanders 

from  room  to  room,  and  to  each  new  character  assigns  a  ballad^  that 

may  be  presumed  was  distinguished  for  popularity-     A  man,  whose 

credit  had  decayed  by  trusting  servants,  and  had  commenced  botcher, 

^  had  standing  by  him,  for  meate  and  drinke,  a  pot  of  strong  ale, 

which  was  often  at  his  nose,  that  it  kept  his  face  in  so  good  a  colour, 

and  his  braine  in  so  kinde  a  heate,  as  forgetting  part  of  his  forepassed 

pride,  in  the  good  humour  of  grieving  patience,  made  him  with  a 

hemming  sigh,  ilfavourdly  singe  the  ballad  of  Whilom  I  was :  to  the 

tune  of  Tom  Tinker.^     An  old  man,  shaking  with  palsy,  who,  *  having 

beene  a  man  of  some  possessions,  and  with  too  fat  feeding  of  horses, 

too  high  keeping  of  hawkes,  and  too  much  delighting  in  banquetinges, 

through  lacke  of  husbandrie,    was  forced  to  leave  himself  without 

lande ;    .     .     .     after  many  a  deepe  sighe,  with  a  hollow  voice,  in  a 

sol emne  tune,  with  a  heavie  hearte  fell  to  sing  the  song  of  Oken  leaves 

began  wither:  to  the  tune  o£ Heavilie^  heavilieJ*    A  dapper  fellow  that  in 

his  youth  had  spent  more  than  he  got  on  his  person,  *  fell  to  singe  the 

ballad  of  the  blinde  beggar:  to  the  tune  of  Heigh  ho.*     The  general 

lover,  having  no  further  credit  with  beauty,  ^  howled  out  the  dittie  of 

When  I  was  /aire  and  young :  to  Uie  tune  of  Fortune.     The  next  is 

whimsically  described  as  *  one  that  was  once  a  virgin,  had  beene  a 

little  while  a  mayde,  knew  the  name  of  a  wife,  fell  to  be  a  widdow,* 

and  finally  a  procuress ;  ^  she  would  sing  the  Lamentation  of  a  miner: 

to  the  tune  of  Welladaye?     A  decayed  prostitute,  who  had  become 

laundress  to  the  house,  *  stood  singing  the  ballet  of  All  a  greene 

willowe:  to  the  famous  tune  of  Ding  Dong.^      A  man  with  good 

personage,  with  a  iroward  wife,   *  hummed  out  the  balled   of  the 

breeches :  to  the  tune  of  Never^  never.*     His  termagant  spouse  drewe 

from  her  pocket  *  a  ballad  of  the  tinkers  wife  that  beate  her  hmbande* 

To  the  last  character  in  the  fragment  is  also  given  Raleigh's  ballad. 

He  was  *  one  that  had  beene  in  love,  sat  looking  on  his  niistresse 

picture,   making  such  a  legge  to  it,  writing  such  verses  in  honour  to 

it,  and  committing  such  idolatrie  with  it,  that  poore  man,  I  pittied 
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little  fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  the  entire  copies  of  which  could 
not  be  recovered  Many  of  these  being  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
pathetic  simplicity,  the  editor  was  tempted  to  select  some  of  them, 
and  with  a  few  supplemental  stanzas  to  connect  them  together,  and 
form  them  into  a  little  Tale-"  *  That  much  taste  and  poetic  spirit, 
together  with  a  very  successful  effort  in  combination,  have  been 
exJiibited  in  this  little  piece,  the  public  approbation  has  unequivocally 
decided. 

To  the  character  of  Autolycus,  in  the  Wi7iter$  Tule^  a  very  humo- 
rous exemplar  of  the  fallen  state  of  the  minstrel  tribe,  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  ilhistration  of  the  prevalency  of  ball  ad- writing  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  Most  of  the  songs 
attributed  to  this  adroit  rogue,  are,  there  is  reason  to  think,  the  com- 
position of  Shakspeare,  with  the  exception  of  the  catch  beginning 
Jog  ouyjog  on^  the  foot-path  wajf  f  ;  but,  in  his  capacity  of  ballad- ven- 
der, he  throws  considerable  light  on  the  subjects  to  which  these 
motley  strains  were  devoted.  He  is  represented  as  having  ballads  of 
all  descriptions,  and  **  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids '  —  "  and 
where  some  stretch-niouth'd  rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief, 
and  break  a  foul  gap  into  tlie  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer. 
Whoop,  do  nie  no  hann,  good  man ;  puts  him  off,  slights  him,  with 
Whoopj  do  me  no  harm,  good  man,'*  %  Accordingly  at  the  Fair  he  is 
applied  to  for  these  precious  wares  :  — 


r 


♦  Percy's  Reliqiies,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

f  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix.  p.  328.     Act  iv,  s€,  2. 

X  Ibid.  p.  345,  Act  iv.  sc-  3. — We  shall  add,  ui  this  note,  in  order  to  complete  the 
catalogue,  all  the  fragments  of  ancient  minstrelsy  that  have  escaped  our  enumeration  in 
the  text. 

In  Troilus  and  Cresisida,  Pandarns,  lamenting  the  approaching  departure  of  Cresilda, 
expresses  his  sorrow  by  quoting  an  old  song  beginning  — 

"  O  heart,  o  hearty  o  heavy  heart. 

Why  sigh*st  thou  without  breaking." 

Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol  xv.  p,  393. 

Hamlet,  bantering  Polonlus,  quotes  part  of  the  first  stanza  of  a  ballad  entitled,  Jephtka^ 
Judge  of  Israeh     Thii  has  been  publi^ed  by  Dr*  Percy,  retrieved,  as  he  relates,  from 
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justly  merited,  for,  though  blended  with  the  manners  of  a  Gothic  age, 
it  is  certainly  both  pathetic  and  interesting- 
Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  speaking  of  FalstafF*s 
proposals,  says,  that  his  disposition  and  his  words  '*  do  no  more 
adhere  and  keep  place  together  than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune 
of  Green  Sleeves"  *  This  seems  to  have  been  a  very  popular  song 
about  1580,  for  it  is  licensed  several  times  during  this  year,  and 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  under  the  titles  of 
"  A  newe  northeme  dittye  of  the  Lady  Green  Sleeves^^  and  "  A  new 
Northern  Song  of  Green  Sleeves^  beginning 

"  The  bonniest  lass  in  all  the  land/' 

It  is  mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  The  Loyal  Subject , 
but  is  supposed  to  be  now  no  longer  extant. 

'  In  the  same  play,  Falstaff  alludes  to  another  old  song,  which  was 
entitled  Fortime  my  foe  f?  enumerating  all  the  misfortunes  incident  to 
mankind  through  the  instability  of  fortune*  Of  this  ballad,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Brewer  in  his  Lingua  Xf  twice  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  §,  and  by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  |[,  the  tune 
is  said  to  be  the  identical  air  now  known  by  the  song  of  "  Death  and 
the  Lady  ;*'  and  the  first  stanza,  observes  Mr.  Malone,  was  as  follows ; — 

"  Fotiune,  myfoty  why  dost  thou  frown  on  me  ? 
And  will  my  fortune  never  better  be  ? 
Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  breed  my  pain. 
And  wilt  thou  not  restore  my  joys  again  ?"  % 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  this  **^  play, 
quotes,  though  from  his  trepidation  very  inaccurately,  four  lines  from 


♦  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol,  v.  p.  64,  and  note  by  Steeveni* 

f  Ibid.  p.  130.    Act  ill*  sc.  3, 

X  Ancient  British  Dramn,  voLii.  p.  219,  col.  1.     Act  iii.  sc,  7* 

\  Custom  of  the  Country,  act  i.  &c.  1,     The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  act  ▼- 

ft  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  edit  1632-  p.  576. 

H  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voir,  p,  13L  note  8.  •*  Ibid.  p.  110. 
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two  of  the  raoftf  popular  little  madrigals  at  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  enlitJecJ    The  Fai$ionate  Shepherd  to  Hii  Laoe^   and    The 
Nt/mph*i  Reply  to  the  Shepfierd;    the  first  written  by  ChristojAer 
Mario w,  and  the  second  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigiu     These  had  bem 
attributed^  however,  to  Stiakspearet  in  consecjuence  of  their  being 
inchi(l<*d  in  a  copy  of  hi»  smaller  |K>em8  printed  by  William  Jaggard 
in  1599.     This  edition  lH?ing  published  during  the  life-time  of  the 
poeti  gave  currency  to  the  ascription  ;  but  in  the  year  following  Mar- 
low*«  poem  appeared  in  Englamr$  Helicon^  with  his  name  annexed, 
and  RaU^i*^h*8  with  Jiih  usual  signature  of /Jfiffio/o*;  and  Isaac  Walton, 
in   tlic   firHf    cKiilion   of  bin   Campieat  Angler^  printed  in   1653,  has 
attributed  these  ])icce!i  to  the  same  authors,  describing  them  as  **  that 
smooth  »ongt  which  was  made  by   Kit  Marlow,  now  at  least  fifty 
years  ago  j  and  —  an  Answer  to  it,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  liis  younger  days  —  old  fashioned  poetry,*'  he  adds,  **  but 
choicely  good  ;   I  think  much  better  then  the  strong  lines  that  are 
now  in  fashion  in  this  critical  age."*f     Had  Marlow  written  nothing 
l>ut  this  beautiful  song,  he  would  yet  have  descended  to  posterity  as 
an  excellent  poet;  the  imitations  of  it  have  been  numerous. 

The  Tweljih  Alight  preseiUs  us  with  a  variety  of  fragments  of 
ballads,  songs,  and  catches ;  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  calls  for  the 
catch  of  Thou  Kntwe^  of  which  the  words  and  musical  notes  are  given 
by  Sir  J-  Hawkins  | ;  Sir  Toby  compares  Olivia  to  Feg-a  Ratmay^ 
a  licentious  song  mentioned  by  Nash  among  several  other  ballads, 
sucli  as  Rogero^  B<mlino^  Tiirkelony^  All  the  Flowers  of  the  Broonij 
Pepper  is  black\  Green  Sleeves^  P^ggi^  Ranme;  and  immediately 
afterwards  this  jovial  knight  quotes  several  detached  lines  from  as 
many  separate  ballads,  for  instance,  Three  merry  men  be  we ;  There 
dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon^  lady^  l<^dy ;  O  the  twelfth  day  of  December ; 


^  £nglanil*s  Hdkaiit  Sd  edit,  reprint  of  1612.  p*^  14,  215. 
t  Complcut  Angler,  Bagster*s  edit  ISOS,  pp.  147>  14S* 
%  Reed's  Sbakspeai^,  vd*  v«  p.  293.    Act  ii.  sc*  a. 
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Farewell f  dear  hearty  Mtnce  I  must  needs  be  gone.  *  Of  these  the  first 
was  a  burden  common  to  many  ancient  songs,  and  is  called  in  The 
Old  Wives  Tale,  by  George  Peele,  1595,  an  Old  Proverb^  and  is  thns 


given : — 


"  Three  merrie  men,  and  three  merrie  men. 
And  three  merrie  men  be  wee ; 
I  in  the  wood,  and  thou  on  tlie  ground. 
And  Jack  slcepes  in  the  tree :"  f 

an  association  which  acquired  such  notoriety  as  to  become  the  fre- 
quent sign  of  an  ale-house,  under  the  appellation  of  The  Three 
Merry  Boys.  The  second  is  the  first  line  and  the  burden  of  a  ballad 
which  was  licensed  by  T.  0>lwell,  in  1562,  under  the  title  of  The 
goodly  and  constant  Wyfe  Sumnna.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Pepysian 
collection,  and  the  first  stanza  of  it  has  been  quoted  by  Dr.  Percy  in 
his  ReUques  J  ;  the  burden  lady^  lady^  is  again  alluded  to  by  Mercutio 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet^  act  ii*  sc*  4,  The  third  has  not  been  traced  to 
its  source,  but  the  fourtli,  and  the  subsequent  lines,  are  taken,  with 
a  little  variation,  from  Corydons  Farewell  To  FhilliSf  published  in  a 
little  black  letter  miscellany,  called  "The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely 
Delights,**  and  reprinted  entire  by  Dr.  Percy.  § 

In  act  iv,  sc*  2*  the  clown  is  introduced  singing  part  of  the  first 
two  stanzas  of  a  song  which  has  been  discovered  among  the  ancient 
MSS.  of  Dr.  Harrington  of  Bath,  and  there  ascribed,  though  perhaps 
not  correctly,  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat.  It  is  evident  that  Shakspeare 
trusted  to  his  memory  in  the  quotation  of  these  popular  pieces,  for 
most  of  them  deviate,  in  some  degree,  from  the  originals  j  in  the 
present  instance,  the  first  two  lines,  as  given  by  the  clown, 


"  Hey  Robin,  jolly  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does," 


•  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  v,  pp,  294— 2J)7, 299, 
t  Ibid*  V.  p*  296,  note  by  Steeyens. 
}  VoL  i.  p.  i:20,  $  Reliques,  vol.  I  p*220. 
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little  fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  the  entire  copies  of  which  could 
not  be  recovere^L  Many  of  these  being  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
pathetic  simplicity,  the  editor  was  tempted  to  select  some  of  them, 
and  with  a  few  supplemental  stanzas  to  connect  them  together,  and 
form  them  into  a  little  Tale."  *  That  much  taste  and  poetic  spirit, 
together  with  a  vwy  successful  effort  in  combination,  have  been 
exhibited  in  this  little  piece,  the  public  approbation  ha^  unequivocally 
decided. 

To  the  character  of  Autolycus,  in  the  Winter's  Tahy  a  very  humo- 
rous exemplar  of  the  fallen  vstate  of  the  minstrel  tribe,  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  illustration  of  the  prevalency  of  ballad-writing  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  Most  of  the  songs 
attributed  to  this  adroit  rogue,  are,  there  is  reason  to  think,  the  com- 
position of  Shakspeare,  with  the  exception  of  the  catch  beginning 
Jog  on^Jog  oUf  the  foot-path  way  f  ;  but,  in  his  capacity  of  ballad-ven- 
der, he  throws  considerable  light  on  the  subjects  to  which  these 
motley  strains  were  devoted.  He  is  represented  as  having  ballads  of 
all  descriptions,  and  **  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids"  —  **  and 
where  some  stretcli-mouth'd  rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief, 
and  break  a  foul  gap  into  the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer, 
Whoop^  do  nie  no  harm^  good  man ;  puts  him  off,  slights  him,  with 
IVhoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man."  :j:  Accordingly  at  the  Fair  he  i« 
applied  to  for  these  precious  wares  :  — 


♦  Percy's  Reliques,  voL  i.  p,  259. 

f  Reed's  Stmkspeare,  vol.  ix.  p.  328.     Act  iv.  a€.  2. 

J  Ibid.  p.  34<><  Act  iv.  sc  3. — We  shall  add,  in  this  note,  in  order  to  complete  the 
catalogue,  all  the  fragments  of  ancient  minstrelsy  that  have  escaped  our  enumeration  in 
the  text. 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Pandarus,  lamenting  the  approaching  departure  of  Cressida^ 
expresses  his  sorrow  by  quoting  an  old  song  beginning — - 

"  O  heart,  o  heart,  o  heavy  heart. 

Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking." 

Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  xv.  p.  3M. 

Hamlet,  bantering  Polonius,  quotes  part  of  the  first  arniza  of  a  ballad  entitled,  Jephtha^ 
Judge  of  Isrmk    This  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Percy,  retrieved,  m  he  relates  from 
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«  Clo*     What  hast  h^re?  ballads? 

Mop.     Pray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in  print,  a'-life :  for  then  we  are  sure  they 
are  true- 

Aut,     Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune.  How  a  ustirer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of 


utter  oblivion  by  a  lady>  who  wrote  it  down  from  memory  as  she  had  formerly  heard  it 
sung  by  her  father.  —  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voLxviu*.  p.  142.;  and  Percy's  Reliques,  vol,  i, 
p.  189. 

It  is  probable  that  Hamlet,  wlio  appears  to  have  been  well  versed  in  ballad-lore,  has 
again  introduced  two  morseLs  froni  this  source.  In  his  dialogue  with  Horatio  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  at  the  play:  they  strongly  mark  his  triumph  in  the  success  of  his  plan  for 
unmasking  the  crimes  of  his  uncle:  — 

<«  Why  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep,"  &c. 


"  For  tliou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear,"  &c. 

Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.xviiL  pp.212,  214. 

lago  in  the  drunken  scene  with  Cassio,  in  the  view  of  adding  to  his  exhilaration,  sings 
a  portion  of  two  songs  |  the  first  apparently  a  chorus, — 

**  And  let  me  the  canakin,  clink,  clink,"  &c 
the  second, 

*«  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer,** 

from  a  humorous  ballad  of  Scotch  origin,  preservetl  by  Percy  in  his  Reliques,  voLi# 
p,  204.  — ^Vide  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol  xix,  pp.  334*  336. 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Mercutio,  in  the  following  passage,  alludes  to  two  ballads  of  con* 
siderable  notoriety :  — 

"  Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim, 
When  king  Cophettm  lov'd  the  beggar  maid" 

the  first  line  referring  to  the  celebrated  ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  dj/m  of  the  doughy  and  fVil^ 
iiam  of  Cl^nuksli/t  and  the  second  to  King  Cophciua  and  ike  Beggar-Maid ;  popular  pieces 
which  are  again  the  objects  of  allusion  in  Much  Ado  ahout  Noi/ting^  net  i.;  and  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act  v,  sc.  3, —  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol,  xx.  p.  77*;  and  Percy's 
Reliques,  vol.  i.  pp,  154,  198. 

The  same  play  will  afford  us  three  or  four  additional  references ;  Mercutio,  ridiculing 
the  old  Nurse,  gives  us  a  ludicrous  fragment  commencing  '*  An  old  hare  hoar^**  voL  xx. 
p,  116,;  and  Peter,  after  calling  for  two  songs  called  Hearts  ease^  and  Mt^  heart  is  full  of 
woe^  attempts  to  puzzle  the  musicians  by  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  epithet  silver  in 
the  first  stanza  of  A  Song  to  the  Lute  in  Mmicke^  written  by  Richard  Edwards,  in  the 
"  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises,'*  and  commencing, 

"  Where  griping  griefs  the  hart  would  wounde,'* 

Vide  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xx.  p.  220.  222, 
and  Percy's  Reliques,  vol,  i.  p.  IBG, 
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little  fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  the  entire  copies  of  which  could 
not  be  recovered*  Many  of  these  being  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
pathetic  simplicity,  the  editor  was  tempted  to  select  some  of  them, 
and  with  a  few  supplemental  stanzas  to  conntjct  them  together,  and 
form  them  into  a  little  Tale."  *  That  much  taste  and  poetic  spirit, 
together  with  a  very  successful  eifort  in  combination,  have  been 
exhibited  in  this  little  piece,  the  public  approbation  has  unequivocally 
decided* 

To  the  character  of  Autolycus,  in  the  Wifiters  Tale^  a  very  humo- 
rous exemplar  of  the  fallen  state  of  the  minstrel  tribe,  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  illustration  of  the  prevalency  of  ballad-writing  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  tlie  First,  Alost  of  the  songs 
attributed  to  this  adroit  rogue,  are,  there  is  reason  to  think,  the  com- 
position of  Shakspeare,  with  the  exception  of  the  catch  beginning 
Jog  ofifjog  on,  the  foot-path  way  f  ;  but,  in  his  capacity  of  ballad-ven- 
der, he  throws  considerable  light  on  the  subjects  to  which  these 
motley  strains  were  devoted.  He  is  represented  as  having  ballads  of 
all  descriptions,  and  '*  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids'*  — "  and 
where  some  stretch-mouth*d  rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief, 
and  break  a  foul  gap  into  the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer, 
Wkoo]h  do  nie  no  hunn^  good  man ;  puts  him  off,  slights  him,  with 
Whoofh  do  mc  no  harm,  good  man."  %  Accordingly  at  the  Fair  he  is 
applieil  to  for  these  precious  wares  :  — 


*  Percy's  Reliques,  voL  i.  p*  25^>, 

f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  voL  ix,  p.  328.     Act  iv.  s€.  2. 

J  Ibid,  p.  346.  Act  iv.  sc  3. — We  shall  add,  m  this  note,  in  order  to  complete  the 
catalogue,  all  the  fragments  of  ancient  rainstreky  that  have  escaped  our  enumeration  iu 
the  text. 

In  Troilus  and  Cressidaj  Paudarus,  lamenting  the  approaching  departure  of  Cresiida, 
expresses  his  sorrow  by  quoting  an  old  song  beginning  — 

"  O  heart,  o  heart,  o  heavy  heart. 

Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking." 

Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xv*  p,  393. 

Hamlet,  bantering  Polonius,  quotes  part  of  the  first  stanza  of  a  ballad  entitled,  Jephiha, 
Judge  of  Israek     Thii  has  been  published  by  Dr,  Percy,  retrieved,  as  he  relates,  from 
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«'  Clo.     What  hast  here?  ballads? 

Mop.     Pray  now,  byy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in  print,  a'-life ;  for  then  we  are  sure  they 
are  true. 

Aut,     Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune.  How  a  usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of 


utter  oblivion  by  a  lady,  who  wrote  it  down  from  memory  as  she  had  formerly  heard  it 
sung  by  ber  father.  —  Eeed*s  Shakspeare,  vohxviii.  p,  142.;  and  Percy's  Reliques,  vol  u 
p.  189. 

It  is  probable  that  Hamlet,  who  apjKjars  to  have  been  well  verged  in  ballad-loiej  has 
again  introduced  two  morsels  from  this  source,  in  his  dialogue  with  Horatio  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  at  the  play:  they  strongly  mark  his  triumph  in  the  success  of  his  plan  for 
unmasking  the  crimes  of  his  uncle:  — 

"  Why  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep,"  &c. 


**  For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear,"  &c. 

Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xviii.  pp,  212.  214, 

lago  in  the  drunken  scene  with  Cassio,  in  the  view  of  adding  to  his  exhilaration,  sings 
a  portion  of  two  songs;  the  first  apparently  a  chorus, — 

**  And  let  me  the  canakin,  clink,  chnk,"  &c. 
the  second, 

"  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer,** 

from  a  humorous  ballad  of  Scotch  origin,  presci*ved  by  Percy  in  his  Reliques,  voLi* 

p.  204.  — Vide  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  xix.  pp.  334.  3S(>, 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Mercutio,  in  the  following  passage,  alludes  to  two  ballads  of  con- 
siderable notoriety:  — 

**  Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim, 

When  king  Copkettm  lov'd  the  beggar  maid/^ 

the  first  line  referring  to  the  celebrated  ballad  of  Adam  Belly  Clj^m  of  the  Clought  ajid  Wil^ 
Ham  of  Clondesl]t^j  and  the  second  to  King  Caphetua  and  the  Be^gar-^Maid ;  popular  pieces 
which  are  again  the  objects  of  aliusion  in  Mtic/i  Ado  about  Nothings  act  !•;  and  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Henry  IV,  act  v.  sc.  3, —  Rced*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  xx,  p.  77*;  and  Percy's 
Reliques,  vol,  i*  pp.  154.  198, 

The  same  play  will  afford  us  three  or  four  additional  references ;  Mercutio,  ridiculing 
the  old  Nurse,  gives  us  a  ludicrous  fragment  commencing  "  An  old  hare  ftoar^^*  vol.  xx. 
p.  1 16. ;  and  Peter,  after  callitig  for  two  songs  called  Hearts  eascy  and  My  heart  is /nil  of 
awe,  attempts  to  puzzle  the  musicians  by  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  epithet  silver  In 
the  first  stanza  of  A  Song  to  the  Lnie  in  Mmicke^  written  by  Richard  Edwards,  in  the 
*'  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises,"  and  commencing, 

"  Where  griping  griefs  the  hart  would  wounde." 

Vide  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol  xx,  p.  220. 222* 
and  Percy's  ReUijue%  voKi,  p,  196. 
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twenty  money-bags  at  a  burden  ;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adder's  heads,  and  toadt  car- 
bonadoed. 

Mop.     Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Aut,     Very  true ;  and  but  a  mondi  old* 

Dor*     Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer  1 

AuL  Here's  the  midwife's  name  \o\  one  mistress  Taleporter ;  and  five  or  six  honest 
wives  that  were  present :  Why  should  I  carry  Ues  abroad  ? 

Mop*     'Pray  you  now,  buy  it* 

Clo*  Come  on,  lay  it  by :  And  let's  first  see  more  ballads ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things 
anon, 

Aui.  Here's  another  ballad,  Of  a  fish,  that  appeared  upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday 
the  fourscore  of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sung  this  ballad  against 
the  hard  hearts  of  maids :  it  was  thought  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned  into  a  cold 
fish,  for  she  would  hot  exchange  flesh  with  one  that  loved  her :  The  ballad  is  very  pitifiil, 
and  as  true. 

Dor,     Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Aui,     Five  justices'  hands  at  it ;  and  witnesses,  more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clc*     Lay  it  by  too  :  Another. 

Aut*     This  is  a  merry  ballad ;  but  a  very  pretty  one. 

Mop,     Let's  have  some  merry  ones* 

Aid,  Whyt  this  is  a  passing  merry  one  ;  and  goes  to  the  tune  of,  Two  maids  wooing  a 
man :  there's  scarce  a  maid  westward,  but  she  sings  it ;  'tis  in  request,  I  can  tell  you."  • 

The  request,  in  fact,  for  tliese  popular  pieces  of  poetry  was  then 
infinitely  greater  tlian  has  since  obtained  in  more  modern  times  ;  not 
a  murder,  or  an  execution,  not  a  battle  or  a  tempest,  not  a  wonderful 
event  or  a  laughable  adventure,  could  occur,  but  what  was  imme- 
diately thrown  into  the  form  of  a  ballad,  and  the  muse  supplied  what 
humble  prose  now  details  to  us  among  the  miscellaneous  articles  of  a 
news-paper  j  a  statement  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  observation 
of  another  character  in  this  very  play,  who  tells  us  that  **  such  a  deal 
of  wonder  is  broken  out  within  tliis  liour^  that  ballad-makers  cannot 
oe  able  to  express  it"  f 

In  the  Second  Part  of  King  Hairy  the  Fourth  Falstaff  enters  a  room, 
in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  singing  the  first  two  lines  of  a  ballad 
which  Dr.  Percy  has  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Sir  Lancelot  Du 


^  Reed's  Shakspcare,  loLix,  pp.  353—355,    Act  iv.  sc3 
+  Ibid,  p»  403.    Act  v.  so.  2. 
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Lake.  *  This,  which  is  merely  a  metrical  version  of  three  chapters 
from  the  first  part  of  Morte  Arihur^  is  quoted  imperfectly  by  the 
knight,  owing  to  the  interruptions  attending  his  situation  ;  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  ballad  are, 

«  When  Arthur  first  in  court  began, 
And  was  approved  king/' 

which  Falstaff  mutilates  and  alters,  by  omitting  the  last  word  of  the 
first  line,  and  converting  approved   into  worthy -f ;  the  version  and 
quotation,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  strong  proofs  of  the  popularity  of 
the  romance- 
To  the  admirably  drawn  character  of  Silence  m  this  play,  we  are 
indebted  for  several  valuable  fragments   of  papular   poesy.      This 
curious  personage,  who,  when  sober,  has  not  a  word  to  say,  is  no 
sooner  exhilarated  by  the   circling  glass,  than   he  chaunts  forth  an 
abundance  of  unconnected  stanzas  from  the  minstrelsy  of  his  times. 
Having  nothing  original  in  his  ideas,  no  iund  of  his  own  on  which  to 
draw,  he  marks  his  festivity  by  the  vociferous  repetition  of  scraps  of 
catches,  songs,  and  glees.     We  may,  therefore,  conceive  tlie  poet  to 
have  appropriated  to  this  simple  justice  in  his  cups,  the  most  gene- 
rally known  and,  of  course,  the  favourite,  convivial  songs  of  the  age. 
They  are  of  such  a  character,  indeed,  as  to  warrant  the  belief,  that 
there  was  not  a  hall  in  Shakspeare's  days  but  what  had  echoed  to 
these  jovial  strains ;  a  conchision  which  almost  imperatively  calls  for 
the  admission   of  a  few,  as   specimens  of  the  vocal   hilarity  of  our 
ancestors,  when  warmed,  according  to  Shallow's  confession,  by  **  too 
much  sack  at  supper.**  % 

**  SiL    Do  nothing  but  eat  and  make  good  cheer,  (Singing.) 

And  pratse  heaven  for  the  merry  year ; 


•  Relique%  vol  L  p.  214.  f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xJi*  p.  78, 

t  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xii.  p.  232,     Act  v.  sc  X 

VOL-  J.  4  F 
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When  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear,  ♦ 
Antl  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there. 
So  merrily, 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 
There's  a  merry  heart !  —  Good  master  Silenccj  I'll  give  you  a  health  for  that 

SiU     Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife's  as  all;  f 

For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall; 
*Tiji  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all. 
And  welcome  merry  sh rove-tide. 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c. 
I  did  not  think,  master  Silence  had  been  a  man  of  thi&  mettle* 
SiL     A  cup  of  wine,  that's  brisk  and  fine, 
And  drink  unto  the  Icmaii  mine; 
Anil  a  inerr\'  heart  lives  long-a. 
Well  said,  master  ^^ilenee. 

And  we  shall  be  merry ;  —  now  comes  in  the  sweet  of  the  night 
Healtli  and  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 

SiL     WW  the  cup  aiid  let  it  come; 

ril  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom/'  % 


After  drinking  another  bumper,  and  singing  another  song,  allusive 
to  tlie  rights  of*  pleclghig,  Do  me  rights  And  dub  me  knight  §  ;  and 
quoting  the  old  ballad  of  RoMn  Hood,  and  Uie  Pindar  of  Wakejidd  J, 
master  Silence  is  carried  to  bed,  fully  saturated  with  sack  and  good 
cheen 

A  character  equally  versed  in  minstrel  lore^  and  equally  prodigal  of 
hid  stock,  though  wanting  the  excuse  of  inebriation,  has  been  drawn 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  person  of  Old  Merrythought  in  their 
Knight  of  the  Burning  PeMe% ;  but,  in  point  of  nature  and  humour^ 
it  is  a  picture  which  falls  infinitely  short  of  Shakspeare^s  sketdi. 

Many  of  the  old  songs,  or  rather  the  fr^menis  of  them,  which  are 
scattered  through  the  dramas  of  our  poet,  either  proceed  from  the 


^  Dear  is  here  to  be  remembered  in  its  dDohte  senses  —  Farmer, 

*|  il^  wijir's  as  all^  that  is,  fts  all  wiHoeo  orew  —  Steerena, 

t  Reed's  Shakspeare,  toL  xiL  pp»  2S2 — 236;    Act  v.  sc*  3^ 

$  ibid.  pwi37.  I  Ibid.  p^24I. 

f  Thm  pby  was  first  printed  tn  tlie  year  ISIS* 
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professed  clown  or  fool  of  the  play,  or  are  given  as  the  wild  and  de- 
sultory recollections  of  derangement,  real  or  feigned ;  the  ebullitions 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  unconnected  sallies  of  a  disordered  mind. 

Shakspeare's  fools  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  exact  copies  of  the 
living  manners  and  costume  of  these  singular  personages,  who,  in  his 
era,  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  household  establishment  of  the 
great  To  the  due  execution  of  their  functions,  a  lively  fancy,  and  a 
copious  fund  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  together  with  an  unlimited  licence  of 
uttering  what  imagination  and  the  occasion  prompted,  were  essential ; 
but  it  was  likewise  required,  that  bitterness  of  allusion,  and  asperity 
of  remark,  should  be  softened  by  the  constant  assumption  of  a  playfiil 
and  unintentional  manner.  For  this  purpose,  the  indirect  method 
of  quotation,  and  generally  from  ludicrous  songs  and  ballads,  is  resorted 
to,  with  the  evident  intention  of  covering  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  too  naked  and  too  severely  felt  Thus,  in  an  old  play,  entitled 
A  very  mery  and  pythie  Comedy^  called^  The  longer^  thou  livest  the  more 
Foole  tJiQu  arti  printed  about  1580*  the  appearance  of  a  character  of 
this  description  is  prefaced  by  the  following  stage-note :  —  "  Entreth 
MoroSf  counterfaiting  a  vaine  gesture  and  a  foolish  countenance,  syng^ 
ing  thefoote  of  many  songs^  m  fools  wa^e  ze70»/.*'* 

The  simple  yet  sarcastic  drollery  of  the  fool,  and  the  wild  ravings 
of  the  madman,  have  been  alike  employed  by  Shakspeare,  to  deepen 
the  gloom  of  distress.  In  the  tragedy  oiLear  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  the  horrors  of  the  scene  are  more  heightened  by  the  seeming 
thoughtless  levity  of  the  former,  or  by  the  delirious  imagery  of  the 
latter.  The  greater  part  of  the  bitterly  sportive  metres,  attributed  to 
the  fool,  in  this  dramay  appears  evidently  to  have  been  written  for  the 
character  j  and  as  the  reliques  drawn  from  more  ancient  minstrelsy, 
seem  rather  the  foot  or  burden  of  each  song,  than  the  commence- 
ment, and  are  at  the  same  time  of  little  poetical  value,  we  shall  forbear 
enumerating  them.     The  fragments,  however,  allotted  to  Etlgar  are 


•  Reed'i  Shakspeare,  vol  xvii.  p,  S6^|  note. 
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ho&i  characteristic,  and  apparently  initial ;  the  line  which  Mr.  Steeveas 
asserts  to  have  seen  in  an  old  ballad, 

*<  Throt^  the  shaip  bawthown  blows  the  cold  wind,'*  * 

is  SO  impressive  as  absolutely  to  chill  the  blood ;   and  the  legeodsrjr 
pieces  beginning 


and 


**  Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold,"  f 


**  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came^i'*  t 


are  reliques  which  well  accord  with  the  dreadfiil  peculiarity  of  his 
situation.  The  two  subsequent  quotations  are  from  pastoral  songs,  of 
which  the  first, 

^  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me^"  § 

as  Mr,  Malone  observes,  has  a  marked  propriety,  alluding  to  an  asso* 
ciation  then  common ;  for  in  a  description  of  beggars,  published  in 
1607,  one  class  of  these  vagabonds  is  represented  as  coimterfeiting 
madness ; 


**  they  were  so  iVantlque 


They  knew  not  what  they  did,  but  every  day 

Make  sport  with  stick  and  flowers  like  an  antique ;  — 
One  calls  ker self  poor  Besse^  the  other  Tcm.^  H 

The  second  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Edgar  by 
some  connection,  however  distant  and  obscure,  with  the  business  of 
the  scena  Lear  fancies  he  is  trying  his  daughters  j  and  the  lines  of 
Edgar,  who  is  appointed  one  of  the  conmiission,  allude  to  a  trespass 


•  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  xtU*  p.  463,  and  490,  note.    This  finely  d^criptive  liue^  Dr, 
Percy  has  interwoven  in  his  ballad  of  The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray, 
t  Reed's  Shakspeare  vol.  xvii*  p,  472.     Act  iii  sc,  4. 

X  Ibid.  p.  478.     Act  iii.  sc,  4.  J  Ibid.  p.  484.     Act  iii.  sc,  6* 

H  Ibid.  p.  4B5>  note  by  Malone. 
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which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  foUj  of  a  shepherd  in  neglect- 
ing his  charge,  ~  the  Hnes  appear  to  be  the  opening  stanza  of  a  lyric 
pastoral  '*  A  shepherd,"  remarks  Dr,  Johnson,  *^  is  desired  to  pipe, 
and  the  request  is  enforced  by  a  promise,  that  though  his  sheep  be  in 
the  corn,  i-  e.  committing  a  trespass  by  his  negligence  —  yet  a  single 
tune  upon  his  pipe  shall  secure  them  from  the  pound. 

"  Slecjpest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd? 
Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm,"  * 

If  the  assumed  madness  of  Edgar  is  heightened  by  the  casual  repe- 
tition of  these  artless  strains,  how  is  the  real  distraction  of  the  heart- 
broken Ophelia  augmented  in  its  pathos  by  a  similar  appeal !  Tlie 
interesting  fragments  which  she  sings,  certainly  do  not  produce  their 
effect,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  imagined,  by  marking  an  "  utter  in- 
sensibility to  her  own  misfortunes  f  ;'*  for  they  manifestly  refer  both 
to  her  father's  death,  and  to  her  own  unfortunate  attachment,  their 
influence  over  the  heart  being  felt  as  the  consequence  of  this  indirect 
allusion. 

Of  the  first  three  fragments,  which  appear  to  be  parts  of  the  same 
ballad,  and,  as  the  king  observes,  are  a  **  conceit  upon  her  father,"  the 
two  prior  have  been  beautifully  incorporated  by  Dr»  Percy  in  his  JPHar 
of  Orders  Gray : 

**  How  sliould  I  your  true  love  know, 
From  another  one? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  stalF, 
And  his  sandal  shoon." 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady, 

He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf, 

At  his  heels  a  stone,"  X 


♦  Re€d*s  Shakspeare^  voL  xvii.  p.  486. 
X  Ibid,  p.  278—280,     Act  it.sc.  5. 


\  Ibid,  vol.  xviii.  p,  278.  note- 
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TIk  fint  biie  of  the  third, 

*<  White  hk  dixood  as  the  moanliiii ! 

has  been  puodied  by  QiatterUMi,  in  the  Mjnstidle's  Scmge  in  (Ellat 

«  Whjte  his  rode  as  the  tommer  saowe.* 
The  subsequent  songs,  beginning 

^  Good  morrow,  'tis  SmdI  Vrnkntiiie's  day, 
and 

<<  ByGis,  and  bj  Saint  Chari^,"  • 

were,  there  is  little  doubt,  suggested  to  the  fidr  sufferer's  mind,  by  an 
obscure  and  distant  association  with  the  issue  of  her  unfortunate  amour, 
a  ccmnection,  however,  which  is  soon  dissipated  by  reverting  to  the 
fiite  of  her  &ther,  the  scene  closing  with  two  firagments  exquisitely 
a^ftpt^  to  unfold  the  workings  of  her  mind  on  this  melaiicholy 
event 

^  Thej  bore  him  barefiur^d  od  the  bier — 
And  in  his  grare  rained  many  a  tear.*  f 

**  And  will  he  not  come  again? 
And  will  he  no!  come  agua  ? 
No^  no^  he  is  dead. 
Go  to  thy  death-bed. 
He  never  wtH  oome  again^  fte;**  t 


passages  of  which  Dr.  Percy  has  admirably  availed  himself  in  his  Friar 
of  Orders  Gray^  and  to  which  the  Mynstrdle'a  song  in  (Ella  is  indebted 
for  its  pathetic  burden  : 

^  Mie  loot  y$  deddtj 

Gtmne  tQ  his  deatht'ieide^ 

AUe  underre  the  wyllowe  tree.''  $ 


*  Reed'&  Shakspeare,  voL  xviii.  p.  281,  282.     Act  iv.  sc  5. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  xviiL  p.  292.     Act  iv.  sc  5.  t  Ibid.  p.  299.     Act  iv.  sc  5. 

$  Poemsi  suppooed  to  have  been  written  at  Bristd,  hf-ThmmBt  Rswley)  and  others. 
Cambridge  edition,  1794,  p.  70. 
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The  vacillation  of  poor  Ophelia  amid  har  heavy  affli<itions  is 
rendered  strikingly  apparent  by  the  insertion  of  two  ballad  lines* 
between  the  stanzas  last  quoted,  wliich  again  manifestly  allude  to  her 
lover  :^ — 

**  Oph*  You  must  sing,  Down  a-dtAVfiy  an  yau  call  him  adown-a^  O,  how  the  wheel 
becomes  it !     It  i«  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter. —'*  • 

**  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy."  f 

We  may  remark  that  the  expression,  "  0,  how  the  wheel  becomes 
if  /*'  is  meant  to  impl  y  the  popularity  of  the  song,  that 

"  Tlie  sphistef's  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it, 

a  custom  which,  as  exercised  in  the  winter,  is  beautifully  exemplified 
by  Mr-  Malone,  in  a  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  characters, 
1614: — "  She  makes  her  hands  hard  with  labour,  and  her  head  soft 
with  pittie  ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her  merry 
rcheeie,  slie  sings  a  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheele  of  fortune/*  J 

In  the  church-yard  scene  of  this  play,  one  of  the  grave-diggers,  after 
amusing  himself  and  his  companion  by  queries,  which,  as  Mr,  Steevens 
observes,  **  perhaps  composed  the  chief  festivity  of  our  ancestors  by 
an  evening  fire  || ;  sings  three  stanzas,  though  somewhat  corrupted 
either  by  design  or  accident,  of  **  A  dyttie  or  sonet  made  by  the  lord 
Vaus,  in  the  time  of  the  noble  quene  Marye,  representing  the  image 
of  death,"  §  This  poem  was  originally  published  in  TotteFs  edition 
of  Surrey  and  Wyat,  and  the  Poems  of  Uncertain  Authors  ;  the 
earliest  poetical  miscellany  in  our  language,  and  first  printed  in  1557 
under  the  title  of"  Songes  and  sonettes  by  the  right  honourable  Henry 
Howard,  late  earl  of  Surrey,  and  other/'  To  this  very  popular  col- 
lection, which  underwent  many  editions  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 


*  ^t ' 


:;;t 


•  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol  xviiL  p.  293* 

X  Ibid*  p.  294.  note* 

J  Warton*s  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  45* 


t  Ibid-  p,  293, 

It  Ibid*  p.  S2J,  note  4. 
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tury**  Slender  alludes,  in  theMern/  Wives  of  Windsor^  wherene  exclaims, 
<•  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets 
here  f ;''  from  whicli  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  the  fashionable 
manual  tor  lovers  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Lord  Vaux's  lines  have 
been  reprinted  by  Dn  Percy,  who  remarks  on  the  apparent  corruptions 
of  Shakspeare's  transcript,  that  they  were  **  perhaps  so  designed  by 
tlie  poet  himself,  the  better  to  suit  the  character  of  an  illiterate 
clown*'*  :j; 

No  fragment  of  our  minstrel  poetry  has  been  introduced  by  Shak- 
speare  with  greater  beauty  and  effect,  than  the  melancholy  ditty  which 
he  represents  Desdemona  as  singing,  under  a  presentiment  of  her 
apiiroaching  fate : 

**  Des,     My  mother  had  a  maid  calFd  —  Barbara ; 
She  was  in  love;  and  he,  she  lov'd,  proved  mad. 
And  did  forsake  her :  she  had  a  song  of  —  willow. 
An  old  thing  'twas*  but  it  expressed  her  fortune. 
And  she  died  singing  it:  That  song  to-night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind ;  I  liave  much  to  do, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side^ 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara**^  § 

Of  this  song  of  willow,  ushered  in  with  such  a  powerful  appeal  to 
the  heart.  Dr.  Percy  has  given  us  a  copy  in  his  Reliques  |j ;  it  is  in 
two  parU,  and  proves  that  the  poet  has  not  only  materially  alt^ed 
the  few  lines  which  he  quotes,  but  has  changed  also  tlie  sex  of  ito 
subject ;  for  in  the  original  in  the  Pepys  collection,  it  is  entitled  ^  A 
Lover*s  Complaint,  being  forsaken  of  his  Love.'' 

From  die  ample,  we  may  almost  say  complete,  euuroeratioD,  which 
we  have  now  given,  of  the  fragments  selected  by  Slmkspeare  from  the 
minstrel-poetr)-  of  his  country,  together  with  the  accompanying 
remarks,  may  be  formed,  not  pnly  9  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the 


•  Nsmdjr  in  156S,  15€7,  1569,  1574. 1585,  158?,  &c 

f  R6ed*s  Sbakipeflre,  toL  t.  p.  27. 

%  Itdk|ii^  of  Aocieot  Eoglssh  Poefnr,  vol.  i.  p.  186, 

i  BaeJi Skttbpeare^  toL xtx. p. 472.  Ai^ir.  scS.  |  YdLlp^sm. 
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most  populiu:  songs  of  this  period,  but  a  dear  idea  of  the  use  to  which 
Shakspeare  has  applied  them.  *  They  wiU  be  found,  in  fact,  with 
scarcely  any  exceptions,  either  elucidatory  of  the  business  of  the  scene, 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  passions,  or  powerfully  assistant  in 
developing  the  features  and  the  shades  of  character. 

It  will  appear  also,  from  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  romantic 
literature,  as  comprehending  all  the  branches  noticed  in  this  chapter, 
that  its  influence,  in  the  age  of  our  poet,  was  great  and  universally 
difiused ;  that  he  was  himself,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  individual, 
if  we  except  Spenser,  addicted  to  its  study  and  partial  to  its  fictions ; 
and  that,  if  we  take  into  consideration,  what  will  hereafter  be 
mentioned,  the  bases  of  his  various  plays,  he  may  be  affirmed  to  have 
availed  himself  of  its  stores  often  w|th  great  skill,  and  with  as  much 
frequency  as  the  nature  of  the  province  which  he  cultivated^  would 
admit 


*  To  form  a  complete  enumenttion  of  the  sobgs  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  it  would  be 
necessary  not  only,  to  consult  alt  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  age^  but  to  acquire  a  perfect 
s^es  of  the  very  numerous  C6llecH<ms  rfMadrigab  which  were  published  during  the  same 
period. 


VOL.  I.  4  6 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

CUBSORr  VIEH'    OF   FOITRV,   WITH   THE    ZXCEFTIOS  OF    THE    DRAI^IA,     DURING     THE   AGE 

.      OF   HHXKSPEikRE. 


The  space  which  elapsed  between  the  birth  and  the  death  of  Shak- 
speare»  from  April  1564  to  April  1616,  a  period  of  fifty-two  years, 
may  be  pronounced,  perhaps,  the  most  fertile  in  our  annals,  with 
regard  to  the  production  of  poetical  literature.  Not  only  were  the 
great  outlines  of  every  branch  of  poetry  chalked  out  with  skill  and 
piecision,  but  many  of  its  highest  departments  were  filled  up  and 
fi^iished  in  ji  manner  so  masterly  as  to  have  bid  defiance  to  all  subse- 
quent competition.  Consequently  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  various 
channels  through  which  the  genius  of  poetry  has  been  accustomed 
to  diffuse  itself,  it  will  be  found,  that,  during  this  half  centinry,  every 
province  had  its  cultivators  ;  that  poems  epic  and  dramatic,  historic 
and  didactic,  lyric  and  romantic,  that  satires,  pastorals,  and  sonnets, 
songs,  madrigals,  and  epigrams,  together  with  a  multitude  of  trans- 
lations, brightened  and  embellished  its  progress- 
On  a  subject,  however,  so  productive,  and  which  would  fill 
volumes,  it  is  necessary,  that,  in  coiisonancy  with  the  limits  and  due 
keeping  of  our  plan,  the  utmost  solicitude  for  condensation  be  ob- 
served* In  this  chapter,  accordingly,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
meant  to  be  introductory  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the  miscel- 
laneous poems  of  Shakspeare,  the  dramatic  writers  are  omitted  j 
a  future  section  of  the  work  being  appropriated  to  a  detail  of  their 
more  peculiar  labours  for  the  stage* 

After  a  few  general  observations,  therefore,  on  the  poetry  of  this 
era,  it  is  our  intention  to  give  short  critical  notices  of  the  principal 
bards  who  flourished  during  its  transit;  and  with  the  view  of  affording 
some  idea  of  the  extensive  culture  and  diffusion  of  poetic  taste,  an 
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alphabetical  table  of  the  minor  poets,  accompanied  by  slight  memo- 
randa, will  be  added.  An  account  of  the  numerous  CoUections  of 
Poetry  whicli  reflect  so  much  credit  on  this  age,  and  a  few  remarks 
and  inferences,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  Shakspeare's  study 
of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  miscellaneous 
poetry,  will  complete  this  portion  of  our  subject 

The  causes  which  chiefly  contributed  to  produce  tliis  fertility  in 
poetical  genius  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  drawn  from  what  has 
been  already  remarked  under  the  heads  of  superstiiionf  literature^  and 
romance.  •- 

Tlie  sun  of  philosophy  and  science,  which  had  just  risen  with  the 
most  captivating  beauty,  and  which  promised  a  meridian  of  uncom- 
mon splendour,  had  not  yet  fully  dissipated  those  mists  that  for 
centuries  had  enveloped  and  darkened  the  human  mind.  What 
remained,  however,  of  the  popular  creed,  was  much  less  gross  and 
less  contradictory  to  common  experience,  than  what  had  vanished 
from  the  scroll ;  these  reliques  were,  indeed,  such,  as  either  appealed 
powerfully  to  a  warm  and  creative  imagination,  or  were  intimately 
connected  witli  those  apprehensions  which  agitate  the  breast  of  man, 
when  speculating  on  his  destiny  in  another  and  higher  order  of 
existence. 

Under  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  included  all  that  sportive, 
wild,  and  terrific  imagery  which  resulted  from  a  partial  behef  in  the 
operations  of  fairies,  witches,  and  magicians,  and  in  the  reveries  of 
the  alchemist,  the  rosicrusian,  and  the  astrologer;  and  under  the 
second  will  be  found,  what  can  scarcely  be  termed  superstition  in 
the  customarj  sense,  that  awful  and  mysterious  conception  of  the 
spiritual  world,  which  supposes  its  frequent  intervention,  through 
the  agency  either  of  departed  spirits,  or  superhuman  beings. 

The  opinions  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  these  topics  in  the 
days  of  Shakspeare,  were  such  as  exactly  suited  the  higher  regions 
of  poetry,  without  giving  any  violent  shock  to  the  deductions  of 
advancing  philosophy.  The  national  credulity  had  been,  in  fact, 
greatly  chastised  through  the  efforts  of  enquiry  and  research,  and 

4g  2 
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though  it  may  still  appear  great  to  us,  was  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  certainly  much  better  calculated  for 
poetic  purposes  than  has  been  any  subsequent  though  purer  creed. 

The  state  of  litercUurej  too,  was  precisely  of  that  kind  wiiich 
favoured,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  nurture  of  poetical  genius-  The 
vocabxdary  of  our  language  was  rich,  beyond  all  example,  both  in 
natives  and  exotics  ;  not  only  in  **  new  grafts  of  old  withered  words  ^,'* 
but  in  a  multitude  of  expressive  terms  borrowed  from  the  learned 
languages ;  and  this  wealth  was  used  freely  and  without  restriction, 
and  without  the  smalfest  apprehension  of  censure* 

An  enthusiastic  spirit  for  literary  acquisition  had  been  created  and 
cherished  by  the  revival,  the  study,  and  the  translation  of  the  ancient 
ciassks ;  and  through  this  medium  an  exhaustless  mine  of  imagery 
and  alhislon  was  laid  open  to  our  vernacular  poets* 

Nor  were  these  advantages  blighted  or  checked  by  the  iastidious 
canons  ol'  dictatorial  aiticum.  Puttenham's  was  the  only  Art  of 
Poetry  whiili  hud  made  its  appearance,  and,  though  a  taste  for  dis- 
cussion of  this  kind  was  rapidly  advancing,  the  poet  was  yet  left 
independent  of  the  critic ;  at  liberty  to  indulge  every  flight  of  imar- 
ginatiou,  and  every  sally  of  feeling ;  to  pursue  his  first  mode  of 
conception,  and  to  adopt  the  free  diction  of  tlie  moment. 

The  age  ol*  chivalry  and  romance^  also,  had  not  yet  passed  away  j 
the  former,  it  is  true,  was  verging  fast  towards  dissolution,  but  its 
tone  was  still  exalting  and  heroic,  while  the  latter  continued  to  throw 
a  rich,  though  occasionally  a  fantastic  light  over  every  species  of 
poetic  composition.  In  short,  the  unrestricted  copiousness  of  our 
language,  the  striking  peculiarities  of  our  national  superstition,  the 
wild  beauties  of  Gothic  invention,  and  the  playful  sallies  of  Italian 
fiction,  combined  with  a  plentiful  infusion  of  classic  lore,  and  ope- 
rating on  native  genius,  gave  origin,  not  only  to  an  unparalleled 
number  of  great  bards,  but  to  a  cast  of  poetry  uneciualled  in  this 


Preface  to  GondibcrU     Vide  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol  vi,  p.  351^ 


cotlntry  for  its  powers  of  description  and  creation^  for  its  simplicity 
and  energy  of  diction,  and  for  its  wide  dominion  over  the  feelings. 

If  we  proceed  to  consider  the  versificatimh  economy^  and  smtimenf 
of  the  Elizabethan  poetry,  candour  must  confess,  that  considerable 
defects  will  be  found  associated  with  beauties   equally  prominent, 
especially  in  the  first  and  second  of  these  departments.      We  must 
be  understood,  however,  as  speaking  here  only  of  rhymed  poetry,  for 
were  the  blank  verse  of  our  dramatic  poets  of  this  epoch  included, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  versification  likewise  the  palm 
must  be  awarded  to  Shakspeare  and  Ids  conteihporaries.      Indeed, 
even  in  the  construction  of  rhyme,  the  inferiority  of  our  ancestors  is 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to  their  management  of  the  pen- 
tameter couplet;  and  here,  it  must  be  granted,  that,  in  their  best 
artificers  of  this  measure,    in  the  pages   of  Daniel,    Drayton,  and 
Browne,   gi-eat  deficiencies  are  often  perceptible  both  in  harmony 
and  cadence,  in  polish  and  compactness.     It  has  been  said  by  a  very 
pleasing,  and,  in  general,  a  very  judicious  critic,  that  **  the  older 
poets  dmimned  stooping  to  the  character  of  syllable-mongers  ;  as  their 
conceptions  were  vigorous,  they  trusted  to  the  simple  provision  of 
nature  for  their  equipment ;  and  though  often  introduced  into  the 
world  raggedy  they  were  always  healthy.**  *     Now  versification  is  to 
poetry,    what  colouring  is  to  painting,    and  though   by  no  means 
among  the  higher  provinces  of  tlie  art,  yet  he  who  {ludains  its  cul- 
tivation, loses  one  material  hold   upon  the  reader's  attention  ;    for^ 
though  plainness  and  simplicity  of  garb  best  accord  with  vigour, 
sublimity,  or  pathos  of  conception,  raggedness  can  never  coincide  in 
the  production  of  any  grand  or  pleasing  effect 

It  is  remarkable,  however^  that,  in  lyrical  composition,  the  poets  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  so  far  from  being  defective  in  harmony  of  metre, 
frequently  possess  the  most  studied  modulation  ;    and  numbers  of 


*  Headlcy's  Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  English   Poetry,  vol  I   Introdaction,  p,  19* 
edit.  1810. 
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their  songs  and  madrigalB,  as  well  as  many  itanf  aa  of  their  longer 
poem$  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  ociava  nma^  exhibit 
in  tlieir  versification  so  much  high-finishing,  and  such  an  exquisite 
polish,  as  must  render  doubtful,  in  this  province,  at  least,  the  assumed 
superiority  of  modern  art, 

A  more  striking  desideratum  in  the  poetry  of  this  era  has  arisen 
from  a  wqjit  of  economy  in  the  use  of  imagery  and  ornament,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  parts  as  relative  to  a  whole.  That  relief,  which  is 
produced  by  a  judicious  management  of  light  and  shade,  appears  to 
liave  been  greatly  neglected  ;  the  eye,  after  having  been  fatigued  by 
an  unsubdued  splendour  and  warmth  of  style,  suddenly  passes  to  an 
extreme  poverty  ol"  colouring,  without  any  intermediate  tint  to 
blend  and  harmonize  tlie  parts ;  in  short,  to  drop  the  metaphor, 
after  a  prodigal  profusion  of  imagery  and  description,  the  exhaustenl 
bard  sinks  for  pages  together  into  a  strain  x-emarkabie  only  for  its 
flatness  and  imbecillity.  To  this  want  of  union  in  style,  may  be 
added  an  equal  defalcation  in  the  disposition,  connection,  and  de^ 
pendency  of  the  various  portions  of  an  extended  whole  Tliese 
requisites,  which  are  usually  the  result  of  long  and  elaborate  study, 
have  been  successfully  cultivated  by  the  moderns,  who,  since  the 
days  of  Pope,  have  paid  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  mechanism  of 
versification,  to  the  consonancy  and  keeping  of  style,  and  to  the 
niceties  and  economy  of  arrangement 

We  can  ascribe,  however,  to  the  poets  of  Elizabeth*s  reign  the 
greater  merit  of  excelhng  in  energy  and  truth  of  sentiment,  in  sim- 
plicity of  diction,  in  that  artless  language  of  nature  which  irre- 
sistibly makes  its  way  to  the  heart.  To  excite  the  emotions  of 
sublimity,  of  terror,  of  pity,  an  appeal  to  the  artificial  graces  of 
modem  growth  will  not  be  found  successful ;  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  that  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry,  where 
sensations  of  grandeur  and  astonishment  are  to  be  raised,  or  where 
the  passions  in  all  their  native  vigour  are  to  be  called  forth,  we 
must  turn  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art,  when  the  poet,  imshackJed 
by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  venerated  models,  unawed  by  the 
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frowTis  of  criticism,  and  his  flow  of  thought  undiverted  by  any  labo- 
rious attention  to  the  minutiae  ol*  diction  and  cadence,  looked  abroad 
for  himself,  and  drew  fresh  from  the  page  of  surrounding  nature, 
and  from  the  workmgs  of  his  own  breast,  the  imagery,  and  tlie 
feelings,  which  he  was  solicitous  to  impress.  In  consequence  of 
this  self-dependence,  this  appeal  to  original  sources,  the  poetry  of 
the  period  under  our  notice  possesses  a  strength,  a  raciness,  and 
verisimilitude  which  have  since  very  rarely  been  attained,  and  which 
more  than  compensate  for  any  subordinate  defects  in  the  ornamental 
departments  of  metre,  or  style. 

It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  a  poet  may  arise,  who  shall  happily 
combine,  even  in  a  long  poem  of  the  highest  class,  the  utmost  refine- 
ments of  recent  art,  with  the  originality,  strength,  and  independency 
of  our  elder  bards  ;  it  is  a  phenomenon,  however,  rather  to  be  wished 
for  than  expected,  as  the  excellencies  peculiar  to  these  widely- 
separated  eras  appear  to  be,  in  their  highest  degree,  nearly  incom-^ 
patible.  Yet  is  the  attempt  not  to  be  ^ven  up  in  despair  ;  in  short 
poems,  especially  of  the  lyric  species,  we  know  that  this  union  has 
been  effected  among  us  ;  for  Gray,  to  very  lofty  flights  of  sublimity, 
has  happily  united  the  utmost  splendour  of  diction,  and  the  utmost 
brilliancy  of  versification  ;  and  even  in  a  later  and  more  extended* 
instance,  in  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  by  Mr*  Campbell,  we  find' 
some  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  poetry  clothed  in  metre  exqui- 
sitely sweet  and  polished,  and  possessing  at  the  same  time  great 
variety  of  modulation,  and  a  considerable  share  of  simplicity  in  its 
construction. 

If,  however,  upon  the  large  scale,  which  the  highest  cast  of  poetry 
demands,  the  studied  harmony  of  later  times  be  found  incapable  of 
of  coalescing  with  effect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  school  we^ 
should  adopt ;  for  who  would  not  prefer  the  subhme  though  un- 
adorned conception  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the  glowing  colouring  even 
ot'  such  an  artist  as  Titian? 

Of  the  larger  poems  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  defects  may  be 
considered  as  of  two  kinds,  either  apparent  only,  or  real ;  under  the 
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first  may  be  classed  tliat  want  of  liigh-fiiiishing  wliicli  is  the  resultf 
partly  of  its  incompatibility  with  greatness  of  design,  and  partly  as 
the  effeet  of  a  just  taste ;  for  much  of  the  minor  poetry  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  as  hath  been  previously  observed,  is  polished  even  to 
excess ;  while  under  the  second  are  to  be  placed  the  positive  defects 
of  want  of  union  in  style,  and  want  of  connection  and  arrangement  in 
economy ;  omissions  not  resulting  from  necessity,  and  which  are 
scarcely  to  be  atoned  for  by  any  excellencies,  however  transcendent. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  present  age,  that  in  the  higher  poetry  several 
of  our  bards  have  in  a  great  degree  reverted  to  the  ancient  school  ; 
that,  in  attempting  to  emulate  the  genius  of  their  predecessors,  they 
have  judiciously  adopted  their  strength  and  simplicity  of  diction, 
their  freedom  and  variety  of  metre,  preserving  at  the  same  time, 
and  especially  in  the  disposition  of  their  materials,  and  the  keeping 
of  their  style,  whatever  of  modern  refinement  can  aptly  blend  with 
or  heighten  the  effect  of  the  sublime,  though  often  severely  chaste 
outline,  of  the  first  masters  of  their  art 

^^.That  meretricious  glare  of  colouring,  that  uniform  though 
seductive  polish,  and  that  monotony  of  versification,  which  are  but 
too  apparent  in  the  school  of  Pope,  and  which  have  been  carried  to  a 
disgusting  excess  by  Darwin  and  his  disciples,  not  only  vitiate  and 
dilute  all  developement  of  intense  emotion,  but  even  paralyse  that 
power  of  picturesque  delineation,  which  can  only  subsist  under  an 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  execution,  where,  both  in  language  and 
rhythm,  the  utmost  variety  and  energy  have  their  full  play.  He  wlio 
in  sublimity  and  pathos  has  made  the  nearest  approach  to  our  three 
immortal  bards,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  who  may, 
therefore,  claim  the  fourth  place  in  our  poetical  annals,  the  lamented 
Chatterton  ;  and  he  who,  in  the  present  day,  stands  unrivalled  for 
his  numerous  and  masterly  sketches  of  character,  and  for  the 
truth,  locality,  and  vigour  of  his  descriptions,  the  poet  of  JVIarmion 
and  of  Rokeby ;  are  both  well  known  to  have  built  their  fame  upon 
what  may  be  emphatically  termed  the  old  English  school  of  poesy. 
The  difference    between    them   is,    that  wliile  both  revert  to  the 
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costume  and  imagery  of  the  olden  time,  one  adlieresi  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure,  to  the  language  of  his  day,  while  the  other  must  be  deemed  a 
laborious  though  not  very  successful  imitator  of  the  phraseology  and 
extrinsic  garb  of  the  remote  period  to  which,  for  no  very  laudable 
purpose,  he  has  assigned  his  productions. 

These  few  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  our  ancestors  being  premised, 
the  critical  notices  to  which  we  have  alluded,  may  with  propriety 
commence  ;  and  in  executing  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in 
the  tabular  form  which  follows,  an  alphabetical  arrangement  will  be 
observed* 

1.  Beaumont,  Sir  John.  Though  the  poems  of  this  author  were 
not  published,  yet  were  they  written,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
and  consequently  demand  our  notice  in  this  chapter*  He  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Francis  the  dramatic  poet,  and  was  born  at  Grace- 
dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1582,  He  very  early  attached  himself  to 
poetical  studies,  and  all  his  productions  in  this  way  were  the  amuse- 
ments of  his  youthful  days.  Of  these,  the  most  elaborate  is  entitled 
"  Bosworth  Field,**  a  very  animated,  and  often  a  very  poetical  detail 
of  the  circumstances  which  are  supposed  immediately  to  precede  and 
accompany  this  celebrated  struggle.  The  versification  merits  pecu- 
liar praise ;  there  is  an  ease,  a  vigour,  and  a  harmony  in  it,  not 
equalled,  perhaps,  by  any  other  poet  of  his  time;  many  of  the 
couplets,  indeed,  are  such  as  would  be  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  their  construction,  even  in  the  writings  of  Pope.  An  encomium 
so  strong  as  this  may  require  some  proofs  for  its  support,  and  among 
the  number  which  might  be  brought  forward,  three  shall  be  adduced 
as  specimens  not  only  of  finished  versification,  but  of  tlie  energy  and 
heroism  of  the  sentiments  which  pervade  this  striking  poem. 

«*  There  he  beholds  a  high  and  glorious  throne. 
Where  sits  a  king  by  lawrclt  garlands  knowne, 
Like  bright  Apollo  in  the  Muses*  quires, 
Hh  radiant  eye»  are  watchiull  heavenly  fixes; 
Beneath  his  feete  pale  Envie  bites  her  chauiCy 
Aiul  snaky  Discord  whets  her  sting  in  vaioe**' 
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Ferrers,  addressing  Richard,  exclaims,  — 

*'  I  will  obtaine  to-day,  alive  or  dead, 

The  crownes  that  grace  a  faithfiill  soulJiers  liead. 
*  Blest  be  thy  tongue/  replies  the  king,  *  in  thee 
The  strength  of  all  thine  ancestors  I  see. 
Extending  warlike  amies  for  England's  good, 
By  tliec  their  hetre,  in  valour  as  in  blood.'" 

On  the  fliglit  of  Catesby,  who  advises  Richard  to  embrace  a 
similar  mode  of  securing  his  personal  safety,  the  King  indignantly 
answers, 

**  Let  cowards  trust  their  horses'  nimble  feete. 
And  in  their  cour?^e  with  new  destruction  mecte; 
Gaine  thou  some  houres  to  draw  thy  fearefull  breath: 
To  me  ignoble  fliglit  is  worse  than  death,** 

Of  the  conclusion  of  Bosworth  Field,  Mr.  Chalmers  has  justly 
observed,  that  *^  the  lines  describing  the  death  of  the  tyrant  may  be 
submitted  with  confidence  to  the  admirers  of  Shakspeare."  ^^ 

The  translations  and  miscellaneous  poems  of  Sir  John  include 
several  pieces  of  considerable  merit.  We  would  particularly  point 
out  Claudian's  Epigram  on  the  Old  Man  of  Verona,  and  the  verses 
on  his  *'  dear  sonne  Gervase  Beaumont/* 

Sir  John  died  in  the  winter  of  1628,  aged  forty-six, 

2*  Breton,  Nicholas.  Of  this  prolific  poet  few  authenticated 
facts  are  known.  His  first  publication,  entitled,  "  A  small  handfuU 
of  fragrant  flowers,"  was  printed  in  1575  ;  if  we  therefore  allow  him 
to  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  before  he  commenced  a 
writer,  the  date  of  his  birth  may,  with  some  probability,  be  assigned 
to  the  year  1554.  The  number  of  his  productions  was  so  great,  that  a 
character  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  Scornftd  Lady^  declares  that  he 
had  undertaken  *'  with  labour  and  experience  the  collection  of  those 
thousand  pieces— of  that  our  honoured  Englishman,  Nich.  Breton.*'  -j^ 
Ritson  has   given  a  catalogue  of  twenty-nine,   independent   of  his 


♦  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol  vl  p*4. 
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contributions  to  the  *'  Phoenix  Nest"  and  "  England's  Helicon,"  and 
five  more  are  recorded  by  Mn  Park  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  * 
Most  of  these  are  poetical,  some  a  mixed  composition  of  rhyme  and 
prose,  and  a  few  entirely  prose ;  they  are  all  extremely  scarce,  cer- 
tainly not  the  consequence  of  mediocrity  or  want  of  notice,  for  they 
have  been  praised  by  Puttenham  f,  Meres  |,  and  Phillips  ;  and  one  of 
his  most  beaiitifid  ballads  is  inserted  in  **The  Muse's  Library,"  1740. 
After  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  Dr.  Percy  recalled  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  our  author  by  inserting  in  his  Reliques  the  same 
piece  which  Mrs,  Cowper  had  previously  chosen  §;  in  1801  Mn 
Ellis  favoured  us  with  eight  specimens,  from  his  pamphlets  and 
'*  England's  Hehcon  |,"  and  Mr,  Park  has  since  added  two  very 
valuable  extracts  to  the  number,  f  These  induce  us  to  wish  for 
a  more  copious  selection,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  us  to  declare, 
that  as  a  lyric  and  pastoral  poet  he  possessed,  if  not  a  splendid,  yet 
a  pleasing  and  elegant  flow  of  fancy,  together  with  great  sweetness 
and  simplicity  of  expression,  and  a  more  than  common  portion  of 
metrical  harmony. 

He  is  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  an  epitaph  in  the  church  of 
Norton,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire,  to  have  died  on  the  22d  of 
June  1624. ' 

3.  Browne,  William,  was  born  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in 
1590,  and,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  began  very  early  to  cultivate 
his  poetical  talents ;  for  in  the  first  book  of  his  Britannias  Pastorals^ 
which  were  pubUshed  in  foHo,  in  1613,  when  in  his  twenty- third 
year,  he  speaks  of  himself,  "  as  weake  in  yeares  as  skill  V'  an  expres- 


•  Volix*  p.  163. 

f  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  reprint  of  181  L  p.  19. 

X   Vide  Censura  Literaria,  voL  ix.  p.  47» 

(  Percy**  Reliques,  -vol,  iii.  p.  G2. 

I  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,  vol.  ii,  p.  240. 

%  Censura  Literana,  vol.  ix.  pp.  159. 161. 

'  Shaw's  Staffordshire,  vol.  i.  p.  442.     Ritson's  Bibliographia  Poetical  p- 143. 

'  Chalmci  s*s  English  Poets,  voL  vi,  p.  2C8.  col.  2. 
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sion  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  his  earlier  pastorals  were 
written  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  Indeed  all  lu€ 
poetry  appears  to  have  been  written  previous  to  his  thirtieth  year. 
In  1614,  he  printed  in  octavo,  The  Shepherds  Pipe^  in  seven 
eclogues  ;  in  1616,  the  second  part  of  his  Bntmmias  Pastorak  was 
given  to  the  public,  and  in  1620,  his  Inner  Temple  Mmk  is  supposed 
to  have  been  first  exhibited^ 

Browne  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  popularity  during  his  life-time ; 
numerous  coram endatory  poems  are  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
his  pastorals  ;  and,  in  a  copy  of  the  second  impression  of  1625,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Beloe,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  presen-- 
tation  copy  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  of  which  Browne  was  a 
member  and  Master  of  Arts,  there  are  thirteen  adulatory  addresses 
to  the  poet,  from  different  students  of  this  society,  and  in  the  hand- 
writing of  each.  *  Among  his  earliest  eulogists  are  found  the  great 
characters  Selden^  Drayton,  and  Jonson,  by  whom  he  was  highly 
respected  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man  ;  and  as  a  still  more  imperish- 
able honour,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  he  was  a  favourite 
with  our  divine  Milton, 

Until  lately,  however,  he  has  been  under  little  obligation  to  sub- 
sequent times  ;  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  a 
third  edition  of  his  poems  employed  the  press ;  this  came  out  in 
1772,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  extracts  in  Hayward's  British  Muse,  this  long 
interval  passed  without  any  attempt  to  revive  his  fame,  by  any  judi- 
cious specimens  of  his  genius,  j-  A  more  propitious  era  followed  the 
republication  of  Davies  ;  in  1787,  Mr.  Headley  obliged  us  with  some 
striking  proofs  of,  and  some  excellent  remarks  on,  his  beauties ;  in 
1792,  his  whole  works  were  incorporated  in  the  edition  of  the  poets, 
by  Dr  Anderson;  in  1801,  Mr,  Ellis  gave  further  extension  to  his 
fame  by  additional  examples,    and  in   1810  his  productions  again 


*  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Litemttire  and  Scarce  Books,  voL  vi,  p.  58.  et  se<j» 
f  It  is  sufEcient  praise,  however,  to  remark,  that  Miltooj  both  in  his  L' Allegro  and  his 
Ljcidas,  i^  under  many  obligations  to  our  author* 
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became  a  component  part  of  a  body  of  Englisli  poetry  in  the  very  ela- 
borate and  comprehensive  edition  of  the  English  Poets,  by  Mr. 
Chalmers, 

Still  it  appears  to  us,  that  sufficient  justice  has  not,  since  the  era 
of  Milton,  been  paid  to  his  talents  ;  for,  though  it  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Headley  has  observed,  that  puerilities,  forced  allusions,  and  conceits, 
have  frequently  debased  his  materials  ;  yet  are  these  amply  atoned 
for  by  some  of  the  highest  excellencies  of  his  art ;  by  an  imagination 
ardent  and  fertile,  and  sometimes  sublime;  by  a  vivid  personification 
of  passion  ;  by  a  minute  and  truly  faithful  delineation  of  rural 
scenery  ;  by  a  peculiar  vein  of  tenderness  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  his  pastorals,  and  by  a  versification  uncommonly  varied  and 
melodious.  With  these  are  combined  a  species  of  romantic  extra- 
vagancy which  sometimes  heightens,  but  more  frequently  degrades, 
the  eifect  of  his  pictures.  Had  he  exhibited  greater  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  his  imagery,  and  greater  simplicity  in  his  style,  his  claim 
on  posterity  had  been  valid,  had  been  general  and  undisputed. 
Browne  is  conjectured  by  Wood  to  have  died  in  the  winter  of  1645.  * 

4.  Chalkhill,  John.  This  poet  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Spen- 
ser, a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and,  to  complete  the  encomium,  a  man 
of  strict  moral  character.  He  was  the  author  of  a  pastoral  history, 
entitled,  Thealma  and  Clearchus ;  but  "he died,"  relates  Mrs. Cooper, 
'^  before  he  could  perfect  even  the  Fable  of  his  poem,  and,  by  many 
passages  in  it,  I  half  believe,  he  had  not  given  the  last  hand  to  what 
he  has  lefl  behind  him.     However,  to  do  both  him  and  his  editor 


•  We  are  told  by  Prince,  in  his  **  M^orthies  of  Devonshire,"  that  as  Browne  "  had 
honoored  his  country  with  his  sweet  and  elegant  Pastorals,  so  it  was  expected,  and  he  also 
entreated  a  little  farther  to  grace  it  by  his  drawing  out  the  line  of  his  poetic  ancestors, 
beginning  in  Joseph  Iscanus,  and  ending  in  himself/'  Had  this  design  been  executed, 
how  much  more  full  and  curious  had  our  information  been  with  regard  to  Shakspeare  and 
his  contemporaries,  and  how  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  so  noble  a  scheme  was  re- 
linquished* 

Since  these  critical  notices  were  written,  Sir  Egerton  Brydgcs  has  favoured  the  world 
with  some  hitherto  unpublished  poems  of  Browne;  productions  which  not  only  support 
the  opinions  given  in  the  text,  but  which  tend  very  considerably  to  heighten  our  estimation 
of  the  genius  and  imagination  of  this  fine  old  bard. 
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On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  Elveo, 
Held  waxen  tapers  taller  than  themselves : 
Yet  so  well  shap'd  unto  their  little  stature, 
So  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  feature ; 
Their  rich  attire  so  diff'ring,  yet  so  well 
Becoming  her  that  wore  it,  none  could  tell 
Which  was  the  fairest  — — ."  * 

Mr.  Beloe,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Anecdotes,  p.  70.,  has  given 
us  a  Latin  epitaph  on  a  John  Chalkhill,  copied  from  Warton's  History 
of  Winchester.  This  inscription  tells  us,  that  the  person  whom  it 
commemorates  died  a  Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1679,  aged  eighty  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Beloe,  merely  from  similarity 
of  name  and  character,  contends  that  this  personage  must  have  been 
the  Chalkhill  of  Isaac  Walton ;  a  supposition  which  a  slight  retro- 
spection as  to  dates,  would  have  proved  impossible.  Walton,  in  the 
title-page  of  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  describes  Chalkhill  as  an 
acquaintant  and  friend  of  Edmund  Spenser ;"  now  as  Spenser  died  in 
January,  1598,  and  the  subject  of  this  epitaph,  aged  80,  in  1679,  the 
latter  must  consequently  have  been  born  in  1599,  the  year  after 
Spenser's  death  !  The  coincidence  of  character  and  name  is  certainly 
remarkable,  but  by  no  means  improbable  or  unexampled. 

5.  Chapman,  George,  who  was  born  in  1557  and  died  in  1634,  aged 
seventy-seven,  is  here  introduced  as  the  principal  translator  of  his 
age ;  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  Homer,  Musaeus,  and  part  of  Hesiod. 
His  first  published  attempt  on  Homer  appeared  in  1592  f,  under 
the  title  of  "  Seaven  Bookes  of  the  Shades  of  Homere,  Prince  of 
Poets ;"  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  the  entire 
Iliad  was  completed  and  entitled,  "  The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of 
Poets.  Never  before  in  any  language  truly  translated.  With  a 
comment  upon  some  of  his  chief  places:  done  according  to  the 
Greeke." 


*  Muses  Library,  pp.  317. 819. 327. 

t  See  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  voL  ii.  p.  83.    Ritson  has  erroneously  dated  this  publication 
151)8. 
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This  version,  which  was  highly  prized  by  his  contemporaries,  is 
executed  in  rhymed  couplets,  eacli  line  containing  fourteen  syllables  j 
a  species  of  versification  singularly  cumbrous  and  void  of  harmonj^j 
and,  notwithstanding  this  protracted  metre,  fidelity  is,  by  no  means, 
the  characteristic  of  Chapman,  He  is  not  only  often  very  para- 
phrastic, but  takes  the  liberty  of  omitting,  without  notice,  what  he 
could  not  comprehend.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Pope,  that  a  daring 
fiery  spirit,  something  like  what  we  might  imagine  Homer  himself  to 
have  written  before  he  arrived  to  years  of  discretion,  animates  his 
translation,  and  covers  his  defects*;  an  opinion  which  seems  rather 
the  result  of  partiality  tlxan  unbiassed  judgment ;  for  though  Cliap- 
man  is  certainly  superior  to  his  successor  Hobbes,  and  occiisionally 
exhibits  some  splendid  passages,  he  must  be  considered  by  every 
critic  of  the  present  day  as,  in  general,  coarse,  bombastic,  and  often 
disgusting;  a  violator,  indeed,  in  ahnost  every  page,  of  the  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  his  original 

The  magnitude  and  novelty  of  the  undertaking,  however,  deserved 
and  met  with  encouragement,  and  Chapman  was  induced,  in  1614, 
to  present  the  world  with  a  version  of  the  Odyssey.  Tliis  is  in  the 
pentameter  couplet ;  inferior  in  vigour  to  his  Iliad,  but  in  diction  and 
versification  more  chaste  and  natural.  Of  his  Musseus  and  his 
Georgics  of  Hesiod,  we  shall  only  remark  that  the  former  w^as  printed 
in  1616,  the  latter  in  1618,  and  that  the  first,  which  we  have  alone 
seen,  does  not  much  exceed  the  character  of  mediocrity.  As  an  original 
writer,  we  shall  have  to  notice  Chapman  under  the  dramatic  depart- 
ment, and  shall  merely  add  now,  that  he  was,  in  a  moral  light,  a  very 
estimable  character,  and  the  friend  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Marlowe, 
Daniel,  and  Drayton. 

6.  Churchyard,  Thomas.     This  author  merits  notice  rather  for  v. 
quantity  than  the  quality  of  his  productions,  though  a  few  of  ^^^  pvece^ 
deserve  to  be  rescued  from  utter  oblivion.     He  commenced  a  v?r\    r. 


* 


•  Vide  Pope's  Preface  to  the  lUad;  and  Warton's  History       «j«^'R%\»\\  "Poetry,  no  .1 
p.  442,  443. 
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according  to  his  owii  account*,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  as  Wood  informs  us  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went 
%o  seek  his  fortune  at  court,  and  lived  four  years  with  Howard  Earl 
of  Surry,  who  died  1546,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  born  about  1524. 
Shrewsbury  had  the  honour  of  producing  him,  and  he  continued 
publishing  poetical  tracts  until  the  accession  of  James  the  First 
Ritson  has  given  us  a  catalogue,  which  might  be  enlarged,  of  seven- 
teen of  his  publications,  with  dates,  from  1558  to  1599,  independent 
of  a  variety  of  scattered  pieces ;  some  of  these  are  of  such  bulk  as  to 
include  from  twelve  to  twenty  subjects,  and  in  framing  their  titles 
the  old  bard  seems  to  have  been  very  partial  to  alliteration;  for  we 
have  Churchyards  Chippesj  1575;  Churchyards  Choice^  1579; 
Churchyards  Charge^  1580;  Clmrchyards  Chmige ;  Churchyards 
CJiance^  1580;  Churchyards  ChaUeiige^  1593;  and  Churchyards 
Charity,  1595-  f  ^^  the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  first  published  in 
1559,  he  contributed  "  The  Legend  of  Jane  Shore,^*  which  he  after- 
wards augmented  in  his  ^^  Challenge,"  by  the  addition  of  twenty-one 
stanzas ;  this  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  poetical  labours,  and  contains 
several  good  stanzas.  His  "  Worthiness  of  Waks,'^  also,  first  pub- 
lished in  1587,  and  reprinted  a  few  years  ago,  is  entitled  to  preserv- 
arion.  This  pains-taking  author,  as  Ritson  aptly  terms  him,  died 
poor  on  April  4th,  1604,  after  a  daily  exertion  of  his  pen,  in  the 
service  of  the  Muses,  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

7-  Constable,  Henry,  of  whom  little  more  is  personally  known, 
than  that  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1579  if  j  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
native  country  from  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  that,  venturing  to  return,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 


♦  In  his  "  Challenge,"  he  tells  us,  that  his  first  publication  was  "  a  book  named  Davie 
Dicars  Dtcam,  in  King  Edward's  daies." 

f  Tliis  publication,  which  was  likewise  called  "  A  Masicall  Consort  of  heavenly  Har- 
monie/'  is  not  mentioned  by  Ritson- 

t  Vide  Bibliographia  Poetica,  p.  169. 
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Tower  r»f  Lamlou,  but  released  towards  the  close  of  1604,  *  Con* 
iiliilile  pMMitad  unrivalled  regulation  with  liia  contemporaries  as  a 
Wfiiei  a£  •otmett;  Jotinon  terms  hi^  muse  ^^  ambro^iack  f  ;*'  in  T?i9 
Return  from  Pmmaum^  1606,  we  are  told  that 

**  Sweet  Conitabie  doth  take  the  wondring  ear 
And  layi  it  up  in  willing  prlHintucnt  f  % 

iod  liollon  in\h  him  *'  a  great  master  in  Engliah  tongue^''  and  addsj 
**  nor  had  any  gentleman  of  our  nation  a  more  pure,  quick,  or  higher 
ddivt^r)'  of  cunceit;  wiuie8H  auiong  all  other,  that  Sonnet  of  his 
belore  \nn  MHJeHt)''s  Lcpanto/*  §  In  consequence  of  theae  encomia 
more  modern  autliora  have  prolonged  die  note  of  praise;  Wood 
deHciiben  him  \xh  **  a  noted  English  poet  || ;''  Hawkins,  as  the  **  first, 
ai*  principal  .sonnetteer  of  his  timeU,"  and  Warton,  aa  "a  noted 
HouneUwriter,**  • 

Tu  justify  the  reputation  thus  acquired,  we  have  two  coDectione  of 
km  aoonali  still  exiiling;  one  published  in  1594,  under  the  title  of 
**  Diana,  or  the  excellent  conceitful  sonnets  of  H,  C  augmented  with 
divai*s  quatori^ains  of  honorable  and  learned  personagei,  devided  intoi 
viy  Decada  i'  and  the  other  a  manuscnpt  in  the  posseision  of  Mr*^ 
Toddt   consisting  of   sonnets  divided  into  three  parts,   each  part 
coiitainii:^    tliree    several  arguments^    and   every  argument    seven 
iionnets.  * 

Fboni  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  of  Ins  Diana,  and  from 
IW  tfounet  tx tract ed  by  Mr.  Toild  firom  the  manuscript  collection^ 
llkero  can  be  Uitle  baaitation  in  declaring,  that  the  reputation  which 


«  \ndc  RivvhS  Mfooin  of  Qiimci  EtinbelK  volJ.;  mxA  Wtmmd's  MesMr*  toL  & 

t  Uadtfwwd^  edit  of  ie40»  felbi  pw  I9€. 
I  Atft^kat  Britisik  Draai%  "wku  p^ta.  coL  U 

1   Qrtgiii  of  ibe  EogHsh  Druna^  toL  iuu  pw  i1^. 

Wtftoii'9  HiiU  of  EogUdk  PoeCiy»  voi  iii  p.  ^I.  nour. 
TodiTi  Mikotti  :liLcdiL  vU.vL  p.43S. 
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OMlkable  once  enjoyed,  was  built  upon  no  stable  foundatton,  and  that 
mediocrity  is  all  which  the  utmost  indalgence  of  the  present  age  can 
allow  him* 

8.  Daniel,  Samuel,  a  poet  and  historian  of  no  small  repute,  was 
born  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1562.  Having  received  a 
classical  education  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  being  afterwards 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke's  family,  he  became  the  most  correct  poet  of  his  age*  He 
commenced  author  as  early  as  1585,  by  a  translation  of  Paulus 
Jo\nus's  Discourse  of  rare  Inventions;  but  his  first  published 
poems  appear  to  have  been  his  Delia,  a  collection  of  Sonnets,  with 
the  complaint  of  Rosamond,  1592,  He  continued  to  write  until 
nearly  the  close  of  his  life,  for  the  Second  Part  of  his  History  of 
England  was  published  in  1618,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber 1619. 

Of  the  poetry  of  Daniel,  omitting  for  the  present  all  notice  of  his 

dramatic  works,  the  most  important  are  his   Sonnets  to  Delia^  the 

Hktory  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Complaint  of  Rosamond  and  the  Letter 

from  Octavia  to  Marcus  Antonius ;  the  remainder  consisting  of  ocean 

sional  pieces,  and  principally  of  Epistles  to  his  firiends  aaid  patrons. 

The  Sonnets  are  not  generally  constructed  on  the  legitimate  or 
Petrarcan  mode! ;  but  they  present  us  vidth  some  beautiftil  versifica- 
tion and  much  pleasing  imagery.  The  "  Civil  Wars  between  the  two 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,**  the  first  four  books  of  which  were 
published  in  1595,  and  the  eighth  and  last  in  1609,  form  the  magnum 
opm  of  Daniel,  and  to  which  he  looked  for  fame  with  posterity. 
That  he  has  been  disappointed,  must  be  attributed  to  his  having  too 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  truth  of  history  j  for  aspiring  rather  at  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  annalist  than  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  he  rarely  attempts 
the  elevation  of  his  subject  by  any  flight  of  imagination,  or  digres- 
sional  ornaments.  Sound  morality,  prudential  wisdom,  and  occasional 
touches  of  the  pathetic,  delivered  in  a  style  of  then  unequalled 
chastity  and  perspicuity,  wiU  be  recognised  throughout  his  work ; 
but  neither  warmth,  passion,  nor  sublimity,  nor  the  most  diirtant  trace 

4|  2 
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9.  Da  VIES,  Sir  John,  was  born  at  Chisgrove  in  Wiltshire  in  I570* 
Though  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  he  is  chiefly  known  to  posterity 
through  the  medium  of  his  poetical  works.  His  Nosce  Teipmnh  or 
poem  on  the  Immortality  of  tlie  Soul,  on  which  fame  rests,  was  pub- 
lished in  1599,  and  not  only  secured  him  the  admiration  of  his 
learned  contemporaries,  among  wliom  may  be  recorded  the  great 
names  of  Camden,  Harrington,  Jonson,  Selden,  and  Corbet,  but 
accelerated  his  professional  honours ;  for  being  introduced  to  James 
in  Scotland,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  king,  on  hearing  his  name,  enquired  **  if  he 
was  NoBce  Teipmm  ?  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  gra- 
ciously embraced  him,  and  took  him  into  such  favour,  that  he  soon 
made  him  his  Solicitor,  and  then  Attorney-General  in  Ireland.*'  ^^ 

Beside  this  philosophical  poem,  the  earliest  of  which  our  lan- 
guage can  boast,  Sir  John  printed,  in  1596,  a  series  of  Epigrams, 
which  were  published  at  Middleburg,  at  the  close  of  Mar- 
lowe's translation  of  Ovid*s  Epistles,  and  in  the  same  year  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  Orchestra,  or  a  poerae  of  dauncing ;"  these,  with 
twenty-six  acrostics  on  the  words  Elizabetha  Regina,  printed  in 
1599,  and  entitled  *'  Hymns  of  Astraea,"  complete  the  list  of  his 
publications. 

His  **  Nosce  Teipsum"  is  a  piece  of  close  reasoning  in  verse, 
peci'^iarly  harmonious  for  the  period  in  which  it  appeared.  It 
possesses,  also,  wit,  ingenuity,  vigour  and  condensation  of  thought, 
but  exhibits  few  efforts  of  imagination,  and  nothing  that  is  either 
pathetic  or  sublime.  In  point  of  argument,  metaphysical  acuteness 
and  legitimate  deduction,  the  English  poet  is,  in  every  respect,  supe- 
rior to  his  classical  model  JLiicretius  ;  but  how  greatly  does  he  fall 
beneath  the  fervid  genius  and  creative  fancy  of  the  Latian  bard ! 

Sir  John  died  suddenly  on 'the  7th  of  December  1626,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 


Brjdges's  Theatrum  .Poetarumi  p.  275* 
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'  10.  Davors,  John.  Ot'thia  poet  Httk  mote  id  kiiawii,  than  that  he 
published,  in  1613,  the  tbilowing  work ;  "The  Secrets  of  Angling : 
teaching  the  choicest  Tooles,  Baits,  and  Seasons,  for  the  taking  of 
any  Fish,  in  Pond  or  River :  practised  and  familiarly  opened  in  three 
Bookes.*'  12mo* 

Upon  a  subject  so  teclmical  and  didactic,  tew  opportunities  for 
poetical  imagery  might  naturally  be  expected ;  but  Davors  has  most 
happily  availed  himself  of  those  whicli  occurred,  and  has  rendered 
his  poem,  in  many  places,  highly  interesting  by  beauty  of  senti- 
ment, and  warmth  of  description.  A  lovely  specimen  of  his  powers 
may  be  found  in  the  **  Complete  Angler'*  of  Isaac  Walton  *,  and  the 
following  invocation,  from  the  opening  of  tlie  First  Book,  shall  be 
given  as  a  further  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  his  inspiration,  and 
with  this  additional  remark,  that  his  versification  is  tliroughout  sin- 
gularly  harmonious ; — 

*^  You  Nimphs  that  m  the  springs  and  waters  sweet. 

Your  dwelling  have,  of  every  hill  and  dale, 
And  oft  amidst  the  meadows  green  do  meot 

To  sport  and  play,  and  hear  the  nightingale^ 
And  in  the  rivers  fresh  do  wash  you  feet, 

M^hile  Progne's  sister  tels  her  woftiU  tale : 
Such  ayd  and  power  unto  my  verses  lend, 
As  may  suffice  this  little  worke  to  end. 

And  thou^  sweet  Boyd,  that  with  thy  wat'ry  away 

Dost  wash  the  CHffes  of  Deignton  and  of  Week, 
And  through  their  rocks  with  crooked  winding  way, 
Thy  mother  Avon  ninnest  soft  to  seek ; 

In  whose  fair  streams,  the  speckled  trout  doth  pUy, 
The  roch,  the  dace,  the  giidgin,  and  the  bleike : 

Teach  me  the  skill  with  slender  line  and  hook 

To  take  each  fish  of  riverj  pond,  and  brook." 

A  second  edition  of  «  The  Secrets  of  Angling^  *'  augmented 
with  many  approved  experiments,"  by  W,  Lawson,  was  printed  in 
1652,  and  a  third  would  be  acceptable  even  in  the  present  day. 


Vide  Bagst€r*8  edit.  p.  12B. 
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1 1.  Donne,  John,  D-D.  The  greater  part  of  the  poetry  of  this  prelate, 
though  not  pubUslied,  was  ivritten,  according  to  Ben  Jonson,  before 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and  as  he  was  born  in  London  in 
1573,  he  must  consequently  be  ranked  as  a  bard  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  satires,  letters,  epigrams,  divine 
poems,  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  procured  for  him,  among  his 
contemporaries,  through  private  circulation  and  with  the  public  when 
printed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  extr^ 
ordinary  share  of  reputation.  A  more  refined  age,  however,  and  a 
more  diaetised  taste,  have  very  justly  consigned  his  poetical  labours 
to  the  shelf  of  the  philologer,  A  total  want  of  harmony  in  versifica- 
tion, and  a  total  want  of  simplicity  both  in  thought  and  expression, 
are  the  vital  defects  of  Donne.  Wit  he  has  in  abundance,  and  even 
erudition,  but  they  are  miserably  misplaced ;  and  even  his  amatory 
pieces  exhibit  little  else  than  cold  conceits  and  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties. He  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  establishers  of  a 
school  of  poetry  founded  on  the  worst  Italian  model,  commencing 
towards  the  dose  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  continued  to  the  decease  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  including  among  its  most  brilliant  cultivators 
the  once  popular  names  of  Crashaw,  Cleveland,  Cowley,  and  Sprat. 

Dr,  Donne  died  in  March  1631,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  poems 
was  published  by  his  son  two  years  after  that  event. 

12,  Drayton,  Michael,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Leicestershire,  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Harshul,  in  the  parish  of  Atlierston,  in  War- 
wickshire, in  1563.  This  voluminous  and  once  highly-popular  poet 
has  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  undeserved  oblivion,  from  which  lie 
can  alone  be  extricated  by  a  judicious  selection  from  his  numerous 
works.  These  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  hktoricah  topogram 
pMcalj  epistolmyj  pmtofaij  and  miscclianeoiis  poetry.  The  first  includes 
his  Barons  Warresy  first  published  in  1596  under  t!ie  title  of"  Morti- 
meriades ;  the  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edward  the  Second,  and 
the  Barons;'*  his  Lrg-ewrf^,  written  before  1598  and  printed  in  an 
octavo  edition  of  his  poems  in  1613,  and  his  Baffle  of  Agincourt  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  these  pieces  there  are  occasional  gleams  of 
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imagination,  many  just  reflections,  and  many  laboured  descripdons, 
delivered  in  perspicuous  language,  and  generally  in  smooth  versifi- 
cation ;  but  they  do  not  interest  the  heart  or  elevate  the  fancy ;  tliey 
are  tediously  and  minutely  liistorical,  void  of  passion,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  languid  and  prosaic.  The  second  department  exhibits  the 
work  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of  immortality,  the  elaborate  and 
highly-finished  Poly-olbton^  of  which  the  first  eighteen  songs  made 
their  appearance  in  1612,  accompanied  by  the  very  erudite  notes  of 
Selden,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  thirty  parts  in  1622.  Tlie 
chief  defect  in  this  singular  poem  results  from  its  plan ;  to  describe 
the  woods,  mountains,  vallles,  and  rivers  of  a  country,  with  all  their 
associations,  traditionary,  historical,  and  antiquarian,  forms  a  task 
which  no  genius,  however  exalted,  could  mould  into  an  interesting 
whole,  and  the  attempt  to  enliven  it  by  continued  personification  has 
only  proved  an  expedient  which  still  further  taxes  the  patience  of  the 
reader.  It  possesses,  however,  many  beauties  which  are  poetically 
great ;  numerous  delineations  which  are  graphically  correct,  and  a 
fidelity  with  regard  to  its  materials  so  unquestioned,  as  to  have 
merited  the  reference  of  Hearne  and  Wood,  and  the  praise  of  Gough, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Poly-olbion  has  preserved  many  circumstances 
which  even  Camden  has  omitted.  It  is  a  poem,  in  short,  which  will 
always  be  consulted  rather  for  the  information  that  it  conveys,  than 
for  the  pleasure  that  it  produces. 

To  England's  H^okai  Epistles^  which  constitute  the  third  class, 
not  much  praise  can  now  be  allotted,  notwithstanding  they  were  once 
the  most  admired  of  the  author's  works*  Occasional  passages  may,  it 
is  true,  be  selected,  which  merit  approbation  for  novelty  of  imagery 
and  beauty  of  expression ;  but  nothing  can  atone  for  their  wanting 
what,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  chosen,  should  have  been  their 
leading  characteristic^ — pathos. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  pastoral  poet  that  Drayton  will  hve  in  the  memory 
of  his  countrymen.  The  shepherd's  reed  was  an  early  favourite ;  for 
in  1593  he  published  his  *'  Idea :  the  Shepherd's  Garland,  fashioned 
in  nine  Eglogs :  and  Rowland's  Sacrifice  to  the  nine  Muses/*  which 
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were  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Pastorals,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
tenth  eclogue.  His  attachment  to  rural  imagery  was  nearly  as 
durable  as  his  existence;  for  the  year  previous  to  his  death  he 
brought  forward  another  collection  of  pastorals,  under  the  title  of 
The  Mmes  Elmunh  Of  these  publications,  the  first  is  in  every 
respect  superior,  and  gives  the  author  a  very  high  rank  among  rural 
bards ;  his  descriptions  are  evidently  drawn  from  nature  j  they  often 
possess  a  decided  originality,  and  are  couched  in  language  pure  and 
unaffected,  and  of  the  most  captivating  simplicity. 

The  7mscellaneoiis  productions  of  Drayton  include  a  vast  variety  of 
pieces;  odes,  elegies,  sonnets,  religious  effusions,  &c,  &c.  To  specify 
the  individual  merit  of  these  would  be  useless ;  but  among  them  are 
two  which,  from  their  peculiar  vaUie,  call  tor  appropriate  notice,  A 
most  playful  and  luxuriant  imagination  is  displayed  to  much  advan- 
tage in  the  A^i/mjyhidia,  or  The  Court  of  Fairy ^  and  an  equal  degree  of 
judgment,  together  with  a  large  share  of  interest,  in  the  poem 
addressed  to  his  loved  friend  Henry  Reynolds,  On  Poets  and  Poesy^ 
These,  with  the  first  collection  of  pastorals,  part  of  the  second,  and 
some  well-chosen  extracts  from  his  bulkier  works,  would  form  a  most 
fascinating  little  volume.  Drayton  died  on  December  23.  1631,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

13,  Drummonb,  William.  Tlie  birth  of  this  truly  elegant  poet  is 
placed  at  Hawthorn  den  in  Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1585, 
and  the  publication  of  the  first  portion  of  his  Sonnets,  in  1616,  entitles 
him  to  due  notice  among  these  critical  sketches* 

A  disappointment  of  the  most  afflictive  nature,  for  death  snatched 
from  him  tlie  object  of  his  affection  almost  immediately  after  she  had 
consented  to  be  his,  has  given  a  peculiar  and  very  pathetic  interest 
to  the  greater  part  of  his  poetical  compositions,  which  are  endeared 
to  the  reader  of  sensibility  by  the  charm  resulting  from  a  sincere  and 
never-dying  regret  for  the  memory  of  his  earliest  love. 

His  poetry,  which  has  never  yet  been  properly  arranged,  consists 
principally  of  poems  of  a  lyrical  cast,  including  sonnets,  madrigals, 
epigrams^  epitaphs,  miscellanies,  and  divine  poems. 
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years,  almost  completely  veiled  the  merit  of  one  of  the  first  poets 
of  the  sister  kingdom* 

14.  FairefaXj  Edward.  The  singular  beauty  of  this  gentleman's 
translation  of  Tasso,  and  its  influence  on  English  versification,  demand 
a  greater  share  of  notice  than  is  due  to  any  poetical  version  preceding 
that  of  Pope.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairefax,  of  Denton  in 
Yorkshire,  and  early  cultivating  the  enjoyment  of  rural  and  domestic 
life,  retired  with  the  object  of  his  affections  to  Newhall,  in  the  parish 
of  Fuyistone,  in  Knaresborough  forest,  where  he  usefully  occupied 
his  time  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  the  indulgence  of 
literary  pursuits.  His  "  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,"  the  work  which  has 
immortalised  his  name,  was  written  whilst  he  was  very  young,  was 
published  in  1600,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  masterly  version,  which  for  the  last  half  century  has  been 
most  undeservedly  neglected,  has  not  hitherto  been  superseded  by 
any  posterior  attempt.  Though  rendered  line  by  line,  and  in  the 
octave  stanza  of  the  Italians,  it  possesses  an  imcommon  share  of 
elegance,  vigour,  and  spirit,  and  very  frequently  exhibits  the  facility 
and  raciness  of  original  composition.  That  it  contributed  essentially 
towards  the  improvement  of  our  versification,  may  be  proved  from 
the  testimony  of  Dryden  and  Waller,  the  former  declaring  him 
superior  in  harmony  even  to  Spenser,  and  the  latter  confessing  that 
he  owed  the  melody  of  his  numbers  to  a  studious  imitation  of  his 
metrical  skill,  * 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  poetry  of  Fairefax,  with 
the  exception  of  one  piece,  has  been  suffered  to  perish.     It  consisted 


^ 
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•  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion  that  the  translation  of  Mr.  Hoole  would  entirely  super- 
sede the  labours  of  Fairefax.  Witli  no  discriminating  judge  of  poetry^  however,  will  this 
ever  be  the  case;  there  is  a  tameness  and  mediocrity  in  the  version  of  Mr.  Hoolc-,  which 
must  always  place  it  far  beneath  the  spirited  copy  of  the  elder  bard.  Had  Mr*  Brookes 
completed  the  Jerusalem  with  the  same  harmony  and  vigour  which  he  has  exhibited  in  the 
first  three  books,  a  desideratum  in  English  literature  had  been  supplied,  and  the  immortal 
poem  of  Tasso  had  appeared  clothed  in  diction  and  numbers  worthy  of  the  most  polished 
era  of  our  poetry. 
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Imth  most  gloriously  penned  llie  honourable  life  and  death  of  worthy 
Sir  Francis  Drake."* 

As  the  poetry  of  FitzgefFrey  is  very  little  known,  we  shall  give  the 
Sonnet  to  Lady  Drake  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  his  genius  : 

**  Divorc'cl  by  Death,  but  we<lded  still  by  Love, 

For  Love  by  Death  can  never  be  divorced ; 
Loe  1   England's  dragon,  thy  true  turtle  dove, 

To  seeke  his  make  is  now  againe  enforc'd. 
Like  as  the  sparrow  from  the  kestrel's  ire. 

Made  his  asylum  in  the  wise  man's  fist: 
So,  he  and  I,  his  tongues-manj  do  require 

Thy  sanctuary,  envie  to  resist. 
So  may  licroique  Drakcj  whose  worth  gave  wings 

Unto  my  Muse,  that  nere  before  could  fly. 
And  taught  her  tune  these  harsh  discordant  strings 

A  note  above  her  rural!  minstrekyj 
Live  in  himseJfe,  and  I  in  him  may  live; 
Tliine  eyes  to  both  vitality  shall  give/'f 

Beside  his  volume  on  Drake,  Fitzgeffrey  was  the  author  of  a 
collection  of  Latin  epigrams,  in  three  books,  under  the  title  of 
Affaniee^  printed  in  8vo.,  1601,  and  of  a  religious  poem,  called  **  The 
Blessed  Birth-day,"  1634,  4to*  He  lived  highly  respected  both  as  a 
poet  and  divine,  and  died  at  his  parsonage-house  in  1636-7. 

16,  Fletcher,  Giles,  the  elder  brother  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  was 
bom  in  1588,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and 
died  at  his  rectory  of  Alderton,  in  Suffolk,  in  1623.  Tlie  production 
which  has  given  him  a  poet's  fame,  was  published  in  1610,  tmder  the 
title  of  **  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth  over 
and  after  Death,'*  Cambridge,  4to.  It  is  written  in  stanzas  of  eight 
lines,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  under  the  appellations  of  Ckrtsts 
Viciofy  in  Heaven,  liis  Triumph  on  Earthy  his  Triumph  over  Deaths 
and  liis  Triumph  after  Death, 

This  is  a  poem  which  exhibits  strong  powers  of  description,  and  a 


*  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  ix,  p.  53, 

t  Vide  British  Bibliographer,  No.  Vlh  p.  118. 
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Tlie  "  Purple  Island"  is  an  allegorical  description,  in  twelve 
cantos,  of  the  corporeal  and  intellectual  functions  of  man.  Its 
interest  and  effect  have  been  greatly  injured  by  a  too  minute  investi- 
gation of  anatomical  facts  ;  the  first  five  cantos  being  little  else  than  a 
lecture  in  rime,  and  productive  more  of  disgust  than  any  other  sensa- 
tion. In  the  residue  of  the  poem,  the  bard  bursts  forth  with 
unshackled  splendour,  and  the  passions  and  mental  powers  are 
personified  with  great  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  great  warmth  of 
colouring.  Like  his  brother,  however,  he  is  defective  in  taste ;  the 
great  charm  of  composition,  simplicity,  is  too  often  lost  amid  the 
mazes  of  quaint  conception  and  meretricious  ornament  Yet  are 
there  passages  interspersed  tli rough  this  allegory^  of  exquisite  tender- 
ness and  sweetness,  alike  simple  and  correct  in  tliction,  chaste  in 
creative  power,  and  melodious  in  versification. 

The  "  Piscatory  Eclogues,'*  to  novelty  of  scenery,  add  many  pas- 
sages of  genuine  and  delightful  poetry,  and  the  music  of  the  verse  is 
often  highly  gratifying  to  the  ear  ;  but  many  of  the  same  faults  are 
discerjiible  in  these  pieces,  which  we  remarked  in  the  **  Purple 
Island  ;'  pedantry  and  forced  conceits  occasionally  intrude,  and, 
though  the  poet  has  not  injured  the  effect  of  his  delineations  by 
coarseness,  or  rusticity  of  expression,  he  has  sometimes  forgotten  the 
simple  elegance  which  should  designate  the  pastoral  muse* 

Our  author  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  in 
1621,  and  died  there  about  the  year  1650. 

18.  Gascoigne,  George,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Gascoigne,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Essex,  and,  after  a  private  edu- 
cation under  the  care  of  Stephen  Nevinson,  L*KD,  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  and  from  thence  to  Gray's  Inn,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  law.  Like  many  men,  however,  of  warm  passions  and  strong 
imagination,  he  neglected  his  profession  for  the  amusements  and 
dissipation  of  a  court,  and  having  exliausted  his  paternal  property, 
he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  abroad,  in  a  military 
capacity,  that  support  which  he  had  failed  to  acquire  at  home.  He 
accordingly  accepted  a  Captain*s  commission  in  Holland,  in   1572, 
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under  William  Prince  of  Orange^  and  having  signalised  his  courage 
at  the  siege  of  Middleburg,  liad  the  misfortune  to  be  captured  by 
the  Spaniards  near  Leyden,  and,  after  four  month's  imprisonment, 
revisited  his  native  country. 

He  now  resumed  his  profession  and  his  apartments  at  Gray*s  Inn ; 
but  in  1575,  on  his  return  from  accompanying  Queen  EUzabeth  in 
her  progress  to  Kenelworth  Castle,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  his 
*'  poore  house,"  at  Walthamstow,  where  he  employed  himself 
in  collecting  and  publishing  his  poems*  He  was  not  long 
destined,  however,  to  enjoy  this  Hterary  leisure  ;  for,  according  to 
George  ^Vhetstone,  who  was  **  an  eye-witness  of  his  godly  and  cha- 
ritable end  in  this  world  *,**  he  expired  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire, 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1577,  when  he  was  probably  under  forty 
years  of  age.  f^ 

The  poetry  of  Gascoigne  was  twice  collected  during  his  life-time  ; 
firstly,  in  1572,  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled,  "  A  Hundreth  sundrie 
Flowres  bounde  up  in  one  small  Poesie-  Gathered  partely  (by  trans- 
lation) in  the  tyne  outlandish  Gardins  of  Euripides,  Ovid,  Petrarke, 
Ariosto,  and  others:  and  partly  by  invention,  out  of  our  owne 
fruitefull  Orchardes  in  Englande :  Yielding  sundrie  sweet  savors  of 


♦  WHictstone  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '*  A  Remembrance  of  the  wel  imployed 
life  and  godly  end  of  George  Gaskoigoc  Esquire,  who  deceased  at  Stalmford  in  Lincobie 
Shire,  the  7th  of  October  1577*  The  reporte  of  George  Whetstone  Gent,  an  eye  wit* 
ncss  of  his  Godly  an<l  charitable  end  in  this  world.  F&rm^  nulia  Fides*  Imprinted  At 
London  for  Edward  Aggas,  dwelling  in  PauU  Churchyard  and  are  there  to  be  solde.** 
"  Since  the  antiquities  of  poetry,"  obser\^es  Mr.  Chalmers,  **  have  become  a  favonrite 
study,  many  painful  inquiries  have  been  made  after  this  tract,  but  it  could  not  be  fomid  in 
Tanner's  Library,  which  forms  part  of  the  Bodleian,  or  in  any  other  collection,  private  or 
public^  and  doubts  were  entertained  whether  such  a  pamphlet  had  ever  existed*  About 
three  years  ago,  however,  it  was  discovered  in  the  collection  of  a  deceased  gentleman,  a 
Mr.  Voight,  of  the  Custom  Jioiise,  London,  and  was  purchased  at  his  sale  by  Mr.  Malone. 
It  consists  of  about  thirteen  pages  small  quarto,  black  letter,  and  contains,  certainly  not 
much  lifff  but  some  particulars  unknown  to  his  biographers." — English  Poets,  ?oL  it. 
p.  447,  448- 

t  For  further  particulars  of  his  life  see  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol  ii.  p.  447*  ct 
leq.,  Censura  Li^eraria,  vol.  i.  p.  110.,  and  British  Bibliographer,  vol.  i.  7^* 
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Tragical,  Comical,  and  Morall  Discourses,  both  pleasaunt  and  profit- 
able to  the  well  smelly  ng  noses  of  learned  Readers.  Meritum  petere> 
grave.  At  London,  Imprinted  for  Richarde  Smith ;"  and  secondly 
in  1575,  with  the  title  of  "The  Posies  of  George  Gascoigne  Esquire. 
Corrected,  perfected  and  augmented  by  the  Authour.  Tarn  Marti^ 
quam  Mercurio.  Imprinted  at  London  by  H.  Bynneman  for  Richard 
Smitli."  The  edition  is  divided  into  three  parts,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Flowers^  Hearbes^  and  Weedes^  to  which  are  annexed 
"  Certayne  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  verse  or 
ryme  in  English,  written  at  the  request  of  Master  Edouardo  Donati." 

Besides  these  collections,  Gascoigne  published  separately,  **  The 
Glasse  of  Government.  A  Tragical  Comedie,"  1575.  "  The  Steele 
Glas.  A  Satyre,"  1576.  **  The  Princely  Pleasures,  at  the  Court  at 
Kenelworth,"  1576 ;  and  **  A  Delicate  Diet  for  daintie  mouthde 
Drunkards,'*  a  prose  tract,  1576.  After  his  death  appeared,  in  1586, 
his  tract,  entitled,  "  The  Droome  of Doomes  Day;**  and  in  1587, 
was  given  to  the  world,  a  complete  edition  of  hia  works,  in  small 
quarto,  black  letter. 

Gascoigne,  though  patronised  by  several  illustrious  characters, 
among  whom  may  be  enumerated.  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  appears  to  have  suffered  so  much 
from  the  envy  and  malignity  of  his  critics,  as  to  induce  him  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  was  occasioned  by  the 
irritability  of  mind  resulting  from  these  attacks ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have 
done  justice  to  his  talents ;  at  least  Gabriel  Harvey  ^  and  Arthur 
HaJltf  Nash  t,  Webbe  |j,  and  Puttenham§,  have  together  praised 
him  for  his  wit,  his  imagination,  and  his  metre ;  and  in  the  Glosse 


•  Gratiilationes  Valdinenses,  edit.  Binneman,  1578,  4to.  lib,  iv,  p.  22. 
f   In  his  Dedication  prefixed  to  his  Translation  of  Tcm  Books  of  Homer* 
%  In  his  Address  to  Gentlemen  Studentfi,  prefixed  to  Green*§  Arcadia. 
^  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,  1 58G. 
II   Arte  of  Poeeie,   1589,  reprint^  p.  51. 
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to  Spenser's  Calender,  he  is  styled  *'  the  very  chief  of  our  late 
rvmers."* 

The  poetry  of  our  author  has  not,  in  modern  times,  met  with  all 
the  attention  which  it  deserves  ;  specimens,  it  is  true,  have  been 
selected  by  Cooper,  Percy,  Warton,  Headley,  Ellis,  Brvdges,  and 
Haslewood;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  re-impression  of  1810,  in 
Mr.  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  no  edition  of  his  works  has  been  pub- 
lished since  1587.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  for,  as  the  inge- 
nious editor  just  mentioned  has  remarked,  "  there  are  three  respects 
in  which  his  claims  to  originality  require  to  be  noticed  as  seras  in  a 
history  of  poetry.  His  Steele  Glass  is  among  the  first  specimens  of 
l)Iank  verso  in  oiu-  language;  his  Jocasta  is  the  second  theatrical 
piece  written  in  that  measure;  and  his  Supposes  is  the  first  comedy 
written  in  jirose/*  V  Warton  has  pronounced  him  to  have  "  much 
exceeded  all  the  poets  of  his  age  in  smoothness  and  harmony  of 
versification  J,  an  encomium  which  peculiarly  applies  to  the  lyrical 
portion  of  his  works,  which  is  indeed  exquisitely  polished,  though 
not  altogether  free  from  affectation  and  antithesis.  Among  these 
pieces,  too,  is  to  be  discovered  a  considerable  range  of  fancy,  much 
tenderness  and  glow  of  sentiment,  and  a  frequent  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, hi  monU  and  didactic  poetry,  he  has  hkewise  afforded  us 
proofs  approaching  to  excellence,  and  his  satire  entitled  "  The  Steele 
Glass,"  includes  a  curious  and  minute  picture  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  age. 

To  the  **  Suj>poses*'  of  Gascoigne,  a  translation  from  the  Suppotiti 
tif  Ariosfo,  executed  with  peculiar  neatness  and  ease,  Shakspeare 
luis  been  indebted  for  a  part  of  his  plot  of  the  *'  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  § 

19.  Greene,  Robert.     Of  this  ingenious  and  prolific  writer,  we 


•  Todd's  Spenser,  voLi.  p.  191.     Glosse  to  November* 

f  Chiilmerfi*s  English  Poets,  vol.ii*  p.  455, 

X  Observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  vol  ii.  p»168« 

4  Heed*s  Shakspeare^  vol*  ix,  p,  144,  note  4, 
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have  already  related  so  many  particulars,  that  nothing  more  can  be 
wanting  here,  than  a  brief  character  of  his  poetical  genins.  Were  his 
poetry  collected  from  his  various  pamphlets  and  plays,  of  which 
nearly  fifty  are  known  to  be  extant,  a  most  interesting  little  volume 
might  be  formed.  The  extreme  rarity,  however,  of  his  productions, 
may  render  this  an  object  of  no  easy  attainment ;  but  of  its  effect  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  acquired  from  what  has  been  done  by 
Mr,  Beloe,  who,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  has  collected  many 
beautiful  specimens  from  the  following  pieces  of  our  author.  Tuilies 
Lave,  1616;  Penelope's  Web,  1601  ;  Farewell  to  Follie,  1617;  Never 
Too  Late,  1590 ;  History  of  Arbasto^  1617 ;  Arcadia,  or  Menaphor, 
1589;  Orphanion,l599\  Philomela,  1592.  "^ 

Though  most  of  the  productions  of  Greene  were  written  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  passing  hour,  yet  the  poetical  effusions  scattered 
through  his  works  betray  few  marks  of  haste  or  slovenliness,  and 
many  of  them,  indeed,  may  be  classed  among  the  most  polished  and 
elegant  of  their  day.  To  much  warmth  and  fertility  of  fancy,  they 
add  a  noble  strain  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  together  with  many  ex- 
quisite touches  of  the  pathetic,  and  so  many  impressive  lessons  of 
morality,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  atone  for  the  hcentiousness  of 
several  of  his  prose  tracts.  *t* 

20-  Hall,  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  was  bom  on  the 
first  of  July  1574,  at  Brestow  Park,  Leicestershire.  He  was  admitted 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  when 
twenty-three  years  old,  published  his  satires,  under  the  title  of  Virgi- 
demiarum,  Sixe  Bookes*  First  Three  Bookes  of  Tooth-less  Satyrs : 
1.  Poetical;  2.  Academicall;  3.  Moral;  printed  by  T.  Creede  for 
R.  Dexter    1597.      The   Three   last   Bookes   of  Byting   Satyrs,  by 


•  Beloe^s  Anecdotes,  voLii-  p»  19L  etseq.;  and  vol  vL  p,  1.21, 
f  The  reprint  which  has  just  appeared  of  our  author's  Philomela,  is  a  proof,  however, 
that  his  prose  was  occasionally  the  mediuEu  of  sound  instruction ;  for  the  moral  of  this 
piece  is  unexceptiooable.  We  may  also  remark,  that  the  confessions  wrung  from  hioi  in 
the  hour  of  repentance  are  highly  monitory,  and  calculated  to  make  the  most  powerful  and 
salutary  impression. 
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It  Bradock  for  Dexter^  1598.  Both  parts  were  reprinted  together  in 
1599,  and  have  conferred  upon  tlieir  author  a  just  claim  to  the  appel- 
lation of  one  of  our  earliest  and  be^it  .satiric  poets*  Oi*the  legitimate 
satire,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  given  us  the  first  example,  an 
honour  upon  which  he  justly  prides  himself,  for,  in  the  opening  of  his 
prologue,  he  tells  us 

"  I  first  adventure,  witti  fooHiurtly  niighf* 
To  tread  the  stcpd  of  perilous  despight; 
I  first  udveiUurei  follow  me  who  list. 
And  be  the  s^^coftd  £!iglii>h  satirist," 

On  the  re-publication  of  the  Virgidemiarum  at  Oxford,  in  1752, 
Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  ^^^la^ton,  speaking  of  these  satires,  says^ 
"  they  are  full  of  spirit  and  poetry,  as  much  of  the  first  as  Dr.  Donne, 
and  far  more  of  the  latter  ;**  and  Warton,  at  the  commencement 
of  an  elaborate  and  extended  critique  on  HalFs  poetic  genhjs,  in  the 
Fragmeuf  of  his  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry, 
gives  the  following  very  discriminative  character  of  these  satires. 
They  **  are  marked,"  he  observes,  "  with  a  classical  precision,  to 
which  English  poetry  had  yet  rarely  attained.  Tliey  are  replete 
with  animation  of  style  and  sentiment  The  indignation  of  the 
satirist  is  always  the  result  of  good  sense.  Nor  are  the  thorns  of 
severe  invective  unmixed  with  the  flowers  of  pure  poetry.  The 
characters  are  delineated  in  strong  and  lively  colouring,  and  their 
discriminations  are  touched  with  the  masterly  traces  of  genuine 
humour.  The  versification  is  equally  energetic  and  elegant,  and  the 
fabric  of  the  couplets  approaches  to  the  modern  standard*  It  is  no 
inconsiderable  proof  of  a  genius  predominating  over  the  general  taste 
of  an  age  when  every  preacher  was  a  punster,  to  have  written  verses, 
where  laughter  was  to  be  raised,  and  the  reader  to  be  entertained 
with  sallies  of  pleasantry,  without  quibbles  and  conceits.  His  chief 
fault  is  obscurity,  arising  from  a  remote  phraseology,   constrained 


Mti8on'«  Gray,  p*  224, 
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binations,  unfamiliar  allusions,  elliptical  apostrophes,  and  abrupt- 
ness of  expression.  Perhaps  some  will  think  that  his  manner  betrays 
too  much  of  the  laborious  exactness  and  pedantic  anxiety  of  the 
scholar  and  the  student.  Ariosto  in  Italian,  and  Regnier  in  French, 
were  now  almost  the  only  modern  writers  of  satire ;  and  I  believe 
there  had  been  an  EngUsh  translation  of  Ariosto's  Satires,  But 
Halfs  acknowledged  patterns  are  Juvenal  and  Persius,  not  without 
some  touches  of  the  urbanity  of  Horace.  His  parodies  of  these  poets, 
or  rather  his  adaptations  of  ancient  to  modern  manners,  a  mode  of 
imitation  not  unhappily  practised  by  Oldham,  Rochester,  and  Pope, 
discover  great  facility  and  dexterity  of  invention.  The  moral  gravity 
and  the  censorial  declamation  of  Juvenal,  he  frequently  enlivens  with 
a  train  of  more  refined  reflection,  or  adorns  with  a  novelty  and  variety 
of  images/'  ^ 

The  Satires  of  Hall  exhibit  a  very  minute  and  curious  picture  of 
the  literature  and  manners,  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  times,  and 
numerous  quotations  in  the  course  of  our  work  will  amply  prove  the 
wit,  the  sagacity,  and  the  elegance  of  his  Muse.  Poetry  was  the 
occupation  merely  of  his  youth,  the  vigour  and  decline  of  his  days 
being  employed  in  the  composition  of  professional  works,  calculated, 
by  their  piety,  eloquence,  and  originality,  to  promote,  in  the  most 
powerful  manner,  the  best  interests  of  morality  and  religion.  This 
great  and  good  man  died,  after  a  series  of  persecution  from  the  repub- 
lican party,  at  his  little  estate  at  Heigham,  near  Norwich,  on  the 
8th  of  September  1656,  and  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

21.  Harington,  Sir  John.  Among  the  numerous  transhitors  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  this  gentleman  merits  peculiar  notice,  as 
having,  through  the  medium  of  his  Ariosto,  "  enriched  our  poetry  by 
a  communication  of  new  stores  of  fiction  and  imagination,  both  of  the 
romantic  and  comic  species,  of  Gothic  machinery  and  familiar  man- 
ners.'* i      His  version  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  of  which    the   first 


*  Vide  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  voL  v,  p,  22G* 
I  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p*  485. 
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minor  pieces,  will  here  be  necessary,  as  his   dramatic    works   and 
some  circumstances  of  his  life,  will  hereafter  occupy  their  due  share 
of  attention.     His  poems  were  divided  by  himself  into  **  Epigrams,'' 
'*  The  Forest,"  "  Under-woods,"  and  a  translation  of  "  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetrie  ;*'  to  which  his  late  editors  have  added,  '*  MiscelJaneous 
Pieces/*     The  general  cast  of  tliese  poems  is  not  such  as  will  recom- 
mend them  to  a  modern    car;    they  are  but  too  often   cold  and 
aifected  ;  but  occasionally,  instances  of  a  description  the  very  reverse 
of  these  epithets,  are  to  be  found,  where  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
expression  constitute  the  prominent  features.     It  is  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  among  his  minor  pieces  in  the  lyric  measure  that  we 
meet  with  this  peculiar  neatness  and  concinnity  of  diction :   thus,  in 
**  The  Forest,"  the  hnes  from  Catidlus,  beginning  "  Come,  my  Celia, 
let  us  prove,**  and  the  well-known  song 

"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes  j" 
in  the  '*  Underwoods,"  the  stanzas  commencing 

"  For  Love's  sake  kisse  me  once  again ;" 
**  Or  scomei  or  pittie  on  me  take;" 

and,  among  his  *'  Songs,'*  these  with  the  initial  Imes 

"  Queene  and  huntres&e,  chaste  and  faire;" 
*«  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest;*' 

are  striking  proofs  of  these  excellencies* 

We  must  also  remark  that,  among  his  **  Epistles"  and  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces,"  there  are  discoverable  a  few  very  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  union  of  correct  and  nervous  sentiment  with 
singular  force  and  dignity  of  elocution.  Of  this  happy  combination, 
the  Lines  to  the  Memory  of  Shakspeare,  an  eulogium  which  will 
claim  our  attention  in  a  future  page,  may  be  quoted  as  a  brilliant 
model. 
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23.  Lodge,  Thomas,  M.  D.      This  gentleman,  though  possessing^ 
celebrity,  in  his  day,  as  a  physician,  is  chiefly  entitled  to  the  atten- 
tion of  posterity  as  a  poet-      He  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
born  about  1556;  educated  at  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  memberj 
about  1573,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  London,  in  September  1625.' 
He  has  the  double  honour  of  being  the  first  who  published,  in  our 
language,  a  Collection  of  Satires,  so  named,  and  of  having  suggested 
to   Shakspeare  the  plot  of  his   As   You  Like   It*      Philips,  in  his 
Theatrum  Poetanim,  characterises  him  as    **  one  of  the  writers  of 
those  pretty  old  pastoral  songs,  which  were  very  much  the  strain  o€i 
those  times  *  ;'*    but  has  strangelj?  overlooked  his  satirical  powers  yj 
these,  however,    have  been   noticed  by  Meres,    who  remarks,  that 
**  as  Horace,  Lucilius,  Juvenal,  Persius  and  Lucidlus  are  the  best  for 
Satyre  among  the  Latins,  so  with  us  in  the  same  faculty,  these  are 
chiefe :  Piers  Plowman,  Lodge,  Hall  of  Emanuel  Colledge  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  author  of  PigmaHon*s   Image,  &ai      The  work  which 
gives  him  precedence,  as  a  writer  qf  professed  satires^  is  entitled 
*^  A  Fig  fob   Momus  ;    containing    pleasant  Varietie,    included   in 
Satyrs^  Eclogues,  and  Epistles,  by  T,  L,  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  Gent," 
1595.  X     It  is  dedicated  to  "  William,  Earle  of  Darbie,'*  and  though 
published  two  years  before  the  appearance  of  Hall's  Satires,  possesses 
a  spirit,  ease  and  harmony,  which  that  more  celebrated  poet  has  not 
surpassed.     Than  the  following  lines,  selected  from  the  first  satire,  we 
know  few  which,  in  the  same  department,  can  establish  a  better  daim 
to  vigour,  truth,  and  melody :  — ; 

**  All  men  are  willing  with  the  world  to  baulte« 
But  no  man  takes  delight  to  knowe  his  Ikulte — 
Tell  bleer-eid  Linus  that  his  sight  is  cleere^ 
Heele  pawne  himselfe  to  buy  thee  bread  and  beere;  -*- 
Find  me  a  niggard  that  doth  want  the  shiA 
To  call  his  cursed  avarice  good  thrift ; 


•  Edition  of  1800,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  p.  I97j  198, 
f  Vide  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  vol  li,  p*  1 1  i. 
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A  rakehell  sworue  to  prodigafitie, 

That  dares  tiot  tcrme  it  liberal  itic; 

A  letcher  that  hath  lost  both  flesh  and  faniej 

That  holds  not  Ictclierie  a  pleasant  game  i  — 

Thus  with  the  world,  the  world  dissembles  stilJi 

And  to  their  own  confusions  follow  will, 

Holding  it  true  felicitie  to  flie, 

Not  from  the  sinnei  but  from  the  seeing  eie,**  ♦ 

Tlie  debt  of  Shakspeare  to  our  author  is  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  *'  Rosaljnde :  Eiiphues  Golden  Legacie,  found  after  his 
Death  in  his  Cell  at  Silexdra,  by  T-  L*  Gent"  The  poetical  pieces 
interspersed  through  this  tract  correspond  with  the  character  given 
of  Lodge's  composition  by  Phillips ;  for  they  are  truly  pastoral,  and 
are  finished  in  a  style  of  great  sweetness,  delicacy,  and  feeling.  Want 
of  taste,  or  want  of  intimacy  with  this  production,  has  induced 
Air,  Steevens  to  give  a  very  improper  estimate  of  it ;  "  Shakspeare," 
he  remarks,  "  has  followed  Lodge's  novel  more  exactly  than  is  his 
general  custom  when  he  is  indebted  to  such  wotikiess  originals  ;  and 
has  sketched  some  of  his  principal  characters,  and  borrowed  a  few 
expressions  from  it"  i 

The  poetry  of  Lodge  is  to  be  gleaned  from  his  pamphlets  ;  parti- 
cularly from  the  two  which  w^e  have  mentioned,  and  from  the  two 
now  to  be  enumerated,  namely,  "  Phillis :  honoured  with  pastorall 
sonnets,  elegies  and  amorous  delights,  Where-unto  is  annexed,  the 
tragicall  complaynt  of  Elstred,"  1593,  4to,,  and  **  A  most  pleasant 
historic  of  Glauciis  and  Scilla  :  with  many  excellent  poems,  and 
delectable  sonnets,"  1610,  4to.  He  contributed,  likewise,  to  the 
Collections  termed  The  Phcmix  Nest^  1593,  and  Efigland'g  Helicon^ 
1600 ;  and  in  the  Preface,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  to  the  third 
edition  of  the  latter  Miscellany,  so  just  a  tribute  is  paid  to  his  genius 
as  imperatively  demands  insertion  ;  more  particularly  if  we  consider 
the  obscurity  into  which  this  poet  has  fallen,     "  In  ancient  writings," 


VOL.  1. 


•  Vkle  Beloc  on  Scarce  Books,  vol,  ii.  pp.  1 15—1 17- 
f  Reed's  Shakespeare,  vol,  viii,  p,  3* 
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observes  the  critic^  "  we  frequently  meet  with  beautiful  passages  ;  but 
whole  compositions  are  seldom  free  from  the  most  striking  inequali- 
ties ;  from  inharmonious  verses  ;  from  lame,  or  laboured  and  quaint 
expressions  ;  and  creeping  or  obscure  thoughts.  In  Lodge  we  find 
whole  pastorals  and  odes,  which  have  all  the  ease,  polish,  and  ele- 
gance of  a  modern  author-  How  natural  is  the  sentiment,  and  how 
sweet  the  expression  of  the  following  in  Old  Damons  Pastoral : 

**  Homely  hearts  do  harbour  quiet  ; 

Little  fear,  and  niickle  solace; 
States  suspect  their  bed  and  diet ; 

Fear  and  craft  do  haunt  the  palace* 
Little  would  ly  little  want  I, 

Where  the  mind  and  store  agreeth  ; 
SmaDest  comfort  is  not  scanty ; 

Least  he  longs  that  little  seeth. 
Tiioe  hath  been  that  I  have  longed. 

Foolish  I  to  like  of  folly, 
To  converse  where  honour  thronged. 

To  my  pleasures  linked  wholly ; 
Now  I  see,  and  seeing  sorrow 

That  the  day  consumed  returns  not : 
Who  dare  trust  upon  to-roorrow, 

When  nor  time  nor  life  sojoyrni  not  !'* 

♦*  How  charmingly  he  breaks  out  in  The  SolUm^  Sliepherd'^ 
Song :  — 

*•  O  shady  vale,  O  fair  enriched  meads, 

O  SBcred  flowers,  sweet  fields,  and  rising  mountains; 
O  painted  flowers,  green  herbs  where  Flora  treads, 
Refresh*d  by  wanton  winds  and  watry  fountains  !*' 

^*  Is  there  one  word  or  even  accent  obsolete  in  this  picturesque 
and  truly  poetical  stanza  ? 

'^  But  if  such  a  tender  and  moral  fancy  be  ever  allowed  t^  trifle,  is 
there  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  in  the  whole  compass  of  English 
poetry  more  exquisite,  more  delicately  imagined,  or  expressed  with 
more  finished  and  happy  artifice  of  language,  than  Rosalind's  Madri- 
gal, beginning  — 
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«  Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee, 
Dotli  suck  his  sweet : 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  bis  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  re$t ; 
His  bed  Rtnidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast  j 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  ?  " — 

«  Compare  Dr,  Lodge  not  only  with  his  cotemporaries  but  his  suc- 
cessors, and  who,  except  Breton,  has  so  happily  anticipated  the  taste, 
simplicity,  and  purity  of  the  most  refined  age/*  * 

Beside  his  miscellaneous  poetry,  Lodge  published  two  dramatic 
pieces  f,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  voluminous  prose  writer.  Seven 
of  his  prose  tracts  are  described  by  Mr.  Beloe  J^  and  he  translated  the 
works  of  Josephus  and  Luc  An.  Seneca.  § 

24,  Marlow,  Cheistophee.  As  the  fame  of  this  poet,  though  once 
in  high  repute  as  a  dramatic  writer,  is  now  supported  merely  by  one 
of  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  which  is,  indeed,  of  exquisite  beauty,  ijt 
has  been  thought  necessary  briefly  to  introduce  him  here ;  a  more 
extended  notice  being  deferred  to  a  subsequent  page.  His  earliest 
attempt  appeared  in  1587,  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  in  a  Translation  of  Coluthus*s  Rape  of  Helen  into  English  rhyme. 
This  was  followed  by  **  Certaine  of  Ovid's  Elegies,'*  licensed  in  1593, 
but  not  printed  until  1596.  His  next  and  happiest  version  was 
given  to  the  public  in  1598,  under  the  title  of  "  TTie  Loves  of  Hero 
and  Leander,"  being,  like  the  preceding,  a  posthumous  publication  j 
for  the  author  died  prematurely  in  1593,  leaving  this  translation,  of 
which  the  original  is  commonly  but  erroneously  ascribed  to  Musaeus> 
unfinished  Phillips,  in  his  character  of  Marlow,  comparing  him  with 
Shakspeare,  sap,  that  he  resembled  him  not  only  in  his  dramatic 


♦  British  Bibliographer,  No.  IL     Preface  to  England's  HelicoD.  pp.  6,  ?• 

t  Biographia  Dramatica,  vol  i,  p,  28?.  edit.  1/82. 

:j:  Vol.  ii.  p-  159.  et  seq. 

}  Pbillips'B  Theatrum  apucl  Brydges,  p,  199. 
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circuinstancesi  "  but  also  because  in  his  begun  poem  of  Hero  and 
Leandeiv  he  seems  to  have  a  resemblance  of  that  clean,  and  unsophis- 
ticated wit,  which  is  natural  to  that  incomparable  poet,"  *  Marlow 
translated  also  **  Lucans  first  booke,  line  for  line,"  in  blank  verse, 
which  was  licensed  in  1593,  and  printed  in  1600 ;  but  the  production 
which  has  given  him  a  claim  to  immortality,  and  which  has  retained 
its  popularity  even  to  the  present  day,  first  made  its  appearance  in 
**  England*s  Helicon/*  under  the  appellation  of  T7ie  Pammiate  Shep- 
heard  to  his  Love.  Of  an  age  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its 
rural  poetry,  this  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  admirable  and  finished 
pastoral- 

25.  Mabston,  John,  who  has  a  claim  to  introduction  here,  from 
his  powers  as  a  satirical  poet.  In  1598,  he  published  "  The  Meta- 
morphosis, or  Pigmalion's  Image,  And  certaioe  Satyres."  Of  these 
the  former  is  an  elegant  and  luxurious  description  of  a  well-known 
fable,  and  to  this  sportive  effusion  Shakspeare  seems  to  allude  in  his 
**  Measure  for  Measure,"  where  Lucio  exclaims,  "  What,  is  there 
none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  maile  woman,  to  be  had  now?*' -j- 
His  fame  as  a  satirist  was  established  the  year  following,  by  the 
appearance  of  his  **  Scourge  of  Villanie,     Three  Bookes  of  Satyres," 

A  reprint  of  these  pieces  was  given  to  the  world  by  Mr*  Bowles,  in 
the  year  1764,  who  terms  the  author  the  **  Brituh  Persiusy*'  and 
adds,  that  very  little  is  recorded  of  him  with  certainty*  **  Antony  a 
Wood,"  he  remarks,  **  who  is  generally  exact  in  his  accounts  of  men, 
and  much  to  be  relied  upon,  is  remarkably  deficient  with  respect  to 
him;  indeed  there  seems  to  be  httle  reason  to  think  he  was  of 
Oxford ;  it  is  certain  from  his  works,  that  he  was  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  coteniporary  with  Mn  Hall,  with  whom,  as  it  appears 
from  his  satyre,  caUed  Reactio,  and  from  the  Scourge  of  ViUanie, 
sat  10m  he  had  some  dispute,  —  It  has  not  been  generally  known  who 


•  Theatrum  Poetarun],  edit,  of  1800,  p.  113. 

f   Eeed's  Shakspeare,  voL  vL  p*318.    Actiii.  sc.  2- 
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was  the  author  of  Pigmalion  and  the  five  satyres:  but  that  they 
belong  to  Marston  is  clear  from  the  sixth  and  tenth  satyres  of  the 
Scourge  of  Villanie :  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  the 
collector  of  England's  Parnassus,  printed  1600,  who  cites  the  five 
first  lines  of  the  dedication  to  opinion,  prefixed  to  Pigmalion  by  the 
name  of  J-  Marston,  p,  221." 

**  These  satyres,"  says  Mr.  Warton,  "  in  his  observ^ations  on  Spenser, 
contain  many  well  drawn  characters,  and  several  good  strokes  of  a 
satyrical  genius,  but  are  not,  upon  the  wliole,  so  finished  and  classical 
as  Bisliop  Hall's  :  the  truth  is,  they  were  satyrists  of  a  different  cast : 
Hall  turned  his  pen  against  his  cotemporary  writers,  and  particularly 
versifiers  ;  Marston  chiefly  inveighed  against  the  growing  foibles  and 
vices  of  the  age."  * 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  want  of  polish  in  the  satirical  muse  of 
Marston,  which  seems,  notwithstanding,  the  result  rather  of  design 
than  inability ;  for  the  versification  of  **  Pigmalion's  Image,"  is  in 
many  of  its  parts  highly  melodious.  Strength,  verging  upon  coarse- 
ness, is,  however,  the  characteristic  of  the  "  Scourge  of  Villanie/' 
and  may  warrant  the  assertion  of  the  author  of  "  The  Return e  from 
Parnassus,"  that  he  was  "  a  ruffian  in  his  stile." f  Yet  he  is  highly 
complimented  by  Fitz-GeofFry,  no  mean  judge  of  poetical  merit, 
w^ho  declares  that  he  is 


'    '  **satyranim  proxima  prima:, 

Primaque,  fas  prlmas  si  iiumcrarc  duas."  I 

26.  NiccoLs,  Richard.  This  elegant  poet  was  born  in  1584,  was 
entered  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1602,  and  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1606.  In  1607,  he  published  "  The  Cuckow,  a  Poem,** 
in  the  couplet  measure,  which  displays  very  vivid  powers  of  descrip- 
tion.    His    next  work  was  a  new  and  enlarged   edition   of  "  Tlie 


*  Miscellaneous  Pi<?ces  of  Ant  lent  English  Poesie,  preface. 

f  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  i.  p.  4^. 

%  AiFani«e,  lib.  ii.    Ad  Johannem  Marstoniuin. 
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point  of  poetical  execution,  is  greatly  itifericTt  to  his  Ciickow,  and 
Winter  Night's  Vision,  Niccols,  after  residing  detei^al  years  ki 
Oxford,  left  that  University  for  the  capital,  wh^e,  retofds  Wo6d, 
he  *'  obtained  an  employment  suitable  to  his  faculty."* 

27,  RALEiaH,  Sir  Walter,  Of  this  great,  this  high-minded,  but 
unfortunate  man,  it  will  not  be  expected  that,  in  his  military,  naval, 
or  political  character,  any  detail  should  here  be  given  ;  it  is  only  with 
Sir  Walter,  as  a  poet,  that  we  are  at  present  engaged,  and  therefore, 
after  stating  that  he  was  bom  in  1552,  at  Hayes  Farm,  in  the  parish 
of  Budley  in  Devonshire,  and  that,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  James 
the  First,  he  perished  on  a  scaffold  in  1618,  we  proceed  to  record 
the  singular  circumstance,  that,  until  the  year  1813,  no  lover  of  out 
literature  has  thought  it  necessary  to  collect  his  poetry.  The  task, 
however,  has  at  length  been  performed,  in  a  most  elegant  and 
pleasing  manner,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  f,  dnd  we  have  only  to 
regret  that  the  pieces  which  he  has  been  able  to  throw  together, 
should  prove  so  few.  Yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  expre^i?  some  sur- 
prise,  that  two  poems  quoted  as  Sir  Walter's  in  Sir  Egetton's  edition 
of  Phillips's  "  Theatrum  Poetarum,"  should  not  have  found  a  place 
in  this  collection*  Of  these,  the  first  is^  attributed  to  R^eigh,  on  the 
authority  of  MS8,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  h  entitled,  *^  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  the  Unquiet  Rest  of  Ills  last  Sickness,"  a  produc- 
tion equally  admirable  for  its  sublimity  and  Christian  morality,  and  for 
the  strength  and  concinnity  of  its  expression:!:;  the  second,  of  which 
the  closing  couplet  is  quoted  by  Puttenham  §  as  our  author's,  is 
given  entire  by  Oldys  from  a  transcript  by  Lady  Is^abella  Thynne, 
where  it  19  designated  as  **  iTle  Excuse  written  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  his  younger  years  |j,"    and  though  vitiated  by  conceit, 


♦   Athenae  Oxon,  vol  i-  col.  402. 

f  **  The  Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh:  now  firs»t  collected.    With  a  Biographical  and 
Critical  Introduction  ;'*     Dedicated  to  Williani  BoNand,  Esq. 
%    Phillips*s  Theatrum  apud  Brydges,  p.  308,  309. 
j  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  reprint  of  181 K  p*  168. 
II  Phillips's  Theatrum  apud  Brydges,  p.  314,  315, 
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appears  to  be  well  authenticatecL  These,  together  with  two  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Piittenham *,  would  have  proved  welcome 
additions  to  the  volume,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  *'  Cynthia,**  a 
poem  in  praise  of  the  Queen,  and  now  lost,  might  probably  have 
included  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  the  muse  of  Raleigh. 

The  poetry  of  our  bard  seems  to  have  been  highly  valued  in  his 
own  days ;  Puttenham  says,  that  "  for  dittie  and  amorous  ode,  I 
finde  Sir  Walter  Rawleygh's  vayne  most  loftie,  insolent,  and  pas- 
sionate f;"  and  Bolton  affirms,  that  "  the  English  poems  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  are  not  easily  to  be  mended  X  ;"  opinions  which,  even 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  perusal  of  his  poems  will  tend  to  con- 
firm* Of  vigour  of  diction,  and  moral  energy  of  thought,  the  pieces 
entitled,  "  A  Descrqytion  of  the  Country s  Recreations;^  a  **  Vinon 
upon  the  Fairy  Queen ;*'  the  "  Farexvellj^  and  the  Lines  written  in 
**  his  last  Sicknessj'^  may  be  quoted  as  exemplars :  atid  for  amatory 
sweetness,  and  pastoral  simplicity,  few  efforts  will  be  found  to  surpass 
the  poems  distinguished  as  "  Phillidas  Love-call;^  **  The  ShephercTs 
Description  of  Lovef'  the  **  Answer  to  Marlou\*^  and  *'  The  Silent 
Lovef\^* 

The  general  estimate  of  Raleigh  as  a  poet,  has  been  sketched  by 
Sir  E.  Brydges  with  his  usual  felicity  of  illustration,  and  as  the . 
impression  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  public  is  very  limited, 
and  must  necessarily  soon  become  extremely  scarce,  a  transcript 
from  this  portion  of  his  introductory  matter,  will  have  its  due  value 
with  the  reader. 

**  Do  I  pronounce  Raleigh  a  poet?  Not,  perhaps,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  severe  criticism,  Raleigh,  in  his  better  days,  was  too  much 
occupied  in  action  to  have  cultivated  all  the  powers  of  a  poet,  which 
reqiure  solitude  and  perpetual  meditation^  and  a  refinement  of 
sensibility,  such  as  intercourse  with  business  and  the  world  deadens  ! 


*  Arte  of  English  Po^sit?,  reprint,  p,  165.  167* 

i  Vide  Phitlips's  Theatruni  apud  Bridges,  p.  269. 
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«  But^  perhaps,  it  will  be  pleaded,  that  his  long  years  of  imprison- 
njent  gave  him  leisure  for  meditatiou,  more  than  enough !  It  ha» 
been,  beautifully  said  by  Lovelace,  that 

*<  Stone  wallii  do  not  a  prison  makei 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage," 

so  long  as  the  mind  is  free.  But  broken  spirits,  and  indescribable 
injuries  and  misfortunes,  do  not  agree  with  the  fervour  required  by 
the  Muse.  Hope,  that  '  sings  of  promised  pleasure,'  could  never  visit 
him  in  his  dreary  bondage ;  and  Ambition,  whose  lights  had  hitherto 
led  him  through  difficulties  and  dangers  and  sufferings,  must  now 
have  kept  entirely  aloof  from  one,  whose  fetters  disabled  him  to 
follow  as  a  votary  in  her  train.  Images  of  rural  beauty,  quiet,  and 
freedom  might,  perhaps,  have  added,  by  the  contrast,  to  the  poign- 
ancy of  his  present  painful  situation  ;  and  he  might  rather  prefer  the 
severity  of  mental  labour  in  unravelling  the  dreary  and  comfortless 
records  of  perplexing  History  in  remote  ages  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
than  to  quicken  his  sensibilities  by  lingering  amid  the  murmurs  of 
Elysian  waterfalls  ! 

**  There  are  times  when  we  date  not  stir  our  feelings  or  our 
fancies ;  when  the  only  mode  of  reconcUing  ourselves  to  the  excru- 
ciating pressure  of  our  sorrows  is  the  encouragement  of  a  dull 
apathy,  which  will  allow  none  but  the  coarser  powers  of  th^  intellect 
to  operate. 

*•  The  production  of  an  Heroic  Poem  would  have  nobly  employed 
this  illustrious  Hero's  mighty  faculties,  during  the  lamentable  years 
of  his  unjust  incarceration.  But  liow  coidd  He  delight  to  dwell  on 
the  tale  of  Heroes,  to  whom  the  result  of  Heroism  had  been  oppression^ 
imprisonment,  ruin,  and  condemnation  to  death? 

"  We  have  no  proof  that  Raleigh  possessed  the  copious,  vivid, 
and  creative  powers  of  Spenser ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  culti- 
vation would  have  brought  forth  from  him  fruit  equaUy  rich.  But 
even  in  the  careless  fragments  now  presented  to  the  reader,  I  think 
we  can  perceive  some   traits   of  attraction   and  excellence   which, 

VOL.  U  4  N 
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perhaps,  even  Spenser  wanted*  If  less  diversified  than  that  gifted 
bard,  he  would,  I  tliink,  have  sometimes  been  more  forcible  and 
sublime.  His  images  would  have  been  more  gigantic,  and  his 
reflections  more  daring.  With  all  his  mental  attention  keenly  bent 
on  the  busy  state  of  existing  things  in  political  society,  the  range  of 
his  thoughts  had  been  lowered  down  to  practical  wisdom  ;  but  other 
habits  of  intellectual  exercise,  excursions  into  the  ethereal  fields  of 
fiction,  and  converse  with  the  spirits  which  inhabit  those  upper 
regions,  would  have  given  a  grasp  and  a  colour  to  his  conceptions  as 
magnificent  as  the  fortitude  of  his  soul ! ''  * 

28.  Sackville,  Thomas,  Lord  Buckhurst,  was  born  at  Withyam, 
in  Sussex,  in  1527.  *t"  Though  a  statesman  of  some  celebrity  in  tlie 
reign  of  Elizabetli,  his  fame  with  posterity  rests  entirely  on  his 
merits  as  a  poet,  and  these  are  of  the  highest  order.  He  possesses 
the  singular  felicity  of  being  the  first  writer  of  a  genuine  English 
tragedy,  and  the  primary  inventor  of  **  The  Mirrour  for  Magis- 
trates ;"  two  obligations  conferred  upon  poetry  of  incalculable 
extent. 

Of  Gorboduc,  which  was  acted  In  1561,  and  surreptitiously  printed 
in  1563,  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  speak,  confining  our 
notice,  in  this  place,  to  his  celebrated  Induction  and  Legend  of  Henry 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  were  first  published  in  the  Second  Pari 
and  Second  EdHion  of  Baldwin  s  Mirrour  for  Magisirates^  printed  in 
1563.  To  this  collection  we  are,  indeed,  most  highly  indebted,  if  the 
observation  of  Lord  Orford  be  correct :  —  "  Our  historic  plays,**  he 
remarks,  ^'  are  allowed  to  have  been  foimded  on  the  heroic  narratives 
in  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates ;  to  that  plan,  and  to  the  boldness  of 
lord  Buckhurst*s  new  scenes,  perhaps  we  owe  Shakspeare  !*'  X 


•  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction,  pp.  43^ — 46, 

f  The  date  of  this  noblenian's  birth  has  been  variously  given:  thus  Ritson  afSrnis  in 
his  Bibliographia,  p,  324.,  he  was  born  in  1 536  j  and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  in  his  editioa 
of  the  **  Theatriim  Poetanim,"  also  expressly  tells  us,  that  "  Sackville  was  not  born  till 
1536,"  p.  66;  but  in  ^*  The  British  Bibliographer"  he  has  corrected  this  assertion,  and 
plates  his  nativity  in  1527t  which  is  the  true  era,  as  he  died  aged  SI,  in  1608. 

t  P^k's  edition  of  Lord  Orford's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol  ii.  p,  130. 
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Our  sratitude  to  this  nobleman  will  be  still  further  enhanced,  when 
we  recollect,  that  he  was  more  assuredly  a  model  for  Spensei^,  the 
allegorical  pictures  in  his  Induction  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Warton, 
*'  so  beautifully  drawn,  that,  in  all  probability,  they  contributed  to 
direct,  at  least  to  stimulate,  Spenser's  imagination."  In  fact,  who- 
ever reads  this  noble  poem  of  Lord  Buckhurst  with  attention  must 
feel  convinced,  that  it  awoke  into  being  the  allegorical  groupes  oi* 
Spenser ;  and  that,  in  force  of  imagination,  in  pathos,  and  in  awful 
and  picturesque  deUneation,  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  canto  of  the 
Fairie  Queen.  Indeed  from  the  nature  of  its  plan,  the  scene  being 
laid  in  hell,  and  Sottow  being  the  conductor  of  the  hapless  com- 
plainants, it  often  assumes  a  deeper  tone  and  exhibits  a  more  sombre 
hue  than  the  muse  of  Spenser,  and  more  in  consonance  with  the 
severer  intonations  of  the  harp  of  Dante,  How  greatly  is  it  to  be 
lamented  that  the  effusions  of  this  divine  bard  are  limited  to  the 
pieces  which  we  have  enumerated,  and  that  so  parly  in  life  he 
deserted  the  fountains  of  inspiration,  to  embark  on  a  troubled  sea  of 
politics.  Lord  Buckliurst  died,  full  of  honours,  at  the  Council- Table 
at  Wiitehall,  on  April  19th,  1608,  aged  eighty-one- 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  speaking  of  his  magnificent  seat  at  Knowle 
in  West-Kent,  tells  us,  that,  "  though  restored  with  all  the  freshness 
of  modern  art,  it  retains  the  character  and  form  of  its  Elizabethan 
splendour*  The  visitor  may  behold  the  same  walls,  and  walk  in  the 
same  apartments,  which  witnessed  the  inspiration  of  him,  who  com- 
posed The  Induct ion^  and  the  Legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buc/dngham  ! 
He  may  sit  under  the  same  oaks,  and  behold,  arrayed  in  all  the 
beauty  of  art,  the  same  delightful  scenery,  which  cherished  the  day- 
dreams of  the  glowing  poet !  Perchance  he  may  behold  the  same 
shadowy  beings  glancing  through  the  shades,  and  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  ail  their  picturesque  attitudes  to  his  entranced  fancy  !'*  * 

29,  Soi  THWELL,  RoBEKT.  This  amiable  but  unfortunate  Roman 
Catholic  Priest  was  born  at  St.  Faith's   in  Norfolk,  1560 ;    he  was 


♦  British  Bibliographer,  No,  IV.  p.  295. 
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educated  at  the  University  of  Doiiay,  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  Rome,  when  but  sixteen,  and  finally  prefect  in 
the  English  college  there.  Being  sent  as  a  missionary  to  England, 
in  1584,  he  was  betrayed  and  apprehended  in  1592,  and  after  being 
imprisoned  three  years,  and  racked  ten  times,  he  was  executed,  as  an 
agent  for  Popery,  at  Tyburn,  on  the  21  st  of  February  1595, 

Wliatever  may  have  been  his  religious  intemperance  or  enthusiasm, 
his  works,  as  a  poet  and  a  moralist,  place  him  in  a  most  favourable 
light ;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  credit,  that  he  who  was  thus  elevated, 
just,  and  persuasive  in  his  writings,  could  be  materially  incorrect  in 
his  conduct.  In  1595,  appeared  his  "  Saint  Peters  Complaint,  with 
other  poems :"  4to.,  which  went  through  a  second  impression  in  the 
same  year,  and  was  followed  by  "  Mceoniije.  Or  certaine  excellent 
poems  and  spiritual  H3rmns ;  omitted  in  the  last  impression  of  Peter's 
complaint ;  being  needefull  thereunto  to  be  annexed,  as  being  both 
divine  and  wittip,"  1595-1596.  4to.  These  two  articles  contain  his 
poetical  works  j  his  other  publications,  uuder  the  titles  of  '*  Marie 
Magdalen's  Funerall  Tears  ;"  "  Tlie  Triumphs  over  Death  ;  or  a 
consolatorie  Epistle,  for  afflicted  minds,  in  the  effects  of  dying 
friends,"  and  **  Short  Rules  of  Good  Life,"  being  tracts  in  prose, 
though  interspersed  with  occasional  pieces  of  poetry. 

Tlie  productions  of  Southwell,  notmthstanding  the  unpopularity  of 
his  religious  creed,  were  formerly  in  great  request ;  **  it  is  remark- 
able," observes  Mr,  Ellis,  *'  that  the  very  few  copies  of  his  works 
which  are  now  known  to  exist,  are  the  remnant  of  at  least  seventeen 
different  editions,  of  which  eleven  were  printed  between  1593  and 
1600,"  *  The  most  ample  edition  of  his  labours  was  printed  in  1620 
in  16mo,,  and  exhibits  five  distinct  title-pages  to  the  several  pieces 
Mrhich  we  have  just  enumerated. 

Bolton  in  liis  "  Hypercritica,"  written  about  1616,  does  credit  to 
his  taste,  by  remarking  that  "  never  must  be  forgotten  St  Peter's 
Complaint,  and  those  other  serious  poems,  said  to  be  father  South- 


JSpeclmeDS  of  the  Early  English  Poets,  1st  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  166, 
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wells :  the  English  whereof,  as  it  is  most  proper,  so  the  sharpness 
and  light  of  wit  is  very  rare  in  them,"  *  From  this  period,  howeyer, 
oblivion  seems  to  have  hidden  the  genius  of  Southwell  from  observa- 
tion, until  Warton,  by  reproducing  the  criticism  of  Bolton,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  History  of  English  Poetry  1781*  recalled  attention 
to  tlie  neglected  bard  Two  years  afterwards,  Mr,  Waldron,  in  his 
notes  to  Ben  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd,  gave  us  three  specimens  of 
Southwell*s  poetry ;  Mr.  Headley  reprinted  these  in  1787  f  ;  Mr.  Ellis 
extracted  an  additional  piece  from  the  "  Moeoniae''  in  1801  j  in  1802 
Bitson  presented  us  with  a  list  of  his  writings  accompanied  by  the 
notes  of  Mr*  Park  f;  and  lastly,  in  1808,  Mn  Haslewood  favoured  us 
with  an  essay  on  his  life  and  works.  § 

Both  the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  SoutliweU  possess  the  most 
decided  merit ;  tiie  former,  which  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
moral  and  religious  subjects,  flows  in  a  vein  of  great  harmony,  per- 
spicuity, and  elegance,  and  breathes  a  fascination  resulting  from  the 
subject  and  the  pathetic  mode  of  treating  it,  which  fixes  and  deeply 
interests  the  reader. 

Mr.  Haslewood,  on  concluding  his  essay  on  Southwell,  remarks, 
that  **  those  who  *  least  love  the  religion^*  still  must  admire  and  praise 
the  author,  and  regret  that  neither  his  simple  strains  in  prose,  nor  his 
'  pohshed  metre,*  have  yet  obtained  a  collected  edition  of  his  works 
for  general  readers."  The  promise  of  such  an  edition  escaped  from 
the  pen  of  Mr*  Headley ;  at  least  it  was  his  intention  to  re-publish 
**  the  better  part  of  SouthwelFs  poetry  ;"  but  deatli,  most  unhappily, 
precluded  the  attempt. 

30.  Spensek,  Edmund.  This  great  poet,  who  was  born  in  London 
in  1553,  has  acquired  an  ever-during  reputation  in  pastoral  and  epic 
poetry,  especially  in  the  last.     His  **  Shepheard's  Calender  :  contein- 


♦  Vide  Warton,  vol  iii- ;  or,  Phillip8*6  Theatrum  apud  Brydgrs,  p.  268. 
f  Select  Beauties  of  Antient  English  Poetiy,  voL  ii.  Keiths  edit  pp*  2,  5. 86» 
%  Bibliographia  Poctica,  p,  340,  341. 
§  Censura  Litcraria,  vol.  vi.  p.2S^ — 29&. 
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ing  twelve  aeglogues,  propartionable  to  the  twelve  monethes,'^  wip 
publuhed  to  1579 ;  It  is  a  work  which  has  conferred  upon  him  tkr 
title  of  the  Father  of  the  English  pastoral,  and  has  almost  indiwnMiiy 
anociated  his  name  with  those  of  Theocritus  and  VirgiL  Yet  Mo 
great  defects  have  contributed  deeply  to  injure  the  popularity  of  laa 
Calender ;  the  adoption  of  a  language  much  too  old  and  obsolete  Bar 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  too  copious  introdnctioii  of 
satire  on  ecclesiastical  aiiairs.  The  consequence  of  this  latter  defect^ 
this  incongruous  mixture  of  church  polemics,  lias  been,  thai  the 
aeglogu^  tor  May,  July,  and  September,  are  any  thing  but 
Simplicity  of  diction  is  of  the  verj^  essence  of  perfection  in 
poetrj- ;  but  vulgar,  rugged,  and  obscure  terms,  can  only  be 
ti ve  of  disgust ;  a  result  which  was  ielt  and  complained  of  by  the 
temporaries  of  the  poet,  and  which  not  all  the  ingenuity  of  hia  aU 
commentator,  £.  IL,  can  successfiilly  palliate  or  defeniL  The 
which  have  been  leas^  injured  by  this  ^  ragged  and  nistkal  i 
as  the  scholiast  aptly  terms  it,  are  the  paMofala  tor  January,  Jiiae, 
October  and  December,  which  are  inde«I  very  beautiful,  and  the 
genuine  offspring  of  the  rural  reed. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Fairie  Queene  that  we  must  refer  fiir  a  jofc 
delineation  of  this  Ulustrious  bard.  It  app^s  to  have  been  coa^ 
raenced  about  the  year  1579;  the  first  three  books  were  printed  in 
1590,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  in  1596.  Wliether  the  remain- 
ing six  books,  which  were  to  have  completed  the  design,  werefiaislied 
or  not,  continues  yet  unasrprtained  ;  Broirae,  the  author  of  Britan- 
nias  Pastorals  ^,  and  Sir  Aston  G>kain-f*,  consider  the  poem  to  have 
been  left  nearly  in  its  present  unfinished  state;  while  Sir  James 
Ware  asserts  X  ^b^^  ^^^  latter  books  were  loi^t  by  the  carelessooa  of 
the  poet^s  ser\'ant  whom  he  had  sent  before  him  into  England  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and,  what  seems  still  more  to  the  pur- 


*  Book  iL  Song  1.     See  dislmenft  EogUdi  Poets»  roL  wu  p.  276.  coL  £. 

f  FiocDis,  edtu  1658.  p.  B. 

i  Pre&ce  to  Spenter"*  View  cpftbe  State  of  Ireland,  IfiSX 
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pose,  Sir  John  Stradling,  a  contemporary  of  Spenser,  and  a  highly 
respectable  character,  positively  declares  that  some  of  his  manuscripts 
were  burnt  when  his  house  in  Ireland  was  fired  by  the  rebels.  * 
Now,  as  two  cantos  of  a  lost  book,  entitled  The  Legend  of  Constancy ^ 
were  actuaUy  published  in  1609  as  a  part  of  Spenser's  manuscripts 
which  had  escaped  the  conflagration  of  his  castle,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  declaration  of  Sir  John  Stradling  is  correct,  and  that  the 
poet,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  finish  the  Fairie  Queene,  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  work,  and  that  his  labours  perished  with  his 
mansion* 

The  defects  which  have  vitiated  the  ShepheanVg  Calender^  are  not 
apparent  in  the  Fairie  Queene ;  the  charge  of  obsolete  diction,  which 
has  been  so  generally  urged  against  the  latter  poem,  must  have  arisen 
from  the  just  censure  which,  in  this  respect,  was  bestowed  upon  the 
former,  and  tlie  transference  may  be  considered  as  a  striking  proof  of 
critical  negligence,  and  of  the  long-continued  influence  of  opinion, 
however  erroneous.  The  language  of  the  Fairie  Queene  is,  in  fact, 
the  language  of  the  era  in  which  it  was  written,  and  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  few  and  trifling  exceptions,  as  intelligible  as  are  the 
texts  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton*  f 

Had  Spenser,  in  this  admirable  poem,  preserved  greater  unity 
in  the  construction  of  his  fable ;  had  he,  following  the  example  of 
Ariosto,  employed  human    instetiil   of  allegorical   heroes,  he  would 


*  Epigrnmmatum  Libri  quatuoFj  1<>07,  p.  100.  For  this  striking  testimony  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Todd's  valuable  edhion  of  Spenser,  voL  i.  p.  cxxi, 

f  To  the  charge  of  "  critical  negligence,"  in  this  respect,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I 
muBt  plead  guilty  in  my  "Literary  Hours;"  where,  in  delineating  the  character  of 
Spenser,  I  have  brought  forward  this  accusation  of  obsolete  diction^  without  the  proper 
discrimination.  Vide  Literary  Hours,  3d  edit,  voLii.  p.lOl. — ^  In  every  other  respect 
I  consider  the  criticism  as  correct.  I  had  then  read  Spenser  but  twice  through ;  a  further 
familiarity  with  the  Fairie  Queene  has  induced  me  to  withdraw  the  censure,  and  to  accede 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Malone,  who  conceives  the  language  of  the  Fairie  Qji^ene  to  ha?e 
been  **  jicrfectly  intelligible  to  every  reader  of  poetry  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
though  the  Shepkeards  Cnkndar  was  not  even  then  understood  without  a  commentarj%"p^ 
See  his  Dryden's  Prose  Works,  vol.  iii*  p.  ^^^ 
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undoubtedly  have  lieen  at  once  the  noblest  and  mo8t  interesting  ot 
poets.  Butt  as  it  is,  the  warmest  admirer  of  his  numerons 
excellencies  must  confess,  that  the  Personifications  wliich  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  poem,  and  are  consequently  exposed  to 
the  broad  day-iight  of  observation,  are  too  unsubstantial  in  their 
form  and  textiu^e,  too  divested  of  all  human  organisation,  to  become 
the  subjects  of  attachment  or  anxiety*  They  flit  before  us,  indeed, 
as  mere  abstract  and  metaphysical  essences,  as  beings  neither  of  this 
nor  any  other  order  of  planetary  existence,  A  witch,  a  fairy,  or  a 
magician,  is  a  creation  sufficiently  blended  with  humanity,  to  be 
capable  of  exciting  very  powerful  emotion  ;  but  the  meteor-shades 
of  Holiness  or  Chastity,  personally  conducting  a  long  series  of  ad- 
ventures, is  a  contrivance  so  very  remote  from  all  earthly,  or  even 
what  we  conceive  of  supernatural,  agency,  as  to  baffle  and  revolt 
the  credulities  of  the  reader,  however  ductile  or  acquiescent. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  great  and  obvious  errors  in  the  very 
foundation  of  the  structure,    the  merits  of  Spenser  in  every  other 
respect  are  of  so  decided  and  exalted  a  nature,  as  to  place  him,  in 
spite  of  every  deduction,  in  the  same  class  with   Homer,    Dante, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton.     His  versification  is,  in  general,  uncommonly 
sweet  and  melodious ;  his  powers  of  description  such,  with  respect 
to  beauty,   fidelity,  and  minute  finishing,  as   have   not   since   been 
equalled  j  while  in  strength,  hrilliancy,  and  fertility  of  imagination,  it 
will  be  no  hyperbole  to  assert,  that  he  takes  precedence  of  almost 
every  poet  ancient  or  modern- 
One  peculiar  and  endearing  characteristic  of  the  Fairie  Queenet  is 
the  exquisite  tenderness  which  pervades  the  whole  poem.     It  is  impos- 
sible indeed  to  read  it  without  being  in  love  with  the  author,  without 
being  persuaded  that  the  utmost  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  the 
purest  sincerity  and  goodness  of  heart  distinguished  him  who  thus 
delighted  to  unfold  the  kindest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  whose 
language,  by  its  singular  simplicity  and  energy,  seems  to  breathe 
the  very  stamp  and  force  of  truth.     How  grateful  is  it  to  record,  that 
the  personal  conduct  of  the  bard  corresponded  with  the  impression 
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resulting  from  his  works  ;  that  gentleness,  humility,  and  piety,  were 
the  leading  features  of  his  life,  as  they  still  are  the  most  delightful 
characteristics  of  his  poetry*  ^ 

Yet  amiable  and  engaging  as  is  the  general  cast  of  Spenser^s 
genius,  he  has  nevertheless  exhibited  the  most  marked  excellence 
as  a  delineator  of  those  passions  and  emotions  which  approach  to,  or 
constitute,  the  sublime.  No  where  do  we  find  the  agitations  of 
fear,  astonishment,  terror,  and  despair,  drawn  with  such  bold  and 
masterly  relief;  they  start  in  living  energy  from  his  pen,  and  bear 
awful  witness  to  the  grandeur  and  elevation  of  his  powers. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  after  what  has  been  already 
observed,  that  the  morality  of  the  Fairie  Queene  ts  throughout  pure 
and  impressive-  It  is  a  poem  which,  more  than  any  other,  inculcates 
those  mild  and  passive  virtues,  that  patience,  resignation,  and  forbear- 
ance, which  owe  their  influence  to  Christian  principles.  While  vice 
and  intemperance  are  developed  in  all  their  hideous  deformity,  those 
self-denying  efforts,  those  benevolent  and  social  sympathies,  which 
soften  and  endear  existence,  are  painted  in  the  most  bewitching 
colours :  it  is,  in  short,  a  work  from  the  study  of  which  no  human 
being  can  rise  without  feeling  fresh  incitement  to  cherish  and 
extend  the  charities  of  life# 

Spenser  died  comparatively,  though  not  actually,  indigent,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1598. 

3L  Stirijng,  William  Alexander,  Earl  of.  This  accomplished 
nobleman  was  born  at  Menstrie,  in  the  covmty  of  Clackmannan, 
Scotland,  1580,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Macdonald.  He  was 
a  favourite  both  of  James  the  First,  and  of  his  son  Charles,  and  by 
the  latter  Wfts  created  Viscount  Canada,  and  subsequently  Earl  of 


*  It  is  impossible  to  view  the  portrait  prefixed  to  Mr.  Todd's  valuable  edition  of 
Spenser,  without  being  increduious  as  to  its  iiiuhenticity.  There  is  a  pertness  and  satirical 
sharpness  in  its  expression  very  Inconsistent^  not  only  with  the  disposition  of  the  poet,  but 
with  the  features  given  to  him  in  every  other  representation,  of  which  the  leading  character 
is  an  air  of  pensive  sweetness. 

VOL*  I.  4  0 
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Stirliog-  From  an  early  period  he  gave  promise  of  more  than  com- 
mon genius,  and  his  attachment  to  poetry  was  fostered,  as  in 
Drummoiid,  by  the  sorrows  of  unrequited  love*  To  the  stimulus  of 
this  powerful  passion  we  are  indebted  for  his  **  Aurora ;  containing 
thp  first  Fancies  of  the  Author's  Youth/'  4tOf,  which  was  published, 
together  with  some  oilier  pieces,  in  1604*  This  elegant  production, 
the  solace  of  a  rural  retreat,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent, consists  of  one  hundred  and  six  sonnets,  ten  songs  or  odes, 
some  madrigals,  elegies,  &c.,  and  places  the  talents  of  the  writer  in  a 
very  favourable  point  of  view:  for  the  versification  is  often  peculiarly 
harmonious,  and  many  beauties,  both  in  imagery  and  sentiment,  are 
interspersed  through  the  collection,  which,  though  a  juvenile  pro- 
duction, must  be  pronounced  the  most  poetical  of  his  works.  The 
diction  approximates,  indeed,  so  nearly  to  that  of  the  present  century, 
that  a  specimen  may  be  considered  as  a  curiosity,  and  mil  confirm 
the  assertion  of  Lord  Orford,  th^t  he  "  was  greatly  mperior  to  the 
ttyk  of  his  age.''^  With  the  exception  of  a  little  quaintness  in  the 
second  line,  the  subsequent  sonnet  will  equal  the  expectation  of  the 
reader :  — 

SONNET  X. 

<«  I  swEARE,  Aurora,  by  thy  starrie  eyes, 

And  by  those  golden  lockes  whose  lockc  none  sh'pj*, 

And  by  the  corall  of  thy  rosic  lippes, 

And  by  the  naked  snowes  which  beautle  dies ; 

I  sweare  by  all  the  jewels  of  thy  mind. 

Whose  like  yet  never  worldly  treasure  bought. 

Thy  solide  judgement  and  thy  generous  tliought, 

Wliich  in  this  darkened  age  h^ve  clearly  &hin'd ; 

I  sweare  by  those,  and  by  my  spotless  love, 

And  by  my  secret,  yet  most  fervent  iires, 

That  I  have  never  ourcVl  but  chast  desires, 

And  such  as  modestie  might  well  approve* 

Then  since  I  love  those  vertuous  parts  in  thee, 

Shouldst  thou  not  love  this  vertuous  mind  in  me  ?*'  f 


•  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  apud  Park,  vol.  v.  p.  73. 
f  Chabncrs's  EngUtdi  Poets,  voi  v.  p.  298. 
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The  remaining  poems  of  Stirling  consist  of  four  tragedies  in 
alternate  rhyme,  termed  by  their  author  "  monarchicke ;"  namely, 
Darius,  published  in  1603;  Crcesus,  in  1604;  and  the  Alexandrean 
Tragedy,  and  Julius  Csesar,  in  1607.  These  pieces  are  not  calculated 
for  the  stage;  but  include  some  admirable  lessons  for  sovereign 
power,  and  several  choruses  written  with  no  small  share  of  poetic 
vigour.  With  the  Aurora  in  1604,  appeared  his  poem  entitled,  "  A 
Para^nesis  to  the  Prince,**  a  production  of  great  value  botli  in  a  moral 
and  literary  light,  and  which  must  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  a 
character  so  truly  noble  as  was  that  of  Henry,  to  whose  memory  he  paid 
a  pleasing  tribute,  by  printing  an  *'  Elegie  on  his  Death,"  in  1612. 

Tlie  most  elaborate  of  this  nobleman's  works  was  given  to  the 
public  at  Edinburgh,  in  1614,  in  4to.,  and  entitled,  "  Domes-day  ;  or 
the  great  Day  of  the  Lord's  Judgment."  It  is  divided  into  twelve 
Houres  or  Cantos^  and  has  an  encomium  prefixed  by  Drummond. 
Piety  and  sound  morality,  expressed  often  in  drtergetic  diction,  form 
the  chief  merit  of  this  long  poem,  for  it  has  little  pretension  to  either 
sublimity  or  pathos.  It  had  excited,  however,  the  attentiori  of 
Addison  ;  for  when  the  first  two  books  of  Domes-day  were  re-printed 
by  A.  Johnstoun  in  1720,  their  editor  tells  us,  *^  that  Addison  had 
read  the  author's  whole  works  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  ;  and  had 
remarked,  that  *  the  beauties  of  our  ancient  English  poets  were  too 
slightly  passed  over  by  modern  writers^  who,  out  of  a  peculiar' 
singularity,  had  rather  take  pains  to  find  fault  than  endeavour  to 
excel.'"* 

Lord  Stirling  republished  the  whole  of  his  poetical  works,  with 
the  exception  of  the  *'  Aurora,"  in  1637,  in  a  folio  volume,  including^' 
a  new  but  unfinished  poem,   under  the  title  of  JonatJian.      Tliis' 
impression  had  undergone  a  most  assiduous  revision,  and  Was  the  last 
laboiu-  of  its  author,  who  died  on  the  12th  of  February,  1640,  in   his 
sixtieth  year. 


Oiford's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  apud  Park,  vol,  v.  p.  7*>» 
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32,  SIDNEY,  Sir  Philip,  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  accomplished 
characters  in  the  annals  of  England,  was  born  at  Penshurst  "^^  in  West 
Kent,  on  Nov.  29th5 1554,  and  died  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-one, 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1586,  having  been  mortally  wounded  on  the 
26th  of  the  preceding  September,  in  a  desperate  engagement  near 
Zutplien.  "  As  he  was  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,"  records 
his  friend,  Lord  Brooke,  **  pale,  languid,  and  thirsty  witli  excess  of 
bleeding,  he  asked  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst-  The  water  was 
brought  J  and  had  no  sooner  approached  his  lips,  tlian  he  instantly 
resigned  it  to  a  dying  soldier,  whose  ghastly  countenance  attracted 
his  notice  —  speaking  these  ever-memorable  words  j  This  man's 
necessity  is  still  greater  than  mine/'-f- 

Had  Sir  Philip  paid  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  poetical  art, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  w^ould  have  occupied  a 
master's  place  in  this  department ;  as  it  is,  his  poetry,  though  too 
often  vitiated  by  an  intermixture  of  antithesis  and  false  wit,  and  by 
an  attempt  to  introduce  the  classic  metres,  is  still  rich  with  frequent 
proofs  of  vigour,  elegance,  and  harmony.  His  "Arcadia,'*  originally 
published  in  1590,  abounds  in  poetry,  among  which  are  some  pieces 
of  distinguished  merit  In  1591,  was  printed  his  "  Astrophel  and 
Stella,"  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  eight  sonnets,  and  eleven 
songs,  and  of  these  several  may  be  pronounced  beautiful.  They 
were  annexed  to  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  Arcadia,  together 
with  **  Sonets,"  containing  miscellaneous  pieces  of  lyric  poetry, 
several  of  which  had  appeared  in  Constable's  "  Diana,"  1594.  To 
these  may  be  added,  as  completing  his  poetical  works,  fifteen  contri- 
butions to  "  England's  Helicon,"  a  few  sonnets  in  "  England's  Par- 
nassus," tliree  songs  in  "  Tlie  Lady  of  May,  a  masque,"  subjoined 
to  the  Arcadia,  two  pastorals  in  Davison's  poems,  1611,  and  an 
English  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 


*  "  Its  Tudc  grandeur,  its  immense  hall,  it^i  castellated  form,  its  nuraerous  apartments^ 

well  accord  with  the  images  of  chivalry,  which  the  memory  of  Sydney  inspires." British 

Bibliographer,  voi  i,  p,  29S. 

f  Zouch's  Life  of  Sydney,  4 to.  p*  256. 
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That  Sydney  possessed  an  exquisite  taste  for,  and  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  poetry,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  his  eloquent  '*  Defence 
of  Poesy,"  first  published  in  1595*  This,  with  his  Collected  Poetry, 
would  form  a  very  acceptable  reprint,  especially  if  recommended  by 
an  introduction  from  the  elegant  and  glowing  pen  of  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  whose  favourite  Sydney  avowedly  is,  and  to  whom  he  has 
already  paid  some  very  interesting  tributes.  * 

The  moral  character  of  this  great  man  equalled  his  intellectual 
energy  ;  and  the  last  years  of  his  short  life  were  employed  in  trans- 
lating Du  Plessi's  excellent  treatise  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity. 

33.  Sylvester,  Joshua,  a  poet  who  has  lately  attracted  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  attention,  from  the  discovery  of  his  having  furnished 
to  Milton  the  Prima  Stamina  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  f  He  was  edu- 
cated by  his  uncle,  William  Plumb,  Esq,,  and  died  at  Middleburgh* 
in  Zealand,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1618,  aged  fifty-five.  His 
principal  work,  a  translation  of  the  "  Divine  Weeks  and  Works"  of 
Du  Bartas,  was  commenced  in  1590,  prosecuted  in  1592,  1598,  1599> 
and  completed  in  1605,  since  which  period  it  has  undergone  six 
editions;  three  in  quarto,  and  three  in  folio,  the  last  being  dated 
1641. 

Both  the  version  of  Sylvester,  and  his  original  poems,  published 
with  it,  are  remarkable  for  their  inequality,  for  great  beauties,  and 
for  glaring  defects.  His  versification  is  sometimes  exquisitely  melo- 
dious, and  was  recognised  as  such  by  his  contemporaries,  who  distin- 
guished him  by  the  appellation  of  **  silver-tongued  Sylvesten"  |  His 
diction  also  is  occasionally  highly  nervous  and  energetic,  and  some- 
times simply  elegant ;  but  much  more  frequently  is  it  disfigured  by 
tumour  and  bombast.     Of  the  golden  lines  which  his  Du  Bartas  con- 


*  Vide  Poems,  1807,  12ino.  4th. edit;  and  British  Bibliographer,  vol. L  p*81 — J 05. 
aiid  289—295,     Censura  Literaria,  voL  ii,  p.  175.  ei  seq.;  and  vol.  iii,  p.  389. 

f  Considerations  on  Milton's  Early  Reading,  and  the  Prima  Stamina  of  his  Paradise 
Lost;  together  with  Exiractt  from  a  Poet  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  In  a  Letter  to 
William  Falconerj  M-D.,  from  Charles  Dunster*  Esq.  M.A.  London,  1800, 

%  Vide  Wood's  Athense^  vol.  i,  p.  5M.i  and  Phillips's  Theatrum. 
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Thine  the  original ;  and  France  shGli  boast 
No  more  the  maiden  glories  she  has  lost."  * 

The  greatest  compliment,  however,  which  Sylvester  has  received,  i» 
the  imitation  of  Milton. 

Tlie  virtues  of  Sylvester  were  superior  to  his  talents ;  he  was,  in 
fact,  to  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  a  poet 

"  Whom  Envy  scarce  could  hate;  whom  all  admir'd. 
Who  Uv'd  belovedj  and  a  Saint  expired,"  f 

34-  TuRBERviLLE,  George,  a  younger  son  of  Nicholas  Turberville, 
of  Whitechurch,  in  Dorsetshire,  a  gentleman  of  respectable  family, 
was  born  about  the  vear  1540.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  and  in  1562  became  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Here  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  for  talents  and  the  dis- 
patch of  business,  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  secretary  to 
Thomas  Randolph,  Esq.,  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  and, 
whilst  in  this  country,  he  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  poems 
descriptive  of  its  manners  and  customs,  addressed  to  Spenser,  Dancie, 
and  Park,  and  afterwards  published  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1598, 
vol.  i.  pp.  384,  385. 

On  his  return  from  this  tour,  he  added  greatly  to  his  celebrity,  as 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  by  the  publication  of  his  *'  Epitaphes, 
epigrams,  songs,  and  sonets,  with  a  discourse  of  the  friendly  affec- 
tions of  Tyraetes  to  Pyndara  his  ladie,"  8vo.  1567.  This  year, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  fully  occupied  by  him  in  preparing  his 
works  for  the  press ;  for,  during  its  course,  independent  of  the  col- 
lection just  mentioned,  he  printed  "  The  Heroycall  Epistles  of  the 
learned  Poet  Publius  Ovidius  Naso ;  with  Aulus  Sabinus  aunsweres 
to  certaine  of  the  same,"  8vo.,  and  **  The  Eclogs  of  the  poet  B* 
Mantuan  Carmelitan,  turned  into  English  verse,  and  set  forth  with 


.  *  One  of  the  Epigrams  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  Sylvester's  Works.    Ten  pages 
in  the  copy  of  1641  are  occupied  by  commendatory  Poems  on  the  Translator, 
t  Lines  by  Viccars,  imder  the  portrait  of  Sylvester,  in  the  edition  of  1641, 
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I  he  arjjiiment  to  every  eglogue,^'  12mo,  Tliese  productions,  with  his 
**  Trj^iral  Talew,  translated  in  time  oi*  his  troubles,  out  of  Sundrie 
Italiaufr,  with  the  argument  and  L'Envoye  to  ech  tale,**  printed  in 
1570,  and  again  in  1587,  with  annexed  "  Epitaphs  and  Sonets^  and 
some  other  broken  pamphlcttes  and  Epistles,**  together  with  some 
pieces  of  poetry  in  his  **  Art  of  Venerie,"  and  in  liis  "  Booke  of 
Faulconrie  or  Hauking,"  1575,  and  a  few  commendatory  stanzas 
utldroHS(*d  to  hin  friondn,  form  the  whole  of  his  poetical  works, 

Turljcrville  enjoyed,  as  a  writer  of  songs,  sonnets,  and  minor  poems, 
a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  his  clay  ;  it  was  not,  however,  calcu- 
lated for  thirahility,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  forgotten,  as  a  poet, 
helbre  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  muse  has  expe- 
rienced a  temporary  revival,  llirough  the  medium  of  Mr.  Chalmers*i§ 
English  IViets,  and  to  tlie  aiili(iuury,  and  lover  of  old  English  liter- 
ature, this  reprint  will  be  acceptable  ;  but,  for  the  general  reader,  he 
will  be  found  deficient  in  many  essential  points.  Fancy,  it  is  true^ 
may  be  discovered  in  his  pieces,  although  forced  and  quaint;  but  of 
nature,  simplicity,  and  feeling,  the  portion  is  unfortunately  smalL 
Occttsiorud  felicity  of  diction,  a  display  of  classical  illusion,  and 
inuigery  taken  from  the  amusements  and  customs  of  the  age,  are  not 
wanting ;  but  the  warmth,  the  energy,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  poetiy 
are  sought  for  in  vain. 

Our  author  survived  tlie  year  1594,  though  the  date  of  his  death 
not  known. 

35.  TessERi  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  popular,  and,  assuredlj^ 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  elder  poets,  was  born,  according  ta 
Dr.  RJavor,  about  1515,  and  died  about  1583.*  The  work  [wfaidi 
ushers  him  to  notice  here,  and  has  given  him  the  appellation  of  the 
English  \'arro,  was  published  in  1557,  and  entitled  "  A  Htmdrelh 
Grood  Point  es  of  liusbmidrie,'*  a  small  quarto  of  thirteen  leavesL  it 
was  sliortly  ft)llowed  by  ^*  One  Hundreth  GoodPojutes  of  HuswiffiT;'* 
and  in  1573,  the  vvliole  was  enlarged  with  the  title  of  **  Hve 


*  Vick  Pir^miiiaiy  Dtaserlatian  to  his  cdidon  of  Tusser,  pp.  5.  IS.  20, 21 


drelh  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  united  to  as  many  of  Good  Has- 
wifery/*  The  most  complete  edition,  however,  and  the  last  in  the 
author's  life-time,  was  printed  in  1580-  So  acceptable  did  this 
production  prove  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  and  agriculture,  that  it 
underwent  nineteen  editions  during  its  first  century,  and  Dr.  Mavor's 
edition,  published  in  1812,  forms  the  last,  and  twenty-fourth*  The 
mutilated  state  of  the  old  copies,  indeed,  exemplifies,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  the  practical  use  to  which  they  were  subjected ;  "  some 
books,"  remarks  Mr.  Haslewood,  "  became  heir-looms  from  value, 
and  Tusser*s  work,  for  useful  information  in  every  department  of 
agriculture,  together  with  its  quaint  and  amusing  observations,  per- 
haps passed  the  copies  from  father  to  son,  till  they  crumbled  away  in 
the  bare  shifting  of  the  pages,  and  the  moiddering  rehc  only  lost  its 
value,  by  the  casual  mutilation  of  time."^  That  the  estimation  in 
which  the  poems  of  Tusser  were  held  by  his  contemporaries,  might 
lead  to  such  a  result,  it  may  be  allowable  to  conclude  from  the  assertion 
of  Googe,  who,  speaking  of  our  author's  works,  says,  that  **  in  his 
fancie,  they  may,  without  any  presumption,  compare  with  any  of  the 
Varros,  Columellas,  or  Palladios  of  Rome/'-f* 

The  great  merit  of  Tusser's  book,  independent  of  the  utility  of  its 
agricultural  precepts,  consists  in  the  faithful  picture  which  it  deli- 
neates of  the  manners,  customs,  and  domestic  life  of  the  English 
farmer,  and  in  the  morality,  piety,  and  benevolent  simplicity,  which 
pervade  the  whole.  In  a  poetical  light  its  pretensions  are  not  great. 
The  part  relative  to  Husbandry  is  divided  into  months,  and  written  in 
quatrains,  of  eleven  syllables  in  each  line,  which  are  frequently  con- 
structed with  much  terseness,  and  with  a  happy  epigrammatic  brevity. 
The  abstracts  prefixed  to  each  month,  are  given  in  short  verses  of 
four  and  five  syllables  each ;  and  numerous  illustrative  pieces,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Huswifery,  present  us  with  a  vast  variety  of 


♦  British  Bibliographer,  No.  Ill-  p.  286. 

f  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  Conradus  Heresbachius,  printed  in  1596,  and  IGOl. 
VOL.  I.  4  P 
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metres,  among  which,  as  Rkson  has  observed,  "  may  be  traced  the 
popular  stanza  which  attained  so  much  celebrity  in  the  pastoral 
ballads  of  Shenstone/**  Little  that  can  be  termed  ornamental, 
either  in  imagery  or  episode,  is  to  be  found  in  this  poem  ;  but  the 
sketches  of  character  and  costume,  of  rural  employment  and 
domestic  economy,  are  so  numerous,  and  given  with  such  fidelity, 
raciness,  and  spirit,  as  to  render  the  work  in  a  very  uncomnioii 
degree  interesting  and  amusing. 

36,  Warner*  William.  Of  tlie  biography  of  this  fine  old  poet, 
little  has  descended  to  posterity*  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
about  the  year  1558;  and  that  he  died  at  Am  well  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  was  by  profession  an  attorney,  are  two  of  the  principal  facts 
which,  by  an  appeal  to  the  parish  register  of  Amwell,  have  been 
clearly  ascertained.  In  a  note  to  his  poem  on  this  village^  Mr.  Scott 
first  communicated  tliis  curious  document ;  —  **  1608 — 1609.  Master 
William  Warner,  a  man  of  good  yeares,  and  of  honest  reputation  ; 
by  his  profession  an  attumye  of  the  Common  Pleas :  author  of 
Albion's  England,  diynge  suddenly  in  the  night  in  his  bedde,  without 
any  former  complaynt  or  sicknesse,  on  Thursday  night,  beeinge  the 
9th  day  of  March :  was  buried  the  Saturday  following,  and  lyeth  in 
the  church  at  the  corner,  under  the  stone  of  Gwalter  Fader,'*  f 

The  lines  which  gave  occasion  to  this  extract  form  a  pleasing 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  bard : 

**  He,  who  in  verse  his  Country's  story  told, 

Here  dwelt  awhile ;  perchance  here  sketeh'd  the  scen^ 
Where  his  fair  Argentile,  from  crowded  courts 
For  pride  selP-banishy,  In  sequester-d  shades 
Sojourned  disguised,  and  met  the  slightetl  youth 
Who  long  had  sought  her  love —  the  gentle  bard 
Sleeps  here,  bt^  Fafuejbrgotten/* 

The  words  in  ItaUcs  which  close  this  passage,  were  not  at  the 
time  they  were  written  correctly  true,  for  Warner  had  then  been  a 


•  Bibliographia  Poeltca,  p.  374. 

t  See  Sharpens  Britjeh  Poets,  No.LXXIX,  p.  1?.  note  20. 
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subject  of  great  and  judicious  praise,  both  to  Mrs-  Cooper  and 
Dr.  Percy ;  and,  since  the  era  of  Scott,  he  has  been  imitated,  re- 
edited,  and  liberally  applauded.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Warwickshire,  to  have  been  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  to  have  left  the  University  without  a  degree,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  his  poetical  genius  in  the  metropolis.  His 
Albiofin  England^  on  which  his  fame  is  founded,  was  first  printed  in 
1586,  when  the  poet  was  probably  about  eight  and  twenty.  It  un- 
derwent six  subsequent  editions  during  the  author's  life-time,  namely, 
in  1589,  1592,  1596,  1597,  1602,  and  1606.  * 

This  extensive  poetic  history,  which  is  deduced  from  the  deluge 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  distributed  into  twelve  books,  and  con- 
tains seventy*seven  chapters  ;  it  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Gary,  Lord 
Hunsdon,  under  whose  patronage  and  protection  Warner  appears  to 
have  spent  the  latter  portion  of  his  life.  Such  was  the  popularity  of 
*^  Albion's  England,"  that  it  threw  into  the  shade  what  had  formerly 
been  the  favourite  collection,  the  *'  Mirror  for  Magistrates  j*'  Warner 
was  ranked  by  his  contemporaries,  says  Dr.  Percy,  on  a  level  with 
Spenser  J  they  were  called  the  Homer  and  Virgil  of  their  agef*; 
and  Meres,  speaking  of  the  English  tongue,  declares,  that  by  his 
(Warner's)  pen,  it  **  was  much  enriched  and  gorgeously  invested  in 
rare  ornaments  and  resplendent  habiliments."  |  Less  hj^perbolical, 
and,  therefore,  more  judicious  praise,  was  allotted  him  by  Drayton, 
who,  after  noticing  his  incorrectnesses,  adds  with  a  Uberal  spirit-^ 

"  yet  thus  let  mc  say 


For  my  old  friend,  some  passages  there  be 

In  him,  which  I  protest  liave  taken  me 

With  almost  wonder,  so  fine,  so  clear,  and  new, 

As  yet  they  have  been  equalled  by  few ;"  } 

a  decision  which  snbseqnent  criticism  has  confirmed. 


^  Ritson's  Bibhographia  Poetica,  p.  384, 

f  Reliqiies,  voi  ii.  p.  239.  4th  edit. 

:|:  Wit's  Academy,  part  ii.  p.  280.  edit,  of  1598* 

}  Of  Poets  and  Poesy,  Chaliners*s  English  Poets,  voL  iv.  p,  399.  col-  2- 

4p  2 
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by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  the  twelfth  number  of  the  British 
Bibliographer,  accompanied  by  seventeen  specimens  of  the  sonnets, 
and  from  this  critique,  and  from  the  Theatrum  Poetarum,  edited  by 
the  same  elegant  scholar,  we  have  drawn  our  account,  for  the  original 
is  so  scarce,  as  to  be  of  hopeless  acquisition. 

It  will  strike  the  reader,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  poems  which 
Watson  termed  Sonnets,  have  no  pretensions,  in  point  of  mechanism 
and  form,  to  the  character  of  the  legitimate  sonnet.     Instead  of  the 
beautiful  though  artificial  construction  of  the  Petrarcan  model,  they 
consist  of  eighteen  lines,  including  three  quatrains  in  alternate  rhyme, 
and  a  couplet  appended  to  each  quatrain  ;  a  system  of  verse  totally 
destitute  of  the  union  and  dignity  which  distinguish  this  branch  of 
poetry  in  the  practice  of  the  Italians.     It  should  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  our  poet  has  occasionally  given  us  a  sonnet  in  Latin  verse, 
in  which  he  confines  himself  to  fourteen  lines,   and,  as  he  observes, 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  sixth  sonnet,  **  commeth  somwhat  neerer 
unto  the   Italian  phrase  than  the  English  doth/*  ^      Watson  was, 
indeed,  an  elegant  Latin  poet,  and  in  the  matter  prefixed  to  his  first 
and  sixth  sonnets,    informs   us  that  he  had  wTitten  a  poem  **  De 
Remedio   Am  oris,'*    and  that  he  was   then   *^  busied  in   translating 
Petrarch  his   sonnets    into  Latin, —  which  one  day  may  perchance 
come  to  light."  f     In  fact  there  appears  to  be  more  of  true  poetry  in 
his  Latin  than  in  his  English  verse ;  for  though  to  the  *'  Centurie  of 
Love**  must  be  attributed  great  purity,  correctness,  and  perspicuity  of 
diction,  and  a  versification  uncommonly  polished,   harmonious,   and 
well   sustained,    yet  the  soul  of  poetry,  tenderness,  simplicity,  and 
energy  of  sentiment,  will  be  found  wanting*     In  their  place  Watson 
has   bestowed   upon  us  a  multitude   of   metaphysical   conceits,    an 
exuberant  store  of  classical  mythology,  and  an  abundance  of  learned 
allusion ;  but,   to   adopt  the    interesting  obser\  ations   of  the  critic 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  *^  to  meditate  upon  a  subject, 


»  British  Bibliographer,  No.  XIL  p»  7* 


f  Ibid  p.  5*  7* 
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to  those  *  airy  nothings'  which  more  or  less  haunt  every  fancy  ?  Or 
has  he  not  sat  down  rather  to  exercise  the  subtlety  of  his  wit,  than  to 
discharge  the  fullness  of  his  bosom  ?"  * 

Yet  has  Watson,  with  these  vital  defects,  been  pronounced  by 
Mr*  Steevens  superior  as  a  sonneteer  to  Sliakspeare'f';  a  preference 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  in  the  chapter  appropriated 
to  the  minor  poems  of  our  great  dramatist. 

Beside  the  **  Hekatompathia,"  Watson  published,  in  1581,  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles ;  in  1582,  "  Ad  Olandum 
de  Eulogiis  serenissimse  nostras  Elizabethse  post  Anglorum  proelia 
cantatis,  Decastichon  ;'*  in  1586,  a  Paraphrase  in  Latin  verse  of  the 
**  Raptus  Helenas,"  of  Coluthus ;  in  1590,  an  English  Version  of 
Italian  Madrigalls,  and  "  Meliboeus,  a  Latin  Eclogue  on  the  Death  of 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,'*  4to. ;  in  1592,  he  printed  *'  Amintas 
Gaudia,**  in  hexameter  verses,  4to-  j  and  beside  other  fugitive  pieces, 
two  poems  of  his  are  inserted  in  the  "  Phoenix  Nest/*  1593,  and 
in  "  England's  Helicon,'*  1600. 

Watson  has  been  highly  praised  by  Nash  J,  by  Gabriel  Harvey  §, 
and  by  Meres ;  the  latter  asserting  that  "  as  Italy  had  Petrarch,  so 
England  had  Tiiomas  Watson*'*  H  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  the  year  1595,  for  Nash,  in  his  **  Have  with  you  to  Saffron 
Walden,**  printed  in  1596,  speaks  of  him  as  then  deceased,  adding, 
that  "  for  all  things  he  has  left  few  his  equals  in  England*'' 

38.  WiLLOBiE,  Henry.  From  the  Preface  of  Hadrian  Dorrell,  to 
the  first  edition  of  Willobie's  *^  Avisa"  in  1594,  in  which  he  terms 
the  author,  **  a  young  man,  and  a  scholar  of  very  good  hope,*'  there 
is  foundation  for  conjecturing  that  our  poet  was  born  about  the  year 
1565,     It  appears  also  from  this  prefatory  matter  that,  "  being  desi- 


•  British  Bibliographer,  No.  XIL  p»3,  4.  f  Reed's  Shakspeore,  vohi-  p.  SI. 

I  Epistle  prefixed  to  Greene's  Menaphon. 
§  Foure  LeUers  ami  certaine  Sonnets,  1592, 
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Oxford  ;*'  and  from  a  passage  in  the  "  Avisa"  itself^  that  our  author 
was  educated  in  that  universityj  and  tliat  he  was  a  native  of  Kent.  * 
We  are  told  hkewise  by  Dorrell,  in  his  "  Apologie,"  that  his  friend 
had  wiitten  a  poem  entitled  "  Susaiina/'  whidi  still  remained  in 
manuscript. 

The  *'  Avisa,"  which  consists  of  a  great  number  of  short  cantos,  is 
written  to  exemplify  and  recommend  the  character  of  a  chaste  woman, 
under  all  the  temptations  to  which  the  various  situations  incident  to 
her  Ufe,  expose  her.  "  In  a  void  paper/'  says  the  editor,  **  roUed  up 
in  this  book,  I  found  this  very  name  Avisa,  written  in  great  letters,  a 
pretty  distance  asunder,  and  under  every  letter  a  word  beginning  with 
the  same  letter,  in  this  forme: — 


A. 

Amans* 


V. 

Vxon 


I. 

Inviotata. 


A. 

Amande 


That  is,  in  effect,  A  loving  wife  that  never  violated  her  faith  is 
alwayes  to  be  beloved  Wliich  makes  me  conjecture,  that  he  minding 
for  his  recreation  to  set  out  the  idea  of  a  constant  wife  (rather  describ- 
ing what  good  wives  should  do  than  registring  what  any  hath  done,) 
devised  a  woman's  name  that  might  fitly  expresse  this  woman*s  nature 
whom  he  would  aime  at :  desirous  in  this  (as  I  conjecture)  to  imitate 
a  far  off,  either  Plato  in  his  common  wealth,  or  Blore  in  his  Utopia."  i^ 
Prefixed  are  two  commendatory  copies  of  verses,  of  which  the  second, 
signed  Contrana  Contrarm^  is  remarkable  for  an  allusion  to  Shak- 
speare's  "  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Of  invention  and  enthusiasm,  the  poet's  noblest  boast,  few  traits 
are  discoverable  in  the  Avisa,  nor  can  it  display  any  vivid  delineation 
of  passion ;  but  it  occasionally  unfolds  a  pleasing  vein  of  description, 
and  both  the  diction  and  metre  are  uniformly  clear,  correct,  and  flow- 
ing. Indeed,  the  versification  may  be  pronounced,  for  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared,  peculiarly  sweet  and  well  modulated,  and  the  whole 
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poem,  in  language  and  rhythm,   makes  a  close  approximatiorri    tu 
mmleni  usuage- 

39.  Wither,  George.  This  very  voluminous  writer  is  introduced 
here,  in  consequence  of  iiis  Juvenilia^  which  constitute  the  best  of  hia 
works,  having  been  all  printed  or  circulated  before  the  death  of  Shak- 
speare.  He  was  bom  at  Bentworth,  near  Alton  in  Hampshire,  in 
1590,  and,  after  a  long  life  of  tumult,  vicissitude,  and  disappointment, 
died  in  his  seventy-eighth  year  in  1667.  He  continued  to  wield  his 
pen  to  the  last  month  of  his  existence,  and  more  than  one  Imndred 
of  his  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  have  beeen  enumerated  by  JNIr,  Park 
in  a  very  curious  and  elaborate  catalogue  of  his  works,  *^  We  shall 
confine  ourselves,  however,  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  to  that 
portion  of  his  poetry  which  was  in  circulation  previous  to  1616. 

It  appears  from  Wither's  own  catalogue  of  his  works  f,  that  four  of 
his  earliest  poems,  entitled  "  Iter  Hibernicura,"  **  Iter  Boreale," 
"  Patrick's  Purgatory,"  and  "  Philarete's  Complaint,"  were  lost  in 
manuscript.  Tlie  first  of  his  published  productions  was  printed  in 
1611,  under  the  title  of  **  Abuses  Stript  and  WJiipt:  or  Satyricall 
Essays.  Divided  into  two  Bookes ;"  8vo.,  to  which  were  annexed 
'^  Tlie  Scourge,"  a  satire,  and  '*  Certaine  Epigrams."  This  book,  he 
tells  us  J,  was  written  in  1611,  and  its  unsparing  severity  involved 
him  in  persecution,  and  condemned  him  for  several  months  to  a  prison. 
It  was  nevertheless  highly  popular,  and  underwent  an  eighth  impres- 
sion  in  1633. 

An  elegant  writer  in  the  British  Bibliographer  has  subjoined  the 
following  very  just  and  interesting  remarks  to  his  notice  of  these 
poignant  satires.  **  The  reign  of  King  James,"  he  observes,  **  was 
not  propitious  to  the  higher  orders  of  poetry.  All  those  bold  featm'es, 
which  nourished  the  romantic  energies  of  the  age  of  his  predecessor, 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  selfish  pusillanimity  and  pedantic  policy 


*  Brit*  Bibliogr.,  No*  IIL  p.  17j  et  secj. 
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of  this  inglorious  monarch-  Loving  flattery  and  a  base  kind  of 
luxurious  ease,  he  was  insensible  to  the  ambitions  of  a  gallant  spirit, 
and  preferred  the  cold  and  barren  subtleties  of  scholastic  learning  to 
the  breatlnng  eloquence  of  those  who  were  really  inspired  by  the 
muse.  Poetical  composition  therefore  soon  assumed  a  new  character. 
Its  exertions  w^ere  now  overlaid  by  learning,  and  the  strange  conceits 
of  metaphysical  wit  took  place  of  the  creations  of  a  pure  and  unso- 
phisticated fancy.  It  was  thus  that  Donne  wasted  in  the  production 
of  unprolitable  and  short-lived  fruit  the  powers  of  a  most  acute  and 
brilliant  mind.  It  was  thus  that  Phineas  Fletcher  threw  away  upon 
an  unmanageable  subject  the  warblings  of  a  copious  and  pathetic 
imagination.  The  understanding  was  more  e^vercised  in  the  ingenious 
distortion  of  artificial  stores,  than  the  faculties  which  mark  the  poet 
in  pouring  forth  the  visions  of  natural  fiction, 

*'  Such  scenes  as  youthful  pools  dream, 
On  sammer  evc^  by  liaaolcd  streani, 

were  now  deemed  insipid.  The  Fairy  Fables  of  Gorgeous  Chivalry 
were  thought  too  rude  and  boisterous,  and  too  unphilosophical  for  the 
erudite  ear  of  the  book-learned  king  ! 

**  As  writers  of  verse  now  brought  their  compoBitions  nearer  to  the 
nature  of  prose,  the  epoch  was  favourable  to  the  satyrical  class,  for 
which  so  much  food  was  furnished  by  the  motley  and  vicious  nra»ners 
of  the  nation.  Wither,  therefore,  bursting  with  indigjiation  at  the 
view  of  society  which  presented  itself  to  his  young  mind,  took  this 
opportunity  to  indulge  iu  a  sort  of  publication,  to  which  the  prosaic 
taste  of  the  times  was  well  adapted ;  but  he  disdained,  and,  perhaps, 
felt  himself  unqualified,  to  use  that  glitter  of  false  ornament,  which  was 
now  substituted  for  the  true  decorations  of  the  muse.  *  I  have  arrived,' 
says  he  *,  '  to  be  as  plain  as  a  pack-saddle,'  —  *  Though  you  under- 
stand them  not,  yet  because  you  see  this  wants  some  ^ne  jjhrases  and 
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the  alteration  of  a  syllable ;  the  octave  will  then  consist  of  a  soliloquy 
by  the  poet  himself,  and  the  sestain  be  addressed  to  Elizabeth  the 
sister  of  Prince  Henry  ;  a  transition  which  is  productive  of  a  striking 
and  happy  effect: — 

«*  Thrioe  happy  had  I  beeu,  if  I  had  kept 
Within  the  circuit  of  some  Utile  Village, 
In  ignorance  of  Courts  and  Princes  slept. 
Manuring  of  an  honest  halfe- plough  tillage: 
Or  else,  I  would  I  were  as  young  agen 
As  when  Elizas  our  last  Pheruis  died; 
My  childish  yeares  had  not  conceived  then 
What  'twas  to  lose  a  Prince  so  dignified :  — 
Thy  brother's  well :  and  would  not  change  estates 
With  any  prince  that  reigns  beneatli  the  skie : 
No,  not  with  all  the  world's  great  potentates: 
His  plumes  have  born  him  to  eternitie  !  — 

He  shall  escape  {for  so  th'  Almighty  wills) 
The  stormy  Winter  of  ensuing  ills/*  * 

In  1614,  our  author  pubhshed  "  A  Satire  written  to  the  King's 
most  excellent  Majestie,"  8vo. ;  and  **  The  Shepherds  Pipe^^  8vo,  ;  the 
latter,  a  production  of  high  poetical  merit,  having  being  composed  in 
conjunction  witii  Browne,  the  author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

In  1615,  appeared  **  The  Shepheards  Hunting:  Being  certaine 
Eglogues,  written  during  the  time  of  the  Author's  imprisonment  in 
the  Marshalsej,'*  8vo.  This  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the 
"  Shepheard's  Pipe,"  and  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  prior 
portion :  Phillips,  indeed,  speaking  of  Wither,  says,  "  the  most  of 
poetical  fancy,  which  I  remember  to  have  found  in  any  of  his 
writings,  is  in  a  little  piece  of  pastoral  poetry,  called  The  Shepherd's 
Hunting.''  t 

The  next  work  with  which  Wither  favoured  us,  though  not 
published  for  general  circulation  before  1619,  yet,  as  the  stationer, 
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George  Norton,  tells  us,  had  been  "  long  since  imprinted  for  the  use 
of  the  author,  to  bestow  on  such  as  had  vohintarily  requested  it  in 
way  of  adventure;^  words  which  seem  to  intimate,  that  it  had  been 
dispersed  for  the  purpose  of  pecuniary  return,  and  probably  witli  the 
intent  of  supporting  the  bard  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea.       It   has   accordingly  a  title-page  which  implies  a  second 
impression,    and  is  termed   *'  Fidelia.      Newly  corrected  and  aug- 
mented."   This  is  a  work  which  ought  to  liave  protected  the  memory 
of  Witiier  from  the  sarcasms  of  Butler,  Swift,  and  Pope ;  for  it  displays 
a  vein  of  poetry  at  once  highly  elegant,  impassioned,  and  descriptive. 
To  Fidelia  was  first  annexed  the  two  exquisite  songs,  reprinted  by 
Dn  Percy,  commencing 


and 


"  Shall  I,  wasting  in  dbpaire," 
<*  Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leave  me."  ' 


We  shall  close  the  list  of  those  works  of  Wither  that  fall  within  the 
era  to  which  we  are  limited,  by  noticing  his  **  Fuire  Virtue :  the 
Mistresse  of  PhiFarete,"  8vo,  This  beautifid  production,  glowing  with 
all  the  ardonrs  of  a  poetic  fancy,  w^as  one  of  his  earliest  compositions, 
and  is  alluded  to  in  his  **  Satire  to  the  King,**  in  1614,  before  which 
perioil  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  was  widely  circidated  in  manu- 
script ;  for  in  a  prefatory  epistle  to  the  copy  of  1622,  published  by 
John  Grismand,  but  which  was  originally  prefixed  to  an  anonymous 
edition  printed  by  John  Harriot,  and  not  now  supposed  to  be  in 
existence,  Wither  tells  us,  that  *'  the  poem  was  composed  many  years 
agone,  and,  unknown  to  the  author,  got  out  of  liis  custody  by  an  ac- 
quaintance ;"  and  he  adds,  "  when  I  first  composed  it,  I  well  liked 
thereof,  and  it  well  enough  became  my  years.'*  To  high  praise  of 
this  work  in  its  poetical  capacity,  Mr,  Dalrjrmple  has  annexed  the 
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important  remark,  that  it  unfolds  a  more  perfect  system  of  female 
tuition  than  is  any  where  else  to  be  disa>vered* 

TTie  great  misfortune  of  Wither  was,  that  the  multitude  of  his  sub- 
sequent pubJicadons,  many  of  which  were  written  during  the  effer- 
vescence of  party  zeal,  and  are  frequently  debased  by  coarse  and  vulgar 
language,  overwhelmed  the  merits  of  his  earlier  productions*  Yet  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  his  prose,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  au- 
thorship, generally  exhibits  great  strength,  perspicuity,  and  freedom 
from  affectation  ;  and  on  the  best  of  his  poetical  eifusions  we  may 
cheerfully  assent  to  the  following  encomium  of  an  able  and  impartial 
judge  :^ — 

"  If  poetry  be  the  power  of  commanding  the  imagination,  conveyed 
in  measure  and  expressive  epithets,  Wither  was  truly  a  poet.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  where  to  be  found  a  gieater  variety  of  English  measure 
than  in  his  writings,  (Shakspeare  excepted,)  more  energy  of  thought, 
or  more  frequent  developement  of  the  delicate  filaments  of  the 
human  heart"  * 

40,  WoTTON,  Sir  Henry*  This  elegant  scholar  and  accomplished 
gentleman  was  forty-eight  years  of  age  when  Shakspeare  died,  being 
born  at  Boughton-Hall  in  Kent,  in  1568.  His  correspondence  with 
Milton  on  the  subject  of  Comus  in  1638,  is  on  record,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  on  his  return  from  the  continent  in  1598,  after  a  long 
residence  of  nine  years  in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  would  not  long 
remain  a  stranger  either  to  the  reputation  or  the  person  of  the  great 
Dramatic  Luminary  of  his  times. 

Having  mentioned  these  great  poets  as  contemporaries  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  it  may  be  a  subject  of  pleasing  speculation  to  conjec- 
ture how  far  they  could  be  personally  known  to  each  other.  The 
possibility  of  some  intercourse  of  this  kind,  though  transient,  seems 
to  have  forcibly  struck  the  mind  of  an  elegant  poet  and  critic  of  the 
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this  description  are  the  pieces  entitled,  *^  A  Farewell  to  the  Vanities 
of  the  World  ;'*  the  "  Character  of  a  Happy  Life,"  and  the  Lines  on 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  One  of  his  earliest  pieces,  being  **  written 
in  his  youth,*'  was  printed  in  Davison's  *^  Poetical  Rapsody,'*  1602, 
and  his  Remains  were  collected  and  published  by  his  amiable  friend 
Isaac  Walton.  Sir  Henry  died.  Provost  of  Eton,  in  December  1639, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  drawing  up  these  Critical  Notices  of  the  principal  poets  who, 
independent  of  the  Drama,  flourished  during  the  life-time  of  Shak- 
speare,  we  have  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  consideration  of  their  posi- 
tive merit,  or  great  incidental  popularity ;  and  few,  if  any,  who,  on 
these  bases,  call  for  admission,  have  probably  been  overlooked. 
Tliere  is  one  poet,  however,  whose  memory  has  been  preserved  by 
Phillips,  and  of  whom,  from  the  high  character  given  of  him  by  this 
critic,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words ;  for  if  the  following 
eulogium  on  the  compositions  of  tliis  writer  be  not  the  result  of  a 
marked  partiality,  it  should  stimulate  to  an  ardent  enquiry  after 
manuscripts  so  truly  valuable. 

"  John  Lane,  a  fine  old  Queen  Ehzabeth's  gentleman,  who  was 
living  within  my  remembrance,  and  whose  several  Poems,  had  they 
not  had  the  ill  fate  to  remain  unpublisht,  when  much  better  meriting 
than  many,  that  are  in  print,  might  possibly  have  gained  him  a  name 
not  much  inferior,  if  not  equal  to  Drayton,  and  others  of  the  next 
rank  to  Spencer;  but  they  are  aU  to  be  produc*t  in  manuscript, 
namely  his  '  Poetical  VmoUf  his  *  Alann  to  the  Poets^  his  *  Twelve 
Montks^^  his  *  Gut/  of  Warwick^  a  Heroic  Poeni  (at  least  as  much 
as  many  others  that  are  so  entitled),  and  lastly  his  *  Supplement  to 
Chaucer's  Squire's  Tale:  **  ^ 

It  has  happened  unfortunately  for  Lane,  that  the  only  specimen  of 
his  writings  which  has  met  the  eye  of  a  modern  critic,  has  proved  a 
source  of  disappointment     Warton,  after  recording  that  a  copy  of 
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individual  who  contributed  a  siegle  copy  of  verses,  as  a  tribute  to 
contemporary  merit — a  prostitution  of  the  title  which  appears  truly 
ridiculous  ;  for  though  bulk  be  no  proof  oi  excellence,  yet  were 
we  to  assign  the  name  of  poet  to  every  penner  of  a  stanza,  the  majo- 
rity of  those  who  barely  read  and  write,  might  be  included  in  the 
list.  To  those  alone,  therefore,  who  either  published  themselves,  or 
had  their  productions  thrown  into  a  collective  form  by  others,  will 
the  appellation  be  allotted. 

With  a  view  to  simplicity  and  brevity,  the  Table  will  consist  but 
of  three  parts ;  the  first,  occupied  by  the  names  of  the  poets ;  the 
second,  by  abbreviated  titles  of  their  works,  with  their  dates ;  and  the 
third,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frequent  repetition  of  similar  epithets, 
will  contain  arbitrary  marks,  designative  of  the  general  merit  of  their 
writings,  and  forming  a  kind  of  graduated  scale.  Thus  mediocrily 
will  be  designated  by  a  broad  black  Hne(|);  excelleiice  will  be 
expressed  by  •feight  asterisks  before  the  mark  of  mediocrity, 
(^^^*****|],  and  absolute  worihlessness  by  eight  after  it  (J*#^^^*^^*) ; 
while  the  intermediate  shades  of  merit  will  be  sufiiciently  pointed 
out  by  tlie  intervening  asterisks.  Occasional  noteSf  where  pecuUadty 
of  any  kind  may  call  for  them,  will  be  added. 

On  this  plan  of  tabular  construction,  the  tediousness  of  a  mere 
catalogue  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  avoided ;  ju[^4  at  the  same 
time,  an  adequately  accurate  view  be  given  of  the  jmnltipUcity  and 
diffusion  of  poetical  composition  which  pervaded  this  fertile  period. 
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Caeew,  RrcHARD*  **  Qodfrey  of  Builoigfie,  or  the  Reco- 
verie  of  Hierusalem,'*  First  Five  Cantos  trans- 
lated from  Tasso.  First  edition,  no  date. 
Second,  4to,       -  -  _  ^  I594 

Carpenter,  John.  A  SorrowfuU  Song  for  sinful!  soules* 
8vo,        -  -  ^  .  -  1586 

Chester,  Robert.  **  Loves  Martyr^  or  Rosalins  Com- 
plaint. ' '  From  tlie  Italian  of  Torquato  Cceliano. 
«  With  the  true  Legend  of  famous  King  Ar- 
thur." t  -  -  -  -  -  1601 
Chettle,  Henry,  Tfie  Pope's  pitiful  Lamentation  for  the 
death  of  his  deere  darling  Don  Joan  of  Aus- 
tria. 4to.  -  -  _  -  1578 
*«  The  Forest  of  Fancy/'  Consisting  of  apothegmes, 
histories,   songs,  sonnets,   and   epigrams*    4to. 

1579 

A  DolefuU  Ditty   or   sorowfiil  sonet  of  the  Lord 

Daxly,  some  time  King  of  Scots.     -        -  1579 

Chute,  Anthony.     Beawtie  Dishonoured^  written  under  the 

title  of  Shore's  Wife.  4to.  -  ^  1593 

Procris  and  Cephalus.  |  -  -  *  1593 

Clapham,  Henoch.     A  Brief e  of  the  Bibles  Hiitory ;  Drawne 

first  into  English  poesy.  8vo.  Edin.         -  1596 

Copley,  Anthony.     Loves  Owle:    an  idle  conceited  Dia^ 

logue  betwene  Love  and   an    Olde-nian.    4to, 

1595 

A  Fig  for  Fortune.  4to.  -  -  -  1596 

CoTTESFORD,  Thomas.     A  Prayer  to  Danny elL  -  1570 


I** 


t  To  these  poems  by  Chester,  are  added  on  the  first  subject,  wliicK  he  tells  us,  "  aUe- 
gorically  shadows  the  truth  of  love,  in  the  constant  fate  of  the  plic^enix  and  turtle/*  poems 
by  Shakspearet  Jonson,  Marston,  Chapman,  and  others. — Vide  Ritson,  p.  159. 

t  Eitson  remarks,  —  "  This  is  probably  the  poem  alluded  to  in  the  Midsutnmer-Nigkfs 
Dream :  ^- 

**  Not  Shafalus  to  Procras  was  so  true, 
As  Sbafidus  to  Procrus,  I  to  you/'  Page  170, 
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Cotton,  Roger.     An  Armor  of  Proof e^  brought  from  the 

Tower  of  David.  4to.      -  -  -  1596 

A  Sjnrlhioll  Song.  4to.  ...  1596 

CuLROSE,  Elizabeth,     Ane  Godly  Dream.  4to.  Edin.  1603     | 

CuTWODE,  T,     Calfha-jmetarmth  or  the  Bumble  Bee,  4to» 

1599 

Davidstone,    Johne.      Ane   Brief  Commendation    of   Up- 

richtnes,  &c,  in  Inglis  Meter.  4to.  -  1573 

A  Memonal  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  two  worthye 

Chrittians.     In  English  Meter.  8vo-        -  1595 

Davies,  John.     The  Scourge  of  Folly*     Consisting  of  saty- 

ricall  Epigiamms,  &c  8vo.  -  -  1611 

Humours  Heavn  on  Earth.  -  -  1605 

Mia^ocosmos.     The  Discovery  of  the  Little  World, 

with  the  government  thereof  4to.      -     -  1603 

The  Muses  Sacrifice ;  or  Divine  Meditations,  12mo. 

1612 
Wittes  Pilgfimage,  (by  Poeticall  Essaies,)  Through 

a  World  of  amorous  Sonnets,  &c.  4to,  f      16 

A  Select  Second  Husband  for  Sir  Thos.  Overburie's 

Wife.     Small  8vo,  -  -  -  1616 

Mrum  in  Modum.  %  -  -  -  1602     |** 

Davison,  Francis.  |  Sonnets^  OdeSj  Elegies^  Madrigals^  and 

Davison,  Walter,  j      Epigrams^   by   Francis  and  Walter 

Davison,  brethren,   12mo.  §  -  -  1602  *| 


t  That  Wittes  Pilgrimage  was  written  before  1611,  is  evident  from  its  being  alluded 
to  ill  his  Scourge  for  Fapet'-Persecuiors :  annexed  to  the  Scourge  of  Foih/f  printed  in  this 
year- 

%  Beside  these  productions  here  enumerated,  Davies  published,  in  1617,  **  TViis 
Bedinm^*^  8?o.;  containing  not  less  than  400  Epigrams,  and  about  80  Epitaphs*  This 
writer  usually  designated  himself  by  the  title  oi  John  Davies  q/^Herefordj  — See  Ccnsura 
Literaria,  vols.]*  ii,  v.  vi.  Brit  Bibliographer,  No.VIlL,  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.,  and 
Wood's  Athenee  Oxon-  voL  i,  p.  445.  He  also  wrote  Tke  HoJ^  Rood^  or  Christ^s  Crosse^ 
1609, 

$  These  poetical  brothers  published  their  poems  with  the  above  title,  in  a  valuable  Col- 
lection of  Metrical  Miscellanies,  called  "  A  Poetical  Rapsodie,**  1602,   which  will  be 
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Delone,  Thomas-     Strange  Histories^  or  songes  and  sonnets 
of  kinges,  princes^  dukes,  lords,  ladyes,  knights, 
.  and  gentlemen  ;  &c.  4to.  f  -  ^1612 

Derricke,  John.      The  Image  of  Irelande.  4to.     -     -  1581 
DowRicKE,  Ann,     The  French  Hhtorie.  4to.       -       -  1589 
Drant,  Thomas.     A  Medicinable  Morally  that  is,  the  two 
bookes  of  Horace  his  satyres,  englyshed,  &c. 
4to.         ....  -  1566 

Horace  his  Arte  of  Poetrie,  pistles,  and  satyres^  en- 
glished.  4to.        -  -  -  -  1567 

Greg.   Nazianzen^    his   epigrammes,    and   spirituall 
sentences.  8vo.  $  -  -  -  1568 

Edwardes,  C.     The  Mansion  of  Myrthe       -  -  1581 

Elderton,  William.  Eldertons  Solace  in  tyme  of  his  sick- 
ness, contayning  simdrie  sonets  upon  many 
pithe  parables.     -  .  -  -  -  1578 

Variom  Ballads  from  1560  to  ^  -  -  1590 

Elviden^  Edmond,     The  Closet  of  CoumeUez.     Translated 


noticed  hereafter.  They  are  introduced  in  the  Table  as  being  the  principal  contributorst 
and  as  distinguishing  their  pieces  by  a  separate  title  or  division. 

f  This  writer  was  the  most  popular  ballad-maker  of  his  day ;  he  was  by  trade  a  silk- 
weaver,  and  the  compiler  of  various  Garlands^  under  the  titles  of  **  The  Garland  of  Good 
Will ;"  **  The  Garland  of  Delight,"  &c.  &c.  Nash,  in  his  "  Have  with  you  to  Saffron- 
Walden,"  L5*J6j  says,  that  **  his  nmse  from  Uie  first  peeping  forth,  hath  stood  at  livery  at 
an  alehouse  wispe,  never  exceeding  a  penny  a  quart  day  nor  night ;  and  this  deere  yeare, 
together  with  the  silencing  of  his  looms,  scarce  that;  he  being  constrained  to  betake  him- 
self to  carded  ale;  whence  it  proceedeth,  that  since  Candlemas^  or  hisjigge  ot  John  for  the 
Kifigi  not  one  merrie  dittie  will  come  from  him,  but  The  thunder-bolt  against  swearers^ 
Repent  England  repent^  and  The  strange  judgements  of  God" 

t  Drant  was  a  copious  Latin  Poet,  having  published  two  miscellanies  under  the  titles 
of  *Sy/iw,  and  Poemata  Varia, 

$  A  quotation  from  one  of  the  songs  or  ballads  of  this  drunken  rhymer,  is  to  be  found 
m.  Muck  Ado  about  Nothing,  (Reed's  Shakspearc,  vol.  vi.  p.  196,)  commencing 


**  The  god  of  love, 
That  sits  above." 
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and  collected  out  of  divers  aucthors  into  Englisli 
verse.  8vo*  .  -  -  -  1569 

The  History  of  Fisistrattis  and  Cutanea.  12mo* 

Evans,  Lewes.     The  Fynte  twoo  Satars  or  Poyses  of  Orace. 

1564 

Evans,  William.     Thamesiades^  or  Chastities  Triumph,  8vo. 

1 1602 

Fenner,  Dudley.      77ie  Song  of  Songs,     Translated  out  of 
the  Hebrue  into  Englishe  Meeter.  Bvo*       -  1587 

Fennor,  William.     Fennor*8  Desaiptions.     4to.  J    -  1616 

Ferrers,  George.  Legends  of  Dame  Eleanor  Cobham  and 
Humfrey  Plantagenet  —  in  the  Myrrour  for 
Magistrates,  edition  §      -  -  -  1578 

Fetherstone,  Christopher.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremie, 
in  prose  and  meeter,  with  apt  notes  to  singe 
them  withalL  8vo.  _  .  .  1587 

Fleming,  Abraham.  The  Bueolikes  of  P.  Virgilius  Maro^ 
with  alphabeticall  annotations.       -  -  1575 

TTie  Georgiks  or  Ruralh:   conteyning   four   books* 
4to.  II       -  -  -  -  -  1589 

Fletciier,  Robert.  An  Ejntaph  or  briefe  Lamentation  for 
the  late  Queene.  4to.         -  -  -  1603 

Fraunce,  Abraham.      The  Lamentations  of  Amintas  for  the 


I* 
\* 


f  This  poem,  of  which  a  prior  edition  is  noticed  in  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  v*  p.  349, 
as  published  in  4  to.  1600^  is  conjectured  by  Ritson,  p.  201,  to  have  been  the  production 
of  William  Evans,  who  is  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  old  English  poetry,  by  his  eulogium 
prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  1590.  The  Tharoesiailes, 
which  consists  of  three  books  or  canto^  is  written  with  vigour,  and  exhibits  some  pleasing 
poetical  pictures, 

X  This  thin  volume  of  22  leaves,  consists  of  seven  poetical  speeches  "  spoken  before  the 
King  and  Queens  most  excellent  Majestie,  the  Prince  his  highnesse,  and  the  Lady  KUza- 
beth's  Grace.*' 

5  He  contributed  also  to  the  previous  editions  of  1559  and  1563. 

II  The  "  Georgiks"  were  added  to  a  new  version  of  the  **  Bueolikes,''  forming  one 
volume,  4 to.     Both  are  in  regular  Alexandrines  without  rhyme. 
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death  of  Fhillis :  paraphrastically  translated  out 

of  Latine  into  English  hexameters.  4to.      1588     |* 

"  The  Arcadian  Rhetoricke.^^     Verse  and  Prose.  8vo. 

1588     |« 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Emanuel.  Conteining 
the  nativity,  passion,  burial,  and  resurrection 
of  Christ :  togeather  with  certaine  psalmes  of 
David.  4ta  -  ^  ^  -  1591     I* 

The  Countesse  of  Pembroke's  Ivychvrch.  Conteining 
the  affectionate  life,  and  unfortunate  death  of 
Fhillis  and  Amyntas.  4to.  f         -  -  1591     |« 

The  Third  Part  of  the  Countesse  of  Pembrokes  Ivy- 
church:  entitled:  Amintas  Dale.  4to.     -  1592     \* 

Heliodorus's  Ethiopics.  8vo.  J  -  -  1591     |» 

Freeman,  Thomas.  -Riid  and  a  Great  Cast :  and  Runne,  and 
a  Great  Cast  The  second  bowle.  In  200 
Epigrams.  4to.  §     -  -        -  -  1614     | 

FuLWELL,  Ulpian.  The  Flower  of  Fame.  Containing  the 
bright  Renowne,  and  most  fortunate  raigne  of 
King  Henry  the  viij.     4to.  -  -  1575     |** 

Gale,  Dunstan.     Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  ||         -  -  1597  ♦§ 


f  This  production  ooiiBiBtf  of  a  pastoral  and  an  elegy ;  the  former  being  a  translation 
of  the  Aminta  of  Tasso. 

:|:  Fraunce  also  published  in  a  work  of  his,  entitled  ^  The  Lawyers  Logicke,"  1588,  an 
hexameter  version  of  Virgil's  Alexis.  His  affectation  of  Latin  metres  has  condemned  him 
to  oblivion ,  for  as  Phillips  justly  remarks,  **  they  neither  become  the  English,  nor  any 
other  modem  language.'' —'  Edit  apud  Brydges,  p.  109. 

$  Wood  tells  us  (Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  p.  398.),  that  Freeman  was  held  in  esteem  by 
Donne,  Daniel,  Chapman,  and  Shakspeare;  and  to  these  poets,  and  to  Spenser,  he  has 
addressed  epigrams.  For  numerous  specimens  of  this  poet,  see  Warton,  vol.  iv.,  Ellis, 
and  Park  in  Censura  Lit.  vol.  iv.  p.  129. 

I  This  poem  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Greene's  "  History  of  Arbasto,**  1617,  where 
it  is  termed  ^  a  lovely  poem."  It  was  reprinted  in  1626.  On  Greene's  authority,  I  have 
ranked  it  beyond  mediocrity. 

4s  2 
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Gamage,  William.  Linsi-Woolsie :  or  Two  Centuries  of 
Epigrammes.  12mo,  f        -  -  -1613 

Garter^  Barnard,  The  Trugicall  Hutory  of  two  English 
Lovers*  8vo-         .  .  -  -  1565 

GiFFORD,  Humphrey.  A  Fosie  of  Gilloflowersy  eche  differ- 
ing from  other  in  colour  and  odour,  yet  all 
sweete-  4to.         .  ^  _  _  1580 

GoLDiNG,  Arthur*  The  xv.  Bookes  of  P,  Ovidius  Naso^ 
entjtuled  Metamorphosis,  a  worke  very  plea- 
saunt  and  delectable*  4to.  -  -  1567 

GooGE,  Barn  A  BY.  The  Zodiake  of  Life,  written  by  the 
godly  and  learned  poet  Marcellus  Pallingenius 
SteDatus,  wherein  are  conteyned  twelve  bookes. 
Newly  translated  into  English  Verse.  4to<  1565 
Tlie  Popish  Kingdome,  or  reigne  of  Antichrist. 
Written  in  Latine  verse  by  Thomas  Naogeorgus, 
and  Englyshed  by  Bai-naby  Googe.  4to.  %  1570 
The  aveiihrow  of  the  Gowte :  written  in  Latin 
verse,  by  Chr.  Balista,  translated  by  B.  G, 
8vo.§     -  .  ,  .  -  1577 

Gordon,  Patrick.  The  Famous  History  of  the  Valiant 
Bruce,  in  heroic  verse.  4to.  -  -  1615 

Gorges,  Sir  Arthur.  The  Olympian  Catastrophe,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  most  heroicall  Lord 


|^iHM|4^^ 


*i 


f  A  collection  which  consists,  observes  Mr,  Park,  "  of  the  saddest  trash  that  ever  as- 
sumed the  came  of  Epigrams;  and  which,  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  well  merits  the 
sarcasm  bestowed  by  Shenstone  oo  the  poems  of  a  Kidderminster  bard:  — 

"  Thy  verses,  friend,  arc  iinsei/  imoisiy  stuff, 

And  we  must  own  —  you've  measur'd  out  enough/' 

Censura  Lit.  vol.  v,  p.  Si-S. 

X  The  "  Popish  Kingdome  '*  consists  of  four  books,  of  which  the  last  contains  a  curious 

and  interesting  description  offcasts,  holidays,  and  Chrfstmas  games;  including,  of  course, 

many  of  the  customs,  and  almost  all  the  amusements  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  written, 

§  Besides  these  works,  Googe  pubhshed  in  1 563,  "  Eglogs,  Epitaphs^  and  Sonnets,'* 

12mo. 
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Henry,    late   illustrious   Prince  of  Wales,  &c. 
By  Sir  Arthur   Gorges,  Knight  f  -  1612 

LucarCs  Phanalia .  containing  the  Civill  Wanes 
betweene  Caesar  and  Ponipey,  Written  in  La^ 
tine  Heroicall  Verse  by  M.  Annaeus  Lucanus, 
Translated  into  English  verse  by  Sir  Arthur 
Gorges,  Knight4  -  -  -  1614 

GossoN,  Stephen.  Speculum  Humanum.  In  stanzas  of 
eleven  lines*  §      -  -  -  -  1580 

Grange,  John.  Hu  Garden:  pleasapt  to  the  eare  and 
delightful  to  the  reader,  if  he  abuse  not  the 
scent  of  the  floures.  4to.  ||  -  -  1577 

GftEENE,  Thomas.  A  Poets  Vision  and  a  Prince's  Glorie. 
4to.         -----  1603 


f  "  A  Poem  in  manuscript,  of  considerable  length,  together  with  some  Sonnets,  pre- 
served amongst  minierous  treasures  of  a  similar  oature,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Bridgewatert  and  now  belong  to  the  Marqufs  of  Stafford." — Todd's  Spenser,  voLi, 
p.  87»  Mr.  Todd  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  Sir  Arthur's  talents^  by  the  production  of  a 
Sonnet  from  tliis  manuiicript  treasure,  which  indicates  no  common  genius,  and  induces  us 
to  wish  for  the  publication  of  the  whole. 

%  Sir  Arthur  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Spenser,  who  lamented  the  death  of  Lady 
Gorges  in  a  beautiful  elegy  entitled  "  Daphnaida : ''  he  has  recorded,  likewise,  the  con- 
jugal affection  and  tlie  talents  of  her  husband,  under  the  name  of  Alcyone  in  the  following 
elegant  lines : — 

"  And  there  is  sad  Alcyon,  bent  to  mourne. 
Though  fit  to  frame  an  everlasting  dittie, 
Who've  gentle  spright  for  Daphne*s  death  doth  tourne 
Sweet  layes  of  love  to  en dl esse  plaints  of  pittie. 
Ah  pensive  boy,  pursue  that  brave  conceipt, 
In  thy  sweet  eglantine  of  Meriflure, 
Lift  up  thy  notes  unto  their  wonted  height. 
That  may  thy  Muse  and  mates  to  mirth  allure." 

Todd's  Spenser,  vol  viii.  p.  23. 

$  This  poem  was  printed,  siays  Ritson,  at  the  end  of  Kenton's  **  Mirror  of  man's  life^" 

1580.     Gosson  is  introduced  here  in  consetjuence  of  the  celebrity  attributed  to  him  by 

Wood,  who  declares,  that  'Mbr  his  admirable  penning  of  pastorals,  he   was  ranked  with 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Tho.  Chaloner,  Edm.  Spenser,  Abrah.  Fraunce,  and  Rich.  Bernfield." 

I  This  forms  the  second  part  of  a  work  by  the  same  writer,  called  <*  Tlie  Golden 
AphroditiS}"  and  consists  of  19  pieces,  four  of  wliich  are  in  prose. 


Of  GoUVb  Kingdom  and  tliis  unhelping  age,  described 
in  sundry  poems.  4 to-     ^  -  -  1604 

Hall,  Arthur.  *'  Ten  Books  cif  Homer  s  Ilmdes*^^  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Hiigues  Salei 
4to.t 1581 

Hall,  John.  The  Courfe  of  Vertue^  contaynmg  many  holy 
or  spretuall  songes,  sonnettes,  psalms,  balletts, 
and  shorte  sentences,  &c.  16mo.  -  1565 

Hahbert,  Sir  William.  Sidney^  or  Banpenthesj  briefely 
shadowing  out  the  rare  and  never-ending  laudes 
of  that  most  honorable  and  praise- worthy  gent. 
Sir  Phihp  Sidney,  knight.  4to.    -  -  1586 

Harbert,  William,  A  Prophesie  of  Cadwallader,  last 
King  of  the  Britaines,  &c.  4to.:[:  -  1604 

Harvey,  Gabriel.  Four  Letters  and  Certaine  Son- 
nets. §  -  -  ^  -.  1592 

Hawes^  Edward.  Tratfterous  Percy e$  mid  Catesbyes  Proso^ 
popeia.  4to.         _  -  ^  _  1606 

Heath,  John.     Two  Centuries  of  Epigrammes,  12mo.   1610 

Herbert,  Maey.  A  Dialogue  betweene  two  shepheards^  in 
praise  of  Astrea,  by  the  Countesse  of  Pem- 
broke. II  ...  .  1602 

Hey  WOOD,  Jasper.      Various  Poems  and  Devises.  ^       -  1576 


f  Warton  observes,  that  "  this  translation  has  no  other  meril  than  that  of  beuig  the 
first  appearance  of  a  part  of  the  Iliad  in  an  English  dress*" — Vol,  iii,  p.  440. 

t  Ritson  appears  to  have  confounded  these  two  writers.  Sir  William,  and  William 
Harbertj  and  classed  them  as  one.  The  latter  speaks  of  his  unripened  t^ares  in  1604.^ — 
Vide  British  Bibliographer^  No,  IV,  p,  300. 

}  Beside  these  Sonnets,  amounting  to  twenty -three,  Harvey  was  the  introducer  of  the 
miserable  attempts  to  imitate  the  Latin  metres,  and  boasts  in  this  publication  of  being  the 
first  who  exhibited  English  hexameters* 

II  The  celebrated  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

^  All  that  are  printed  of  these,  appear  in  the  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises,  of  the  date 
annexed.     He  had  previously  translated  three  tragedies  from  Seneca,  and  died  in  15D8. 
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HKrwooD,  Thomas.  Troia  Bntanica  :  or,  Great  Br!taine*s 
Troy.  A  Poem,  devided  into  17  severall  Can- 
tons, &c,  t  *  -  -  -  1609 

HiGGiNs,  John.  The  First  Part  of  the  Mirour  of  Magis- 
trates,  contayning  the  falles  of  tlie  first  in  fortu- 
nate Princes  of  this  Lande:  from  the  comming 
of  Brute  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  &c. 
4to4       -  -  -  -  -  1575 

Holland,  Robert,  The  Hoik  Historie  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  nativitie,  life,  actes, 
miracles,  doctrine,  death,  passion,  resurrection 
and  ascension  ;  gatliered  into  EngUsh  meeter, 
&c.     8vo.  §  -  -  -  *  1594 

Howell,  Thomas,  The  Arbor  of  Amitie ;  wherein  is  com- 
prised pleasant  poems  and  pretie  poesies* 
12mo.|  .  .  .  ,  1568 

Thomas  HowelVs  Devises  for  his  owne  exercise  and 
his  friend's  pleasure.  4to.  -  -  1581 

Hubbard,  William-  The  Tragical!  and  Lamentable  His^ 
torie  of  two  faythfull  mates,  Ceyx  kynge  of 
Thrachyne,  and  Alcione  his  Wifa  -  1569 


I 


I 


f  A  writer  known  to  greater  advantage  by  his  Hierarckie  of  the  Blessed  Angels^  foUoy 
1635  ;  a  work  of  singular  curjosity  and  much  amusement. 

X  Higgiiis  termed  this  theory/  pari^  merely  in  reference  to  the  collection  by  Baldwin 
in  1559,  which,  commencing  at  a  much  later  period,  was  afterwards  called  **the  last  part/' 
Higgins's  publication,  in  1575,  contains  IJ  Legends  from  Albanact  to  Irenglas;  but  in 
1587  he  edited  an  edition  of  the  Mirronr,  including  Baldwin's  part,  and  with  the  addition 
of  24  Legends  of  his  own  composition,  which  carries  forwa^rd  his  department  tothe  death 
of  Caracalla. 

j  In  the  Dedication  of  this  work,  the  fashionable  reading  of  the  times  is  thus  repro- 
bated: —  **  Novelties  in  these  days  delight  dainty  eares,  and  fine  filed  phrascii  to  fit  some 
fantasy's,  that  no  book  except  it  abound  with  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  these,  is 
brooked  of  them.  Some  read  Gascaj/ne^  some  Guevasia^  some  praise  the  Palace  of  PUa- 
sitfTy  and  the  like,  whereon  they  bestow  whole  days,  yea,  some  whole  months  and  years, 
that  scarce  bestow  one  minute  on  the  Bible,  albeit  the  work  of  God/* 

I  For  specimens  of  this  volume,  which  is  supposed  to  be  unique,  see  British  Biblio* 
grapher,  No.  IL  p*  105. 
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Hudson,  Thomas.     The  Historie  of  Judith  in  forme  of  a 

Foeme.     Translated  from  Du  Bartas.  8vo.  1584     |« 

Hume,  Alexander.  Hymnesy  or  Soared  Songes^  wherein 
the  right  Use  of  Poesie  may  be  espied  £din. 
4to.         -  -  ^  -  -  1599 

HuNNis,  William.     A  Hyve  fuil  of  Hunuycy  contayning  the 

firste  booke  of  Moses  called  Genesis.  4to.  1578     |^^ 
A  Handfuil  of  Honimckles.     -  -  -  1578     |* 

Seven  Sobs  of  a  Sorrowfull  SoiUe  for  SinnCj  &c.  &c. 

24to.       .  -  -  .  -  1585     I* 

Jackson,  Richard.     The  Battle  ofFloddon  in  nine  fits,  f  1564     | 

Jeney,  Thomas.  A  Discours  of  the  present  troobles  in 
Frauncey  and  miseries  of  this  time,  compyled 
by  Peter  Ronsard,  gentilman  of  Vandome  ;-- 
translated  by  Thomas  Jeney,   gentilman.  4to. 

1568 

Jenynges,  Edward.  The  Notable  Hystory  of  two  Faithfull 
Lovers^  named  Alfagus  and  Archelaus.  Whearin 
is  declared  the  true  figure  of  amytie  and  freynd- 
ship.  4to.  -  -  -  -  1574 

Johnson,  Richard.   The  Nine  Worthies  of  London.  4to.  1592     |^ 
Anglorum  LachrynuBj  in  a  sad  passion,  complayning 
the  death  of  our  late  Queene  Elizabeth.  4to. 

1603     I* 

Kelly,  Edmund.  Poems  on  Chemistry,  and  on  the  Philo- 
sophers Stone,  if  -  -  -  -  1591     |** 

Kempe,  William.  A  Dutifidl  Invective  against  the  moste 
haynous  treasons  of  Ballard  and  Babington,  &c. 
4to.         .  -  -  -  .  1587     I* 


f  An  edition  of  this  <<  famous  old  ballad  "  was  published  by  Thomas  Gent  of  York, 
about  ly^^O,  who  tells  us,  that  it  was  *'  taken  from  an  antient  manuscript,  which  was 
transcribed  by  Mr.  Richard  Guy,  late  schoolmaster  at  Ingleton,  in  Yorkshire."  Subse- 
quent editions  have  been  published  by  Lambe  and  Weber. 

X  Printed  in  Ashmole's  Theatrwn  Chemicum  Britannicum. 

VOL.  I.  4  T 
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Kendall,  TiMOTftt.  "  Ftowers  of  Epigrammetj  out  of  sun- 
cbie  the  itibst  singular  authors,  as  well  auiicient 
ft)  late  wrHets/*  To  which,  as  a  secohd  part^ 
are  added 
Tfiflesj  by  Timothie  Kendal,  devised  and  wtitteJn 
(fot  the  ifldste  part)  at  sundrie  tymes  in  his 
yong  and  tender  age.  16mo.  f     -  -  1577     | 

Knell,  Thomas.  An  Epitaph  on  the  life  and  dealh  of 
D.  Boner,  sonietime  unworthy  Bishop  bf  Lon- 
don, &c  8vo.  -  -  -  -  1^69 
Anmere  to  the  most  hertetical  and  trayterous  papis- 
tical bii,  cast  in  the  streets  of  Northampttttv 
&fc.         -            -            -            -  -  1570 

Kyffin,  Mauric!*.     The  Bleisednes  t>f  Brjftamey  or  a  cele- 

bratloh  df  the  Quettie's  holyday^^c  4to.  1587     |« 

—     ..  -.     . . __^_______^_^_____       .       — .  ^  ^ 

f  Perhaps  the  only  piece  above  mediocrity  in  Kendall's  Epigrams  is  the  following 
which  I  conrider  as  very  happily  rendered :  — 

"MARTIAL. 

To  Himselfe. 

Martial,  the  thinges  that  do  attaine 
The  ha^  life  b^  these  I  finde : 
The  ddies  left»  not  got  with  pfdHis; 
The  fruitefull  ground,  the  quiet  minde. 

The  egail  Q-end ;  no  gnidgie  no  iitife ; 
No  charge  of  rule^  nor  govemaunce ; 
Without  disease  the  healthfull  life; 
The  household  of  continuance. 

The  mean  dyet,  no  delicate  fare; 
True  wisdome  joynd  with  simplenes; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care, 
Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppresse. 

The  faithiull  wife  without  debate; 

Such  sleepes  as  may  beguile  the  night; 

Content  thyself  with  thine  estate, 

Ne  wishe  for  death,  nor  feare  his  might."  Fol.  18,  b. 


Leighton,  Sib  William-  The  Teares  or  Lmnentatiom  of  a 
Sorrowfiill  Soule.  4to.     -  -  -  1613 

Lever,  Christopher.  Queene  Elizabeth's  Teares;  or  Her 
resolute  bearing  the  Christian  Crosse,  See.  4to* 

1607 

LiNCHE,  Richard.  The  Fountaine  of  Ancient  Fiction. 
Wherein  is  lively  depictured  the  Images  and 
Statues  of  the  Gods  of  the  Ancients,  &c.  Done 
out  of*  ItaUan  into  English,  Verse  and  Prose. 
4ta  t      -  -  -  -  -  1599  ^1 

XiisLE,  William.  Babiion,  a  part  of  the  secoijide  weeke  of 
Guillauine  t}^  Saluste  Seigneur  du  Bartas,  with 
the  Commentarie,  and  marginall  notes  of 
S.  G.  a  .  -  .  ^  1596 

The  Colonyes  qf  Bartas^  with  the  commentarye  of 
S.  G.  a ;  -  -  -  -  1597 

Lloyd,  Lodowick.      The  Pilgrimage  of  Queenes.  §       -  1573 

Hiiaria :    or   the  triumphant   feast   for   the  fift  of 

August  -  _  .  -  1607 

LoK,  Henry,     TAe    Baoke    of  Ecclesiastes ;    and    Sundry 


f  This  writer  transcends  mediocrity  in  consccjaence  of  the  singular  pority  and  harmony 
of  his  diction  and  versification.  The  subsequent  lines,  forming  the  prior  part  of  a  sonnet, 
have  the  air  pf  being  written  rather  in  the  1 9th  than  the  1 6th  century  :  — 

**  Hard  is  his  hap  who  never  finds  content. 

But  still  must  dwell  with  heavy-tlionghted  sadnesse; 
Harder  that  heart  that  never  will  relent, 

That  niay,  and  will  not  tnrne  these  woes  to  gladnesse; 

Then  joies  adue,  comfort  and  mirth,  farewell; 

For  I  must  now  exile  me  from  all  pleasure, 
Seeking  some  uncouth  cave  where  I  may  dwell, 
Pensive  and  solitarie  without  measure/' 

'I  For  an  account  of  this  author,  and  of  a  poem  of  his  printed  in   1631,  see  Wood's 
Fasti,  vol.  i*  colli?;  and  Ccnsura  Literaria,  vol  i,  p.  29L 

f  A  poem  in  Alexandrines,  printed  at  tlie  end  of  the  first  edition  of  his  **  Pilgrimage 
of  Princes," 

4t  2 
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Cliristmn  Passions,  contayned  in  two  hundred 

Sonnets.  4to.  f  _  -  _   1597 

LovELL,  Thomas.     A  Dialogue  behceen  Ciistome  and  l^eritie, 

concerning  the  use  and  abuse  of  dauncing  and 

minntrelsie.  8vo.  -  -  -  1581 

Marbeck,  John-      The    Hoik    Historie     of    King    David. 

4to.         -  -  -  -  -  1579 

Markham,  Gervase*      The  Poem  of  Poeim^  or  Sion's  Aluse, 

contayning  the  divine  song  of  king   Saloman, 

devided  into  eight  eclogues,  8\o.  ^  1595 

The  Most  Honorable  Tragedi/  of  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
vill  knight ;  a  heroick  poem.  8vo*  -  1595 

"  Devoreux\  Vertues  Tears  for  the  losse  of  the  most 
Christian  King  Henry,  third  of  that  name,  king 
of  Fraunce ;  and  the  untimely  death  of  the 
most  noble  and  heroicall  gentleman,  Walter 
Devoreux,**  From  the  French  of  Madam 
Geneuuesne  Petau  Maulette.  4to,   -         -  1597 

The  Tears  of  the  Beloved^  or  the  Lamentation  of 
St-  John,  containing  the  death  and  passion  of 
Christ  4to-         .  -  .  -  1600 

Marie  Magdalens  Lamentations  for  the  losse  of  her 
Master  Jesus.  4to. :{:         _  -  ,   1601 

Anostos  Satyres.  4to.  §  -  -  _  1608 


u.^*. 


f  The  200  Sonnets  are  followed  by  100,  entitled  **  Sundry  affectionate  Sonets  of  a 
feeling  conscience;"  by  20,  culled  *' An  Introdution  to  peculiar  prayers,"  and  by  5% 
termed  **  Sonnets  of  the  Aothor  to  divers.*'  In  "  The  Rctorn  from  Parnassus,"  Lok  i$ 
thus,  not  undeservedly,  sentenced  to  oblivion :  —  "  Locke  and  Hudson,  sleep  you,  quiet 
shaversi  among  the  shavings  of  the  press,  and  let  your  books  lie  in  some  old  nook  amongst 
old  boots  and  shoes :  so,  you  may  avoid  my  censure*"  —  Ancient  British  Drama,  voL  i* 
p,49. 

t  This  is  attributed  to  Markham  on  the  authority  of  Mr,  Haslewood,  See  British 
Bibliographer,  No- IV.  p.  381. 

5  Mr.  Park  conceives  this  translation  to  be  the  production  of  Robert  Tofte,  rather  than 
of  Markham,  —  Ritson's  Bibliographia,  p,  274,  note. 
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The  Famous  Whore,  or  Noble  Curtizun,  conteining 
the  lamentable  complaint  of  Paulina,  the 
famous  Roman  curtezan,  sometimes  Mrs,  unto 
the  great  carduiall  Hypolito,  of  Est.  4to.  1609 
Maxwell,  James.  The  Laudable  Life^  and  Deplorable 
Deaths  of  our  late  peerlesse  Prince  Henry,  &c. 
4to.         .  -  -  .  .  1612 

MiDDLETON,  Christopher.  Tlie  Hhtone  of  Heaven^  con- 
taining the  poetical  fictions  of  all  the  starres  in 
the  firmament  4to.  -  -         -  1596 

The    Legend    of  Humphrey    Duke    of    Gloucester^ 
4to.         -  -  -  .  -  1600 

MiDDLETON,  Thomas,      The     IVmlome     of    Solomon    para- 
phrased, 4to.        ,  -  -  -  1597 
Montgomery,  Alexander.     The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae^  Edin. 

4to*f      -----  1595  ^*| 

MuNCASTER,  Richard,     Ncenia   Co7imlam^  or  a  comforting 

complaint.     Latin  and  English.  4to.       -  1603 

MuNDAY,  Anthony.     The  Mirrour  of  MutabUUie.     Selected 

Gilt  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  4to.  -  1579 

The  Pain  of  Fleamre.  4to.      -  -  -  1580 

The  Fountayne  of  Fame,   4to.  -  -  1580 

The  Sweet  Sobbes  and  Amorous  Complaints  of  Shep- 

pardes  and  Njmphes,      -  -  ^  1583 


I* 
I* 
I* 


f  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Montgomery  lias 
hitlierto  been  published.  Those  printed  by  Foulis  and  Urie  in  1751  and  t/S^,  are  very 
imperfect  J  but  might  soon  be  rendered  iliithful  by  consulting  the  manuscript  collection  of 
Montgomery's  Poems,  presented  by  Drummond  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This 
MS.,  extending  to  158  pages  Ito.,  contiii lis,  beside  odes,  psalms,  and  epitaphs,  7<*  sonnets, 
written  on  the  Petrarcan  model;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  six  publislied  by  Mr. 
Irving,  exhibiting  a  considerable  portion  of  poetic  vigour,  T^w  ChnTte  and  the  Slae^ 
which,  as  the  critic  just  mentioned  observes,  **  has  maintained  its  popularity  for  the  space 
of  two  Imndred  years,*'  must  be  pronounced  in  some  of  its  parts,  beautiful,  and,  as  a  whole, 
much  above  mediocrity,  Sibbald  has  printed  ten  of  our  author's  poems  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry. 
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Mundays  Strangest  Adventure  that  ever  happened. 
4to,         .  .  «  -  .  1601 

Mltrray,  David,  "  The  Tragicail  Death  of  Sopkmiisba ;" 
in  seven  line  stanzas,  to  which  is  added  Ccelia : 
containing  certaine  Sonets,   12nux  f         -  1611 

Newton,  Thomas.      Atrojmion   Delion:    or   the    Death  of 
Delia,  with  the  teares  of  her  fuheralL  4to.   1603 
A  Pleasant  New  Histojn/  :  or,  a  fragrant  posie  made 
of  three    flowers,   rosa,    rosalynd,    and    rose- 
mary. X  .  .  -  -  1604 

Nicholson,  Samuel,     Acolmtus^  his  after  witte,  4to.     1600 

NixoN,  Anthony.  The  Chrktian  Navy^  wherein  is  playnely 
described  the  perfect  course  to  sayle  to  the 
haven  of  happiness.  4to.  -  -  1602 

NoRDEN,  John.     The  Storehouse  of  Varieties^  an  elegiacall 

poeme.  4to.         -  -  _  _  1601 

A  Pensixw  Soules  Delight*  4to.  -  -  1603 

The  Labi/rintk  of  Mans  Life^  or  Vertues  Delyght, 

and  En  vie' s  Opposite.  §  4to,         -  -  1614 

OvEtfBURY,  Sir  Thomas.  A  Wife  :  now  the  Widdow  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overburye:  being  a  most  exquisite 
and  singular  poem  of  the  Choise  of  a  Wife. 
4to.  4th  edition.  11  -  -  -  1614 


I 


f  The  Sonnets  of  Murray  appcaretl  five  years  anterior  to  those  of  Drummond,  and 
though  not  ecjoal  to  the  effusions  of  the  bard  of  Hawthornden,  axe  yet  cntitlcil  to  the 
praise  of  skilful  construction  and  frequently  of  poetic  expression.  A  copy  is  now  seldom 
to  be  met  with;  but  specimens  may  be  found  in  Campbell's  History  of  Poetry  in  Scot- 
land j  and  in  Cens^urtt  Literaria,  vol.  x.  p.  374,  375. 

J  Tins  poet,  who,  in  the  former  part  of  his  hfe,  practised  as  a  physician,  at  Butley,  in 
Cheshire,  was  a  Latin  poet  of  some  eminence,  and  one  of  tlie  translators  of  Seneca's  'IVa- 
gedies,  published  in  I5BL 

5  For  a  specimen  of  this  poem,  see  Beloe*s  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii,  p.  104* 

li  Though  said  to  be  the  fourth  edition,  this  copy  is  supposed  by  Mr,  Neve  to  be  really 
the  first  impression,  (See  Cursory  Remarks  on  Ancient  English  Poets,  1789,  p*  27.) 
Few  jjoems  have  been  more  popular  than  Overbury's  **  Wife ;"  owing  partly  to  the  good 
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Parkes,  William.  The  Curtaine-^Drawer  of  the  World: 
or,  the  Chamberlaine  of  that  great  Irine  of 
Iniquity,  &c.  4to.  f  .  -        ^  1612  ♦! 

Parrot,  Hknry.     The    Mouse    Trap.     Consisting  of   100 

Epigrams.  4to.  -  -  -  -  1606     | 

The  Mof'e  the  Merriei* :   containing  three-score  and 

odde  headlesse  epigrams,  &c.  4to.  -  1608     | 

''  Epigrams:"     Containing  160-  4to.  -  -  1608     | 

^  Laquei  Ridiculosi:  or  Springes  for  Woodcoks.      In 

2  books.  12mo.  J  -  -  -  1613     | 

Partridge,  John.     The  Most  Famouse  and  Worthie  Historie 

of  the  worthy  Lady  Pandavola,  &c.  8vo.     1566 

The    Worthye   Historie    of    the    most    noble    and 

valiaunt  knight  Plasidas,  &c.  8vo.  -  1566 

The  Notable  Historie  of  two  famous  princes  Astianax 

and  Polixona.  8vo.  -  -  -  1S66 

Payne,  Christopher.     Christenmas-Carrolles  -  -  1569 

Peacham,  H'enry.     Minerva  Britanna^  or  a  Garden  of  He- 

roical  Devises.  4to.  -  -  -  1612  «| 

Peele,  George.  A  Farewell^  entituled  to  the  famous  and 
fortunate  generalls  of  our  English  forces :  Sir 
John  Norris  and  Syr  Francis  Drake,  knights, 


sense  with  which  it  abounds,  and  partly  to  the  interesting  and  tragic  circumstances  which 
accompanied  the  author's  fate.  It  was  speedily  and  frequently  imitated;  in  1614,  appeared 
"  The  Mfusband.  A  poeme  expressed  in  a  compleat  man^^  by  an  anonymous  writer ;  in 
1616,  "  -4  Select  Second  Husband  for  Sir  Thomas  Overburte's  Wife^'  by  John  Davies  of 
Hereford;  in  1619,  "  The  Description  of  a  Good  IVife^*  by  Richard  Brath waited  and  in 
die  same  year,  "  A  Happy  Husband^  or  Directions  for  a  Maid  to  chuse  her  Mate^**  by 
Putrick  Hannay.  These  pieces  are  inferior  to  their  prototype,  which,  though  not  dis- 
playing much  poetic  inspiration,  is  written  witli  elegance  and  perspicuity. 

f  This  work  is  a  oomporition  df  verse  and  prose.  Mr.  Douce  terms  Parkes  a  *'  writer 
of  great  ability  and  poetical  talents,  though  undeservedly  obscure."  Vide  UlustmtioDS, 
vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

X  Warton,  in  the  Fragment  of  bis  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry,.re- 
marks  at  p.  73,  that  many  of  Parrot's  epigrams  ^  are  worthy  to  be  revived  in  modern 
cdkctioiis."  The  Laquei  ooaUd^many  of  the  epigrams  which  iie  had  previously 
pttbiifihed.  ~ 
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&C.      Whereunto  is  annexed  a  tale  of  Troy. 

4to.         -  -  -  -  •  1589 

Polyhymmu  describing  the  honourable  triumphs  at 

tyk»  before  her  Majestie,  &c,  4to,  -  1590 

Tlie  Honour  of  the   Garter:    displaied  in  a  poeme 

gratulatorie,  &c.  4to.  f  -  -  -  1593 

Fee:nd,  Thomas  De  la.      The  Pleasant  Faille  of  Hennaphro- 

ditm  and  Saimacis,  8vo.  -  -  -  1565 

The  Historie  of  John  Lord  Mandozze.      From  the 

Spanish.   12mo,  J  -  -  -  1565 

Percy,  William*     Sonnets  to  the  fairest  Ccelia.  4to,    -  1594 

Petowe,  Henry.     The  Second  Part  of  the  Loves  of  Hero 

and  Leander,  &c-  4to.    -  -  -  1598 

Fhilochasander  and  Elanira  the  faire  Lady  of  Bri- 

taine,  &c*  4to.  §  _  ,  «  1599 

Elizabetha  quasi  vivans^  Elizas  fiuierall,  &c,  4to.   1603 

The  Whipping  of  Runawaies.  -  -  1603 

Pett,  Peter-      Times  Journey  to  seek  his  Daugliter  Truth, 

and    Truths    letter    to    Fame,    of    England's 

excel lencie,  4to.  -  ,  ,  1599 

Phillip,  John.     A  Rare  and  Strange  Historieall  Novell  of 

Cleomenes  and   Sophonisba,  surnamed  Juhet; 

very  pleasant  to  reade,  8vo,        -  -  1577 

A  Commemoration  of  tlie  Right  Noble  and  Vertuous 

Ladye  Margrit  Duglases  Good  Grace,  Countes 


\^* 


of  Lennox,  &c*  If 


-  1578    I* 


f  Peele,  who  will  afterwards  be  noticed  as  a  dramatic  poet,  may  be  classed  with 
Scoggan,  Skeltoii,  and  Tarieton,  as  a  boffoon  and  jester.  He  died  before  1598,  and  bis 
•*  Merrie  conceited  Jests"  were  published  in  4  to.  in  1627. 

X  An  ample  analysis  of  "  The  Historic  of  Lord  Mandozze,"  has  been  given  In  the 
British  Bibliographer,  No*  X.  p*  523.;  and  No,  XI.  p,  587.  Of  the  poetry  of  this  very 
rare  version,  little  laudatory  can  be  said, 

i  Of  this  scarce  poem,  unknown  to  Ritson,  the  reader  will  find  a  description  by  Mr, 
Haslewood  in  the  British  Bibliographer,  No,  HL  p*.214. 

If  Mr.  Beloe  conjectures  this  "  Commemoration,  Vlot  noticed  by  Ritson»  to  have  been 
the  production  of  a  writer  different  from  the  Jokn  Phillip  of  the  Bibliographia  (p.  29^.), 
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PiiiSTON,  William.     A  Lameniacion  of  Englande,  for  the 

Right  Reverent  Fatlier  in   God,    John  Ivele, 

Doctor  of  Divinitie :  and  Bisshop  of  Sarisburie, 

8vo.  t  -  -  -  -  1571 

The  Wehpring  of  Wittie  Cmiceigktsj  4to.  :|:       -  1584 

Plat,  Hugh*  The  Fioures  of  Philosophies  with  the  Pleasures 
of  Poetrie  annexed  to  them,  &c.  8vo.  §  -  1572 

Powell,  Thomas,  The  Passionate  Poety  with  a  description 
of  the  Thracian  Ismanis,  in  verse,  4to.  -  1601 

Preston,  Thomas,  A  Geli/lo'wei'  or  swete  marygolde,  where- 
in the  fhites  of  teranny  you  may  beholde.  1569 

Peicket,  Robert.  A  Souldier^s  Wish  unto  his  Sovereign 
Lord,  King  James.  4to.  -  -  -  1603 

pROCTOB,  Thomas,     Pretie  Pamphlets.  4to,  j|  -  -•  1578 

PuTTENHAM,  George.     Partkeniudes.  If  -  -  1579 


and  assigns  for  his  reason,  the  signature,  at  the  conclusion,  namely,  Jo/m  Pki/Hips ;  but  it 
18  remarkable  that  the  inscription»  copied  by  Mr.  Beloe,  runs  thus:  **  To  all  Right  Noble, 
Honorable,  Godlye  and  Worshipfull  Ladyes,  John  Phillip  wisheth,'*  &c  a  Tariation  in  the 
orthography  which  warrants  an  inference  as  to  their  identity.  Vide  Beloe^  to!*  ii*  p.  111- 
et  eeq. 

t  Mr,  Haslewood  supposes  this  poem  to  have  been  written  by  William  Phieton,  of 
London,  Student;  who  is  considered  by  Herbert^  p,  101 S,,  ai  the  same  person  mentioned 
by  Warton,  vol.  iii.  p,  SOS.  und«r  the  appellation  of  W.  Phist.  —  See  Brit.  Bibliogr* 
vol  v<  p.  569* 

%  Ritson,  in  his  Bibliographic  says,  that  no  one  except  Warton  appears  to  have  met 
with  this  publication ;  extracts  from  it,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mirror, 
vol  xiv.  p.  17* 

j  These  Flowers  are  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  agriculturists  of  the 
1 6th  century,  the  author  of  the  "Jewell  House  of  Art  and  Nature;"  the  **  Paradise  of 
Flora ;"  the  "  Garden  of  Eden,"  &c.  &c. ;  but,  in  his  poetical  capacity,  they  prove,  as 
Mr-  Park  remarks,  that  he  "did  not  attain  to  *  a  plat  of  rising  ground  in  the  territory  of 
Parnassus/  "^ —  Censura  Lit.  vol.  viii,  p.  7» 

g  These  are  printed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  miscellany,  entitled  "  A  Gorgeous  Gallery 
of  Gallant  Inventions." 

^  Beside  these  verses  in  honour  of  Elizabeth,  Puttenham  wrote  the  "  Isle  of  Great 
Britain,"  p,  little  brief  romance ;  **  Elpine,"  an  eclogue ;  "  Minerva,"  an  hymn ;  and, 
throughout  his  "  Arte  of  Poesie,"  are  interspersed  a  number  oi verses^  epigrams^  epitaphs^ 
translations^  imitaiionSf  &c.  Mr.  Haslewood  has  prefixed  a  copy  of  the  Partheniades  to  his 
reprint  of  "  The  Arte  of  Ei^lish  Poetic,"  1811. 

VOL.  I.  4  U 
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to  the  right  ho.   the  lorde  Buckliurst   Anno 

DnLf     -----  1592  *| 

Rousj  Francis.     TAw/e,  or  Ve^iues  HiMorie.     In  two  books. 

The  first  booke  4to.         .  ,  -  1598 

Rowland,  Samuel.     1.   The  Betrm/ing  of  Chmt^  &c  4ta 

1598 
%   The  Famous  History  of  Guy  Earle  of  Warwicke. 
4to.        -  «  •  -  ^ 

3.  The   Letting  of  Httmours  Blood  in   tlie   head- 

vaine:  &c.  4to-$  -  ^  •  1600 

4.  Looke  to  it  for  He  slabbe  ye.  4to.    -  -  1604 

5.  DefHoantm.  «  -  -  -  1607 
6-  Humors  Looking^Glasse.  8vo.          -            -  1608 

7.  Heil  Broke  Loose^  &c.  4to. 

8.  Doctor  Merriemany    or  nothing  but  mirth-  4to. 

1609 

9.  Martin  Markal^  beadle  of  Bridewell.  4 to.  -  1610 

10.  The  Knave  of  Clubsy  or  *tis  merrie  when  Knaves 

meet  4to.  -  -  -  -  1611 

11.  The  Knave  of  Hearts.  4to.  §  .  - 

12.  More  Knaves  Yet;   the  Knaves  of  Spades  and 

Diamonds.  4to.[j  -  •  -  1613 

13.  The  Meiancholk  Knight.  4to.1I      -  -  1615 


1 


f  Ritson  says,  that  this  is  "a  poem  in  168  six-line  itanzas,  of  considerable  merit,  and 
with  great  defects:  a  4to,  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Francis  Douce,  Esq." — Vide  Biblio* 
graph ia  Poeiica,  p,315» 

%  Several  extracts  from  this  work,  consisting  of  seven  satires,  have  been  given  by 
Warton  in  his  Fragment  of  VoL  IV.  See  also  Censura  Literaria,  vol*  vu  p.  277-;  and 
Beloe*s  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p,  1 25.,  where  fyrther  notices  of  this  medley  may  be  found. 
It  went  through  subsequent  editions  in  160?  and  1611. 

J  This  poem  and  the  three  succeeding  are  not  recorded  by  Ritson*  See  Censura  Lit. 
voLii.  Pi  150.,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Gilchrist. 

11  For  a  description  of  this  copy  see  Brit.  Bibliogr*,  No,  V.  p.  548. 

%  Curious  specimens  from  this  publication  have  been  given  by  Mr*  Haslewood  in  the 
Brit.  Bibliographer,  No,  X.  p,  549. 

4  U   2 
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Scott,  Thomas.  Phylomythie^  or  Philomythologie :  wherein 
Outlandish  Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes,  are 
taught  to  speake  true  English  plainely.  f     1616  |* 

Smith,  Jud.  A  Misticall  Devise  of  the  spirituall  and  godly 
love  between  Christ  the  spouse,  and  the  Church 
or  congregation.  Firste  made  by  the  wise 
prince  Salomon,  and  now  newly  set  forth  in 
Verse,  &c     Small  8vo  -  -  1575  |** 

Smith,  William.  Chlorii^  or  the  complaint  of  the  pas- 
sionate despised  shepheard.  4to.     -        -  1596 

Soothebn,  John.     Pandora^  the  Musique  of  the  Beautie  of 

his  Mistresse  Diana.  4to.  |  -  -  1584  |«««4((« 

Stanyhurst,  Richard.     The  First  Four  Bookes  of  VirgiPs 

^neis,  translated  into  English  heroicall  verse 
by  Richard  Stanyhurst:  with  other  poeticall 
devises  thereto  annexed.  4to.  §        -        -  1583    |****** 


specimens  of  this  poem  adduced  by  Mr.  Park  in  Censura  Literaria,  voLiii.  and  iv.,  speak 
highly  in  iu  favour,  and  seem  to  justify  the  following  encomium :  —  "  There  is  much 
manly  observation,  forcible  truth,  apt  simile^  and  moral  pith  in  the  poem  itself;  and  it 
leaves  a  lingering  desire  upon  the  mind,  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  a  writer,  whose 
meritorious  production  was  unheralded  by  any  contemporary  verse-man,  and  whose  name 
remains  unrecorded  by  any  poetical  biographer." — Vol.  iiL  p.  S7G. 

f  An  accurate  account  of  this  volume,  which  was  republished  in  1622  and  1640,  may 
be  found  in  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  iii.  p.  381.  <<  From  the  great  disparity  of  merit 
between  this  and  the  preceding  article,"  observes  Mr.  Park,  **  there  is  little  reason  to 
suppose  them  by  the  same  author,  though  they  bear  the  same  name." 

%  A  perfect  copy  of  this  miserable  collection  of  poems,  consisting  of  sonnets,  el^es,  odes, 
odellets,  &c  was  purchased,  at  a  sale,  by  Mr.  Triphook  for  twelve  guineas.  The  only 
copy  before  known  was  without  a  title,  irom  which  Ritson  has  given  a  full  account,  though, 
at  die  same  time,  he  terms  the  author  an  **  arrogant  and  absurd  coxcomb,"  and  condemns 
him  for  his  ^*  wretched  styles  profligate  plagiarism,  ridiculous  pedantry,  and  unnatural  con* 
ceit."  —Vide  Bib.  Poetica,  p.  337.  et  seq. 

$  An  ample  and  interesting  description  of  Stanyhurst,  and  his  translation,  will  be  found 
in  Censura  Literaria,  voL  iv.  pp.  225.  354.,  the  production  of  Mr.  Haslewood.  Nash 
has  not  exaggerated  when,  alluding  to  this  poet,  he  says,  *<  whose  heroical  poetry  infired, 
I  should  say  inspired,  with  an  hexameter  furyc,  recalled  to  life  whatever  hissed  barbarism 
hadi  been  buried  this  hundred  yeare;  and  revived  by  his  ragged  quill  such  carterly  va* 
rietie^  as  no  hedge  plowman  in  a  coontrie  but  would  have  held  as  the  extremitie  of 
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Storer,  Thomas.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Tfiomas  IVohey, 
cardinall,  divided  into  tliree  parts  :  his  aspiring, 
triumph,  and  death-  4to,  f  -  -  1599  *| 

Stubbs,  Philip.     J  View  of  Vanitie,  and  Allaium  to  Eng- 
land, or  retrait  from  sinne,  8vo.      -         -  1582     |4 
Stewart,  James  the  First,  King  of  England,     The  Essayes 
of  a  Prentise  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie.  4to. 
Edin4  ....  1584     1^ 

His  Majesties  Poeticall  Exercises  at  Vacant  Houres, 

4to.  Edin.  §  .  ,  .  1591     |, 

Tarlton,  Richard-     Tot/es:  in  Verse.  -  -  1576 

Tragicail  Treatises^  conteyninge  sundrie  discourses 
and  pretie  conceipts,  bothe  in  prose  and  verse- 

1577 

TarltofCs  Repentance^  or  liis  farewell  to  his  frendes 

in  his  siekness,  a  little  before  his  deathe.  \\  1589 


clownerie:  a  patterne  whereof  I  will  propoiincl  to  your  judgment,  at  near  as  I  can,  being 
part  of  one  of  his  descriptions  of  a  tempest,  which  is  thus:  — 

*'  Then  did  he  make  heaven's  vault  to  rebound 
With  rounce  robble  bobble. 
Of  ruffe  raffe  roaring, 

With  thicke  thwackc  thnrly  bouncing.'* 

Nash's  Preface  to  Greene*s  Arcadia* 
f  Storer's  Life  of  Wolsey,  which  is  about  to  be  reprinted*  has  a  claim  upon  our  atten- 
tion, both  for  its  matter  and  manner :  he  was  a  contributor  also  to  **  England's  Helicon,*^ 
and  has  been  highly  extolleil  by  his  friend  Fitzgeffreyj  in  Afllinis,  lib.  i. 

X  Tlie  most  interesting  part  of  this  volume,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject)  is  **  Ane 
schort  Treatise  conteining  some  Reulis  and  Cautelis  to  be  observit  and  eschewit  in  Scottis 
Poesie,"  in  which  the  regal  critic  observes,  that  "  sindne  hes  written  of  it  in  English,"  an 
assertion  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  some  of  our  earliest  critics  had  peris-hed ; 
for  Gascoigne's  "  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  Verse  or 
Rhyme,"  1 575,  appears  now  to  be  the  only  piece  of  criticism  on  poetic  composition  which 
preceded  James*s  **  Essayes." 

{  The  Poetical  Exercises  contain  but  two  poems,  —  the  <*  Furies/*  translated  from  Du 
Bartas,  and  **  The  Lepanto,"  an  original  piece.  Several  minor  poems,  introduced  into 
his  own  works  and  those  of  others,  some  sonnets  and  a  translation  of  the  psalms,  were 
written  by  James  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne. 

il  Of  this  far-famed  comedian  and  jester,  Fuller  says,  that  *•  when  Queen  Mizabeth  was 
serious  (I  dare  not  say  sullen)  and  out  of  good  humour,  he  could  undumpish  her  at  his 
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Taylor,  John.  HeavcrCs  Blessing  and  EartVs  Joy^  &c.  on 
the  marriage  of  Frederick  Count  Palatine,  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  including  Epithalamia, 
&c         -  -  -  -  -  1613     I** 

The  Nipping  or  Snipping  of  Abuses^  or  the  Wool- 
gathering of  Wit. -f*  -  -  -  1614     I** 
ToFTE,  RoBERTE.       Two   Toles  translated  out   of  Ariosto, 
&c.     With   certaine   other  Italian  stanzas  and 
proverbes.  4to.               -              -            -  I597     |« 

Laura.     The  toyes  of  a  traveller ;  or  the  feast  of 
fancie,  divided  into  3  parts.  4to.       -       -  1597 

Orlando  Inamorato.  The  three  first  bookes,  &c. 
Done  into  English  heroicall  verse.  4to.    -  1598 

Atba^  the  month's  minde  of  a  melancholy  lover.  8vo. 

1598 

Honours  Academy^  or  the  famous  pastorall  of  the 
faire  shepherdesse  Julietta.  Verse  and  prose. 
Folio.  .  -  -  .  1610     I 

The  Fruits  of  Jealousie.  Contayning  the  disastrous 
Chance  of  two  English  Lovers,  overthrowne 
through  meere  G>nceit  of  Jealousie.  4to.  ij:  1615    |** 


pleasure.  Her  highest  favourites  would  in  some  cases  go  to  Tarlton  before  they  would  go 
to  the  Queen,  and  he  was  their  usher  to  prepare  their  advantageous  accession  to  her.  In 
a  word,  he  told  the  Queen  more  of  her  faults  than  most  of  her  chaplains,  and  cured  her 
melancholy  better  than  all  her  physicians."     Indeed,  in  the  language  of  a  contemporary, 

^*  Of  all  the  jesters  in  the  lande 
He  bare  the  praise  awaie." 

Vide  Ritson  BibL  p.  359. 
f  Of  this  voluminous  scribbler,  whose  rhjrming  spirit,  remarks  Granger,  did  not  eva- 
porate with  his  youth,  who  held  the  pen  much  longer  than  he  did  the  oar,  and  who  was 
the  poetaster  of  half  a  century,  I  have  only  been  able  to  insert  two  of  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions, the  remainder  being  subsequent  to  1616,  and  extending  to  1653.  He  was  thirty- 
two  when  Shakspcare  died  ;  and  ^<  the  waterman,"  observes  Mr.  Clialmers,  <<  must  have 
often  sculled  Shaks{>care,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  on  The  BanksideJ' — Apology,  p.  101. 
X  The  Fruites  ofjealousie^a,  long  poem  in  octave  measure,  may  be  found  at  the  close 
of  The  Blazon  of  Jealousie^  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Varcfai^  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  iv.  p.  403. 
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Treego,  William*     A  Daintie  Nosegay  of  divers  smelles, 
containing  many  pretie  ditties  to  diverse  effects, 

1577 

Tudor,  Elizabeth,  Queen  op  England.  Two  Little  An^ 
thanes f  or  things  in  meeter  of  hir  majestie*  f 

1578     1^ 

Turner,  Richard*     Nosce  Te  {Humors.)  %    -  -  1607 

TwYNE,  Thomas.     The  whole  xij  Bookes  of  the  CEneidos  of 

VirgilL     Wliereof  the  first  ix*  and  part  of  the     • 
tenth,  were  converted  into  English  meeter  by 
Thomas  Phaer  esquier,   and  the  residue   sup- 
plied, and  tlie  whole  worke  together  newly  set 
forth,  by  Thomas  Twyne  gentleman.  4to.  1573     |^ 

Tye,  Christopher,  A  Notable  Histori/e  of  Nastagio  and 
Traversari,  no  less  pitiefull  than  pleasaunt, 
translated  out  of  Italian  into  English.   12mo. 

1569 

Underdo WNE,    Thomas.      Ovid  his  Invective  against   Ibis. 

8vo.        -  -  -  .  -  1569  ^1 

Tfte  Excellent  Histori/e  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  &c. 
Written  in  English  Meeten  8vo.  -  1566  *| 


f  Beside  these  anthems,  which  were  licensed  to  her  printer,  Christ.  Barker,  Nov.  1 5^ 
her  Majesty  wrote  a  variety  of  sitiall  pieces,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Hentz- 
ner,  Puttenhani,  and  Soothern,  and  repriotetl  by  Percy,  Ellis,  and  Ritsoo.  The  fourteenth 
Psalm  also,  and  the  Speech  of  the  Chorus  in  ihe  second  Act  of  the  Hercules  Q^teeus  of 
Seneca,  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Park,  the  latter  poem  being  a  specimen  of  blank 
verse. — Vide  Park's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  voh  i,  p*  102, 

Of  the  execrable  flattery  which  was  system  a  lically  bestowed  on  this  monarch,  the  fol- 
lowing eulogium  upon  her  poetry,  is  a  curious  instance.  After  enumerating  the  best  poets 
of  his  age,  Pullenham  thus  proceeds:  —  '*  But  last  in  recitall  and  first  in  degree  is  the 
Queene  our  sovcraigne  Lady,  whose  learned,  delicate,  noble  Muse,  easily  surmounteth  all 
the  rest  that  have  written  before  her  time  or  since,  for  senee,  sweetnesse  and  subtillitie,  he 
it  Odc^  Elegie,  Epigram,  or  any  other  kinde  of  poeme,  Heroick,  Lyricke,  wherein  it  shall 
please  her  Majestic  to  employ  her  penne,  even  by  as  much  oddes  as  her  owne  excellent 
estate  and  degree  exceedeth  all  the  rest  of  her  most  humble  vaRsalls/* — The  Arte  of  Eng- 
lish Poesie,  reprint,  p.  5 1 , 
J  A  Collection  of  Epigrams. 
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Vallaks,  William,     A  Tale  of  Tim  Swannes^  &c.  4to,  1590 

Vennaed,  Richard.  "  The  Miracle  of  Nattire^*'  and  other 
poems*  4to-t     -  -  -  -  1601 

Verstegan,  Richard.     Odes :  in  imitation  of  the  Seaven 

Penitential  Psalms.     With  sundry  other  poemes 

and    Ditties,    tending  to  devotion  and  pietie. 

8vo.        .  -  -  .  .  1601 

Warben^  William,  A  Pleasant  New  Fancier  of  a  fond- 
ling's device,  intituled  and  cald.  The  nurcerie 
of  names,  &c.  4to,  -  -  -  1581 

Web  BE,  William.  The  First  and  Second  Eclogues  of  VirgiL 
In  English  hexameters,  and  printed  in  his 
**  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie/*  -  1586 

Webster,  William.  The  Moste  Pleasant  and  Delightful 
Historie  of  Curan,  a  prince  of  Danske,  and  the 
fajre  princesse  ArgentiUj  &€•  4to.,"J: 

Weddeeburn.     Ane  Compendiom  Booke  of  Goilly  and  Spi- 

rituall  Songs,  collectit  out  of  sundrie  partes  of 

the   Scripture,    with  simdrie  of  other  Ballates 

},        changed  out  of  Prophane  Sanges,  for  avoyding 

of  Sinne  and  Harlotrie.   12mo.  Edin.  §    -  1597 

Weever,  John.     A  Little  Book  of  Epigranis^  8vo.     -  1599 
The  Mirror  of  Martyr^s^    or  the  life   and  death   of 
I         tliat   thrice  valiant  capitaine  and   most   godly 
martyre,  Sir  John  Oldcastle  knight,  lord  Cob- 
ham.  18mo.        -  -  -  _  1601 


f  These  poems  were  published  iii  a  tract  entitled  "  The  Right  Way  to  Heaven,  and 
the  true  testimony  of  a  faithfull  and  loyall  subject,"  160L 

:|:  This  copy  is  without  date,  but  a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1617;  it  is  a  miserable 
paraphrase  of  Warner's  exquisite  episode. 

§  Of  this  Collection  Lord  Hailes  published  a  specimen  in  1765;  in  1801,  Mr.J.  Gn 
Dslyell  reprinted  tlie  whole,  with  the  Scotish  poems  of  the  1 6th  century,  Edin.  2  vols, 
12ino.;  and  Mr,  Irving  has  given  some  notices  of  the  author  in  his  Scotish  poets^  2  vols, 
8vo.  1804. 

VOL.  I.  4  X 
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Wybley,  William*  Lm^d  Chandoi*  The  glorious  life  and 
honourable  deatli  of  Sir  John  Chandos,  &c, 
4to,         -  _  ^  .  -  1592     1%^ 

Capitall  de  Buz.  The  honourable  life  and  languish- 
ing death  of  Sir  John  de  Gralhy  Capitall  de 
Buz.  4to.t         .  -  -  .  1592    1^^* 

Yates,  James,  The  Castelt  of  Courtesie,  whereunto  is 
adjoyned  The  Holde  of  Humilitie ;  with  the 
Chariot  of  Chastitie  thereunto  annexed.  Also 
a  Dialogue  betweene  Age  and  Youth  j  and 
other  matters  herein  conteinedr  4to.  X     -  1582     |* 

YoNG,  Bartholomew.  Diana  of  George  of  Montemayer. 
Translated  out  of  Spanish  into  English.  Prose 
and  Verse,  Folio,  §  -  -  -  1598  #| 

ZoucHE,  Richard.  The  Dove^  or  Passages  of  Cosmo- 
graphy,  by  Richard  Zouche,  Civilian  of  New 
CoUege,  in  Oxfords  f|       -  -  -  1613     | 

Several  articles  in  this  table,  it  will  be  observed,  are  without  any 
mark  designating  their  merit  in  the  scale,  a  defalcation  which  has 
occurred  from  our  not  having  been  able  to  procure  either  the  works 
theraselves,  or  even  specimens  of  them,  a  circumstance  not  exciting 
wonder,  if  we  consider  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
pieces  which  form  the  catalogue. 


f  These  biographical  poems  were  added  to  the  auttior's  "  True  use  of  Armorie,"  1592, 
4to.     Of  the  first  poem  an  extract  is  given  in  Censura  Lit  vol.  i,  p*  H9,  150. 

X  A  copy  of  these  poems,  apparently  unique,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Park,  who  has 
communicated  a  description  of  it  in  Censura  Lit.  voL  iii.  p.  1 75« 

{  This  romance,  which  abounds  with  poetry*  is  of  the  pastoral  species ;  it  is  written  on 
the  plan  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and,  like  it,  exhibits  many  beautiful  passages  both  in  profie 
and  verse :  twenty-seven  of  its  poetical  effusions  have  been  inserted  in  **  England's  Helicoiit** 
and  several  have  been  lately  reprinted  in  **  Restituta,**  No,  VII.  accompanied  by  some  in- 
teresting  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

II  For  a  sjiecinien  of  this  poem,  which  "  is  a  concise  geographical  description  of  tbree- 
quarters  of  the  world,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  in  the  manner  of  Dionysius,**  and  which 
Mr.  Beloe  believes  to  be  unique,  see  his  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii  p.  T-i* 

4x  2 
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mediocrity  may  be  said  to  characterise  the  productions  of  Baldwyne 
and  his  associates. 

In  the  same  year  which  produced  the  fourth  edition  of  Baldwyn^s 
Collection,  a  new  series  of  Legends  was  published  in  4to*  by  John 
Htgginsj  which,  commencing  at  an  earlier  period  than  his  predecessor's 
work,  he  entitled  '*  The  firste  Part  of  the  Miroar  for  Magistrates." 
This  portion  commences,  after  an  Induction,  with  the  legend  of  King 
Albanact,  the  youngest  son  of  Brutus,  and  terminates  with  that  of 
Lord  Irenglas,  **  slayne  about  the  yeere  before  Christ ;"  including 
seventeen  histories,  the  sole  composition  of  Higgins.  It  was  reprinted, 
with  little  or  no  alteration,  in  1578,  and  occasioned  Baldwyne's  prior 
publication  to  be  called  **  The  Last  Part." 

The  year  1578,  however,  not  only  produced  this  second  impression 
of  Higgins's  Mirrour,  but  witnessed  a  fifth  and  separate  edition  of 
Baldwyne*s  labours,  with  the  addition  of  two  legends,  and  an  inter- 
mediate part  written  by  Thomas  Bhner^HaMetj  containing  twelve 
stories,  and  entitled  *'The  Seconde  part  of  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates, 
conteining  the  falles  of  the  infortunate  Princes  of  this  Lande :  from 
the  Conquest  of  Cnesar  unto  the  commyng  of  Duke  William  the 
Conquerer,"  4to. 

A  much  more  complete  edition  of  this  very  curious  collection  of 
of  poetic  biography  at  length  appeared  in  1587,  under  the  care  of 
Hi^ins,  who,  blending  Baldwyne's  pieces  with  his  own  former  pub- 
lications, and  adding  greatly  to  both  parts,  produced  a  quarto  volume 
consisting  of  seventy-three  legends. 

Enlarged  and  improved  as  this  impression  must  necessarOy  be 
deemed,  it  was  still  further  augmented,  and,  in  fact,  digested  anew  by 
Richard  Niccols,  who,  in  1610,  published  his  copy  of  the  work  with 
the  following  title:  "  A  Mirrour  for  Magistrates^  being  a  true  Chronicle- 
liistory  of  the  untimely  falles  of  such  mifortunate  princes  and  men  of 
note  as  have  happened  since  the  first  entrance  of  Brute  into  this  Hand 
untill  this  our  age.  Newly  enlarged  with  a  last  part  called  a  Winter 
Nights  Vmofif  being  an  addition  of  such  Tragedies  especially  famous 
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has  read  Marcus  Aurelius,  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  the  Mhrour  of 

That  this  Collection  contributed  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  dra- 
matic poetry,  and  to  familiarise  the  events  of  our  history,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  if  we  reflect  that,  previous  to  its  appearance,  historical 
plays  were  scarcely  known ;  that  its  pages  present  us  with  innumerable 
specimens  of  dramatic  speeches,  incidents,  and  characters,  and  that  it 
has  thrown  into  a  metrical  form  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the 
ancient  chroniclers,  a  medium  through  which  the  best  parts  of  those 
massive  compilations  soon  descended  to  tlie  lower  orders  of  society^ 

The  next  work  which  calls  for  our  attention  is  The  Paradyse  op 
Daynty  Devises,  originally  published  in  1576  with  the*  following 
title: — '*The  Paradyse  of  daynty  devises,  aptly  fiiraished  with  sundry 
pithie  and  learned  inventions  :  devised  and  written  for  the  most  part 
by  M,  Edwards,  sometiwies  of  her  Majesties  Chappel :  the  rest  by 
sundry  learned  GeBtlemen,  both  of  hoaor,  and  worshippe:  viz. 
S,  Barnard.  Jasper  Heywood. 

L.  Vaux,  M,  Bewe, 

D.  S.  R.  Hill 

M.  Yloop,  with  others. 
Imprinted  at  London,  by  Henry  Disle,  dwellyng  in  Paules  Cliurch- 
yard,  at  the  South  west  doore  of  Saint  Paules  Church,  and  are  there 
to  be  solde,'^  4to. 

Though,  until  the  late  re-print  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  this  mis- 
cellany had  become  extremely  raref,  yet  numerous  editions  of  it 
were  called  for  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  In  1577, 
and  1578,  Disle  again  published  it  in  quarto,  and  it  is  remarkable  for 
being  the  only  book  of  his  printing  which  has  reached  the  present 


*  May-Day  J  a  witde  comedie.  Divers  times  acted  at  **  The  Blacke  Fryers;"  4  to. 
Act  ill,  foL  S9. 

t  A  copy  of  this  Miscellany,  of  the  edition  of  1580,  sold  at  the  Roxburghe  Srfe,  for 
5d[f.  IBs.! 
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half  was  communicated  by  six  individuals ;  by  Lord  Vaux  fourteen 
pieces ;  by  Richard  Edwardes  fourteen ;  by  William  Hunnis  twelve ; 
by  Francis  Kinwelmarsh  ten ;  by  Jasper  Heywood  eight ;  and  by  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  seven. 

The  compositions  of  Lord  Vaux  are  uniformly  of  a  moral  and 
pensive  cast,  and  breathe  a  spirit  of  religion  and  resignation  often 
truly  touching,  and  sometimes  bordering  on  the  sublime.  Of  this 
description  more  particularly  are  the  poems  entitled  <<  Of  the  insta- 
bilitie  of  youth  ;'*  "  Of  a  contented  mind;'*  and  on  **  Beying  asked  the 
occasion  of  his  white  head,''  from  the  last  of  which  a  few  lines  will 
afford  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  pathetic  tone  and  unaffected  style 
of  this  noble  bard: — 

«<  These  heeres  of  age  are  mesringers, 
Whicbe  bidd  me  fiist,  repent  and  praie: 
Thei  be  of  death  the  harbingerf, 
That  doeth  prepare  and  dreste  die  waie, 
Wherefinre  I  jojre  that  yon  mai  see^ 
Upon  m J  head  soch  beeret  to  bee. 

Thei  be  the  line  that  lead  the  length, 
Hoir  fiure  my  race  was  tor  to  ronne  :- 
Thei  saie  my  yongth  is  iSedde  with  strength, 
And  how  old  age  b  wdl  begonne. 
The  wbiche  I  feele,  and  yon  male  see^ 
Upon  my  head  soch  lines  to  bee.**  * 

Of  a  dbaracter  still  hi^ier  for  poetic  power  are  the  efiudont  of 
Richard  Edwards,  who  excels  alike  in  descriptive,  ethic,  and  pathetic 
strains.  Of  the  first,  his  two  pieces  called  ^  Ma/*  and  ^  I  may  not^ 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  stanza  of  the  latter  poeni^  very 
striking  instances ;  of  the  second,  he  has  afibrded  us  several  prooft ; 
and  of  the  kst,  his  lines  on  the  maxim  of  Terence,  Amantium  itm 
amaris  redmtegraiio  est^  fimn  one  of  the  most  lovely  exemplifications 


•  Reprint  by  Sir  Egerton  Btydge^  ISlOl  p*  44. 
VOL.  I.  4  T 
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in  the  language.     Of  the  opening  stanza  it  ia  scarcely  possible  to 
resist  giving  a  transcription  :  — 

**  In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  have  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  syng  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had  wept : 
She  sighed  %otQ  and  sang  fuU  sore,  to  b^}^)g  the  babe  to  rest* 
That  would  not  rest  but  cried  stil!  in  Buckyng  at  her  bre*t : 
She  w^as  full  wearic  of  her  walche,  and  grieved  with  her  child. 
She  rocked  it  and  rated  it,  untill  on  her  it  sniilde : 
T'hen  did  she  saie  nowc  have  I  foiinde  the  proverlie  true  to  |>rgve, 
The  foilyng  out  of  faithful!  frends  renewing  is  uf  love.'*  * 

**  Tlie  happiness  of  the  illustration,''  remarks  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
"  tl\e  facility,  elegance,  and  tenderness  of  the  language,  and  tlie  exqui- 
site turn  of  the  whole,  are  above  commendation ;  and  show  to  what 
occasional  polish  and  refinement  our  literature  even  then  had  arrived. 
Yet  has  the  treasure  which  this  gem  adorned,  lain  buried  and  io ac- 
cessible, except  to  a  few  curious  collectors,  for  at  least  a  century  and 

an  half."  f 

Edwards  has  a  song  of  four  stanzas  **  In  commendation  of  Musick,' *  % 
of  which  the  first  has  been  quoted  by  Shakspeare  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  §,  affording  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  madrigals  of 
Edwards  were  very  popular  in  their  day. 

Of  the  poetry  of  William  Hunnis  the  more  remarkable  features  are 
a  peculiar  flow  of  versification,  and  a  delicate  turn  upon  the  words, 
which  approximate  his  songs,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  the 
standard  of  the  present  age.  By  dividing  his  lines  of  sixteen  sylla- 
bles into  two,  this  similarity  becomes  more  i^parent ;  for  instance, — 

**  When  firtit  mine  eyes  did  view  and  mark 
Thy  beauty  fair  for  to  behold, 
And  when  mhie  eares  gan  first  to  hark 
The  pleasant  words  that  thou  me  told ; 
I  would  as  then  I  had  been  free 
From  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see. 


Reprint,  p.  42.  f  Preface  to  his  repruit,  p.  vi. 

sS  Reed's  Shakspeai-e,  vol  xx,  p,  222.     Act  iv,  sc*  5. 


X  Reprint,  p.  S5. 
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And  when  in  mind  I  did  consent 
To  follow  thus  my  fancy's  will. 
And  when  my  heart  did  first  relent 
To  taste  such  bait  myself  to  spill, 
I  would  my  heart  had  been  as  thine. 
Or  dse  thv  heart  as  soft  as  mine.  • 


O  flatterer  false,  thou  traitor  bom, 
What  mischief  more  might  thou  devise. 
Than  thy  dear  friend  to  have  iii  scorn, 
And  him  to  wound  in  sundry  wise  ? 
Which  still  a  friend  pretends  to  be, 
And  art  not  so  by  proof  I  see. 

Fie,  fie,  upon  such  treachery/'  f 

From  the  ten  contributions  by  Kinwelmarsh,  three  may  be  selected 
as  pleasing,  both  from  their  sentiment  and  melody,  viz.  "  On  learn- 
ing ;"  "  All  thinges  are  vain,"  which  is  a  triUy  beautiful  poem ;  and 
"  The  complaint  of  a  Sinner,*'  |  Neither  the  productions  of  Hey- 
wood,  nor  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  surmount  mediocrity, 

Of  the  remaining  writers  who  assisted  in  forming  this  collection, 
M,  Bew  has  written  five  pieces  ;  Arthur  Bmircher^  one ;  M  CanduK 
one ;  Thos.  Churchyard^  one ;  G.  Gashcy  one  ;  Richard  HUly  seven  ; 
Lodowick  Llot/df  one;  T.Marshoily  two;  Bumaby  Rkh^  one;  D.Sands^ 
five ;  M*  Thorn  J  two ;  Yloopf  two,  and  there  are  five  with  the  signature 
of  My  lucke  u  losse.  There  are  sixteen  poems  also  with  initials  only 
subjoined,  and  seven  anonyinous  contributions.  Most  of  these  con- 
sist of  moral  precepts  versified,  and,  though  little  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  poetry,  fi-om  any  display  either  of  imagery  or  invention, 
are  yet  of  high  value  as  developing  the  progress  both  of  literary  and 
intellectual  cultivation. 

The  popularity  of  Edwards's  Miscellany  produced,  two  years  after- 
ward, another  collection  of  a  similar  kind,  under  the  title  of*'  A  Goe- 
GioiTS  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions.  Garnished  and  decked 
with  Divers  Dayntie  Devises,  right  delicate  and  delightfull,  to  recreate 
.__ — ^^ -^ — ^ —  ■ — ^^— — -^       -  -    - 

•   Reprint,  p-  5?,  5«.  f  Ibid.  p.  65<  %  Ibid.  p.  H.  37.B7. 
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eche  modest  minde  withalL  First  framed  'and  fashioned  in  sundrie 
formes,  by  Divers  Worthy  Workemen  of  late  dayes :  and  now  joyned 
together  and  builded  up ;  By  T.  P.  Imprinted  at  London,  for 
Richard  Jones*     1578." 

Of  this  work,  '*  one  copy  only/*  relates  Mn  Park,  **  is  known  to 
have  sur\^ived  the  depredation  of  time.  This  was  purchased  by 
Dr.  Farmer,  with  the  choice  poetical  stores  of  Mr.  Wynne,  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Mr.  Narcissus  Luttrell. 
At  Dr.  Farmer's  book-sale  this  unique  was  procured  by  Mr.  Alalone  j 
from  whose  communicative  kindness  a  transcript  was  obtained,  which 
furnished  the  present  reprint.  One  hiatus,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
a  leaf,  occurs  at  p.  102,  which  it  will  be  hopeless  to  supply,  unless 
some  chance  copy  shoidd  be  lurking  in  the  corner  of  a  musty  chest,  a 
family-library,  or  neglected  lumber-closet ;  though,  in  consequence  of 
the  estimation  in  which  all  antiquated  rarities  are  now  held,  even 
such  hiding-places  have  become  very  assiduously  explored."  ^' 

By  the  Initials  T.  P.  we  are  to  understand  Thomas  Proeio7\  the 
editor  of  this  *'  Gorgious  Gallery,"  and  who  has  been  noticed  in  the 
preceding  table  on  account  of  his  "  Pretie  Pamphlets,''  which  com- 
mence at  p.  125  of  Mr.  Park's  Reprint.  His  verses  following  this 
title  are  numerous,  and  in  various  metres,  and  indicate  him  to  have 
been  no  mean  observer  of  life  and  manners.  If  he  display  little  of 
the  fancy  of  the  poet,  he  is  not  often  deficient  in  moral  weight  of  sen- 
timent, and  though  not  remarkable  for  either  the  melody  or  correct- 
ness of  his  versification,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  the 
limits  of  mediocrity. 

Of  the  other  contributors  our  information  is  so  scanty,  that  we  can 
only  mention  Anthony  Munday  and  Oimn  RoydeUy  and  this  in  conse- 
quence of  the  first  having  prefixed  a  copy  of  verses  "  In  commenda- 
tion of  this  Gallery,"  and  the  second  a  more  elaborate  poem,  "  To  the 
curious  company  of  Sycophants."  It  is  probable  that  they  were  both 
coadjutors  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


*  Vide  Heliconia,  Part  I.  Adverliseiiient. 
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The  "  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions**  consists  of  seventy- 
four  poemsj  and  some,  especially  the  "  History  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbie,"  of  considerable  length.  Too  many  of  them  are  written  in 
drawling  conplets  of  fourteen  syllables  in  a  line,  and  with  too  flagrant 
a  partiality  for  the  meretricious  garb  of  alliteration.  *  Tliere  appears 
to  be  also  too  little  variety  io  the  selection  of  topics,  and  some  of  the 
pieces  are  reprinted  from  *'  TotteFs  Miscellany"  and  the  "  Paradyse 
of  Dayntie  Devises."  It  must  be  pronounced,  indeed,  inferior  to 
these  its  predecessors  in  the  essential  points  of  invention,  harmony 
of  metre,  and  versatility  of  style,  though  it  seems  to  have  shared  with 
them  no  small  portion  of  popular  favour ;  for  Nashe,  in  his  life  of 
Jacke  Wilton,  1594,  alluding  to  the  Gardens  of  Rome,  says,  that  *^  to 
tell  you  of  their  rare  pleasures,  their  baths,  their  vineyards,  their 
galleries,  were  to  write  a  second  part  of  the  Gorgious  GaUerie  of  Gal-- 
lant  DevicesJ^  f 

In  1584  was  published,  in  16mo.,  "  A  Handefull  of  Pleasant 
Delites  ;  containing  Sundrie  new  Sonets  and  delectable  Histories  in 
divers  kindes  of  meeter.  Newly  devised  to  the  newest  tunes,  that 
are  now  in  use  to  be  sung :  everie  sonet  orderly  pointed  to  his  proper 
tune.  With  new  additions  of  certain  songs,  to  verie  late  devised 
notes,  not  commonly  knowen,  nor  used  heretofore.  By  Clement 
Robinson:  and  divers  others.  At  London,  printed  by  Richard 
Jhones :  dwelling  at  the  signe  of  the  Rose  and  Crown e,  neare  Hol- 
burne  Bridge/* 

Only  one  copy  of  the  printed  original  of  this  Miscellany,  which  is 
in  the  Marquis  of  Blandford's  library,  is  supposed  to  be  in  existence. 
The  editor,  Clement  Robinson,  if  all  the  pieces  unappropriated  to 
others,  be  of  his  composition,  must  be  deemed  worthy  of  high  praise 
for  numerous  productions  of  great  lyric  sweetness  in  point  of  versi- 


*  For  a  notable  instance  of  tliis  figure,  we  refer  the  reader  to  •'  The  Lover  in  Bond- 
age," at  p*  50.  of  Mr.  Park's  reprint.  Not  Holofemes  himself  could  more  '^  affect  the 
letter," 

I  Quoted  by  Mr.  Park  in  tlie  Advertisement  to  his  repriJit, 


fication,  and  composed  in  a  vein  of  iniich  perspicuity  wim  regard  to 
diction*  His  associates,  as  far  as  we  have  any  authority  from  die 
work  itself,  amount  only  to  five ;  and  these,  with  the  exception  of 
Leonard  Cibaon,  who  claims  only  one  piece,  consist  of  names  un- 
known elsev/iiere  in  the  annals  of  \  oetry*  Two  effusions  are  attri- 
huted  to  J.  Tanison;  two  to  Peter  Picks;  one  to  Thomm  Richard^on^ 
and  one  to  George  Mannington.  This  last  production,  denominated 
"  A  sorrowfull  Sonet,*'  if  we  make  allowance  for  a  commenceRient 
too  alliterative,  possesses  a  large  share  of  moral  pathos,  and  unaffected 
simplicity,  ^^ 

Thirty-two  poems  occupy  the  pages  of  this  pleasing  little  volume, 
among  which,  at  p,  23.,  is  J  New  Courtly  Sonet  of  the  Lady  Green- 
sleevesj  to  the  neiv  tune  of  Greensieeves^  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in 
the  Men\i/  Wives  of  Wm(hof\  Act  ii.  Sc  1,,  and  which  throws  some 
curious  light  on  the  female  dress  of  the  period. 

In  point  of  interest,  vivacity,  and  metrical  harmony,  this  compi- 
lation has  a  decided  superiority  o^er  the  "  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant 
Inventions/'  It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  formed  of  ballads  and  songs, 
adapted  to  well-known  popular  tunes,  and,  though  its  poets  have 
been  arbitrarily  confined  in  the  structure  of  their  verse  by  the  pre- 
composed  music,  yet  many  of  their  lyrics  have  a  smoothness  and 
sweetness  in  the  composition  of  their  stanzas,  which  may  even  arrest 
the  attention  of  a  modern  ear. 

To  the  publication  of  Clement  Robinson  succeeded,  in  1593,  **  The 
Phcbnix  Nest*  Built  up  with  the  most  rare  and  refined  worker  of 
Noblemen,  worthy  Knights,  gallant  Gentlemen,  Masters  of  Arts,  and 
brave  Scholers.  Full  of  vaiietie,  excellent  invention,  ajid  singular 
delight.  Never  before  published.  Set  foorth  by  R.  S.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Gentleman.     Imprinted  at  London,  by  John  Jackson,  4ta.** 

The  opening  of  Mr.  Park's  "  Advertisement"  to  his  Reprint  of  this 
Collection  includes  so  much  just,  and  elegantly  expressed,  criticism 


*  Hcliconia,  Part  IL  p.  85. 
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on  our  elder  poetry,  and  on  Shakspeare,  ihac  we  ieize  with  pleasure 
the  opportunity  of  transferring  it  to  our  pages* 

**  Between  the  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,"  he  remarks, 
"  printed  in  1578,  and  the  present  miscellany  in  1593,  an  interval  of 
only  fifteen  years,  there  will  be  traced  no  inconsiderable   advance 
towards   poetical    elegance   and   sentimental    refinement.      Watson, 
Breton,  Peele,  and  Lodge,  contributed  very  materially  to  the  grace^ 
and  melody,  and  strength,  of  our  amatory,  lyric,  and  satiric  verse; 
while  Spenser,  Daniel,   and  Drayton  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  alle- 
goric, and  historic,  and  descriptive  Muse.     But  the  magnitude  of  the 
works  of  the  two  latter  poets,  jwing  to  the  subjects  they  unhappily 
selected,  has  conduced  to  deaden  that  reputation  which   several  of 
their  minor  effusions  were  calculated  to  keep  alive.     The  very  labours 
which  might  otherwise  have  extended  their  lame,   have  fataUy  con- 
tracted it.      Their  ponderous  productions  are    Incorporated    indeed 
with  the  late  general  collections   of  British  Foets,  but  where  is  the 
poetic  amateur  who  peruses  them  ?     Tliey  resemble  certain  drugs  in 
a  family-dispensary,  which,  though  seldom  if  ever  taken,  stiU  eke  out 
the  assemblage*      From  reading  the  fair   spccintens  put   forth  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  many  may  be  allured  to  covet  the  entire  performances  of 
our  elder  bards ;  but  should  these  be  obtained,  they  will  probably  be 
found  (as  Mr.  Steevens  said  by  the  Shakspearian   quartos)  of  little 
more  worth  than  a  squeezed  orange.     The  flowers  will  appear  to  have 
been  culled  and  distilled  by  the  hand   of  judgment ;  and  the  essence 
of  early  poetry,  like  most  other  essences,  will  be  discovered  to  lie  in 
a  narrow  compass,     '  Old  poets  in  general,'  says  Mr.  Sou  they,  '  are 
only  valuable  because  they  are  old/     It  must  be  allowed  tliat  few 
poems  of  the  Elizabethan  tera  are  likely  to  afford  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  a  mere  modern  readier,  from  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  modern 
taste.     Some  antiquated  alloy,  either  from  incongruous  metaphor  or 
infelicitous  expression,  will  commonly  jar  upon  his  mind  or  ear.     The 
backward  footstep  of  Time  will  be  atidible,  if  not  visible.     Yet  the 
songs  of  our  unrivalled  Shakspeare  combine  an  almost  uniform  excep- 
tion to  this  remark.     They  are  exquisite  in  thought^  feeling,  language, 
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At  London.  Printed  by  J*  R*  for  John  Flasket,  and  are  to  be  sold  in 
Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Beare,"  4ta 

The  second  edition  was  published  in  1614,  and  entitled,  *'England*s 
Helicon,  or  the  Muses  Harmony. 

The  Courts  of  Kings  lieare  no  sucb  stroiiies, 
As  daily  lull  the  Rusticke  Swaines. 

London  :  Printed  for  Richard  More ;  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  shop 
in  S.  Dunstanes  Church-yard."  8vo. 

England's  Helicon,  which,  in  its  first  impression,  contained  one 
hundred  and  fifty  poems,  and  in  its  second  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  has  the  felicity  of  enrolling  among  it»  contributors  all  the 
principal  poets  of  its  era.  These,  enumerated  alphabetically,  are  as 
follow  :  —  Richard  Barnefiefd  has  two  pieces  ;  Thomas  Bastard,  one ; 
Edmund  Boiioji,  five ;  Nicholas  Breton,  eight  j  Chiistopher  Brooke^ 
one;  WiUiam  Browne,  one;  Henry  Constable ,  four;  John  Davis^ 
one ;  Michael  Drayton,  five  \  Sir  Edward  Dyer^  six  ;  John  Ford^  one  ; 
Robert  Gremie,  seven  ;  Fulke  Grevile,  two  ;  John  Gough,  one ;  How^ 
ardy  Earle  of  Surriej  two ;  Howell,  one :  WiUiam  Himnisy  two ; 
Tho7nas  Lodge,  ten  ;  Jervis  Markham,  two ;  Christopher  Marlou\  one ; 
Earle  of  Oxenford,  one :  Gemge  Peele,  three ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^ 
fourteen ;  William  Shakspeare^  two ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  fourteen ; 
William  Smith,  one  ;  Edmund  Spender,  three  j  Shepherd  Tonic,  seven  ; 
Thomas  Watson,  five ;  John  Woolton,  two,  and  Bartholomew  Yong^ 
twenty-five.     Of  anonymous  contributions  there  are  sixteen. 

Amid  this  galaxy  of  bards  we  cannot  fail  to  distinguish  for  their  ^_ 

decided  superiority,  the  productions  oi Breton,  Greene,  Lodge,  Marlow,  ^B 

and  Raleigh,  which  might  confer  celebrity  on  any  selection.  The 
principal  feature,  indeed,  of  England*s  Helicon  is  its  pastoral  beauty, 
and  in  this  department  how  few  have  sui-passed,  or  even  equalled,  the 
exquisite  strains  of  Lodge  or  Marlow  ! 

"  It  cannot  be  idle  or  useless,"  remarks  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  **  to 
study  this  early  Collection  of  Pastoral  compositions.     Here  is  the 

VOL<  I.  4  z 
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fountain  of  that  diction,  which  has  since  been  employed  an< 
expanded  in  the  description  of  rural  scenery.  Here  are  the  openings 
of  those  reflections  on  the  imagery  of  nature,  in  which  subsequent 
poets  have  so  much  dealt  They  show  us  to  what  occasional  excel- 
lence, both  in  turn  of  thought  and  polish  of  language,  the  literature 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  arrived ;  and  how  little  the  artificial  and 
incumbered  prose  of  mere  scholars  of  that  time  exhibits  a  just  speci- 
men of  either  the  sentiment  or  phrase  of  the  court  or  people ! 
In  the  best  of  these  productions,  even  the  accentuation  and  rhythm 
scarce  differs  from  that  of  our  days.  Lodge  and  Breton  in  particu- 
lar, who  are  characterised  by  their  simplicity,  are  striking  proofs  of 
this!  — 

**  To  such  as  could  enjoy  the  rough  and  far-fetched  subtlety  of 
metaphysical  verses,  this  Collection  must  have  appeared  inexpressibly 
insipid  and  contemptible.  To  those  whose  business  it  was  to  draw 
similitudes  from  the  most  remote  recesses  of  abstruse  learning,  how 
childish  must  seem  the  delineation  of  flowers  that  were  open  to  every 
eye,  and  images  which  found  a  mirror  in  every  bosom  ! ! 

**  But,  O,  how  dull  is  the  intricate  path  of  the  philosopher,  how 
uninteresting  is  all  the  laboured  ingenuity  of  the  artist,  compared 
with  the  simple  and  touching  pleasures  which  are  alike  open  to  the 
peasant,  as  to  the  scholar,  the  noble,  or  the  monarch  i  It  is  in  the 
gift  of  exquisite  senses,  and  not  in  the  adventitious  circumstances  of 
birth  and  fortune,  that  one  human  being  excels  another  I 

**  The  common  air,  the  sun,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise." 


"  We  are  delighted  to  see  reflected  the  same  feelings,  the  same 
pleasures  from  the  breasts  of  our  ancestors.  We  hear  the  voices  of 
those  bearded  chiefs,  whose  portraits  adorn  the  pannels  of  our  halls 
and  galleries,  still  bearing  witness  to  the  same  natural  and  eternal 
truths;  still  inveighing  against  the  pomp,  the  fickleness,  and  the 
treachery  of  courts ;  and  uttering  the  songs  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
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woodman,  in  language  that  defies  the  changes  of  time,  and  speaks  to 
all  ages  the  touching  effusions  of  the  heart. 

**  If  some  little  additional  prejudice  in  favour  of  these  compositions 
be  given  by  the  association  in  our  ideas  of  their  antiquity,  if  we 
connect  some  reverence,  and  some  increased  force,  with  expressions 
which  were  in  favourite  use  with  those  who  for  two  centuries  have 
slept  in  the  grave,  the  profound  moral  philosopher  will  neither  blame 
nor  regret  this  effect  It  is  among  the  most  generous  and  most 
ornamental,  if  not  among  the  most  useful  habits  of  the  mind  ! 

"  Such  are  among  the  claims  of  this  Collection  to  notice*  But  the 
seal  tliat  has  been  hitherto  put  upon  this  treasure ;  the  deep  oblivion 
in  which  the  major  parts  of  its  contents  have  for  ages  been  buried, 
ought  to  excite  curiosity,  and  impart  a  generous  deHght  at  its  revival. 
Who  is  there  so  cold  as  to  be  moved  with  no  enthusiasm  at  draw- 
ing the  mantle  from  the  figure  of  Time?  For  my  part,  I  confess 
how  often  I  have  watched  the  gradual  developement  with  eager  and 
breathless  expectation  ;  and  gazed  upon  the  reviving  features  tUl  my 
warm  fancy  gave  them  a  glow  and  a  beauty,  which  perhaps  the  reality 
never  in  its  happiest  moments  possessed.*'  * 

That  very  nearly  two  hundred  years  should  have  elapsed  between 
the  second  and  third  editions  of  this  miscellany  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  neglect  to  which  even  the  best  of  our  ancient  poetry  has  been 
hitherto  subjected.  The  rapidly  increasing  taste  of  the  present  age, 
however,  for  the  reliques  of  long-departed  genius,  cannot  fail  of 
precluding  in  future  any  return  of  such  undeserved  obscurity. 

In  1600  the  industry  of  Robert  Allot  presented  the  public  with  a 
large  collection  of  extracts  from  the  most  popular  poets  of  his  times, 
under  the  title  of  "  England's  Parnassus  :  or  the  choysest  flowers  of 
our  moderne  poets,  with  their  poetical!  comparisons.  Descriptions 
of  Bewties,  Personages,  Castles,  Pallaces,  Mountaines,  Groves,  Seas, 
Springs,  Rivers,  &c.  Wliereunto  are  annexed  other  various  dis- 
courses, both  pleasant  and  profitable."     Small  8vo.     pp.  510. 


*  England's  Helicon,  repriiit  of  IB  12,  Introduction,  p,  xx.xxi.  xxii. 
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Had  the  editor  of  this  curious  volume,  beside  citing  the  names  of* 
his  authors,  added  the  titles  of  the  works  from  whicli  he  culled  his 
specimens,  an  infinity  of  trouble  would  have  been  saved  to  subse- 
quent research ;  yet  the  deficiency  has  served,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
to   mark  the  successfnl  progress  of  modern  bibliography.      When 
Oldys  wrote  his  Preface  to  Hay  ward's  British  Muse,  which  was  first 
published  in  1738,  he  complains  grievously  of  this  omission,  observ- 
ing  that  most  of  Allot's  poets   **  were  now  so  obsolete,  that  not 
knowing  what  they  wrote,  we  can  have  no  recourse  to  their  works,  i£ 
still  extant'*  *     Since  this  sentence  w^as  written,  such  has  been  the 
industry  of  our  literary  antiquaries,  that  almost  every  poem  which 
Allot  laid  under  contribution  in  forming  his  volume,  has  been  ascer- 
tained, and  rendered  accessible  to  the  curious  enquirer ;  and  so  far 
from  the  writers  being  obsolete,  afler  nearly  eighty  years  have  been 
added  to  their  antiquity,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that,  excepting 
about  half-a-dozen,  they  are  as  familiar  to  us  as   the  poets  of  the 
present  reign.     It  is  but  just,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  intimacy  may  be  ascribed  to  AUot's  book, 
which,   by  its  numerous  passages  from   bards   rendered   scarce   by 
neglect,  has  stimulated  the  bibliographical  enthusiasm  of  the  last 
twenty  years  to  achieve  their  detection.      An  enumeration   of  the 
contributors  to  England's  Parnassus,  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
these  remarks :  — 


I.  Thomas  Adielly. 

11.  Charles  Fitzgeffrey. 

2.  Thomas  Bastard. 

12.  Abraham  Fraimce. 

3.  George  Chapmao. 

13.  George  GasCoigne. 

4,  Thomas  Chorchyard, 

14.  Edward  Gilpin, 

5.  Henry  Constable. 

15*   Robert  Greene* 

S,  Samuel  Daniel. 

IS,  Sir  John  Harriogtoo. 

7.  John  Davies. 

17,  John  Higgins. 

8.  Thomas  Dekkan 

18*  Tliomas  Hudson. 

9.  Michael  Drayton. 

19,  JameSy  KingofScots- 

10.  Edmund  Fairfax. 

20.  Benjamin  Jonson. 

*  Preface,  pp.  8,  9.     This  Collection  of  Hayward's  had  three  different  titles;  the  last 
dated  17  !!•     The  second  edition  is  called  "  The  Quintissence  of  Eoghsh  Poetry.'* 
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tl 

2K 

22. 

23. 

i 

2L 

I. 

25, 
26, 

27- 

28. 

29, 

SO, 

31, 

32. 

Thomas  Kytl, 

33. 

Ednumd  Spen&er. 

Thomas  Lodge. 

34, 

Thomas  Storer. 

Gervase  Markham. 

35. 

Surrey,  Earl  of. 

Christopher  Marlowe. 

36. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

John  MarstoiK 

37. 

Joshua  Sylvester. 

Christopher  Middleton. 

33. 

George  Turbcrville 

Thomas  Nash. 

39. 

William  Warner. 

Oxford,  Earl  of. 

40. 

Thomas  Watson. 

George  Peele. 

41. 

John  Wecver* 

Matthew  Riiydon, 

42. 

William  Weevcr. 

Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst, 

43. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

WilliaDi  Shak  spear e. 

• 

Though  Oldys  has  severely  blamed  the  judgment  of  the  editor  in 
his  selection  of  authors  and  extracts,  yet  a  much  more  consummate 
critic,  the  highly-gifted  Warton,  considers  him  as  having  exhibited 
taste  in  his  choice,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  volume 
has  preserved  many  exquisite  passages  from  poets  who,  but  for 
this  selection,  had  probably  been  irrecoverably  merged  in  oblivion. 

In  the  same  year  with  England's  Parnassus  came  forth  another 
compilation,  to  which  its  editor,  John  Bodenham^  gave  the  following 
title  ;  "  Bei^vedere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses. 

Quern  referent  Musae  vivet,  dum  robora  tellus, 
Dum  caelum  stellas,  dum  vehit  amnis  aquas. 

Imprinted  at  London,  by  F.  K.  for  Hugh  Astley,  dwelling  at  Saint 
Magnus  Corner.  1600.''     Small  8vo.  pp,  236. 

This  collection,  which  underwent  a  second  Impreseion  in  1610, 
with  the  omission  of  its  first  appellative,  Bel-vedere,  though  it  con- 
tain a  vast  number  of  quotations,  is,  on  two  accounts,  inferior  to  the 
**  Parnassus.'*  In  the  first  place,  no  authors'  names  are  annexed  to 
the  extracts,  and,  in  the  second,  a  much  greater  defect  has  arisen 
from  the  editor*s  determination  to  confine  his  specimens  to  one  or 
two  lines  at  most,  a  brevity  which  almost  annihilates  the  interest  of 
the  work.  To  obviate,  however,  in  some  degree,  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  first  of  these  plans,  he  has  recourse,  in  his  Proefuium^ 
to  the  following  detail,  which,  as  it  gives  a  very  curious  narrative  of 
the  construction  of  the  book,  will  have  its  due  value  with  the  reader: — 


^  Now  that  every  one  may  be  fully  satisfied  conceming  this 
Garden,  that  no  man  doth  assume  to  him-selfe  the  praise  thereof^  or 
can  arrogate  to  his  owne  deserving  those  things,  which  have  been 
derived  from  so  many  rare  and  ingenious  spirits ;  I  have  set  down 
both  how,  whence,  and  where^  these  flowres  had  their  first  spring- 
ing, till  thus  they  were  drai^Tie  together  into  the  Muses  Garden ; 
that  every  ground  may  challenge  his  owne,  each  plant  his  particular, 
and  no  one  be  injured  in  the  justice  of  his  merit. 

^  First,  out  of  many  excellent  speech^,  spoken  to  her  M^esti^ 
at  tiltings,  triumphes,  maskes,  and  shewes,  and  devises  perfourraed 
in  prograce :  as  also  out  of  divers  clioise  ditties  sung  to  her ;  and 
some  especially,  proceeding  from  her  owne  most  sacred  selfe  !  Here 
are  great  store  of  them  digested  into  their  meete  places,  according 
as  the  method  of  the  worke  plainly  delivereth.  Likewise  out  of 
private  poems,  sonnets,  ditties,  and  other  wittie  conceits,  given 
to  her  honourable  Ladies  and  virtuous  Maids  of  Honour  f  accord- 
ing as  they  could  be  obtained  by  sight,  or  favour  of  copying,  a 
niunber  of  most  wittie  and  singular  sentences.  Secondly,  looke 
what  workes  of  poetrie  have  been  put  to  the  world's  eye,  by  that 
learned  and  right  royall  king  and  poet,  James  King  of  Scotland ; 
no  one  sentence  of  worth  hath  escaped,  but  are  likewise  here 
reduced  into  their  right  roome  and  place.  Next,  out  of  sundrie 
things  extant,  and  many  in  private,  done  by  these  right  honouiable 
persons  foUawiug ; 


Thomas,  (Henry)  Earl  of  Surrey* 
TTie  Lorde  Marqucsse  of  WiDchester. 


Mary  Countess  of  Pemhrooke. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


**  From  poems  and  workes  of  these  noble  personages  extant: 


Edward,  Earle  of  Oxen  ford. 
Ferdinando,  Earle  of  Derby. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


Sir  Edward  Dyer, 
Fulke  Grevile,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Harrington, 


"  From  divers  essayes  of  their  poetrie ;  some  extant  among  other 
honourable  personages  writhigs,  some  from  private  labours  and 
translations. 
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►                           Edmund  Spencer* 

Thomas  Churchyard,  Esq 

Heny  Constable,  Esq* 

Tho.  Nash. 

*                             Samuel  Danlell. 

Tho.  Kidde. 

Tliomas  Lodge,  Doctor  of  Physicke, 

Geo.  Peele* 

Tliomas  Watson. 

Robert  Greene. 

Michael!  Drayton. 

Josuah  Sylvester* 

John  Davies, 

Nicolas  Breton. 

Thomas  Hudson. 

Gervase  Markham. 

Henrie  Locke,  Esq* 

Thomas  Storer, 

John  Marstone. 

Robert  Wilmot* 

Chr.  Marlowe. 

Chr.  Middleton. 

Benjn*  Johnson. 

Richard  Bamefield. 

William  Shakspeare. 

**  These  being  moderne  and  extant  poets,  that  have  lived  together, 
from  many  of  their  extant  workes,  and  some  kept  in  private. 


Thomas  Norton^  Esq. 
George  Ga^oigne,  Esq. 
FrauBcis  Hindlemarsh,  Esq. 


Thomas  Atchelow. 
George  Whetstones. 


^*  These  being  deceased,  have  left  divers  extant  labours,  and  many 
more  held  back  from  publishing,  which  for  the  most  part  have 
been  perused,  and  their  due  right  here  given  them  in  the  Muses 
Garden. 

**  Besides,  what  excellent  sentences  have  been  in  any  presented 
Tragedie,  Historie,  Pastorall,  or  Comedie,  they  have  been  likewise 
gathered,  and  are  here  inserted  in  their  proper  places."  * 

It  will  be  perceived  that  eleven  poets  are  here  enumerated,  who 
had  no  share  in  England's  Parnassus  ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark,  that,  among  the  verses  prefixed  in  praise  of  the  book,  are 
some  lines  by  K  Haihway^  whom  Mr.  Malone  conjectures  to  have 
been  the  kinsman  of  Ann  HeUhawayy  the  wife  of  our  immortal 
bard*  f 


^  The  curious  Prefacei  from  which  we  have  given  this  long  extraet,  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Belvedere  ;  its  omission  In  the  second  is  a  singular  defect,  as  it 
certainly  forms  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  impression  of  1600. 

t  See  Malone^t  Inquiry. 
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Efflogues,  with  other  Poems,  hoth  in.  Rime  and  Measured  Vers< 
For  varietie  and  pleasure,  the  like  never  yet  published^ 

The  Bee  and  Spider  by  a  diverse  power, 

Sucke  hoiiy  and  poyson  from  the  selfe-same  flower, 

London.   I2mo/ 

The  editor  and  principal  eontribiitor,  wiis  Francis  Davimn^  a  poet 
of  no  mean  talents,  and  son  of  that  Secretary  of  State,  who  expe- 
rienced in  so  remarkable  a  degree  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth,  in 
relation  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  In  an  Address  to  the  Reader,  he 
thus  accounts  for  the  form  which  the  volume  assumes :  —  *'  Being 
induced  by  some  private  reasons,  and  by  the  instant  entreaty  of 
speciall  friends,  to  suffer  some  of  my  worthlesse  poems  to  be  pub- 
lished, I  desired  to  make  some  written  by  my  deere  friends  Aiionymoiy 
and  my  deerer  Brother^  to  beare  them  company  ;  both,  without  their 
consent ;  the  latter  being  in  the  low-country  warres,  and  the  rest 
utterly  ignorant  thereof  Aly  friends  names  I  concealed  ;  mine  owne 
and  my  brother's,  I  willed  the  printer  to  suppresse,  as  well  as  I  had 
concealed  the  otlier,  which  he  having  put  in  without  my  privity,  we 
must  now  undergo  a  sharper  censure  perhaps  than  our  namelesse 
workes  should  have  done ;  and  I  especially.  For  if  their  poems  be 
liked,  the  praise  is  due  to  their  invention ;  if  disliked,  the  blame 
both  by  them  and  all  men  will  be  derived  upon  me,  for  publishing 
that  which  they  meant  to  suppressed' 

He  then  enters  upon  a  defence  of  poetry,  experience  proving,  he 
remarks,  "  by  examples  of  many,  both  dead  and  living,  that  divers 
delighted  and  excelling  herein,  being  princes  or  statesmen,  have 
gouerned  and  counselled  as  wisely;  being  souldiers,  have  commanded 
armies  as  fortunately  ;  being  lawyers,  have  pleaded  <h5  judicially  and 
eloquently ;  being  divines,  have  written  and  taught  as  profoundly  ; 
and  being  of  any  other  profession,  have  discharged  it  as  sufficiently, 
as  any  other  men  whatsoever ;"  and  concludes  by  alleging,  as  an 
excuse  "  for  these  poems  in  particular,  that  those  under  the  name  of 
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posers,  or  selected  by  the  latter  from  niamiscriptSf  or  rare  and 
insulated  printed  copies.  Foremost  among  these  Professors  of 
Music,  who  thus  indirectly  contributed  to  enrich  the  stores  of 
English  Poetry,  stands  WiUiam  Bt/rd,  This  celebrated  composer's 
first  printed  work  in  Enghsh  was  licensed  in  1587,  and  has  the  fol- 
lowing title : — **  Taioi\  Psalmesj  Sonets^  and  Songs  ofmdnen  and  pieticj 
made  into  mimcke  of  Jive  parts  ;  whereof^  some  of  than  going  a  broad 
amo7ig  divej^s^  in  untrue  coppies,  are  heere  tritely  corrected^  a^td  the 
other  being  Songs  vei^y  rare  and  newly  composed^  are  heere  ptiblishedf 
for  the  recreation  of  all  suck  as  delight  in  Musicke.  By  Williani  Byrd^ 
one  of  the  Gent,  of  the  Queene's  Maiesties  Royall  ChappelV^  4to. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton ;  and  he  tells 
his  reader,  in  an  epistle  subscribed  the  most  assured  friend  to  all 
that  love  or  learne  musicke,  William  Byrd, — *' heere  is  offered  unto 
thy  courteous  acceptation,  musicke  of  sundrie  sorts,  and  to  content 
divers  humors.  If  thou  bee  disposed  to  pray,  heere  are  psalmes.  If 
to  bee  merrie,  heere  are  sonets.  If  to  lament  for  thy  sins,  heere  are 
songs  of  sadnesse  and  pietie.  If  thou  delight  in  musicke  of  gi'eat 
copasse,  heere  are  divers  songs,  which  beeing  originally  made  for 
instruments  to  expresse  the  harmony,  and  one  voyce  to  pronounce 
the  dittie,  are  now  framed  in  all  parts  for  voyces  to  sing  the  same. 
If  thou  desire  songs  of  smal  compasse  and  fit  for  the  reach  of  most 
voyces,  heere  are  most  in  number  of  that  sort/* 

Next  to  Byrd,  whose  publications  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  we 
may  mention  Thomas  Morley,  no  less  remarkable  for  his  skill  in 
music,  and  for  his  fertility  in  the  production  of  madrigals^  ballets^  and 
canzonets.  How  fashionable  and  universal  had  become  the  practice 
of  singing  these  compositions  at  every  party  of  amusement,  may  be 
drawn  from  one  of  the  elementary  works  of  this  writer:  —  *'  Being  at 
a  banquet,"  he  relates,  "  supper  being  ended,  and  music  books 
brought  to  table,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  accof^ding  to  custo?n^ 
presented  me  with  a  part,  earnestly  intreating  me  to  sing ;  when, 
after  many  excuses,  I  protested  unfeignedly  that  I  could  not,  every 
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one  began  io  wonder^  yea,  iome  whispered  to  others  demanding  how  I 
im^  hroughf  wj>,"  * 

Of  tlie  various  collections  of  lyric  poetry  adapted  to  music  and 
published  by  Morley,  who  died  about  the  period  of  the  accession  of 
James  the  First,  we  shall  notice  two  ;  one  as  indicatory  of  the  manners 
of  the  age,  and  the  other  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  science  was 
lield  by  our  composer,  who  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  partaken 
the  enthusiasm  of  Shakspeare ;  for  in  a  dedication,  "To  the  Worship- 
full  Sir  Gervis  Clifton,  Knight,"  prefixed  to  '*  Madrigah  to  Jive 
voices*  Selected  out  of  the  best  approved  ItaJktn  Authors.  By 
Thomas  Morlet/^  Gentleman  of  hir  Maiciyties  Royall  Chappell^  1598," 
he  tells  his  worthy  patron,  ^'  I  ever  held  this  sentence  of  the  poet, 
as  a  canon  ot*  my  creede  ;  That  uhum  God  loveth  not^  theif  love  not 
Musique.  For  as  the  Art  ol'  Musique  is  one  of  the  most  Heavenly 
gifts,  so  the  very  love  of  Musique  (without  art)  is  one  of  the  best 
engrafted  testimonies  of  Heavens  love  towards  us/* 

In  1601,  Morley  published  in  quarto,  "  Cantus  Madrigales.  The 
triumphes  of  Oriana,  to  5  and  6  voices :  composed  by  divers 
severall  auctliors," — a  collection  remarkable  for  its  object,  as  it 
consisted  of  twenty-five  songs,  composed  by  twenty-four  several 
musicians,  for  the  express  puqiose  of  commemorating  the  beauty 
and  virginity  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  appellation  of  Oriana,  and  who 
was  now  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  one,  among  innumerable 
proofs,  of  the  extreme  vanity  of  this  singular  woman* 

Tliat  a  great  proportion  of  these  musical  miscellanies  consisted  of 
translations  from  the  Italian,  is  evident  from  the  pubHcations  otByrd 
and  Morley^  and  from  the  Mmica  Tranmlpbm  of  Nicolas  Yonge^ 
printed  in  two  parts,  in  the  years  1588  and  1597,  where,  however, 
equal  industry  appears  to  have  been  exerted  in  collecting  EngUsh 
songs  ;  tlie  dedication,  indeed,  points  out  very  distinctly  the  sources 
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whence  these  popular  works  were  derived.  **  I  endeavoured,*'  says 
Yonge,  "  to  get  into  my  hands  all  such  Enghsh  songes  as  were  praise 
worthie,  and  amongst  otliers  I  had  the  hap  to  find  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  my  good  friends  certaine  Italian  Madrigales  translated  most 
of  them  five  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  for  his  private  delight."  The 
two  parts  of  Musica  Transalpina  contain  eighty-one  songs* 

It  seems  probable,  indeed,  from  Orlando  Gibbom\  dedication  of 
his  "  First  set  of  Mardrigals  and  Mottets"  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
dated  1612,  that  the  courtiers  of  that  period  sometimes  employed 
themselves  in  writing  lyrics  for  their  domestic  Lutenists  ;  for  Orlando 
tells  his  lord, — ^*'  They  were  most  of  them  composed  in  your  own  house, 
and  do  therefore  properly  belong  unto  you  as  lord  of  the  soil ;  the 
language  they  speak  ifou  provided  them ;  I  only  furnished  them  with 
tongues  to  utter  the  same."  It  maybe,  however,  that  Sir  Christopher 
was  only  a  selector  of  poetry  for  the  lyre  of  Gibbons. 

To  enumerate  the  multitude  of  music-stricken  individuals,  who, 
during  this  period,  were  occupied  in  procuring  and  collecting  lyric 
poetry  for  professional  purposes,  would  fill  a  volume.  Among  the 
most  indefatigable,  may  be  mentioned  John  Wilbifej  Thomas  Weelkes^ 
John  Don  I  and  and  Robert  Jones  ;  "  The  Muncall  Dreamy^  1609,  and 
«  The  Muses  Gardm  of  Delights,''  1610,  by  the  last  of  these  gentle- 
men, were  held  in  great  esteem. 

We  cannot  close  this  subject,  indeed,  without  acknowledging  our 
obligations  to  this  numerous  class  for  the  preservation  of  many  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  lyric  poetry,  which,  it  is  highly  probable, 
witliout  their  care  and  accompaniments,  would  either  not  have 
existed,  or  would  have  perished  prematurely,  * 


•  For  specimens  of  these  tiiterestiiig  coUeciions,  I  refer  niy  reader  to  Censura  Literaria^ 
voLix.  p.  L  etseq-;  vol.x.  pp.  179.294.;  and  to  the  British  BiMtograph^r,  No.  IV. 
p.  34a,  I  No.  V,  p.  56*3.;  No.  VL  p.  59.;  No.  IX.  p.  427. ;  No.  XL  p.(J52.;  No.  XIL 
p.  4S.;  and  No.  XV.  p.  38G.  A  well-chosen  selection  from  the  now  scarce  volumes  of 
these  Professors  of  Vocal  Music  would  be  a  valuable  present  to  the  lovers  of  English 
poetry. 
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As  a  further  elucidation  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  this  period^ 
and  witit  the  view  of  condensing  its  retroqiectt  by  an  arrangement 
under  general  heads,  it  may  prove  sati sfactorys  if  we  briefly  tlux>w  into 
daases,  ttie  names  of  those  poets  who  may  be  considered  as  having 
given  ornament  or  extension  to  their  art.  The  following  divisiona, 
it  isexpectedy  will  include  all  that,  in  this  place,  it  can  now  be  neces* 
sary  to  notice. 


Bpk  Poeify*      HittQrm> 


Speoter. 


SackWUe. 

Hjggiii», 

Niceok. 

Warner. 

Daniel. 

Oravtoii, 

Shak^peare.  Jonson. 


Greene. 

Ra!     .' 
Br. 

Sbaksp^re. 


Locigc* 
Dairies  Sir  J  JHalJ, 


Davors. 
Fletclier  G. 


Marlow* 

Fitzgeftey* 

Storer. 

WiJlabie, 

Beaumont. 


Wotluii* 
Wither. 


ManixiD. 

Donoe* 

Wither. 


Spenser.       Spenser. 
Sidney,         Chalkhilj. 
Constable.    |>iaHaw« 
Watson .       j  D  my  ton . 
Shakspcare.  Fairefax. 


DanieU 
Draytoiu 

Bamefield. 
Smith. 
Stirling. 
Dniminond. 


Drown. 


Chapmira* 
HwnngtOD. 

if'smax* 

Syivcsler- 

'Gofding. 


We  have  thus,  in  as  short  a  compass  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
would  admit,  given,  we  trust,  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Shakspearean  era,  as  it  existed  independent  of  the  Drama,  than, 
has  hitherto  been  attempted 

That  Shakspeare  was  an  assiduous  reader  of  English  Poetry  ;  tliat 
he  studied  with  peculiar  interest  and  attention  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude 
from  a  careful  perusal  of  his  volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  which 
is  modelled  on  a  strict  adlierence  to  the  taste  which  prevailed  at  the 
opening  of  his  career.  The  collection,  indeed,  may,  with  no  impro- 
priety, be  classed  under  the  two  divisions  of  Historic  and  Li/ric 
poetry  ;  the  former  concluding  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  the  "  Rape 
of  Lucrece,*'  and  the  latter  the  "  Sonnets,"  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim," 
and  the  *'  Lover*s  Complaint." 

Tlie  great  models  of  Historic  poetry,  during  the  prior  portion  of 
Shakspeare's  life,  were  the  **  Mirror  for  Magistrates"  and  **  Warner's 
Albion*s  England  J*'  but  for  the  mythological   story    of  Venus  and 
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Adonis,  though  deviating  in  several  important  circumstances  ,irom  its 
prototype,  we  are  probably  indebted  to  Golding's  Ovid ;  and  for  the 
Rape  of  Lucrece  and  the  structure  of  the  stanza  in  which  it  is  com- 
posed, to  the  reputation  and  the  metre  of  the  Rosamond  of  Daniel^ 
printed  in  1592.  For  the  Sonnets,  he  had  munerous  examples  in 
the  productions  of  Spender,  Sidney,  Watson,  and  Constable;  and, 
through  the  wide  field  of  amatory  lyric  composition,  excellence  of 
almost  every  kind,  in  the  form  of  ode,  madrigal,  and  song,  might  be 
traced  in  the  varied  effusions  of  Gascoigne,  Greene  and  Raleigh, 
Breton  and  Lodge. 

How  far  our  great  bard  exceeded,  or  fell  beneath,  the  models  which 
he  possessed ;  in  wh^t  degree  he  was  independent  of  their  influence, 
and  to  what  portion  of  estimation  his  miscellaneous  poetry  is  justly 
entitled,  will  be  the  subjects  of  the  next  chapter,  in  which  we  shall 
venture  to  assign  to  these  efforts  of  his  early  days  a  higher  rank  in  the 
scale  of  excellence  than  it  has  hitherto  been  their  fate  to  obtain. 


END   OP    THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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